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SAN _REMO fii 
GRAND HOTEL BELLEVUE 
uo KURHAUS SAN REMO. 


Sheltered, dust-free position, in midst of old Palm Gardens. 
27 APARTMENTS WITH BATHS. 
Dietetic Cures. Electro-Hydro Therapeutics. Warm Sea Baths. 
OPENED—AUTUMN, 1912. 


Season: October 15th to end of May. Reduced Terms 
until Ist of January. 


Under the same administration as Hotel and Kurhaus 
St. Blasien, Black Forest. 


ST. BLASIEN S44 Foes 
In Fine Wooded Valley—2545 feet above Sea. 
Hotel and Kurhaus 1st Class. 


Greatest Modern Comfort. Biss 
200 Rooms. Tennis. Auto Garage. i 


Magnificent Public Rooms. 
Hunting. ‘Trout Fishing, 
Forest Festivals. 


SEASON—MAY to OCTOBER. | 


Sanatorium Luisenheim 


Open the whole Year. 
DieteticTreatment. Electrotherapy. | 
Hydropathy. 

Principal Indications: Diseases of 
the Nerves and of the Nutritive 
System generally. 
(Pulmonary Diseases are excluded.) 


Prospectus. Same Management as Grand Hotel Rellewue ai Kurhaus San Remo. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. | 


—. HEMMING, 


12, Railway Approach, London Bridge Station, 8.E. 


SHIRT MAK EE.. 


DIRECTION FOR MEASUREMENTS. 
de 
SHIRTS. 


SIZE of LOOSE COLLAR. 
WRIST, end to end, WAIST (over TROUSERS) - 1. 
CHEST under WAISTCOAT. [THIGH ( , 5» ) = % 
» WAIST — do, | LeNaTH Ch odd TS) 4 ty 
Prom A to B and (, . fe x 3 3to2 
LENGTH - = - Ss sto F 


= a ; 


LONG CLOTH SHIRTS, MADE TO MEASURE, Cut on the 
Premises, with Linen Fittings, 7/6 each, 44/- for Six. 
Coloured Shirts from best Heavy Zepher, either in Soft or 
Plaited Fronts, with Soft, Single, Turn-back, or Stiff Cuffs, 7/6 eaoh, 


44/- for Six. 
8/6each - Six for 50/- 
THIN FLANNEL SHIRTS - = - { 10/6 » : n 6 2/- 
12/6 w» - ” T4/- 
ALL WOOL TAFFETA SHIRT - 12/6 4, - » -T4/= 
8/6 i» - ” 50/- 
STOUT FLANNEL SHIRTS - -- 10/6 5, - » 62/- 
12/6 » - » -T4/~ 


Orders from abroad must be accompanied by a remittance crossed ‘Union and Smith Bank” 
(Southwark Branch). 


N.B.—E. HEMMING, 12, Railway Approach London Bridge Station, 8.E. 
P.S.—As goteal Manufacturer, Large Trade gqualinos me to deal with the. 


producers direct, thus savin i intors jermodiate profits, and enables me to offer, 
OUTFITS SUPPLIED at Shortest Notice suitable for 
any PART OF THE WORLD. ~ 
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vi HEALTH RESORTS, 


BAD-NAUHEI 


Picturesquely situated near 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 


From LONDON 
HOOK van HOLLAND, 16 hours. 
» FLUSHING .. ..  .. 12) ,, 

OSTEND 
CALAIS 


Season : 


APRIL 16th to OCTOBER 15th. 


It cures Heart troubles, Gout, Rheumatism, Female 
Disorders, Scrofula, and Nervous Diseases. The Baths 
are rich in Carbonic Acid, Iron, Lithin, Salt, etc. The 
Bathhouses are up-to-date. Splendid Casino. The 
excellent climate, beautiful walks, and plenty of amuse- 
ments are also responsible for the increase of visitors every 


summer. 


For Prospectus apply to the Kurdirector, Bad-Nauheim. 


BRADSHAW'S THROUGH ROUTES 


CHIEF “CITIES 
BATHING aso HEALTH RESORTS 


WORLD: 
A Handbook of Indian, Colonial, and Foreign Travel. 


DESCRIPTIVE ROUTES OF THE CHIEF RAILWAY, STEAMSHIP, 
AND OTHER SERVICES; 


ALSO 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON 


The Spas and Health Resorts of Great Britain. 


MAPS, PLANS, AND VOCABULARIES. 


EUSTACE REYNOLDS BALL, F.R.GS. 


(Author of “ Mediterrancan Winter Resorts,” “The Tourists’ India,” “Cairo of To-Day,” 
“Jerusalem,” “Rome,” cte. Formerly Editor of “Travel and Exploration.”) 
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HOTEL METROPOLE 


LONDON 


GRAND HOTEL 


LONDON 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


LONDON 


GROSVENOR HOTEL 


LONDON 


FIRST AVENUE HOTEL 


LONDON 
HOTEL METROPOLE .... «. BRIGHTON 
HOTEL METROPOLE .... .. FOLKESTONE 
CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL... .. MARGATE 
LORD WARDEN HOTEL .. DOVER 
BURLINGTON HOTEL ... .. EASTBOURNE 
ROYAL PIER HOTEL ... .. RYDE (isle of Wight) 


GRAND HOTEL BROADSTAIRS 
(Open June. to October) 
HOTEL ROYAL DIEPPE 
(Open. June to October) 
HOTEL - METROPOLE MONTE CARLO 
Sie Resear ‘to May) 
HOTEL ME TROEOL .. CANNES 
‘Open Bee ner to May) 
* ‘warifts can pe obtained g any of the Hotels, or at 2, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.0 
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MEALTIE RESORTS, ETC 


DROITWICH. 
ENGLAND'S BRINE BATHS SPA. 


23 hours from London. Central for all districts. 

The world-famed treatment in the 
NATURAL BRINE ofthe DROITWICH SPRINGS 
can only be obtained at the Spa. 
RECOMMENDED AT ALL SEASONS FOR TREATMENT OF 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA, NEURITIS, 
RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS, &c. 
Lovely Country. Good Hotels. Golf. Daily Music, &c. 
THREE BRINE SWIMMING BATHS. Nothing like them i in Europe. 


Illustrated Booklet free from 
J. EX. HOLLYER, 
B42, Corbett HMstate Offices, Droitwich. 
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‘Tabloid’ Medicines 
which are ready to 
take and are un- 
affected by hot, damp 
or frigid climates. 


metal. Price in 


75,0. 


Particulars, outfits ond re- 
Jillings supplied by all the 
principal Chemists. 
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xii HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


@@ THE BEST AND CHEAPEST MEDIUM “32 


FOR SENDING 


Baggage, Goods, & Parcels 


“7m ARES EO AD 


Is BY 


PITT & SCOTT Lr, 


25, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C.; 
And at LIVERPOOL, PARIS, & NEW YORK. 
Agencies throughout the World; apply for List before leaving England. 


AIR CURE RESORT, 


HORNBERG. 


(BLACK FOREST RAILWAY.) 


On the Line Offenburg-Constance-Lake of Constance 
(1247-3280 ft. above Sea Level). 
ideal Situation, surrounded by extensive magnificent 
Pine Forests. 


OVER 35 MILES OF WELL-KEPT PROMENADES. 
FINE TENNIS LAWN. 
GOOD HOTELS AND PRIVATE APARTMENTS. 


Prospectus and Information free on application to the 
KUR- and, | VERKEHRSYEREIN. 
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xiv HOTELS, 


BERLIN. 


EDEN HOTEL 


Opening — perenne 1912. 


Finest Situation, 
facing Zoological 
Gardens and. . 
Tiergarten Park. 


Two minutes 
from 
Zoological 
Gardens 
Station. 


it most Upto: -Date and Fashionable Hotel. — ntareaton iene Clientele. 


200 Rooms and Suites with private Bathroom and Toilet. 
Telephone and Running Hot and Cold water throughout. 


FIRST CLASS FRENCH ana | ®ertin’s Latest Creation— 
OPEN-AIR RESTAURANT, | ROOF RESTAURANT 


i Magnificent 
5 o'clock Tea. views overlooking Tiergarten. 


Telegrams: EDENHOTEL, BERLIN. A. WALTERSPIEL, Proprietor. 


UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT: 


HILLER’S RESTAURANT, 


UNTER DEN LINDEN, 62 and 63. 
The World-renowned Rendezvous of leading Society, 


Proprietor; A. WALTERSPIEL, 
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xvi ADVERTISEMENT, 


LANCASHIRE & YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 


Visitors to - - 


Belgium, Germany, ad Switzerland 


FROM THE 


North and Midlands of England, Scotland, and Ireland 


should travel by the most direct and comfortable route 


Via HULL and ZEEBRUGGE. 


The last-named port is adjacent to the quiet and restful Watering Places 
of Knocke, Heyst, Blankenberghe, and I.e Coq-sur-Mer, and the gay resort of 
Ostend is only 16 miles distant, the whole of the places being easily reached 
from Zeebrugge by electric tram. 


E T . await the arrival of the favourite Steamer “DukE oF 
xpresS LrainS Crarencr” at Zeebrugge Quay to convey passengers 
to Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels, at which latter place connections 
ave made for all parts of Belgium, Germany, and Switzerland. 


Regular Sailings are in operation between the ports of Hull and Zeebrugge 
during the Holiday Season, 


—o—or~rr~-- 


The Lancashire & Yorkshire Rallway Company also maintain a fleet of 
Steamers which run between Goole and Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Bruges, Copenhagen, Delfziel, Dunkirk, Ghent, Hamburg, 


and Rotterdam. 
aero 


For full particulars of the services, also Illustrated Guide Books (free) dealing 
with Belgium as a Holiday Country, apply to Mr. A. Watson, Superintendent 
of the Line, Manchester, 5 

JOHN A. F. ASPINALL, 


Hunt's Bank, General Manager. 
Manchester. 
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BILIN. 


BILINER 


SAUERBRUNN, 


One of the most prominent 
representatives of Alkaline 
Springs (the richest Natron and 
Lithion Springs in Bohemia 
and Germany). 


Old reputed curative spring 
in cases of diseases of the 
Kidneys, the Bladder, the In- 
testines, and the Stomach, 
Gout, Diabetes, and Urinary 
Complaints. 


EXCELLENT DIATETIC ano PROPHYLACTIC BEVERAGE. 


Brunnen-Direction, Bilin in Bohemia. 


HEALTH RESORTS, xix 
_BAD RIPPOLDSAU, Black Forest. 


BAD RIPPOLDSAU, 


2,000 FT. ABOVE SEA-LEVEL. 


Wolfach Station on the Lines Frankfort/Main; or 
Strassburg/Alsace to Constance or Freudenstadt 
Station on the Stuttgart Lime. 


FIRST-CLASS KURHOTEL. 
First-Class Iron and Mud Baths. 


MAGNIFICENT WOODED SUMMER RESORT. 
MAY, JUNE, and SEPTEMBER, 9 Mks. 


JULY and AUGUST, 10 Mks. 
Prospectus on application to the Direction. 


TEPLITZ—SCHONAU (Bohemia). 


BATHS of ... 


TEPLITZ—SCHONAU 


BOHEMIA’S OLDEST CURE RESORT. 
HIGHLY RADIO-ACTIVE HOT SPRINGS. 
Radio-treatment is specially employed in the Natural-Spring Emanation 
Rooms and also in the large Radium-Spring Emanatorium. These Institutions, 
which were the earliest of their kind, obtain excellent results also in cases of 
chronic and neglected ailments. 4 

Excellent cures in cases: of 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, SOMA TICA, 

and the after-resuits of severe injartes. 

Comfortable Kur Establishments with clegant furnished apartments : — 
KAISERIN ELISABETH BAD (1911), 
KAISERBAD (1912), etc. 

The only Resort where Treatment of all kinds of Emanation-Therapeutics is given. 

Information and Prospectus on application to the Kurinspektorat and the 

Offices of Bradshaw's Guides. 


HEALTH RESORTS. 


GODESBERG 


ON THE RHINE. 


Climatic HealthResorteBathing Place 
(40 minutes from Cologne. 14 hours from London). 
Celebrated for its Alkaline Saline Chalybeate Springs, 
Which have been known since the Roman Era. 
RECOMMENDED FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
ANAEMIA, CHLOROSIS, SCROFULA, NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
AND THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


The Town is well drained, and has an excellent 
supply of water. Numerous pleasant excursions 
in the Siebengebirge and by the Rhine Steamers, 
for which Godesberg is a stopping place. 


First-class Hotels, Hydropathic Establishment, and Sanatoria. 
For further information apply to the SECRETARY, VERKEHRS-VEREIN, GODESBERG-AM-RHEIN ; 
or Bradshaw's Offices, Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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1Aeda ta, Nerv 
‘Schlaflose, Savinderi@as 


etc. REIL ‘ohne Zwang. Dr. Mueller Sanator.| 
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INDEX TO PLACES. 


"TRANSLITERATION.—The varied spellings of tcreign place names are due to the fact that they are 
rendered phonetically by different races, resulting often in a corrupt version being ultimately 
accepted, as, Japan for Nippon. The initial difficulty is seen in Umballa or Ambala, both correct 
spellings of the same name. To identify names in other Indexes, or on Maps, it may be useful to 
remember the chief variations as follows : ,u; B=; b (soft)=forr; k=e, ch,g,z; 0 
dj, zh; E=is, je, ye; @=h: the guttural sepinate in rendered by’ g, ob, by Lf x, or kh; 8h 
sch: Oh=th, tech ; Z=ss ; U=00, 0¢, ou, tou, you, ow; V=w. Initial syllables are often dropped, 
ax Tananarive for Antananarivo, or indicated by the retention of an apostrophe only as ’s Gravenhage. 


NoTF.—Many of the small stations mentioned in the Routes are omitted from this index, 


Aachen (see Aix la- Aldermere, 420 Arcot, 332 Baden (Austria), 2, 73 
Chapelle) Aleppo, 238 ‘Ardennes, 24 Baden — (Switzerland), 
Abbazia, 1 * Alessandria, 125 Arequipa, 453 i 73, 144 
‘Abbottabad, 299 Alexandria, 210 Argamasilla, 114 Baden-Baden, iii, 2, 74 
Aberystwyth, 513 Alexandropol, 184 , Argelés-de-Bigorre, 73 | Badenweiler, 2, 74 
Abo, 165 Alexandrov, 171, 357 ; Argelés-Gazost, 2 ,; Baghdad, 240 
Abou Simbel, 227 Algeciras, 1, 115 Argentine Republic, ; Bagnéres de Bigorre, 
‘Abu Road, 304 Algeria, 300 8, 78 
Abusir, Pulpit Rock Algiers, 201 Arizona, Grand Canyon! Bagnéres de Luchon, 
of, 228 Aligarh, 317 of, 431 12 
Abydos, 222 Allahabad, 314 Arles, 2, 118 Bagnoles de l’Orne, 75. 
Accra, 476 Allevard, 1, 72 | Arnhem, 2 Bagnols-les-Bains, 75 
Acoma Pueblo, 431 Almora, 317 , Arona, 2 Bahamas, 440, 442 
‘Acquarossa, 71 ‘Altona, 163 ‘Arosa, 2, 145 ; Bahéwalpur, 388 
Acqui, 71 Alwar, 305 Arsikere, 334 Bahia, 451 
Adelaide, 384, 397 Amalfi, 128 Asansol, 312 : Bahia Blanca, 452 
‘Adelboden, 1, 148 ‘Amara, 243 ‘Ascension, 458 Bahrain, 245 
Aden, 285 Amarkot, 336 * Ashanti, 476 | Bains-les-Bains, 2, 75 
Adrianople, 179 Ambar, 305 : Ashbourne, 517 ; Baku, 2, 188 
‘Afghanistan, 300 Ambleside, 522 ‘Assam, 320 : Bala, 814 
Africa, British East,’ Amecameca, 437 i Assaye, 289 | Balaruc, 2, 75 
473 ' Amélic-les-Bains, 1, 72. Assiout, 222 : Balasore, 326 
Africa, East Pro- ‘America, South, 445 Assmannshausen, 2, 73 | Balaton Fired, 2, 75 
tectorate, 473 ! America, United States | Assouan, 226 | Bale (see Basle}, 2, 130 
Africa, Eronch Equa-: of, 422 ‘ ‘Asuncion, 448 Balearic Islands, 192 
torial, 4’ 77 Amiens, 1, 106 Athens, 2, 38 ' Ballarat, 394 
Africa, German South- . Amoy, island of, 369 Auckland, 405 Banavar, 334 
west, 477 Amphion-les-Bains, 1, Augsburg, 177 Bandarawela, 331 
Africa, South, 458 =, 72 : Aurungabad, 288 Bangalore, 332 
Africa, West, 475 Amritsar, 295. » Aussee, 2, 73 Bangkok, 349 
‘Agra, 291 Amsterdam, 1, 39 ‘Australasia, 3 Banff, 416 
Ahmedabad, 303 Ancona, 143 Australia, 385 Bankipur, 312 
‘Ahmednagar, 307 ‘Andaman Ielands, 339 Australia, South, 395 | Barbados, 440 
‘Aigle, 1, 71, 138 ‘Andermatt, 132 Australia, Western, { Barcelona, 2, 117 
Airolo, 1, 132 ‘Andernach, 153 397 Baréges, 3, 75 
Aix-en-Provence, 72, Andorra, 70 Austria, 20 ' Bari, 144 
‘Aix-la-Chapello, 1, 71,' Angouléme, 112 : Austria-Hungary, Barletta, 144 
168 Annam, 350 20-28 Barmouth, 514 
Aix-les-Bains, 1, 71,. Antananarivo, 472 Auvergne, 30 Barnstaple, 509 
124 ‘ Antibes, 1 Avignon, 2, 118 Baroda, 802 
Ajaccio, 193 Antigua, 441 Axen-Fels, 2 Barrackpur, 318 
‘Ajmere, 304 ‘Antofagasta, 452 ‘Ax-les-Thermes, 2, 73 ° Basle, 2, 130 
Akaba Gulf, 283 Antogast, Bad, 1, 72 Azores, 440 Basra, 248 
Akyab, 339 Antwerp, 1, 24, 109 + Bassein, 288 
Alaganik, 421 Aosta, 1 Bassoterre, 441 
Alassio, 1, 123 Apollinaris, 72 1 , Bastia, 193 
Albuquerque, 430 Aquitaine, 29 | Baalbek, 23: { Basutoland, 465 
Aldeburgh, 495 Arcachon, 1, 112 Babylon, Ruins of, 241, Batavia, 346 
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'BAD-WILDUNGEN (Germany). 


ROYAL BATH HOTEL 


BAD WILDUNGEN 


on the Cassel—Frankfort o, M. Railway line. This Spa is rapidly rising in renown 
owing to its special advantages as a Health Resort for all suffering from the 
Kidney and the Bladder, from Gravel, Gout, Calculus, and Albumen. 
14350 visitors in 1912 from all parts of the world. The finest Golf Links on the 
Continent. Orchestra band of 38 musicians. Theatre, Tennis, Shooting, Reunions. 


ITS CELEBRATED WATERS 


are used to a large extent for home Drinking, viz. : 


Helene Spring, George Victor Spring, 
for Catarrh and other Kidney affections, for Catarrh of the Bladder and 
Gravel, Calculus, Albumen and Diabetes. | Diseases of Women. 
Export bottling 2,151,167 bottles in 1912. 
‘These waters are remarkable for their large amount of mat carbonic acid and their efficacy is 
now recognised by all the leading medical authorities throughout the world. They can be procured 


from any chemist, or from the General Agents for the U.K., Ingram & Royle, Ltd., Bangor Wharf, 
46, Belvedere Road, London, S.E. For prospectus apply to the above Hotel, or to— 


Fiirstliche Wildunger Mineralquellen, A. G., ®94,Widuagen 


a 


Bath, 484 
Bathurst, 476 
Batna, 204 
Batoum, 183 
Battaglia, 2, 75 
Baveno, 2, 139 
Bayonne, 2 
Bayreuth, 2, 151 
Beaufort West, 466 
Beaugency, 112 
Beaulieu, 3, 121 
Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, 465 
Beechworth, 394 
Beira, 
Beirut, 
Belgium, 24 
Belgrade, 3, 59 
Belize, 4. 
Bellagio, 3, 133 
Bellary, 308 
Bellinzona, 3, 132 
Belluno, 
Belton Chalét, 427 
Bembridge, 502 
Benares, 313 
Bendigo, 394 
Benha, 210 
Berar, 289 
Berber, 228 
Berchtesgaden, 76 
Berg, 76 
Berlin, 3, 35 
Berne, 3, 66 
Bethichem, 232 
Bettws-y-Coed, 514 
Bex, 3, 
Bezwada, 325 
Bhatinda, 306 
Bhilsa, 291 
Bhooj (Bhuj), 246 
Bhopal, 290 
Bhurtpore, 305 
Bhusaval, 289 
Bhutan, 320 
Biarritz, 3, 113 
Bideford, 508 
Bihar, Province of, 312 
Bijapur, 307 
Bikanir, 305 
Bilaspur, 289 
Bilin, xviii, 3, 76 
Bina, 291 
Bindraban, 292 
Bingen, 3, 157 
Biskra, 204 
ince Hole of Calcutta, : 


310 
Blackpool, 511 
Blantyre, 466 
Blenheim, 406 
‘Blidah, 202 
Bloemfontein, 464 
Blois, 112 
Bognor, 499 
Bogota, 447 


INDEX. 


Bokhara, 301 ‘ 
Bolivia, 450. 
Boll Bad, 3, 76 
Bologna, 3, 134 
Bombay. 279, 286 
Bona, 204 
Bonifacio, 193 
Bonn, 3, 156 
Borea, 3 
‘ Bordeaux, 3, 112 
' Bordighera, 3, 122 
: Borivli, 30: 
Bormes-les-Mimosas, 
3, 119 
' Bormio, 8. 77 
* Borneo, British North, 
B52 
Borneo, Dutch, 348 
Borszek, 77 
Boscastle, 507 
Bosphorus, 7: 
Boston, 
Botzen, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 3, 
106 
, Boulouris, 3 
Bourbon Lancy, 77 
; Bourbon l’Archam- 
bault, 3, 77 
: Bourbonne-les-Bains, | 
TT H 
| Bourboule (La), 10, 77 
Bournemouth, 499 | 
' Bovey Tracey, 517 
. Brahmaputra, The, 322 | 
Brandon, 415 
’ Brazil, 448 
' Bregenz, 3 
Bremen, 4.°162 
, Bremerhaven. 162 
Brennerbad. 4, 77 
Brescia, 4, 139 
Breslan 4, 181 
Brest, 
: Brest~ Titovski, 357 
' Brides- les-Bains, 4,73, 
124 
Bridge of Allan, 489 
Bridgnorth, 517 
Bridlington, 492 
Brienz, 4 
, Bright Angel, 431 
Brighton, 498 
Brigue, 4, 139 
: Brindaban a 


Brisbane, jen soo 

| Brissago, 4, 132 

: British Columbia, liv, 
1 410 


, Brittany, 20 
| Brive, 116 

| Brixen, 4 

' Broach, 302 

| Broadstairs, 496 
Broken Hill, 461, 468 


Bromberg, 357 
Briickenau, 4. 78 
Bruges, 4, ‘172 
Brunei, Protectorate 


of, 851 
Brunnen, 4, 132 
Brunswick, 169 
Brussels, 4 
Bucharest, 
Buchs, + 


+30 


: Budapest, 4, 23 


Bude, 508 
Buenos A 


Bulgaria, 26 
Bundaberg. 400 
Bunder Abbas, 24: 
Burdwan, sil 


2h 


2. 


*, a 
3 


Bushire. 
Bussang, 


fon, 48: 
Buzias-Fiirdo, 4, 78 


Cacahuamilpa, Caves 
of, 438 

Cadenabbia, 4 

Cadiz, 4, 114 

Caen, 4 

Cagliari, 194 

Cahors, '4, 116 

Cairo, 213 

Caister-on-Sen, 494 

Calais, 4, 106 

Calalzo, 

Calcutta, 279, 308 

Caldas de Besaya, 78 
Caldas de Monfbuy, 4, | 


Caldas de Oviedo, 78 
Calgary, 416 
Calioub, 210 


‘Callao, 453 
‘Cambo, 4, 79 


Cambodia, 351 

Campter, 4 

Canada, 410 

Canary, Grand, 
457 

Canary Islands, 456 

Candia, 196 

Cannes, 4, 120 

Cannstatt, 79 

Canterbury, 406 

Canton, 368 

Cape of Good Hope, | 


455, 


462 
» Cape Coast Castle, 476: 


+ Cape to Cairo Railw 


, Cawnpor 
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Cape Town, 
462 
Cape Verde, 457 
Cap Martin, + 
Capri, 128 
Capua, 127 
Capvern, 4, 79 
Caracas, 448 
Carcassonne, 5, 116 
Carlsbad, 5, 79 
Carlsruhe (see “ K "*) 
Casablanca, 199 


“Cascades, The, 428 


Cassei, 5 
Castries, 441 

Castro Caro, 79 
Catania, 126 
Cataract Canyon, 431 
Cauterets, 3, 80 


Cayenne, “un 


Ceprano, 127 
Cettinge, 44 
Ceylon, 328 
Chagford, 517 
Chalies-les-Eaux, 80 
Chalons, 1 
Chambéry, 5, 124 
Chamblet-Neris, 5 
Chamonix, 5 
Champéry, 5 
Chandernagore, 311 
Channel Islands, 500 


» Chantilly, 5, 108 


Chappar Rift, The, 337 
Charters Towers, 400 
Chateau d’Ocx, 5, 138 
Chateauroux, 116 
Chateldon, 80 


+ Chatel Guyon, 5, 80 


Chaudiontaine, 5, 30 
' Chefoo, 370 
Cheliabinsk, 359 
Cheltenham. 485 
Chemnitz, 5 
Cherat, 300, 
Cherbourg, 109 
Cherra Punji, 321 


* Chester, 518 


Chevilly, 111 
Chiasso, 5, 133 
Chicago, 427 

Childs’ Glacier, 421 
Chile, 450 
Chillianwaila, 208, 338 
China, 362 

China, Great Wall of, 


china, North, 372 
Chinwangtao, 371 
Chita, 360 
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EMS (Germany). 


EMS (Baa). 


Two Renowned First Class Hotels: 


THE ROYAL KURHAUS 


AND 


THE ROYAL ROEMERBAD. 


Magnificent situation around the “Kurgarten” and 
‘Kursaal” on both sides of the river, and connected by 
covered bridge. 


THE ROYAL DRINKING SPRINGS, MINERAL BATHS, INHALATORIES, — 
AND GARCLING ROOMS ARE IN THE HOTELS. 


Rooms and Suites with Private Bathroom and Toilet. 


SPLENDID HALLS. HANDSOME DRAWING, MUSIC, READING, 
AND BILLIARD ROOMS. 


Perfect Sanitary arrangements; Electric Light throughout; 4 Lifts; . 


Vacuum Cleaner; Large Gardens, where meals are served; German or 
English meal times; Open Air Restaurant; Automobiles; Motor Garages 
(Boxes). 


ENGLISH CHURCH. FISHING. SHOOTING. TENNIS. OCROQUET. 


Illustrated Tariff Booklets on application, 


C. RUECKER, Proprietor. 


+s 


INDEX. 


Chittagong, 333 Dabud, 227 

Chiusi, 5 ' Dacca hake), 320 

Cholon, 350 Dairen, 3 

Cholula, 438 « Delecadti, 0s 

Chota Nagpur, Dalhousie, 296 
Province of, 280 | Damanhur, 212 


Christchurch, “407 


Damascus, 235 
Christiania, 6, 47 


| Dantsic, 6, 169 


j Heuador, 449 
| Edmonton, 418 
‘ Edwardesabad, 208 
apt, 208 

pt, 
Ebronbreitstein, 167 
Elba, 194 
Elberteld, 7 


Chur (Coire), 6, 145 i Dariel Gorge, The, 184 El Kantara, 204 
Church Stretton, 518 | Darjeeling, 319 i Ellora, 288 
Cintra, 48, 115 Darmstac t, 6 Ellore, 325 
Civillina, 80 * Dartmouth, 505 : Elsinore, 163 
Civita, 195 ; Davos Platz, 6 1450 | elev, 7 
Clarens, 5 ; Dawson City, 4! i Empoli, 7 
Clermont: - Ferrand, 5, | Dax, 6, ne Ems, xxiv, 7, 82 
ar, 


Coblence, 5, 156 
Cochin China, 350 
Coimbatore, 833 
Coimbra, 115 
Coire (see Chur) 
Colenso, 471 


Denmark, 26 


Dhaka (see Dacca) 
Colombo, 279, 330 Dharmsala, 296 
Colorado Springs, 430} Dhola, 303 
Colwyn Bay, 515 Dholpir 201 
Como, 6, 133 , 307 
Congo, Belgian, 478 Diartekr 239 
Conjeeveram, 326 Dibrugarh, 322 
Constance (see “ K”), | Diekirch, 43 
161 Dieppe, 6, 107 
Dijon, te ee 


| Dinaiga, 327 
i Divonne: less ‘Bains,7, 


Constantine, 203 
Constantinople, 6, 68 
Constanza, 181 
Contrexéville, 6, 80 
Cook Islands, 409 


Coonoor, 338) Djokja, 348 
Copenhagen, 6, Dome, Puy de, 28 
Cordova, 6, ‘4, "en Dominica, 441 
Corfu, 196 Domodossola, 7, 139 
Corsica, 193 
Cortina d’Ampezzo, 6, ' 160 

21, 152 | Dordrecht, 154 
Costa Rica, 443 Dortmund, 168 
Costebelle, 119 Douglas, 612 
Courmayeur, 81 Dover, 496 
Cowes, 50: | Dresden, 7, 150 
Cracow, 6, 181 ! Droitwich, x, 486 
Cralova, 180 Dulverton, 519 
Crete, 196 i Dum-Dum Junction, 
Creuznach, 6, 86 | 318 
Criccieth, 515 | Dunaburg, 170 
Cromer, 493 | Dunedin, 407 
Crowborot sh, 519 
Cuautla, 437 Dur 
Cuba, Republic of, 442) Dusseldorf, 7, 155 
Cuddalore, 3: 
Cuddapah, rH 
Ceermayacd,’ 438 
Cusset, 6, | Eastbourne, 497 


E 
i ie Be 455, 471 eo 


Dera Ghazi Khan, 297 
Dera Ismail Khan, 298 | Estoril, Mont, 115 


ingelberg, 7, a8 


Espeluy, 114 


tampes, 111 
| Etaples, 7 
Etawah, 317 
Etretat, 7. 
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| France, 28 
! i Erenklort a/Main, 7, 


| Franzensbad, 7, 83 
| Franzensteate, 8, 152 
Fredrikshald, 164 


Freiburg, 8, 159, 160 
Fréjus, 8 

Fremantle, 384, 399 
| Freshwater, 50: 02 
Freudenstadt, 150 
| Friedrichshafen, 161 
| Frutigen, & 

| Fujiyama, 376 


| Funchal, 456 
| Firth, 8 


; Galle, 331 
; Gambia, 476 
i Ganges, River, 312 
! Gardiner Gateway, 428 
{ Garmisch, 
Gastein, Bad, 83 
Gaucin, 115 


, Hvian-les-Bains, 7, 30, | Gauhati, 321 


| Exeter, 519 
; Exmouth, 504 


; Faenza, 143 
Ix Falmouth, 506 
Famagusta, 197 
| Faridpur, 320 
| Eatehabad, 290 
Fatehpur Sikri, 292 
| Faulensee, Bad, 7, 


; Donaueschingen, ii, 81, i Fayet, Le, 7 


| Felixstowe, 495 
Fez, 199 
Field, 414 


Fionnay, 138 


Fiume, 7 
5 Fleetwood, 611 
; Florence, %, 134 


Durban, 455, 463, 470 | Flushing, 108 
heim Bad, lil, 81; Forsia, 144 


‘olkestone, 496 


; Gimel, 83 


| Gaya, 312 

| Geelong, 894 

| Geeatemunde, 162 

| Geneva, 8, 137 
Genoa, 8, 1 
Gooret own, 447 
Geraldton, 308 
Gérardmer, 8 
Germany, 33 
| Gerona, 117 


| Gersonne Falls, 334 


Ghazni, 80: 


82 | Ghent, 3. 


| Ghoom, 319 
Feather River Canyon, ; 


Gibraltar, 8, 280 
Gilghit, 299 


| Gisborne, 406 
» Glacier National Park 


: Gladstone, 400 
Gleichenberg, 83 
Glenelg, 397 
Glion, 8, 188 


* Gloucester, 520 
: @munden, 3 


Goalundo, 318 
Gobardhan, 817 
Godesberg, xx, 8, 83 


Fontaine Chaude, 204 | Gold Coast, 476 


Foochor. 369 


es-les-Eaux, 7, 82° 


‘Fou li, 143 


Catch, Province of, 247 | East London, 455, 470 | Formosa, 360 


Cuttack, 8: | Eaux: -Bonnes, 7, 81 
Cuxhaven, 1 | Eaux-Chaudes, 7, 82 
Cazco, 453 | Echmiadzin, 184 
Oyprus, 196 : Echternach, 43 


| Fort George, 419 
| Fort Jameson, 465 
Fort 8t. David, 327 
i Fort William, 415 


ld Coast, Ashanti, 
cold Coast Colony, 


‘Gold Coast Northern 


Territories, 4 
Gondokoro, 474 


: Goolwa, 307 
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Homburg Baths 


25 minutes from DRINKING CURE Carbonic Acid and 


Frankfort 0; Mud Baths. 

Gout, Rheumatism, Disbstes: OF THE Application of Clay Mud. 
Obesity, Diseases of the ot Caer Radium-Emanatorium. 
Stomach, Intestines, and WORLD FAMOUS — Rintgen Soege 

Heart. a Praing : 

Modern eee for the ELISABETHEN Electric Tramway 

= oa ae FRANKFORT 0/M. 
of the Peanieaears Organs, .°- SPRING on 


LAWN TENNIS (International Matches), Golf Club, Clay Pigeon Shooting. 
HOMBURG DIETETIC CURES. 
Prospectus on application to the KURVERWALTUNG 


HOMBURG-BATHS ~ 


NEAR FRANKFORT O/MAIN. 
Sanatorium: Dr. Curt Pariser 
(Clara Emilia). 

Leading Physicians: Dr. Curt Pariser, Dr. Benno Latz. 


SPECIAL ESTABLISHMENT, FIRST-RATE, FOR THE 
TREATMENT OF STOMACHAL AND INTESTINAL 
TROUBLES. 

Open the Round Year. Results. independent of the Seasons.’ 


Gooty, 308 

Gorleston, 494 

Gognen, 208 

Gossensass, 8 

Gotha, 8 

Gothenburg, 8, 
164 


Gozo, 195 
Grahamstown, 470 
Granada, 8 
Grasmere, 522 
Grasse, 8, 120 
Great Zimbabwe, 
Ruins of, 468 
Greece, 36 
Grenada, 441 
Grenoble, 8, 123 
Greoulx, & 84 


109, 


Griesbach Bad, &4, 


Grimmialp, 143 


Grindelwald, 8, 149 


Guadalajara, 438 
Guadalupe, 437 
Guatemala, 443 


Guayaquil. 449, 154 


Guernsey. 501 


Guiana, British, 417 


Guiana, Dutch, 44 


7 


Guiana, French, 447 
Guiana, Portuguese, 
8 


47 
Gaijrat, 298 
Gwadur, 246 
Gwalior, 201 
Gwelo, 463 
Gympie, 400 


Haaricm, 
Hague, hie, do 
Haidarabad 


(Hyderabad) 208,336 


Haifa, 233 
Halifax, 413 
Hall, Bad, 8 
Halle, 8 
Hamar, 46 
Hamburg, 9, 162 
Hameln, 9 
Hammam 
Meskoutine, 204 
Hammam R’ Hira, 
Hango, 165 
Hankow, 370 
Hanover, 9, 168 
Harrogate, 486 
Harzburg, Bad. 9, 
Haslemere, 520) 
Hastings, 107 
Hatton, 331 
Havana, 442 
Havre, 108 
Hawaiian Islands, 
Hawke's Bay, 406 
Hebron, 282 


202 


84 


408 


INDEX. 


Heidelberg, xIvi, 9, 158 
Heligoland, 162 
Heliopolis, 219 
Helouan, 84, 219 
Helsingborg, 163 
Helsingfors, 58 
Henjam, Island of, 245 
Herkulesbad (see 
Herkules Fiirdo) 

Herkules Firdo, xxxvi, 


Hersfeld, 9 
Hillah, 241 
Hindhead, 520 
Hicgo, 381 


Hoek van Holland. 109 

Hokitika, 407 

Holal i, B34 

Holland, '38 

Homburg Bad, xxvi, 9, 
85 


3 


Honduras, 
Hong Koug, 
Honolulu, 409 
Hornberg. xii, 9, 159 
Hotgi, 307 

Howrah, 311 


Hubli, 334 


Hungary, 22 
Hunstanton, 492 
Hyéres, 9, 119 


Icod de los Vinos, 457! 
Iguazu, Falls of, $52 
iracombe, 509 
Ilkley, 520° _ 


i India, 248 


Indies, West, 439 
Indo-China, French, 
0 


Indore, 239 
Innsbruck, ®, 21, 152 
Interlaken, 9, 148 
Invercargill. 407 
Ipswich, 400 
Tquique, 452 


Iquitos, 460 
Irkutsk, 360 
Trun, § 
Ischia, 85 


Ischl, Bad, 9, 85 
Isle of Wight, 502 
Isle of Man, l, 512 
Ismailia, 282 
Ispahan, 190 
Italy, 4 


Jacksonville, 432 
Jacobabad, 336 
Jaffa, 231 


Jaffna, 332 
Jalgaon, 289 
Jamaica, $40 
Jamalpur, 311 
Jamestown, 458 
Jammu, 208 
Jamtland, 63 


; Japan, 375 


Jasper National Park, 
418 
Java, 346 
Jeddah, 284 
Tollalabad, 
Jericho, 2: 
Jersey, 500 
Jerusalem, 231 
Jeypore, 304 
Thelum, 298 
Jodhpur, 305 
Johannesburg, 468 


| Johannisbad, 85 


Tohore, 345 
Jordan, The, 233 
Juan-les-Pins, 9, 120 


, Jubbulpore, 2% 


Sungshahi, 336, 


Katr-el-Dawar, 212 
ajra, 3. 


| Kaka, 474 


Kalahari Desert, 467 
Kala-ka-Sarai, 209 
Kaleh Shergat, 240 
Kalgoorlie, 308 
Kalka, 317 
Kamerun, 477 
Kander: 


antara, El, 204 


Karak, Island of, 244 
Karersee, 9 

Karjat, 396 
Karlsruhe, 5, 176 
Karnak, 223 

Kars, 184 

Kasauli, 313 


» Kashan, 189 


Kashgar, 301 
Katni, 290 
Kazerun, 192 


Kennecott, 421 
Kerbeia, 242 
Kerch, 13: 
Keswick, 
Key West, 432 
Khailar, 380 
Khandala, 308 
Khanpur, 333 
Kharhin, 361 
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Khartoum, 228 
Khelat, 337 

Kherari, 304 

Kiel, 9, "163 

iberley, 466 
Kinfao, 371 

Kingston, 441 
Kingstown, 442 

King, William’s Town, 


7 

Kiro, 474 
Kissingen, 9, 85 

Kistna River, 325 
Kitzbuhel, 9 
Klerksdorp, 468 
Kobe, 342, 381 
Kodaikanal, 323 
Kodok, 474 


. Kohat, 209 


Kolhapur, 335 

Kom Ombos, 225 

Konigsberg, 169 

KG6nigswinter, 9 

Konstanz (see 
Constance) 

Korea, 375 

Korseer, 166 

Kossvir, 284 

Kosti, 475 

Kotagiri, 334 

Kotah, 302 

Kotka, 165 

Kovno, 170. 

Koweit, 245 

Krapina Téplitz, 86 

Krasnoyarsk, 359 

Kreuznach, 9, 86 

Kronstadt, 166 

Krugersdorp, 468 

Kuch Behar (Cooch), 
319 

Kuching, 351 

Kufstein, 9 


| Kum, 189 


Aichi, 246, 279, 335 | 


Kumasi, 476 
Kumbakonam, 327 


; Kurnah, 243 


Kutallam, 328 
Kyoto, 382 
Kyrenia, 197 


Labuan, Island of, 352 


Kazorun, 1 «| Ladysmith, 471 
‘azvin, 187 : 


Laggan, 416 
Lagos, 476 

Laguna, 4357 
Lahore, 296 
Lamalou, 10, 36 
Lambessa, 204 
Ta-Mottes:leeBaine, 


| La Napoule, 10 


Landeck, 10, 86 


xxviii HEALTH RESORTS. 


awrien bad 


= @Gwonwmmra) = 
MOST FREQUENTED MUD BATHS IN THE WORLD. 


EXCLUSIVELY NATURAL CARBONIC ACID BATHS OF VARIOUS DECREES. 


1,800 feet above the Sea. Sub-Aipine climate. Magnificent walke through 
Mountain Forest extending for over 45 miles. 


10 Mineral Springs. — 3 Large Bathing Establishments. 


Qwn Mud Deposits, the richest ferruginous bicarbonic Mud 
Deposits in the Worid (over 100,000 Mud Baths per Season). 


Indications: Obesity, Gout, Anwmia, Chronic Inflammation of -i 
the Caecum. Constipation. Arterio-sclerosis. — Women's complaints. 
Diseases of the Heart, the Kidneys and Nervous troubles, ete. 


First Class Summer Sport place: Golf and Tennis Tournaments, etc. 
35,000 Bathers. ae 100,000 Tourists. 

The Town bas comfortably furnished Hotels and Boarding Houses, and is the seat 
of the Provincial Government and Courts. Post, Telegraph, Telephone, and Custom 
Oftices. Reading Rooms. Electric Street Lighting and Tramways. Splendid Colonnade, 
Curhaus. _Saltworks. — Milita nd other is play three times a day. Balls and 
Reunions. Theatre, Lawn Tennis, Coif, Rifle Range, etc. English, Catholio, Protestant, 
Russian Church, and Synagogue. Prospectus given by the Burgermeisteramt. 


Numerous Apartments with Kitchen for the Season, also Single Villas. May, June, 
and September, very reduced rents. 


SEASON FROM MAY TO SEPTEMBER. 


~2 MARIENBAD 


OTEL KLINGE 


FIRST CLASS HOTHIE. 
LATEST COMFORTS. RENOWNED CUISINE. 


The Principal and Largest Hotel in the Town. 


Finest situation on the Kurpark, facing the Kreusbrunnen, with magnificent views. — 300 Rooms, 
Apartments with Bath. Reading, Smoking rooms, and Lounge. Mall. 
Mlectrie Light. 3 Lifts. ‘elophone. Vacuum Cleaner. Garden. Golf Links. Garage, Carriages. 

ter 1910-1911 considerably enlarged. 


MOST FASHIONABLE RESTAURANT OF THE TOWN. 
“ RATSKELLER" 
Very interesting. 
Own Orchestra. * Concerts every Evening. 


RUBRITIU: Proprietor. 


The late Ring of England 
The Duke of Orleans, 
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Mount Ararat, 184 
Mount Everest, 319 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. Se 


TRAVEL wn COMFORT! 


A VERY IMPORTANT ITEM IN THE TRAVELLER'S OUTFIT IS FOOTWEAR. 
Norris’ Boots are known all over the world for 


COMFORT & RELIABILITY. 


To Gentlemen requiring a strong 
serviceable boot of neat appearance, we 
can confidently recommend our famous 


** KNOCKABOUT.” 


Madein . . 
Norris’ Famous Horse 


Skin, Box Calf, and 16/6 & 21j- 


Tan Willow - - - 


Norris’ Celebrated “N” Boot. 


For Shooting and Extra Heavy Wear. 


Absolutely invulnerable against 
Dampness. 


Black or Brown - - - - - 30/- 
Second Grade, lighter - - - 22/ 6 


Rev. J. EV. WILLIAMS, ANGLESEY, writes, MARCH 9TH, 1903: 
"Your boots are certainly very durable. T have the original old pair on this minute! Date of purchase, 
5101804! 1” ‘That is as good as.an advertisement. ‘They have been soled two or three times 


WE CAN FIT YOU BY POST. . . 
State size usually worn, or send outline of foot standing, or old | boot for size. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


GEORGE NORRIS, £2:,Bishensgete, 


(Dept. 27B.) Telephone: 11777 Central. 
28 & 29, St. Swithin’s Lane ; 8, Holborn Viaduct ;-Salisbury.House, London Wall, E.C. 
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Newcastle, 471 Osaka, 381 
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Petra, 235 

Petrified Forests, The, 
431 


* Petropavlovek, 339 


Petroveki-Zavod, 360 


* Pfifers, 18, 92 
‘ Philadelphia, 238 


Philndelphia (U.8.A.), 


Phile, 226 
Philippines, The, 352 


: Philippopolis, 17% 


Piacenza, 14, 134 
Picton, 406 
Pierrefitte, 14 
Pierrefonds: les-Bains, 


Pietermaritebure, 463, 
471 


' Pietersburg, 469 


Nile, The, 208 | Paliti (Palicsfirdo), 13 | 
Nilgiri Hills, 334 Pallanza, 13, 139 
Nimes, 13 Palma, 13, 193 
Nineveh, 239 : Palmerston, North, 
Ningpo, '369 | 406 


Nippon, 375 


Pali 235 
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Puerto Rico, 442 

Punjab, The, 293 

Punta Arenas, 452 
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: Purna, 307 
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Islands, 420 
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Queretaro, 439 


: Quetta, 337 


Quito, 440 


Rabat, 199 
Ragaz, 14, 94 
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Raipur, 289 
Rajot, 303 
R4jputéna, 303 
Ramsey, 513 
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Rangoon, 279, 340 
Rapallo, 14, 126 
Rarotonga, 409 


, Rastatt, 176 


Ravenna, 14, 143 


; Rawal-Pindi. 298 


Bed Sea, 283 
pesens i 14, 174 
lo, 


, Rey 


Regini 


a, 415 
| Reichenhall Bad, 94 


Renk, 475 


. Rennes-les-Bains, 94 


Resht, 188 
Reunion, 473 
Revel, 171 
Revelstoke, 416 
Reykjavik, 28 
Bheims, 14, 130 
» Rheinfelden, 04 
Bhine, The, 154 
" Rhodesia, 464 
Rhyl, 516 
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= In the Southern part of the 
St. Blasien BLACK FOREST. 
(2625 ft. above Sea level.) 


Mountain Air, Forest, Terrain, and Winter Cure 
Resort. Well-known Winter Sporting Place. 


Extensive Pine Forests, with countless well-kept Promenades 

and High-roads. Sanatoria, with all modern equipment, 

under medical supervision. Hotels, Pensions, and Private 

Apartments to suit all tastes. Regular Motor Services 
with Titisee and Waldshut Stations, 


Information and Prospectuses 


on application to the Kurverein. 


MLL SA SA SA SA SA SASS ASY 


IN MOTOR-GAR "sre" SOUTHERN BLACK FOREST. 


(Motorwagen Gesellschaft St. Blasien, G.m.b.H.) 
CARS ARE RUN THE WHOLE YEAR. 


TITISEE—via Schluchsee—ST. BLASIEN. 
ST. BLASIEN—via Hiéchenschwand -WALDSHUT. 
ST. BLASIEN—TODTMOOS. 
ST. BLASIEN-MENZENSCHWAND. TITISEE-FELDBERG. 


8T. BLASIEN-TITISEE > 
8ST. BLASIEN-WALDSHUT - \ or vice-versa 4.50 M. 
8T. BLASIEN-TODTMOOS - ¥ i 2.50 M. 


8T. BLASIEN-MENZENSCHWAND ,, is 1.25 M. 
TITISEE-FELDBERG 3.00 M;_ FELDBERG-TITISEE 2.50 M. 
TITISEE-FELDBERG and back 5.00 M. 
(The above fares include 10 kg. hand baggage free!. 
Heavy Luggage and Goods are forwarded daily from Titisee Station by Motor Lorvies, 
SEATS MAY BE BOOKED IN ADVANCE:-— 
In FREIBURG, ut the Kiosk at the Central St {Northern exit), Telephone No, 2502: 
In ST. BLASIEN, at the Kiosk, Telephone No. 
In TIPISEE, at the Kiosk, Telephone No, 57 Noustadt: 
In WALDSHUT, T, at the Siation Hotcl, Telephone No. 10 
‘ODTMOOS, at Meusrs. Muller-De; ser’ 's, Telephone Ni 
In MBNZENSCHW AND (irsohon; ‘elephone No. 5 Ber 
In FELDBERG, Hotel Feidbergerhof, Telephone Feldbergerhof. 
TICKETS for any of the partial journeys obtainable from (Conductor. 
For TIME TABLES or any other information respecting these Services apply to any of the above addresses. 
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Rimini, 143 At. John’s (NFL), 413 
Rio de Janeiro, 451 St. Kitts, 441 * 

Rio de Oro, 477 


Riolo, 95 3 

Rippoldsau, Bad, xix, gt, Leonards, 497- 
14, 95 St. Louis, 429 

Riva, 14 St. Lucia, 441 


Rocamadour, 14, 116 
Rockhampton, 400 
ky Mountains, 418, 
427 


Rohitsch, 14, 95 
Roma, 40) Ss 
Rome, 14, 42 
Rémerbad, 14, 95 
Roneegno, 
Ronda, 115 
Rondebosch, 462 
Roseau, 441 
Rosenheim, 15 
Roskilde, 163 
88-on-Wye, 321 
Rostock, 166 
Rothenburg, 174 
Rothenfelde, 95 


St. Malo,’108 


| St. Maurice, 1. 
St. Michael's, 440 


. Nectaire, 15, 98 
St. Paul, 427 

St. Petersburg, 15, 54 
St. Raphael, 13 

St. Sampson's, 501 
St. Sauveur, 15, 98 


St. Vincent, 442 


Saitsev, 35! 
Sakkarah, 220 
Salamanea, 115 


5 Salerno, 138 
Kotterdam, 15, 39, 153 Salice, 15, 93 
uen, 15, | Salies-de-Béarn, 15, 98 
Royal Gorge, 430 | Salins-les-Bains, 13. 98 | 
Royat, 15, 96 Salins-Moutiers, 98 
Roza, 288 Salisbury, 463 
Rumania, 49 Salonica, 15, 179 
Russia, 5  Salsomaggiore, 15, 99 
Bustehuk, 180 Salt Lake City, 430 
Ryde, 502 | Salvador, 443 | 
Salzbrunn, Bad, 15, 99 | 
| Salzburg, 15, 177 
“| Salzkammergut, 20 
Sabathn, 318 ! Salzschlir, Bad, 99 
Sacramento, 430 | Samaden, 
Sadras, 326 | Samara, 358 
Safi, 200 Samérang, 347 
Saigon, 350 ; Samoa, 409. 
Sail-les-Bains, 15, 96 San Casciana, 99 
St. Adresse, 108 | Sanchi, 290 


St. Amand, 96 

St. Annes, 512 

St. Aubin's, 501 

St. Beatenberg, 3, 147 
St. Blasien, iv, xxxii, 

15, 96, 16) 

St. Brelade’s Bay, 501 
St. Christan, 96 


Sandakan, 352 
Sandown, 502 
San Francisco, 433 
San José, 443 
. San Juan, 442 
San Marino, 70 
San Remo, iv, 15, 123 
: San Salvador, 443 


St. Dents, 473 San Sebastian, 15, 113 ; 
St. Etienne, 15 Santa Cruz, 456 
St. Gallen, 15 ; Santa Fé, 437 


St. George's, 441 
St. Gervais-les-Bains, 


St. Helena, 457 

St. Helier, 501 
Honoré, 15, 97 
St. Sakob, 181, 144 
St, Joan de Taiz, 15, 


11 
st. Joachimsthal, 97! 


| Santiago, 450 
Sarawak, 351 
Sardinia, 194 
Sardis, 237 
Sark, 501 
Saskatoon, 418 
Sasseram, 312 
Sassnitz, 166 
Savona, 16, 123 
Scarborough, 491 


St. Laurent-les-Bains, 
97 


St. Margherita, 16, 126 
5 


St. Moritz, 15, 97, 146! 


St. Valery en Caux, 15 
St Vineent, Cape, 280 


Schatthausen, 16, 
, Scheidegg, 149 
Scheveningen, 16 
Schinznach, Bad, 16, 
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Schlangenbad, 16, 99 
Schluchsee, 160 
nls, 101 
ca, 100 
Scilly Islands, 507 
Scutari, 70 
Seaton, 503 
Seattle, 434 
Sebastopol, 182 
Seeundra, 292 
Segovia, 16 
Sehwan, 336 
Sekondi, 476 
Seleucia, 243 
Semlin, 178 
Sentinel, 434 
| Seoul, 375 
Serajevo, 16 
Seringapatam, 333 
Servia, 59 


161 


Sestri-Levante, 18, 126! 


Setif, 203 

: Seville, 18, 114 

Shahdara, 298 

; Shanghai, 342, 369 

| Shanklin, 502 

Sheringham, 493 

; Shershah, 297 

! Shillong, '321 
Shimonoseki, 381 

Shinagawa, 383 

Shiraz, 101 

Sholapur, 307 

Siam, 349 

Siddhpur, 303 

Sidmouth, 503, 

; Siena, 16, 126 
Sierra Leone, 476 
Sierre, 16 
Silchar, 320 
Silsileh, 225 
Simferopol, 182 
Simla, 317 : 
Simpion Tuanel, The, 
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Sind (Province of), 336 
Singapore, 342, 344 
Singen, 160 
Sion, 16 
Sirhind, 295 
Sirmione, 16, 100 
kaguay, 42/ 
Sliema, 195 
Smolensk, 357 
Smyrna, 236 
Soden, Bad, 100 
Soerakarta, 348 
Sofia, 16, 36 
Sorrento, 16, 127 
Souk-Ahras, 205 
South Hazleton, 419 
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Southland 
The, 407 
Southport, 512 
Southwold, 494 
Spa, 16, 100 -- 
Spain, 60 
Spezia, 16, 126 
Spiez, 16, '147 
Spokane, 428 
Srinagar, 299 
Stachelberg, Bad, 100 
|. 101 


“District, 


” Steben, Bad, 


Stewart, 420 

Stockholm, 16, 64 

Stolzeniels, Castle of, 
7 


15 
Straits Settlements, 
343 

, Strassburg, 16, 176 
| Strathpeffer, 490 
 Stresa, 16, 139 

| Stuttgart, 16, 176 
Sucre, 450 

| Sudvres, 112 
, Suez, 283 

Suez Canal, 281 
| Sulden, 16 

, Sulzbrunn, 17, 101 
‘ Sumatra, 349 
| Sérabaya, 348 

; Surat, 303 

‘Snva, 408 

| Swanage, 500 
Swatow, 369 

) Sweden, 62 

: Switzerland, 65 
| Sydney, 384, 392 
Syene (see Assonan) 
| Sylhet (Sithet), 320 
j Syracuse, 17, 129 
| Szabadka, 178 

i Szezawnica, 101 
Szeged, 180 
| Szentivényi Csorbato, 
'  XXXvi, 101 


| Tabriz, 186 

| Tacoma, 434 

‘ Pacoronte, 457 

: Tahiti, 408 

| Tahoe, Lake, 430 

‘Pai, 17 
Taj Mahal, The, 292 
Tampico, 430 
Tangier, 198 

' Tanjore, 327 
Tanta, 212 

{ Taormina, 1%, 129 

| Taranaki, 403. 

| Tarasp, Bad; 17, 101 

| Tasmania, 401 

' Tétra-Fired, 101 

' Tatra, High, 22 


WIESBADEN 


WORLD FAMOUS HEALTH RESORT. 
ON THE RHINE. 
TREATMENT ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Fashionable Watering Place. 
Hot Mineral Springs, 155° Fahr., 


Notable Cures in 


Rheumatism, 
Paralysis, Respiratory, Digestive, and Nervous 
Disorders. 


New Radium Emanatorium, 
The Greatest in Europe. 


Magnificent new Kurhaus, 
aried Entertainments. OPERA. 


Racing. Golf. Tennis. 


Booklets, Hotel Lists, and all information free from the ‘MUNICIPAL ENQUIRY 
OFFICE” in WIESBADEN. 


HOTEL METROPOLE 


Excellent position (Wilhelmstrasse) close to Central 
Station, Kurhaus, and Theatre. 


Suites and Rooms with Baths, running hot and cold 
water, and Toilet. 
Garage. Pension Arrangements. 
Rooms from Mks. 3. 
KOCHBRUNNEN BATH HOUSE. 


Own direct Springs from the Kochbrunnen. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


xxxiv HEALTIO RESORTS, ETC. 
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H U NG A RY Bathing Resorts and 
Climatic Stations 


BELONGING TO AND UNDER THE CONTROL OF 
THE ROYAL HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT. 


HERKULES. FURDO (Herkules Bad), Hungary. 


46 hours from London, via Vienna, Budapest, and Temesvar. 168 miters above 
the sea, beautifully situated in the romantic Valley of the Cserna, with a mild 
climate. First-class Kurhaits. First-class Hotels with Pension at moderate fixed 
tariff. Good Military and Czigany Bands, Lawn Tennis, Dances, beautiful 
Walks, Trout Fishing. Season—MAY to OCTOBER, — 12,000-14,000 Visitors. 
Thermal Springs 56° C, contain Salt and Chloride of Calcium with Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen. Strongly recommended for the cure of Rheumatism, Sciatica, 
Arthritis, Chlorosis, Anemia, General Nervous Exhaustion, Diseases of the 
Stomach, Kidneys, erencz Jozsef udvar; Rezso udvar; Ferenes 
udvar ; Josef foloreeg : Stefania, ete. 


VIZAKNA. Hungary. 


48 how's from London, via ‘Vier Budapest, and Kolozsvar. 1,350 feet 
above the sea level, mild climate. First-class Hotels and Kurhaus. Good Music. 
Dances. Lawn Tennis. Season——MAY 15th to SEPTEMBER 15th. 3,500 to 
4,500 Visitors. At Vizakna is a Natural Brine Lake, and strongly impregnated 
brine springs varying from 16% to 26°,. Modern Salt Bath Installation and 
Inhalatorium. Mud Baths. Special Children’s Bath with 394, of brine only. 
Strongly recommended for Women’s Diseases, Anchylosis, Lumbago, Gout, 
Catarrh-of the Stomach and Respiratory Organs. 


TATRALOMNICZ, Hungary. 

40 hours from London, via Berlin, Oderberg, and Popradfelka. A delightful 
Summer and Winter Climatic Station, 2,700 to 3,300 fect above the sea level, 
situated on the steep southern side of the Magas Tatra (the High Tatra), in the 
midst of enormous forests of pines. Sub-Alpine climate. First-class Hotel with 
every comfort at moderate pension terms. The attractions of Tatralomnicz 
include Shooting, Fishing, Race Meetings, Pigeon Shooting, Golf, Tennis, Dances. 
Many beautiful promenades in the mountains. 

WINTER SPORTS: Bob-sleighing, with electric traction for the retwn 
journey. Seasons—MAY 15th to SEPTEMBER 30th, DECEMBER 15th to 
FEBRUARY 15th. Strongly recommended for Anzmia, Jaundice, Bronchial 
Catarrh, Nervous Exhaustion, Basedow’s (or Grave's) Discase, and General Debility. 
Modern Cold Water Cure Installation. Tuberculous cases not admitted. 


4 Z 
SZENTIVANY i CSORBATO, Hungary. 

39 hours from London, via Berlin and Oderberg. A famous tourist centre, 
known as the “ Pearl of the Tatra,” situated on the steep southern slopes of the 
Magas Tatra, 4,300 feet above the sea level. First-class Hotel with fixed pension 
terms. Mountain climbing, deer, chamois, and wild boar shooting, trout fishing. 
Good Concerts. Season—JUNE to SEPTEMBER. Strongly recommended for 
Anemia, Diseases of the Nerves and General Debility, Bronchial and Digestive 
Catarrhs, and Basedow’s (or Grave’s) Disease... No Tuberculous Patients taken. 
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‘Tn BURBERRY 


THE ONE OVERCOAT 
For the Traveller by Road, Bail or oe 
JHE BURBERRY, 


in distinctive mate rials / 
woven and proofed by, 
Burberry processes, com- /.,// 
pletely satisfies the varied , 
requirements of sport or, ‘/ 
travel in all climates. De 


WEATHERPROOFED 


by exhaustive systems, 
THE BURBERRY prevents ill- 
effects arising from expos 
to rain, mist, or dew, wh 
neither excessive heat nor 
extreme cold affects its 
protective powers. 


AlR- “FREE ana tight-j 


weight, THE Burzerry ff 
is a great comfort in bad 
weather, yet it is not} 
fatiguing or overheating | 
even on the closest day. 


Race Burberry. [JENSELY WOVEN 


Illustrated and non-conductive, THE 

Catalogue BurBERRY serves alike to 

and Patterns exclude the heat of the sun 

of Burberry or cold wind, and maintains 

Materials a healthful physical tem- , 

Post Free perature under the most . 

on request. divergent conditions. The Burberry. 


BURBERRYS ¢ronbon; 


8 & 10, Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS. 
Appointed Agents in principal cities throughout the World. 
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PREFACE. 


Wiru this new and enlarged Edition, “BrapsHaw’s Tarovcn Rovurss” 
reaches its fifty-second issue, and every effort has been made to render it of 
even greater value than its predecessors. The work has not merely been 
corrected, revised, and re-cast, but re-written to so great an extent that this 
edition may almost be regarded as a new book rather than a re-issue of an 
old one. 

Amongst the important additions to this issue, attention is called to the 
he Directory of Bathing Resorts ” (page 71), which furnishes a concise summary 
of the climatic and hygienic characteristics, the resources and attractions, of 
all important Spas both at home and abroad ; whilst in the sections devoted 
to the ‘“ Routes ” (many of which are for the first time accompanied by outline 
maps), particulars will be found of all that is best worth seeing in the towns 


and health resorts upon any particular line of rail. 


Farther afield, in the Near and Far East, due note has been taken of the 
alterations which have been made, and are still in progress, as a result of recent 
social, political, and dynastic changes ; but where the kaleidoscope alters so 
quickly, the rapid developments render anything but a daily chronicle of events 


to a certain extent behind the times. 


In Egypt, due mention has been made of the latest archeological discoverios 
of interest to tourists. In the South African section, details will be found of 
the political and economical changes brought about by the formation of the 


> railway beyond 


Union, and of the steady progress of the “ Cape-to-Cairo ” 
the Victoria Falls. Full particulars are also given in relation to the many 
points of interest in British Central Africa, the Ruwenzori Highlands, and 


the Equatorial Lake regions, acceasible by railway from Mombasa. 


The sections relating to the outlying portions of the Empire—India, Tho 
Straits Settlements, the Great Dominions of Australasia and Canada—havo 


xi PREFAOR. 


also been re-written, and will, it is trusted, be found to embody in a condensed 
form what is most of interest to travellers in these quarters of the world. 


Considerable space is devoted to the description of the remarkable 
railway expansion in the last few years; and in the section treating of the 


United States of America an attempt has been made to catalogue and define 
the advantages offered by the various Trans-continental Routes. 


Special attention has been given to the Bibliographies, ample references 
being made to the latest and best works on the various sections, separately 


arranged in their proper places. 


Although no claim is made to immunity from error, no effort has been spared. 


to avoid inaccurate or misleading statements, and it is hoped that the percentage 
of error, inevitable in a book which practically covers the whole tourist world, 
is reduced to a minimum. The Editor, however, whilst taking this opportunity 
of thanking his correspondents in all quarters of the world for their courteous 
assistance, will be much obliged for a notification of any ‘inaccuracies which 
may have escaped attention, or for suggested improvements for a subsequent 


edition. 


Bravseaw House, Surrey STREET, 


Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
E. A. R. B. 
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t soothes the most sensitive Skin. 
EUX-E-SIS is invaluable to MOTORISTS and TRAVELLERS. 
CAUTION.—Ask for the Widow Lloyd's Eux-e-sis at Chemists or Stores. ‘The 
genuine bears signature * Aimée Lloyd.” (Widuw of A. 8, Lloyd) in 
Red on labels. Refuse any other. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I.-GENERAL HINTS. 

Selection of Route.—The purposes of travel 
vary to such an extent, and the object of the 
traveller is attained in so many different | 
ways, that many alternative routes are necded. | 
Some people seck to pass from place to! 
place in the shortest time at the least expense, , 
others will sacrifice speed in order to secure { 
greater comfort on the journey, or will deviate | 
from the direct route to their destination , 
in ‘order to see whatever promises to interest | 
them. Only necessity will drive some to forsake 
the most frequented routes and the conveniences 
common to civilized life, whilst others are best 
satisfled when roughing it in’ wild regions amidst 
strange surroundinge, with people whose habits 
are new to them; so that the personal pre- 
dilection of the traveller usually determines the 
choice of route. It is the province of a guide- 
book to indicate merely the various routes | 
available, and to furnish such information as | 
will enable the intending traveller to choose 
between them. The quickest, shortest, and. 
cheapest is not necessarily the best, when so 
much depends upon each individual's point of | 
view, but an initial mistake is less likely to 
be made if the itineraries of the several routes 
are at least glanced at before a ticket is taken or 
@ passage booked. Both experienced travellers 
and enthusiastie tourists read up the guide-books | 
before arriving at the places they intend to visit, | 
and thus not only save time, but also rarely fail | 
to see the things they expect to interest them. | 

Hinta on travelling in different parts of the | 
world are given in the Introductory Notes at the | 
beginning of the sections of this book, and, where | 
necessary, for particular journeys at the com- 
mencement of cach itinerary. Much supple- : 
mentary useful information for the ordinary | 
traveller abroad 1s contained in “ Bradshaw's | 
Continental Guide,” revised monthly, and itself ; 
a complete and sufficient handbook of European 


, travel. 
advantage the periodical publications issued by 
Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son, The Sleeping 
Car Co., Dr. Henry 8, Lunn, Ltd., and Messrs. 
Dean and Dawson, which treat particularly 


The tourist may also study with 


of travel for pleasure. The voyager into 
little-known territories should consult “‘ Hints 
to Travellers, Scientific and General,” edited 
by E. Reeves for the Royal Geographical 
Society (9th ed., 2 vols., 15s., 1903), whilst for 
pioneers there is no better practical guide than 
the late Professor Galton’s well-known “ Art of 
Travel” (8th ed., 7s. 6d., Murray), and “‘ Shifts 
and Expedients of Camp Life, Travel, and 
Exploration,” by Lord and Baines. 


Consult also “The Frontiersman’s Pocket 
Book” (Murray) and “Outfit and Equipment 
for the Traveller, Explorer, and Sportsman.” 

Relative Cost.—Time is the chicf factor 
influencing the relative cost of the different ways 
of travelling, the slower being oftener the more 
expensive, and road travel the most costly of all 
when the charges are calculated, not per diem, but 
according to the distance covered. On the other 
hand, extra specd, whether by road, rail, or sea, 
increases the fare. Where there are both steamer 
and rail services to destination, the relative cost 
of the journey is usually in favour of the sea route 
when board is included in the passage money, but 
| the difference is not great. To the East it is . 
cheaper to go by sea from London, the allowance 
made by the Companies to a port of call on the 
Mediterranean not covering the actual expenses 
of the overland journey. To the Northern 
Capitals the fares by sea do not generally include 
| meals, and, as land transit is quicker, the total 
expenditure incurred in reaching a destination 
is about the same. Passengers with much 
baggage effect a saving by choosing sea routes. 


The cost of living, and incidentally the cost of 
travelling, differs/greatly, those countries usually 
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The fortress of Marienberg and the old bridge over the Main. 


WURZBURG 


One of the most ancient and most picturesque Towns of Germany. 


HISTORICAL REMINISCENCES. | TREASURES OF ART. 


Famous Seat of Learning. Lovely surroundings. 
WINE GROWING DISTRICT OF GREAT RENOWN. 


The ROYAL PALACE of Witrzburg, famous as 


‘the most beautiful Palace in Germany.” 


LUITPOLD MUSEUM, old Franconian art 
collection, contains precious specimens of sculpture by the 
celebrated sculptor Riemenschneider. 


Prospectus gratis from the FREMDEN—VERKEHRS—VEREINS— 
WURZBURG, or BRADSHAW’S OFFICES. 
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being the cheapest in which the monetary unit is 
small, aa the franc. That coin in Belgium has 
almost the’ same purchasing value for the 
traveller as the florin has for him in Holland, the 
mark in Germany, the krone in Austria, and the 
rouble in Russia, America, with its gold dollar, 
is even more expensive for the stranger. In the 
East the piastre, value about twopence-farthing, 
is of too low a denomination for economy, and 
all charges are relatively higher for foreigners 
than they are in Europe. 
Europeans must live in such extravagant fashion 


that travelling expenses are quite double what ' 


they would be for suitable accommodation, 
services, and board in Europe. The actual 
travelling expenses, omitting hotel charges 
(which are, in India and Australia cspecially, 
cheaper than in England), in the British Colonies 
would amount to more than in most European 
countries. In recently scttled countries, and 
among rough communities, what visiting 
Europeans consider the bare necessaries of life 
are luxuries to the ordinary residents, and are 
charged for as such. 

Sporting, exploring, and similar expeditions 
into distant regions represent the most costly 
form of foreign travel; walking and cycling 
tours in the Belgian and Luxemburg Ardennes, 
Brittany, Normandy, the Eiffel, and the Black 
Forest its cheapest form. 

Co-operative travel, as organised by the chief 
agencies, has reduced the cost of foreign travel 
very considerably, and has opened out the 
Continent and more distant places to many who 
otherwise would never visit them. 

The fares and other charges given will enable 
the traveller to estimate approximately the 
expenditure necessary for any journey. When 
travelling by rail, add one-fourth to the railway 
fare for freight of baggage ; for supplementary 


charges, tips, and incidental expenses on the { 


journey, add 5 per cent. of the railway fare to 
the cost of the ticket; for incidental expenses 
in town, allow at least one-fourth of the cost of 
living there. See Fares List, page 1. 
Passports.—Although British and American 
subjects are now permitted to enter most 
foreign countries without passports, every 
person before travelling abroad should obtain 
@ passport from the Foreign Office. In some 


In the Far East, | 
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countries it is required of every person passing 
the frontier ; in others, although the possession 
of one is not obligatory for tourists and persons 
merely passing through the territory, it affords a 
Teady means of identification, and is useful when 
claiming letters Poste Restante, and to sightseers 
for obtaining admission to buildings or collections 
temporarily closed to the public. Everywhere 
abroad the traveller on business, and anyone 
who is making a long sojourn, will find a passport 
most useful. 


| Vis4s.—The passport is a licence to travel; 
some governments before accepting its validity 
| require that it shall be presented to one of their 
Diplomatic or Consular Officers abroad, and 
receive his seal, as evidence of inspection. This 
+ endotsement is termed a visa. 


WHERE OBLIGATORY.—Paasports, with vise of 
the authorised Diplomatic or Consular Officials of 
the respective countries, are absolutely necessary 
for travellers to Rumania, Russia, Servia, the 
Turkish Dominions, Persia, Venezuela, Hayti, 
and Columbia. They are also required for 
Austria-Hungary when entering the countries 
from Servia or Rumania. Passports only: 
Bulgaria, Greece (land frontier), Spain, Portugal 
(most advisable), Asiatic countries and foreign 
possessions in the East, Mexico, the South 
| American Republics, and foreign possessions in 

Africa. 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE ISSUE OF 
PassPorTs.—Passports are granted to British 
subjects upon written application to the Chief 
Clerk of the Foreign Office, London, using the 
special printed form issued for the purpose, and 
accompanied with a Certificate of Identity and 
Recommendation signed by any Banking Firm 
established in the United Kingdom, or by any 
Mayor, Magistrate, Justice of the Peace, Minister 
| of Religion, Physician, Surgeon, Solicitor, or 
; Notary resident in the United Kingdom. The 
; applicant’s Certificate of Birth may also be 
1 required; and, on request, the religion of the 
| applicant will be stated on the passport. 
| 


DURATION OF PASSPORT.—A passport is valid 


months only; for Turkey and Rumania a now 
| visa is required for cach visit; other visas tor 
the duration of passport. 
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HEIDELBERG castLe. 


HEIDELBERG, the most beautifully situated town on the 


Continent, is the favourite resort of the British and the Americans. 


This city of Art and Education is one of the finest, healthiest, 
pleasantest, and cheapest towns to visit and live in. It has some very 
fine Churches, Theatres, excellent Colleges, High Schools, and all sorts 
of high-class educational institutions for the young, besides one of the 
best universities in Germany. 


Foreigners who wish to reside in Heidelberg will find education, rents, 
and provisions very cheap, and visitors will find good and clean Hotel 
Accommodation. There are also first-class Boarding Houses in Heidel- 
berg, where very good full pension can be had at very reasonable prices. 


The environs of Heidelberg are exceedingly beautiful, and many 
excursions are second to none. 


For all further information write to— 
STAEDTISCHES VERKEHRS BUREAU, HEIDELBERG. 
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How To Qprain A PassroRT.—Persons 
wishing to save trouble and expense can obtain 
passports from “ Bradshaw" House, Surrey 
Street, Strand. Printed forms of application 
will be sent on receipt of stamped envelope, and 
the passport (duly visé where necessary) can be 
forwarded by post, to any address 
United Kingdom, if desired. Fce for obtaining 
Passport, 5s., including Foreign Office charge ; 
for each visa, 2s., in addition to the Consulate 
Charges, which vary. 

Meney.—The best kind of coin for the journey 
is the currency of the country to be visited. All 
kinds of foreign moneys can be bought in London 
at a better rate of exchange than elscwhere® 
ordinarily at the frontier stations a close rate of 
exchange is quoted only for the currencies of the 
two countries on the border. Messrs. Thomas 
Cook & Son are Foreign Bankers, and, in addition 
to exchanging different currencies, issue personal 
Notes for amounts of £5, £10, £20, etc., payable 
at their many agencies abroad—a method which 
has advantages over the ordinary Circular Notes 
and Letters of Credit issued by the various Banks, 


in the | 
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; Services of H.B.M. Consul should only be sought 


in cases of real difficulty, such as friction with 
the local authorities. These gentlemen are not 


, expected to take the place of tourist agents, nor 
| is the British Consulate meant to be a kind ot 


which are to be preferred only when large | 


amounts are involved. On the Continent, Bank 
of England Notes are generally cashed at a more 
favourable rate of exchange than are English 
sovereigns. In the Colonies it is otherwise, and 
in South Africa one per cent. is the commission 
charged for cashing Notes. Circular Notes and 
Bankers’ Drafts are also subject to various 
deductions for stamp duty, commission, ex- 
change, etc., and often as much trouble is 
oecasioned in cashing them as is experienced 
in cashing an ordinary cheque. 


The traveller is, however, advised to carry his | 
cheque-book with him; many foreizn bankers | 


will cash cheques cheaply if the drawer is 
introduced by a local resident. In cases of 
unexpected detention through illness, quarantine, 
ete., the hotel keepers are usually willing to 
cash cheques on London if the Banker's commis- 
sions for collection and discount are added to the 
sum. Do not carry away from any forcign 
country any considerable amount of the currency, 
but exchange it as near the frontier as con- 
venient. 

Gonsats and their Relation te Travellers.— 
Travellers would do well to remember that the 


general information bureau. Such a warning is 
not superfluous, a3 many cases have been known 
where a Consul has been expected to give advice 


| and information about hotels and lodging-houses. 


Indeed, in one case a traveller called at the 
Consulate and insisted on seeing the Consul 
personally; whereupov it was found that he 
wished to know the cab fare from his hotel to 
the steamer! One must admit, however, that 
in this matter English travellers show more 
consideration than Americans. 


Railway Law for Passengers.—The foliowing 
hints on points of railway regulations which 
obtain in France, and in some measure in most 
countries of Western Europe, in connection 
with which trouble often ensues, may not, 
perhaps, be superfluous : 


1. Olalm to a Seac—The right to a seat, 
which has been engaged by placing upon it a 
coat or some other article, has actually been 
legalised by a recent test case in the French law 
courts, though this right in England depends, 
of course, solely upon custom, and cannot be 
enforeed. Each passenger is also entitled to 
the use of that portion of the rack and floor 
immediately above or below his seat. 


2. Gentrol of Windows.—English travellers 
often complain of the tendency of French 
travellers to keep the windows closed un- 
necessarily. It is the best policy to put up with 
this annoyance, as an appeal to the guard will 
not as a rule be successful. 


3. Tips to Porters. — English travellers are 
apt to inveigh against the greed and rapacity of 
French porters, especially at Paris stations. 
This is probably due to ignorance of the fact 
that at Paris termini the facteur who fetches a 
cab trom outside the station—and this is usually 
uecessary—is entitled to a gratuity, and in Pari- 
one franc is customary. This being the case, the 
traveller who presents him with a few coppers 
(which would be civily accepted at a London 
station) must not be surprised if he be confronted 
with black looks. 
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BRITISH ano FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON 


the Soripturene the various languages published by the Soolety may be obtained at the 
H above address, or at any Brine following ‘sranon Depots :— 


Adelaide, Grenfell Strect Hong Kong. 6, D'Aguilar Street 
Aden, U.E.Ch. Scotland Mission, Sheikh Othman | Johannesburg, Northampton Buildings, Hoek 
Alexandria, 27, Rue Gare de Ramleh Street 

ers, 63, Rue d'Isly Kolee, 95, Yedo Macht 
Athens, 2, Philhellene Street Lausanne, |8, Rue de I' Hallé 
Auckland, Sunday School Union Lisbon, 32, Rua das Janellas Verdes 
Bagdad, Mr. Rezuti Habbaba, Bible House Madras, Memorial Hall 
Basle, 3. Schlusselberg Madrid, 2 and 4, Fior Alta 

le, 25, Pop Lukina Ulica Malta, 248, Strada Reale, Valetta 

Berlin, #1, Bernburger Strasse, S.W. Manila, 274, Calle Keal, Ermita 
Berne, 9, Naegeligasse Marseilles, Libraire Evangélique, 130, Rue de 
Bombay, 74-78, Hornby Road Rome 
Brisbane, Eden Place, George Street Melbourne, 241-243, Flinders Lane 
Brussels, 129, Chaussée d'Ixelles Mombasa, B. F. B.S. Depot 
Bucharest, 2, Strada Salcimilor Paris, 58, Rue de Clichy ; 
Budapest, 4, Dedkplatz | Port Bald, Sheftesbury Buildings, Sharia El 
Cairo, b. F. B. 8. Depot, Sharia el-Madabegh Nil, No. 31 
Calcutta, 23, Chowringhee Road Rome, Palazzo Assic. Gen., 25, Piazza Venezia 
Cannes, !2, Boulevard Carnot Shanghai, 17. Peking Road 
Cape Town, 150, Longinarket Street Singapore, 17-2. Armenian Street 
Colombo, Bihiv House, Union Place Suez, Egypt General Mission 
Constantinople, !-2, ‘Tunnel Passage, Pera Sydney, 242, Pitt Street 
Geneva, 2, Place de la Petite-Fusteric Tangier, Bible Depot, Rue de Fez 
Gibraltar, King Edward VII. Sailors’ and | Toronto, 14, Collexe Street 

Soldiers’ Institute Vienna, 40, Brauhausgasse 
Hobart, 121, Bathurst Street 


Further information may be obtained from the Society's House in London, where contribuilons 
will be thankfully received. 


CROSSING THE CHANNEL ? 


Take the Proved Remedy Established 18 Years. 


ANATA 


You Are Now Able To Avoid Sea-sickness., 


The Prescription of an Eminent London Physician 


PREVENTS SEA« TRAIN SICKNESS. 


YANATAS goes direct to the seat of the trouble and allays 
the irritation of the pneumo-gastric nerve (the true cause 
of sea-sickness), acting through the brain on the stomach. 


YANATAS (liquid form) may be obtained at Boot’s Cash Chemists (sll branches), and most 
Chemists at 2s, 9d. per bottle, For those requiring a preventative in a compact form 
YANATAS SEA-SICKNESS REMEDY. in Capsulcs, 28. 9. per box of six doses, arc 
recommended. Booklet containing Royal, Medical, and other Testimonials on the subject, free. 


Address: YANATAS Ltd., 3, ARUNDEL-ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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4. Customs Examination. — At Calais, Bou- 
logne, or Dieppe, the traveller should be on 
his guard against accepting the services of a 


man in semi-uniform (not a porter) who will ' 


offer to sec the traveller's luggage through the 


Customs, and pretend that he is a Douane | 


official. His services will cost a fee of 2s. 6d. 


* Many of these unwritten laws and regulations 
obtain on other Continental railways. For 


Browne’s “ French Law and Customs for the 
Anglo-Saxon.” 

Smuggting.—Speaking generally, it may be 
said that the customs laws are directed to 


checking the trader rather than the ordinary | Bootings can be made to almost any port, and 


traveller; and the concessions allowed in 
practice are based on the assumption that the 
goods are for the passenger's own use or con- 
sumption, and not for trading purposes. 


For instance, in practice a broken box of cigars 
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money may he refunded, if it can be shown that 
the passenger is prevented by unforeseen circum- 
stances beyond his control. Occasionally a small 
commission is deducted. Servants are charged 
according to the rates for Europcan and “ Native” 
Passengers. Families of three or more persons 


| travelling together are usually granted a roduction 


: Police, 


further information consult Mr. Arthur 8. ; Employés, Missionaries, and some others, with 


or cigarettes, or tin of tobacco, even if it exceeds | 


the small quantity “ sufficient for the journey,” 
is usually passed in most Continental countries, 
especially France, Italy, and Belgium. But if 
there were reason to suspect that the smallest 
quantity was for commercial purposes, the full 
penalty would probably be inflicted. But even 
in the same country the customs regulations are 


interpreted with varying degrees of stringency | 


at the different customs-houses. 


With regard to France, however, there was 
issued some time ago by the French Director- 
General of Customs a circular which fixed for 
the first time the exact quantities of tobacco, 


cigars, and cigarettes which may be introduced ! 


into France by passengers for their own use free 
ot duty, if declared. The quantities now allowed 
to be introduced are 10 cigars, or 20 cigarettes, 
or 140z. of tobacco. 
exceeded, duty is in future to be levied on the 
amount exceeding the quantity allowed to be 
introduced free. In France the penalty for 
smuggling matches is very severe. 


it by payment of a deposit; the balance of the 
fare will have to be paid a weok or a fortnight 
before embarkation. If not completed, the 
deposit is forfeited, but usually a transfer is 
allowed to a later date without extra fee, or the 


It these quantities are | 


of 10 per cent.; on the Eastern lines, Army, 
and Civil Service Officials, Bank 


their families and servants, are carried at 
reduced rates. Return Tickets, available from 
a month to two years (according to the length 
of voyage), are granted on most lines at a 
reduction of from 10 to 25 per cent. Through 


many owners now issue tickets for the round 
trips made by their steamers, and still further 


; cater for tourists by arranging sight-secing 


parties at ports of call, and board and lodging 
whilst ashore. 


CHoIce OF BERTH.—As a general rule, it is 
best to choose an outside cabin, and one as far as 
possible from the engines and kitchens. Even 
more important (though neglected until too late 
by ninety-nine passengers out of every hundred) 
is the side of the ship on which it is situated. It 
iseasy to bear in mind that the port (or left) side 
is the more comfortable on the outward voyage 
to Australia or the West Indies, or the Cape, and 
the starhoard (or right) side for the return voyage. 
Clearly the cabins on the port side outward 
bound get the sun in the early morning, and those 
on the starboard side get it ir the evening. It is 
obviously better to have the cabin cool in the 
afternoon and evening, when dressing for dinner, 
and going to sleep, than in the early morniny 
when the occupant is dressed and out of it before 
the heat has time to become unpleasant. For 
exactly opposite reasons, choose the starboard, 
or right (as you face the way the ship is going) 
side when coming home. There is some difference 
of opinion as regards the choice of upper or lower 
berth. Where, a8 on most ships, the upper berth 


i Se 
Sea Travel.—Book your borth carly, securing ° controls the porthole, this should be taken, 


though a bad sailor should take the lower. 


QUARANTINE is at the paseenger’s charge : 
10s. a day for first-class passengers is the usual 
tariff, and 5s. for second class. In cases of 
illness, on the Ship Surgeon’s certificate, a 
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FOR HEALTH & HOLIDAYS. 
The most popular and interesting Holiday Resort in the British Isles. 


Three hours’ charming Sail from Liverpool, Fleetwood, Heysham, or Belfast 
by Fastest Turbine Steamers afloat. 


FOR HEALTH 
& HOLIDAYS 


cars 
Map, 
CALF OF MAN: 


MAXIMUM - SUNSHINE 
MINIMUM..RAINFALL, 
UNRIVALLED AMUSEMENTS 


Pure Tonic Air. Sunny Climate. Enchanting Scenery. 


Beautifully Mlustrated Guides free. 
INTERESTING HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS. QUAINT CUSTOMS. 
AN IDEAL PLACE FOR PERMANENT RESIDENCE. 
No Income Tar, Death Duties, Land Taxes, or Industrial Insurance Acts. 
The Official Information Department {established by the Manx Government) supplies intending visitors 
with handsomely arranged Ilustrated Guides, Hotel, Boarding and Apartment and Furnished House Lists 
in the town and country districts, Steamship Sailing Arrangements, and all further information required, 


free, Addivss: 1B. W. Tosce, Becretary, at either 2, Coronation Chambers, Douglas, Isle of Man, or 
27, Imperial Buildings, Ludyate Cireux, London, E.C. 
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Passenger may be put ashore at any port of call, 
the Company undertaking to convey him to the ‘ 
destination for which he has booked as soon as | 
in a fit state to travel. The cost of transhipment | 
even to veasels of the same line is at the cost of | 
the passenger, as is his maintenance if he has 
to wait on shore pending the arrival of a steamer 
delayed by any cause. 

MEDIOAL INSPECTION.—The medical inspection 
before being allowed to land varies, like the 
customs inspection, in different countries, being 
more severe in some than it is in others. It is, 
moreover, an ordeal to which, however it may 
offend their delicacy, all have to submit to with a 
good grace, those in the first saloon as well as 
those in the steerage. At Mediterranean and 
Black Sea ports it is usually a perfunctory affair, 
the medical officer of the port merely sitting in 
the saloon while the passengers file past him. 
It is worse at American ports, and notably at 
New Orleans (where they dread yellow fever). 

SEA-SICKNESS.—Effusion of blood to the brain 
and disturbance of the digestive system are, no 
doubt, the chief causes of sea-sickness; and 
certainly those of weak digestion are particularly 
susceptible to its attacks. Then it is undeniable 
that, to put it bluntly, most people on board ship 
eat too much and take too little exercise. 
There is no infallible curé known to medical 
science, but a trial of “ Yanatas,” will probably 
prove a palliative, if not an absolute cure. 
“Yanatas” has certainly proved successful in | 
many obstinate cases. Those subject to mal-de- 
mer should, on the eve of a long voyage, take a 
mild aperient the day before the voyage. 
Speaking generally, will power will achieve 
something. A determination to stay on deck, for | 
instance, instead of at once lying down in a stuffy | 
cabin, is a move in the right direction. A willing- 
neas to take a little nourishment, under the 
doctor’s advice, is another act of wisdom ; but all 
this is counsel of perfection so far as the worst 
sufferers are concerned, and there is nothing for 
them but to lie, with their face to the wall, until 
the worst is over. Fresh air and subdued light 
are the best combination, and, beyond advising 
them to put themselves in the doctor's hands, 
there is little more to be said. 

Doctor's Fsxs.—8Strictly, the medical officer 
is supposed to give his services gratis, though he 


| away the cabin luggage. 


li 


is entitled to ask, but cannot of course claim, 
any remuneration from passengers. In practice, 
doctors on all the leading Steamship Companies 
are paid, by first-class passengers at all events, 
for any special treatment; 


PasseNcer's INSURANCE.—The principal 
Steamship Companies grant these policies. For 
instance, the R. M. S. P. Company will insure a 
passenger for £500 for a premium of 10s. one 
month, 158. two months, or £1 three months. 


BaaGage.—It is often cheaper to ship heavy 
baggage as cargo than to pay excess as baggage. 
The usual free allowance is only about 80, 25. 
and 20 cubic feet for the different classes—that 
is, 3 cwt. for 1st class passengers. Baggage 
should bear the owner’s name and destination in 
bold characters, and special labels are given for 
placing upon packages intended for the “ cabin,” 
for the “ baggage-room ” (where it can be reached 
during the voyage, if wanted), and for the 
“hold,” if going through to destination. Days, 
once or twice a week, are set apart by the baggage 
master when passengers -can unpack in the 
baggage-room the luggage wanted on voyage. 
Matches, explosives, india-rubber solutions, 
caustic, and chemicals must not be included in 
baggage or taken on board ship without written 
permission being first obtained. Dogs are not 
now generally conveyed by liners; where 
allowed they are in charge of the butcher, and 
at owner's risk. Cages with birds and animals, 
if allowed, are charged for at high freights. The 
cheaper liners, and the officers of older, slower 
shipa, will, however, often stretch a regulation 
80 as not to lose freight: 


BaaaaGE INSURANCE.—Many of the Steamship 
Companies will undertake this for their own 
Passengers. Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son issue, to 
those travelling under their arrangements, an 
open Lloyds policy on the whole of a passenger's 
baggage at a premium (including duty) of just 
over five per cent. for a year, or three per cent. 
for six months, the minimum value insured 
being £20. 

BaTus.—On arrival, the Cabin Steward will 
Point out the berth assigned, and help if stowing 
Instruct him to book 
@ time for your bath with the bath-man—in the 
tropics, two, sometimes three, baths aré given 
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2,316 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL, 


Bad Dirrheim. 


HIGHEST SALINE BATHS IN EUROPE. 
Beautifully situated in the 


BLACK FOREST, 


GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN (GERMANY). 


Possessing the strongest Brine Baths, combined with invigorating mountain air. 
Bad Diirrheim is indicated for Maladies of Assimilation, Female Complaints, 
Chronic Affections of the Heart, Maladies of the Nervous System, 
Catarrhs, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
General Debility, etc. 


ONLY 9 HOURS From PARIS BY THE 


Strassbourg Express. 
Season: APRIL-SEPTEMBER, 


QUEENSLAND: 


THE WONDERLAND OF 
AUSTRALIA. 
Unsurpassed Scenery, Ideal 
Tourists Resort, Boundless 
Agricultural and Mineral 
Resources, Area 429,120,000 
Acres, Prosperous and Pro- 
gressive, Room for Millions 

of Settlers. 


BRISBANE, ors from the Queensland 
2 wot ent-General, Marble Hall, 409 and 
‘The Famous Barron Fall 1s Railway, North Queensiand!’°410, Strand, London, W.C. 
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daily; about ten minutes is allowed each 
passenger. A lady passenger will arrange these | 
details with a Stewardess. j 


| 
PLACE’ aT TABLE.—The places at the saloon 
tables are fixed by the Chief Steward on the day 
of sailing. If in the list of passengers you see an | 
acquaintance near whom you wish to sit, a word 
to that official will often assure it. It is well to 
remember that everyone. cannot sit at the 
Captain’s table, and he has, as a matter of fact, | 
the privilege of deciding who shall do-so. ' 


Tirs.—The Steward’s fee is included in the ; 
passage money, but “ tips” are invariably given 
in addition. One-tenth of the passage money is 
ample for all. On Transatlantic liners, 10s. to 
the Cabin Steward, 10s. to the Saloon Waiter, and. 
5s. to the Bathman is the usual minimum. For 
a voyage to the West Indies, about double these 
fees should be paid. On voyages to Australia and 
the Far East the passage will be made on perhaps 
three separate ships with the one through ticket, 
and then the sums quoted will be sufficient for 
cach. portion of the voyage. On long voyages, 
and when there are few passengers, the Chief 
Steward may change the attendants once, twice, 
or oftener, to give all a chance of securing 
gratuities. If this is suspected, do not tip at all 
until the end of the voyage, and then only to the | 
last attendants. At other times, give half the tip | 
at the commencement, with an intimation that | 
there will be as much at least at the end of the 
voyage if you are satisfied with the attention | 
received. Usually “tips” are pooled by | 
Stewards, Waiters, etc., and so the extra attention | 
a “handsome douceur” should secure is not 
obtained. The biggest tip is but a mite in the 
aggregate sum divisible. 


Smoke-room attendants and others need not be | 
tipped unless special services are rendered. More | 
is always expected from the occupants of state- 
rooms and upper-deck cabins than from the 
ordinary saloon passengers, and more on the 
fastest boats of the flect than on ordinary | 
steamers. On the Pacific lines, San Francisco, | 
ete., to Australia or Japan, $5 Mex. or $2°50c. 
gold is the standard gratuity, and the same 
suffices for a voyage from the Cape to Australia. 
By direct long sea or overland route to Australia, | 
£2 each is the minimum tip for cabin and saloon 
attendants respectively. 
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DEcK CHAIRs.—LE not wanted, it may be left 
instead of a gratuity to the Deck Steward, or 
Quartermaster. Some chairs belong to the ship; 
for a gratuity a Quartermaster will label one 
with the passenger’s name for the voyage. There 
are some left by passengers, and these the Deck 
Stewards or others will offer at 10s. each—more 
or less, according to the estimated demand; It 
is usual for the purchaser to leave them as a 
gratuity. - 


Hints fer Sportsmen.—Firearms may not be 
imported without special permission in many 
countries, and although the carriage of a gun is 
not actually prohibited by railway companics 
and steamship owners, yet the possessor of a 
gun-case is regarded with such suspicion that a 
declaration that he is not carrying any cartridges 
is often required. Consuls can be of use in 
getting the requisite permission to import a 
sporting gun, and the local representatives of 
the Tourist Agencies will often undertake the 
clearing of the personal baggage, including a 
gun. In some cases the easiest way is to send 
the gun to a local gunsmith, and this the 
traveller's own gunmaker should be able to 
arrange. The local gunmaker can usually supply 
all the ammunition required, and generally can 
give the best information relative to sport in 
the country to be visited ; and his services should 
be requisitioned if the traveller has no sporting 
friends in the locality likely to be au courant 
with the regulations affecting shooting licences, 
close times, etc. Fishing Tackle is generally 
passed everywhere duty free. 


Hints for Photographers.—The necessary 
impedimenta for the amateur take up exceedingly: 
little space, if advantage be taken of the compact: 
roll film Kodaks of to-day; and sufficient spools 
of film for a hundred pictures will go into the 
empty corners of a kitbag. Two great points. 
to be remembered are the simplicity of modern. 
roll film methods, and one’s independence of 
the dark room, which makes glass platg 
photography—already handicapped by the 
weight and bulk of the material—a somewhat: 
forbidding undertaking. There is this also 
to be said for roll film photography : so broad is, 
its appeal that film supplies can be obtained in 
any place of importance on the Continent, in: 
the States, and,in/Canada. Travellers who are 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


One of the Most Beautiful Countries. 
in the Empire. 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. SPLENDID INLAND WATERS. 


A LAND OF FRUIT AND FLOWERS. 
THE SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE. AN IDEAL CLIMATE. 


To the Traveller, Mountaineer, and Sportsman, British 
Columbia offers innumerable attractions. 


HIS Province presents the Tourist with an array of varied aud magnificent scenery, 
and offers to the Climber the fascination of the Rocky Mountain Range, whilst for 
Sportsmen and Country Gentlemen it is an ideal one for residence, 


No country peopled by white men surpasses British Columbia in opportuuity for 
the hunter and angler, Its vast solitudes are the home of a great variety of wild 
animals and birds, and its coast and inland waters teem with fish, ‘The grizzly and 
several other species of bears, clk. moose, caribou and smaller deer of many kinds, 
panthers, wolves, mountain sheep, goats. lynx, wild cat. foxes, and many fur-bearing 
animals. are plentiful, aud water fowl and game birds are numerous and widely 
distributed. In the southern districts are pheasants, black game and capereailzic. 
imported and climatized, while partridge, grouse, and prairie cbicken are indigenous, 
and are found in all parts of the Province, The game fishes include salmon, steelhead, 
and several species of tront. charr, sea bass. and black bass. ‘The fame of the Province 
asa hunting ground has spread abroad. and every year secs an increasing number of 
hig game hunters from Europe. who are invariably delighted with their success in 
securing trophi : 


Maps, Photographs, and specimens of game, fish, ¢te., may be seen at the London 
Agency, where the leading British Columbia newspapers are also filed. Pamphlets, 
Reports. and full information on application to— 


J. H. TURNER, Agent-Ceneral for B.C. 


Salisbury House. Finsbury Cireus, London, E.C. 
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going into less frequented parts of the world, 
however, must take with them the films they 
will want, unless they can arrange to pick up 
parcels at different points of call en route. For 


the tropics, the films should be ordered in scaled | 


tins to preserve the contents from injury by 
damp heat. 

It is unwise to defer the development of the 
picture too long after exposure. With a Kodak 


daylight developing tank outfit—which takes ‘ 


up very little space—a whole spool of film can 
he developed perfectly in 10 minutes. This 
method has the advantage that a dark room— 
not always an casy thing to find—is unnecessary. 
Further, tank development gets the best out 
of the films, even it they are not all correctly 
exposed. 

The plate photographer using English sizes 


otherwise he may find himself unable to go on 
with his work. The Continental 12 by 16} cm. 
has the same dimensions as the English half- 
plate, and quarter-plates can be made, at a 
pinch, by cutting 1:2 cm. from the width of a 
12 by 16} cm. plate, and dividing the length 
into two parts. 

Usually there is no trouble in passing a small 
camera and a fair supply of films and plates 
through any custom house. 
to be prepared, and warning labels bearing the 
following translations of the English “ Sensitive 
to Light !"" should be stuck upon your sensitive 
materials, according to the country in which 


you are travelling:—-French, “Craint Ia 
Lumigre 1"; German, “ Lichtempfindlich ! 
Italian, “Teme la Iuce!”; Spanish, 
guardar de Ia luz!"; Portuguese, “ Preservar 
da luz!"; Russian, “ Udalitia ott svieta !” 


The amateur photographer trayelling abroad 
may consult, with profit, an excellent little book 
cutitled ‘* Photography on Tour,” published by 
Dawbarn & Ward; also the scries of articles 
on “Travel Photography” in “Outfit and 
Equipment” (Reynolds-Ball’s Guides, 27, 
Chancery Lane, W.C.). 

Il.-EQUIPMENT. 

Olething.—Hints a3 to suitable clothing for 
different journeys are given in the introductory 
note to the scctions, where any departure irom 


It is well, however, , 


the ordinary wardrobe is essential to health or 
comfort. Generally, the best travelling suit is one 
of grey or blue serge, medium weight, with an 
extra pair of trousers of the same cloth, since it is 
not so easy to protect the lower extremities from 
wet and mud, and a change must more frequently 
be made. Take also a dreas suit, with extra 
trousers ; and a dinner jacket. 

As garments are not infrequently stolen or 
lost, and also wear unequally, tho traveller not 
only economises but makes the most presentable 


| @ppearance towards the end of a long tour if he 


has all his garments, whatever their style, made 
as far as possible of the same cloth. If dark 
clothes are worn, a light dust coat to protect 
them on long railway journeys will be useful. 
A loose weather-proof coat (BURBERRY) is almost 


" indispensable, and on long journeys take also 
anust carry with him, or send along to different | 
points to be picked up, all the plates he wants, ° 


@ great-coat—for general use. Silk Hats are not 
much worn beyond Europe, and are mainly 
required for ceremonial calls. The “ bowler,” 
Derby, or Homburg for rough weather, and a 
straw sailor or “Panama” for summer wear, 
will answer ordinary purposes. In the tropics 
Pith helmets or Sola topees are the usual head- 
gear, but they are uncomfortable, and awkward 
to carry, requiring a special case. A double 
“Terai” is on the whole best for the round-the- 
world traveller. A tweed cap for travelling, and 
for that only. Underclothing according to 
choice, but of all a liberal allowance. Clothing, 
ete., is better and cheaper in England than else- 
where. The traveller’s ordinary outfit should 
include at least two pairs of boots, one pair of 
dress boots, and slippers. These are items 
of considerable importance as a trip may be 


: rendered uncomfortable and a holiday spoilt by 


ill-fitting or unreliable boots. 

MESSRS, NORRIS, OF 82, BisHOPsGATE, E.C., 
make a speciality of mosquito, marching, and 
hemp2n sole boots ; their ordinary boots have also 
a wide reputation for comfort and durability. 


Lapigs’ OUT¥IT FOR ROUND-THE-WoRLD 
TovuR.—Two grey tweed coats and skirts; onc 
thin twilled silk and one thin black silk; three 
evening dresses (one black silk) ; one tailor-made 
walking costume. It is a mistake to take old 
or half-worn dresses now-a-days. (The days are 
passed when anything did on board ship, and 
when clothes got spoiled on a voyage). At Icast 
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half-a-dozen bluuses should be taken. Four 
straw hats and two cloth ones to match dresses. 
A motor-cap and motor-veil is useful, especially 
for touring in New Zealand. At least eight or 
ten pairs of gloves, which should be carried in a 
bottle. A liberal supply of the plainest under- 
wear should be taken; also one dressing-gown, 
one ulster, and a Burberry. 

As to miscellaneous outfit, an india-rubber hot- , 
water bottle, an air cushion, a thermos flask, @ 
rug, cloth gaiters, and a riding habit should be ! 

included. 

Trunks and Portmanteawx.—Gentlemen require 
a kit-bag and a Gladstone bag. If a trunk is : 
required as well, it should be of “ Venesta ” 
(three-ply wood). Ladies—a dressing-case bag; 
a hat box; a cabin trunk; a dress basket or 
imperial trunk (for clothes to be used on the 
voyage), and one or more lino-lined trunks for 
clothes to be sent through to destination. On 
voyages, a cabin hold-all and a canvas bag for 
soiled linen are most useful. The large dress 
trunks should not weigh more than 112lbs. 
when filled; compressed cane dress-baskets are 
the lightest. The dimensions of cabin trunks 
for the principal Steamship lines are 24in. by 
1din. by 36in.; for the P. & O. they are 2lin. by 
1bin, by 36in.; and 24in. by 13in. by 36in. for 
the American Line Steamers. 


} TRAVELLING REQUisITES.—The traveller must 
provide himself with soap and towels ; a packet | 
of Japanese paper serviettes will be found useful. 
A travelling rug (wool) is indispensable. An air 
pillow or two should be taken; the cheap 
Japanese ones are all-sufficient. Select the 
necessary articles from the following list:— 
Writing-case or folio, fountain pen, washing 
book, note book, scribbling pad, pen-carbon ; 
duplicating letter book, reading lamp or electric 
torch, binoculars, tea-basket with spirit lamp, 
housewife, medicine chest (see MEDICAL HINTS), 
compass, filter, drinking cup, flask, camera, ; 
sketch block and paints, knapsack, aneroid 
barometer, maps, guide books, measuring tape, 
door fastener, extra luggage straps, sticks, and ° 
umbrella. 

‘Wsarons.—Where these must be carried a 
revolver is, of course, the most useful, but it 
needs some practice to be of real value to its 
owner. 


BRADSHAW’S THROUGH ROUTES. 


MESSRS, WEBLEY & SCOTT, OF 78, SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE, have a variety of makes for every 
requirement, from the ‘25 which is the smallest 
and lightest automatic pistol made; they are 
also manufacturers of all kinds of high-class 
sporting guns and rifles. In the few cases 
when one does want a revolver one wants it 
very badly, so let it be handy—not in the hip 
pocket, but in the side-pocket of the overcoat 


| or jacket ; not under the pillow, but down in the 


middle of the berth or bed, near the right hand, 


, Where it can be handled without calling attention 


to the fact. 
Il1.—_MEDICAL. 

The form which the traveller's medical 
equipment should take is a matter for expert 
assistance and advice. A compact, well-fitted 
travelling case or chest is of all things most 
necessary, 
be the best of their kind. The introduction of 
“Tabloid” medicines enables the traveller to 
carry practically everything he requires for his 
own usc, on even the longest journey, in the 
space of an ordinary pocket-case. The traveller 
who is journeying simply from city to city should 
remember that many prescriptions cannot be 
made up by a foreign pharmacist, and that, 


; as there is no uniform international standard 


for drugs, their strength and quality—and 
even their composition—may vary considerably 
in different countries. Standard prescriptions 
of all the principal medicines prescribed may, 
however, be obtained in all parts of the world 
in tabloids, so enabling the traveller to renew 
the contents of his case with ingredients of 
uniform quality. 

Of the simpler medicines which are essential 
for health and comfort, Quinine tabloids for 
colds, fever, and as a general tonic, are most 
valuable and indispensable. A dose of Quinine 
and a Dover powder go far towards curing any 
ordinary chill, especially if coupled with an 
aperient. Quinine and Rhubarb tabloid 
(“Livingstone Rouser”) covers both these 
indications, and is an established favourite 
with experienced travellers. For a really severe 
attack of fever, Warburg’s tincture is probably 
best. This also can be obtained in tabloids, 
which keep better than the ordinary fluid 
preparation, whilst they save space and 
breakages, and the doses are accurate. 


and its contents should obviously | 


INTRODUCTION. 


For diarrhea, Chlorodyne (Collis Browne's) may 
be taken, or, if the diarrhea shows signs of 
becoming severe or choleraic, Lead and Opium 
tabloids are useful. 
treatment for dysentery, and has valuable 
expectorant and emetic properties as well. 

For sea-sickness, sleeplessness, ete., Am- 
monium Bromide tabloids should be carried, 
with which may be associated Phenacetin, 
useful in neuralgias, headaches, and influenza 
conditions, Potassium Chlorate tabloids are 
valuable for sore throat, and the small ulcers 
of the tongue and mouth, produced by low 
condition and dyspeptic troubles, ete. For 
relaxed sore throat, tabloids of Tannic Acid are 
most effective. 

External applications which should be carried 
are:—Strong Ammonia, for insect-bites and 
snake-bites ; Hazeline, for cuts and abrasions, 
sprains, bruises, etc.; Court Plaster; Hazeline 
Snow, for counteracting the effects on the skin 
of exposure to sun, hard weather, prickly heat, 
ete. ; Sulphate of Zine, in soloids, for eye lotior 
Potassium Permanganate soloids, for snake- 
bites, and bites inflicted by dogs and other 
animals, and as a general disinfectant. For the 
former purpose, the soloids are crushed and 
sprinkled over the wound. 

SURGICAL APPLIANCES.—For minor accidents 
and emergencies, nothing is so well suited to 
the needs of travellers as the “ Tabloid ” com- 
pressed bandages and dressings. What tabloid 
medicines are to the ordinary bottle of physic, 
these compact rectangular packages are to the 
old-fashioned roller bandages. They pack as 
closely as a box of bricks, and each is enclosed 
in a separate germ-proof cover. The following 
articles should also be included :—Plasters, a 
pair of scissors, spools of silk and linen thread, 
small forceps, clinical thermometer, camel-hair 
brushes, and safety pins. 

The simplest way of “ assembling” these 
materials is to buy a “Tabloid” Case No. 137. 
It goes in the pocket of coat or overcoat, and 
may be fitted up with the following “ Tabloid ” 
medicaments :— 

Ammonium Bromide, gr. 10. 
Bismuth and Soda. 

Dover Powder, gr. 5. 
Tpecacuanha, gr. 5. 
Laxative Vegetable. 


Tpecacuanha is specific ' 
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Lead and Opium, gr. 4. 
Phenacetin Compound. 
Potassium Chlorate, gr. 5. 
Quinine and Rhubarb Compound. 
Quinine Bisulphate, gr. 3. 
Quinine Bisulphate, gr. 5. 

Soda Mint. 

Tannin, gr. 24. 

Warburg Tincture, min. 30. 

Tron and Arsenic Compound. 

A Bottle of Chlorodyne. 

SUNDRIES. —} yard Lint; 4 yard Cowt 
Plaster; } yard Adhesive Plaster; 5 yards of 
Tape; Bandages, 24 ins, by 6 yards Compressed; 
12 Assorted Safety Pins; 1 Clinical Thermo- 
meter; 1 tube Hazeline Cream; 1 Medical Guide. 

DISINFECTANTS.—Perchloride of Mercury 
; (Corrosive Sublimate), Chinosol, and Perman- 
ganate of Potash, in soloids. 

INSECTS.—Persian Powder, or Keatings’ when 
fresh, is a good insecticide. Mosquitoes may be 
kept off by the application to exposed skin 
surfaces of aromatic perfumes; by bathing 
with much-diluted ammonia, anointing with 
peppermint oil, muscatol, or, better still, 
eucalyptia. Some slight immunity may be 
obtained by putting ammonia into the bath, 
or washing with carbolic or other disinfectant 
soaps; but the only real defence against the 
| able-bodied mosquito is a veil mosquito netting. 
|The pain of insect bites and stings may be 
| alleviated by touching the spot with strong 
; ammonia. “ Vaporole” Aromatie Ammonia, 
| containing ammonia hermetically-sealed in 
| friable glass: capsules, which can be crushed to 
i powder between the fingers, is the most agreeable 
| and effective preventive against the irritation 
| caused by insect pests. Air should be excluded 
| 
| 
| 
( 
| 
| 


by smearing on the wound a little Hazeline 
Cream, or other antiseptic ointment. 
PATENT MEDICINES.—Secret medical concoc- 
tions are prohibited in some countries. 
PaTENT Foops.—Meat extracts or beef tablots 
| are often useful, and a bottle of Wyeth beof 
| Juice should be included for use in illness or 
{ fatigue. Thirst quenchers and combinations of 
| Kola in tabloids—for use on long marches— 
| may be included with advantage. Plasmon 
| chocolate is a concentrated and nutritious food, 
suitable (for, similat occasions. 
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PRINCIPAL RAILWAY AND SHIPPING 


COMPANIES, 


yar For alphabetical list of the Ports served by the following Companies, 
see “ Bradshaw's (Monthly) British and Continental Guides.” 


Aberdeen Direct Line, 4, East India Avenue, 
“21, Cockspur Strect, 8.W.—C: 
Islands, South and East Africa. 
Aberdeen Line (Rennie’s), 7, Billi(cr Square, 
E. Teneriffe, Capetown, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Brisbane. (See advt., page 542.) 


ary 


African 8. 8. 00., Liverpool; 4, St. Mary Axe, 
B.C.—West and South West Coasts of Africa 
and Canary Islands. 


Allan Line, James Street, Liverpool ; 14, Cock- ! 


spur Street, 3.W. ; and 103, Leadenhall Strect, 
E.C.—Quebee, Montreal, Halifax, and St. 
John’s, N.B. (See advt., page 529.) 


American Line, Southampton; 1, Cockspur 
Street, S.W.; 38, Leadenhall Strect, E.C.— 
New York and Philadelphia. 


Anchor Line, Water Street, Liverpool ; 
Mary Axe, E.C. 
Calcutta. 


Attantic Transport Line, 1, Cockspur Street; 
38, Leadenhall Strect, E. ‘London and New 
York. 


4, St. 
New York, Egypt, Bombay, 


Trieste, 25 and 27, Bishopsgate, 
—Brindisi, Levant, Syrian and Turkish 


Japan Ports. (See advt., page 530.) 


Austro- Americana Line, Trieste.—United States, 
Central and South America, Mexico and West 
Indies. 


Batavier Line, Lower Thames Strect, 
Rotterdam and the Rhine. 


Bibby Line, 26, Chapel Street, Liverpool ; 10 and 
11, Mincing Lane, E.C.—Marseilles, Egypt, 
Colombo, S. India, and Rangoon, (See advt., 
page 531.) 


Blue Funnel Line, Water Strect, Liverpool ; 
57, Leadenhall Street, E.C.—Las Palmas, 
Cape Town, Durban, Adelaide, Mclbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbane. 


Booth Line, Tower Bulldings, Liverpool; 11, 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C.—Para and Manaos, 
via Oporto, Lisbon, and Madeira. (See advt.. 
page 532.) 


E.C.— 


8, Bombay, Calcutta, Ceylon, China and © 


British India Steam Navigation Ce., 9, Throginor- 
ton Avenue, E.C.— Mombasa, Zanzibar, 
Colombo, Madras, Caleutta, Bombay, Karachi, 
Persian Guli. (See advt., page 583.) 


Bucknall 8 8. Lines, 23, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.—Cape Town, Mossel Bay, Algon Bay, 
and East London. 


Canadian Northern Royal Line, 65. Haymarket, 
S.W.; 27, Leadenhall Street, E.C.—Bristol to 
Halifax, N.S. 


Canadian Pacific Line, 62-65, Charing Cross, 
W.C.—Canada, Japan, China, Australia, etc. 


: Cle Belge Maritime du Congo, Antwerp.—Congo 
Ports. 


Cie de Navigation Mixte, Marseilles. — Algeria, 
Tunis, Sicily, Tripoli, Spain, and Morocco. 
(See advt., page 534.) 


| Compagnie Générale Transatiantique, 6, Rue 
Auber, Paris; 5, Pall Mall, 8.W.—Algiers, 
Tunis, Malta, Mexico, West Indies, Canada,” 
New York. 


' Compania Trasatiantica, Barcelona; 10, Great 
‘St. Helens, E. West Indies, New York, 
Vera Cruz, Philippines, and South America. 


Cunard 8. 8. Go., Water Street, Liverpool ; 29-30, 
Jockspur Street, S.W.—New York, Boston, 
Quebec, Montreal, Portland (Maine), and 

| Mediterranean Ports (from New York). 


Deutsche-Ost-Atrika Line, 
Mary Axe, E.C. 
, Ports. 


Hamburg; 4, St. 
/ South and East African 
(See advt., page 534.) 


| East Asiatic Line, Copenhagen.—East and West 
Indies. 


\ 
Eastern and Australian Steamship Co. Limited, 


5, Whittington Avenue, E.C. (See advt., 
page 535.) 


 Ellerman-Papayanni Lines Ltd., Tower Buildings, 
Liverpool; 9, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.— 
Morocco and Mediterranean Ports, Syria, 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Bombay, Karachi, 
and Caleatta.) (See advt., page 536.) 
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PRINCIPAL RATLWAY AND SHIPPING COMPAN 


—continued. lix 


Finland Line, Hull (J. Good & Sons).—Scandi- | Lamport and Holt Line, 21, Water Street, Liver- 


navia, Finland, and Russia. (Sec advt., page | 
587.) 


pool; 36, Jime Street, E.C.—Glasgow, 
London, and Liverpool to Brazil and River 


| Plate, and West Coast Ports. (See advt., 
General Steacn Navigation O0., 55, Great Tower | yge'388) : 
Street, E.C.—Hamburg, Bordeaux, Oporto, | 
ete. | Lancashire and Yorkshire Rattway, Victoria 


' 
Great Centra! Railway, Marylebone Station, W.— | 
Grimsby to Hamburg, Rotterdam, and | 


Antwerp. | 


Great Eastern Raitway, Liverpool Street Station, | Leith, Hull, and Hamburg 8. 8. 6 
» Hull, . 


E.C.—Harwich to the Continent, via Antwerp | 
and Hook of Holland. (See advt., page 526.) | 


Station, Manchester—Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
Bruges, Copenhagen, Dunkirk, Ghent, Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam, and Zeebrugge. (See advt., 
page xvi.) 

16, Bernard 
Denmark, and 


Street, 
Sweden. 


Teith.—Hamburg, 


Hamberg-Amertka Line, 15 and 16, Cockspur | peytand Line, 27, James Street, Liverpool; 38, 


Street, S.W.; 78, Gracechurch Street, E.C.— | 
North, South, and Central America, Africa, i 
Cuba, Mexico, West Indies, etc. 


‘Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 1, Cockspur Street, 
$.W.—Boston, New York, Philadelphia, West 
Indies, and South America. 


Harrison Line, Mersey Chambers, Liverpool.— | yendon and’ South Western Railway. Soutl- 


Liverpool to Calcutta. | 


ampton to Havre. (See advt., page 525.) 


Honderson Line, 15, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow— ' tongon, Brighton, and South Coast Rallway.— 


Liverpool and Rangoon. 


\ 

Hetland America Line, Rotterdam ; 1, Cockspur | 

Street, S.W.; 38, Leadenhall Street, E.C.— ! 

Rotterdam and New York, via Boulogne-Sur- ; 
Mer. 3 


Houlder Line, 146, Leadenhall Street, E.C— | 


River Plate, South and East Africa. 


i 

Houston Line, 10, Dale Street, Liverpool; 16, | 

Leadenhall Strect, E.C.—River Plate. 

\ 

Hull and Netherlands Line, Hull.—Amsterdam, | 
Rotterdam, and Harlengen. 

i 


Hungarian Levant 8. 8. Co., Budapest.—Galatz ! 
and Levant Ports. { 


Italia & & Ce., Genoa.—Moditcrrancan Ports, 
New York, Philadelphia, and South America. 


China, and Japan Ports. 


Khedivial Mail, 87, Bishopsgate, E.C.—Turkey, 
Greece, Egypt, Syria, Holy Land, Sudan, | 
and Red Sea Ports. | 


| 
dava, Ohina, and Japan Line, Amsterdam.—Java, | 
| 


Kesmes Line, London.—Monte Vidco, Falkland | 
Islands, Chill, and Peruvian Ports. 


Newhaven to Dieppe. (Sce advt., page 524.) 


Blue Anchor Line, 3, East India Avenue, 
E.C.—South Africa and Australia. 


Messageries Maritimes, 1, Rue Vignon, Paris; 
72-5, Fenchurch Street, ¥E.C.—India, China 
and Japan, Cochin China, Australia and New 
Caledonia, Mediterranean, and Black Sea. 


Moss Line, 31, James Street, Liverpool.— 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Alexandria, Smyrna, 
and Constantinople. 


| 
Natal Line, 14, St. Mary Axe, B.C.—Las Palmas, 


South and East Africa. 


Nelson Line, 20, Water Street, Liverpool; 98, 
Leadendall Street, E.C.—London to Buenos 


Ayres. 


Netherland Royal Mall, 60, Haymarket, 8.W.— 
Lisbon, Tangier, Algiers, Genoa, Port Said, 
Colombo, Singapore, Batavia, Samarang, and 
Sourabaya. (Sec advt., page 589.) 


New Zealand Shipping Oe., 138, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.—Cape Town and New Zealand 
Ports. 


Ix 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha, Tokio; 4, Lloyd's Avenue, 


E.C.—Mareellles, Port Said, Ceylon, China, ' 


Japan, and Australis, 


Norddeutscher Lloyd, Bremen ; 26 and 27, Cock- 
spur Street, 8.W.; and 2, King William Street, 
E.C.—New York, Baltimore, South America, 
Colombo, China, Japan, Australia, Egypt, and 
the Levant. (See advt., page 540.) 


Norwegian Roya! Mail Line, 4, Lombard Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Orient Line, 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; 28, 
Cockspur Street, 8.W.—Gibraltar, Naples, 
Port Said, Colombo, Australia, ete. (See 
chart, page 384.) 


Pacific Mail 8. 8. Co., San Francisco.—Shanghai, 


Hong Kong, and Japanese Ports. 


Paquet N. et Cle., 
Morocco, Black Sea, and Constantinople. 


Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway, 179, 
Piccadilly, W. (See advt., page 527.) 


Peninsular & Oriental 8. $. Co., 122, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C.—Egypt, India, Ceylon, China, 
Australia, etc. (See advt., page 541.) 


Red Star Line, Dover.—Antwerp to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, and Philadelphia. 


Rotterdam Lloyd Line, 3, East India Avenue, 
E.C.— Lisbon, Tangier, Gibraltar, Egypt, 
Ceylon, Sumatra, and Java. (See advt., page 
544.) 


Royal Holland Lloyd Line, Amsterdam, 60, Hay- 
market, 8.W.—South America. (See advt., 
page 543.) 


Royal Hungarian Sea Navigation Co., Fiume.— 
Adriatic and Mediterranean Ports, Malta, 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco, (See advt., 
page 543.) 


Royal Mall 8. P. Co., 18, Moorgate Street, E.C.— | 
Lisbon, Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina, West | 


Indies, Pacific, and New York. 
page 439.) 
Royal Pacific Steam Navigation Co.—Morocco, 


Canary Islands and Maderia, Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentine, Chili, and Peru. 


(See chart, 


Marseilles. — Gibraltar, | 


PRINCIPAL RAILWAY AND SHIPPING COMPANTES—continued, 


, Rumanian State Line, Bucharcst—Constanza, 

Constantinople, Smyrna, Pireus, and Alexan- 

| aria. 

| Russian Steam Navigation Co.—Odcssa, Black 
Sea Ports, Constantinople, Greece, Syria, 

| Anatolia, Aden, and Persian Gulf Ports, 


| Shaw, Savill, & Albion Go., 34, Leadenhall Street, 


! Bc; 61, Pall Mall, 8.W.—New Zealand, 
| Australia, Queensland, South Africa, Tas- 
| mania. 


; Societa Nazionale de Servizi Marattimi, 8, Leaden- 
i hall Street, E.C.—Mediterranean Ports, Egypt, 
| India, China, and South America. 

Seuth Eastern and Chatham Rallway.—Dover, 
Folkestone, and Queensboro’ to Calais and 
Flushing. (Sce advt., page 523.) 

| Seuth Eastern and Beigian State Rallway.—Dover 

to Ostend. 


Swedish National Raliways.-Train Ferry Service. 
—(See advt., page 536.) 


Thule Line, 5, Lioyd’s Avenue, E.C.—Gothen- 
burg and Stockholm. (See advt., page 544.) 

| Toyo Kisen Kaisha, 22, Cockspur Street, 8. 
San Francisco, Japan, and China. 

Tyne-Tees Shipping Co., Newcastle-on-Tyne.— 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, and Antwerp. 

Union-Castle Line, 3 and 4, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C.—South and East Africa, Gibraltar, 
Marseilles, and Naples. (See advt., page 545.) 

Union 8. 8. Co. of New Zealand, 5, Fenchurch 


Street, E.C.—Coasting Services Australia and 
New Zealand Ports. 


United Shipping Co., 108, Fenchurch Street, 
E.C.—St. Petersburg and Esbjerg. 


West Hartlepool Steam Navigation Co.—Ham- 
burg, Gothenburg, and Riga. 


White Star Line, Liverpool ; 1, Cockspur Street, 
8.W.—Canada, United States, South Africa, 
Australia, ete, (Sce advt., page 546.) 


Wilson Line, Hull.—Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Russian Ports. (See advt., page 546.) 


| Woermann Line, 180, Piccadilly, W.; 4, St. Mary 
| Axe, E.C.—Hamburg to Morocco Ports, 
Madeira, Grand Canary, and West Africa. 
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MONEY.—Comparative Yalue of the Chief Currencies at Par. 
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87°60 | 48 0 ( 200 | 400 |100 0 | 80 0 | 9% | 7 
47 | 600 | 25 0 | 5 0 0 | 125 0 | 100 0 : 
3640 | 72 0 r ro; 80 0 | 6 0 0 (To 0. Tat E 
65°80 | 84 0 ( 30 | 700 0 | 168 | 197° 
75-20 | 96 0 roo | 400! 800 0 19 ; 146" 
84°60 | 108 0 ( oi 450 | 9 0 0 0 st 1642 
9 120_0 50.0 | 10 0.0 0) { 


The English £1 sterling is the unit by which all foreign exchange rates are actually calculated. 
Foreign moneys require a varying premium to bring them to the par valucs given in the table. The 
§ gold, the currency of Canada and the United States, = 4s. 2d, or $446°50 = £100. The @ silver 
is the currency of Mexico. the Far nxt. and some South American States; the Japanese ven, tho peso, 
sucre, sol of Columbia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and the Argentine. are equal to the § Mexican: the 
peso of Chil’ is worth one rupee approximately. In the Far East the rouble is current as the equivalent 
of $1 Mexican. just as the shilling and mark have equa! value in Germany. The franc is about equa! 
to the Spanish pesefa, the milreis of Potugal and Brazil, drachma of Greece, dinar of Servia, /eo of 
Rumania, /ev of Bulgaria, marka of Finland, and lira of Italy. Io Finland the currency is marks and 
penni (100 penni=1 mark 25 finks=£ ). 


Paper Money is less than specie value in South American countr‘es, Spain, Greece, etc. Although 
silver coins are often accepted in other countries, though not logal tender, the nickel, bronze, and 
base metal coins are but tokens, and have value only in the countries where they are issued, 
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POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH INFORMATION. 


Letters to all Foreign Countries (not British Possessions) —2}d. for the first ounce (30 grammes), 
and 14d. for each succeeding ounce or fraction. But the rates from Foreign Countries to the 
United Kingdom are not always reciprocal, e.g., the rates from France, Italy, Greece, Montencgro, 
Russia, Servia, and Turkey are 25 centimes (or their equivalent) for 2) grammes (§ 02.), and 
15e. for eagh subsequent 2) grammes. 

Letters to British Possessions, Egypt, United States of America, and places in China and Morocco 
where there are British Post Office Agencies—1d. per ounce. 

Post. Cards to all Foreign Destinations—1d. each, 

Printed papers, including newspapers and books—4 ounces 1d. 


PARCELS Post.—There is no uniformity with regard to the rates to varying destinations. 
Particulars oan only be obtained from the Post Office Guide. 


Telegrams.—The following are the rates per word from the United Kingdom :— 


Per Word 
2/- 


Per Word 
2hd. 


Aden Luxemburg ........ 0.00068 erererr 
Algeria 

ustria .. i 
Australia. al ie 
Azores . ‘ Mauritius 2 

. Montenegro . 

Belgium 2d. + 
Bosnia-Herzegovina . montevides, 


Buenos Ayres... . 


544; Morocco { 
2/9 : 
Bulgaria, E. Rum 4d. Other plac 


Canada .... 
Canary Isles. 
Ceylon. 
China. 
Cyprus..... feet rece eeee reas : 
Denmark ........ 20.00 e 00s seeeeceees Qh. | Pers 
Portugal’ 
gloxenarie, . Va 
uakiny 1/4 | Rumania. 
Baypt ) Other places:— 
1st Region 1/- Russia: 
2nd, 1/1 - 
ard, 1/4 | Servia. 
Panes Highs deoe ssc eda eaters 2d. 
Germany.... ® 2d. - 
Gibraltar Bd. | Swed : 
Greece and Groek Islands .....54d. and 6d, Switzerland . 
Holland.... 2d. , Tripoli (Africa) 7d. 
Hungary 2gd.) Tunis 24d. 
6d. 
United States.............6....1/- to 1/6 
Valparaiso . .2/6 and 2/9 


West Indies ov aslscerseeeeeseeT/8 to 7/8 
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Postal and Telegraph Information—continued. 


Telegrams at Halt-rates (which may be deferred for 24 hours) are accepted for the United 
States, Canada, West Indics, India, Straits Settlements, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Australasia. 

Week-end Oabie Letters To AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, THE SOUTH AFRICAN UNION, RHODESIA, 
AND BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA (NYASALAND). These messages, which must be presented for 
despatch not later than Saturday evening, will be delivered on the following Tuesday except in 
the case of distant places, where delivery may be somewhat later. The charge for week-end 
cable letters to Australia and New Zealand is 18s. for 24 words, and 9d. a word beyond 24; and 
for places in South and Central Africa 15s, for 3) words, and 2s. 6d. for each group of five words 
beyond 3). These rates include the charge for delivery by post from the offices of the Cable 
Companies in Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 

For CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES the rates are 4s. 6d. for 25 words. These messages are 
delivered on Monday. 


Continental Weights with their English Value. 


f 1 Centimétre 0°39387 inch. 
Linear Measure | 1 MreTRE 39°3701 inch = 1:093 yard. 
(1 Kilomatre = 1093-6 yards = 
/ 1 Milligramme " 915 grains troy. 
\ Grass 1543 4, yy 
be iRAMMES: 1 ounce, 
Weight... 24°) Kilogramme 2/206 lbs, avoirdupois. 
1 Quintal mnétrique 100 kilogramme = 220-6 ,. % 
1 Tonnean = 1000 * 2205 


Measure of Capacity ... 1 Litre = 1°76 pint. 

The Metric System of Weights and Measures, with tritling variations of denomination, has been 
adopted in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France. Germany, *Ureece, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, §Xumania, Servia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and §Turkey. 

+—In Greece the following weights may be used— 
1 Oke = 2°80 Ibs. avoirdupois, 
1 Stater = 44 Oke = 128-2 lbs. avoirdupois. 
§—In Turkey and Rumania the following weights are also used— 
1 Oke = 2°83 Ibs. avoirdupols. 
1 Kintal = 44 Oke = 125 Ibs. avoirdupois. 


Russian Weights and Measures. 
Verst = 1166 yards. 1 Pood = 40 Pund = 36-12 Ibs, avoirdupois. Vedro = 2°7 imperial gallons. 


iglish statute mile: 


1 Degree=60 geographical miles=69 1-6th 85 Norway miles=10-41 Swedish 
miles: 77 Danish miles=15 German mile: 
versts =111'3 French kilometres. A comparative table of Kilometres and English Miles, Metres, and 
Yards and Feet, is given on page Ixvi. Kor degrees of longitude, see helow. 


nn EET EIS 


Longitude and Time. 
‘To turn Longitude into Time, say— { 


One degree of longitude=four minutes of time In Iatitude 80, 1 degree=10°4 miles; in latitude 
One minute ,, , _ =four seconds ., i 

earlier than’London if the place be Eust’of it, | 701 degre 5 miles; in latitude 60, 1 degrees 
und later if West. 30 miles; in latitude 50, 1 deerce=38°6 miles; in 


Thus, for Bombay, in E. longitude, 72° 53/— —_j latitude 40, 1 degree=46 miles; in latitude 80, 
72° x 4 = 288i. = 4h. 48m. esh0 tailen fi Py meer 

Bay id eons oh aes) 1 degree=62 miles; in latitude 20, 1 degree=56-4 

miles; in latitude 10, 1 degree=69°1 miles, and at 


Th. dim. dsec. | 
; he equator a degree equals 69 miles, 
i. Bombay time is 4 hours 514 minutes earlier | fh 4 tse A 


than Lendon. 
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Railway Time. 


In France, BeLorus, HOLLand, Sars, and PorToaaL the railway services are arranged according 
to West Europe (Grecnicich) Time; in Garmaxy, Avstria-Hunoary, SwitzerLaxp, ITALY, SERVIA, 
Dexnarg, Norway, Swepen, and part of TcerKery, according to Mid Europe Time, which is one 
hour earlier than West Europe Time; in Butearta, Romania, and the eastern part of Turkey, 
according to Hast Europe Time, which is one hour earlier than Mid Europe Time, and two hours 
earlier than West Europe Time; in Gr :, according to Athens Time; in Russta, the train 
services are according to St. Petersburg ‘Time; but the Railway Authorities also issue Time Tables, 
showing services by local time, such as Warsaw, Moscow, etc.; in Inp1a, Madras Time; in Sout 
Arnica, by Cape nnd Natal Time respectively ; in Egypt, by Cairo Time. 


West Europe (Greenwich) Time is 1 hour later than Mid Europe Time. 


% Ry »  Thr.35min.,, 4, Athens Thne. 
% Ke + 2hours 4, 4,_-—- East Europe Time. 
a * »  2hrimin. , 4 St. Petersburg Time. 


” ” ” 36} 4, earlier ,, Lisbon Time. 


In France, Bencium, Itay, Sparx, AND PortuGaL, Timk fs reckoned to 24 o'clock, ¢.g.. 1 p.m. 
is 13 o'clock. 


Differences in Local Time and London (i. 


Greenwich). 


HM. 
914} cartier. | Mexico ... 
3 0 earlier. | Mid-European Railway Tim 
56 ear Mi 
earlier. | Montreal 
32. earlier, | Moscow 
earlier. | Munich 
30. earlier. | Naples 
Big earlier, | New Orleans 
12 earlier. | New York. 
6 earlier. | Odessa 
5 eurlicr. | Ottawa. 
3 earlier. | Pekin 
4 carlier. | Quevec 
7 later. | Rio Jane 
3 
8 
9 


AM. 

0 0 later. 
1 0 earlior. 
036 earlier. 
5 0 later. 
280 earlier. 
0 488 carlier. 
0 56 earlier. 
5 56 later. 
456 later. 
2 2 earlier. 
5 0 later. 
7 49 earlier. 
4 444 later. 

5 7 later. 
050 earlier. 
6 0 carlier. 
2 1 earlier. 
8 10 later. 
8 3} earlier. 
6 554 earlier. 


Adelaide (South Australia). 
Aden (Red Sea) ss. 
Alexandria 
Athens 
‘Anckland 


2 
& 


ee 


Brindisi . 
Budapest 
Cairo 


earlier. | Rome 
earlier. | St, Pant 
earlier, | St. Peter 
| San F 
Shanghai 
Singapore 


Constantinople 
Copenhagen 
Dublin .... 


rmocesuScteoormawEn He 


uuropenn Railw Smyrna 149° carlier. 

243 Stockhol 1 12 cartier. 

1 . 210 eariier. 

43 1 53 earlier. 

Hamburg .. 40 0 5 earlier. 

Helsingfors (Russian Finland) 40 carlier, Tokror 9 21 earlier. 
Hong Kong . 36 eariier. | Valparaiso, 8 0 later, 
Honolulu 0 31 earlier. | Vancouver (B.C.) . 8 0 tater. 

Jerusalem 221 earlier, | Venice .. 0 493 earlier. 

Karachi 427 earlier | Vienna 1 44 earlier. 

Kinz George’ Viadivostol 8 47 earlier. 
(West Australia). earlier, | Washington (United States) 5 8 later. 

Madras earlier. | Wellington (New Zealand) 1 38 earlier, 

Malta earlier | Winnipeg 6 0 earlier. 


earlier, | Yokohama 
++ 9 40 carlier, 


Mauritius (Bort Louis) 


. 9 18} earlier. 
Melbourne (Victoria) 
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Time on Board Ship. 


At sca, day and night are divided into watches of four hours each. ‘The crew is in two sections, the 
Starboard Watch (the right side looking forward), and the Port Watch (the left side). By this means 
the men have four hours-work and four hours rest night and day, and to prevent the same set of men 
being always on duty at the same time, there is what is termed a “ Dog Watch,” which is effected by 
dividing the watch from four to eight into two. There are thus seven watches kept alternately, and 
the men who have only four hours rest one night have eight hours the next. 


Time is marked by “ bells,” the ship's bell being struck in single and double strokes, From the 
beginning of cach watch one stroke is struck for the first half-hour, two for the second, and so on until 
“* eight bells,” or four bells in the first dog watch, marks the change of “ watch " of crew. 


Bells Name of Bells Name of; Bells Name of 

struck. Hour. Watch, | struck. Hour. Watch. | struck. Hour. Watch. 
1 12°30 am.) 1 : 2 1 430 pm) go 
2 10, /& 2 8 504 (ne 
3 19%. {EB | 3 g 3 530, (8d 
4 200 be | 4 3 4 60. ) FR 
5 _ 5 i i 
6 ao. (2 | ¢ 213 70 0 82 
7 320 ,, \8 7 z | 3 780. (BS 
8 40%, 8 BG ao. DFS 
1 4%, )B | 1 bia 830 

2 50 yw FG | 2 = | 2 90. 73 
3 520 {2 | 3 Fetes 930) f% 
4 oon le | 4 3 4 wo, (& 
3 630. (3 5 5 1 6s 1030. ? 3 
6 70, \s 6 = | 6 uo. (8 
7 730. |S 7 ae eve ns \& 
Boe ee BLO aS 8, Be Boe. midnight 


Comparative Table of Knots and Miles. 


Miles. Miles. 


Knots, Miles, 


1 
i 


1000 | L5t 7:00 8-060 13°00 14-969 
1:25 1-439 725} 8348 13°25 15257 
1:50 1:729 750 | | 8:636 13°50 15°545 
1:75 2-015 775} 8924 13°75 15°833, 
2-00 2°308 8:00 9-212 1400 | 16121 
2-25 2590 8:25 | 9500 1425 | 16:409 
250 2878 8:50 | 9787 1450 | 16-696 
2°75 3-166 875 . | 10°075 1475 | 16-984 
3-00 3-454 9:00 | 10°63 15°00 17-272 
3:25 3742 9°25 10°651 15-25 | 17-560 
3°50 4030 950 .| 10939 1550 | (17848 
375 | 4318 975 | 11-297 15:75 | 18186 
4:00 | — 4°606 ( | 16°00 | 18424 
425° | = 4893 16-25 18-712 
4°50 5-181 1650 | 18:999 
4°75 16-75 | 19-287 
500 | 17-00 | :19°575 
525 | 1725 | 19863 
5°50 17°50 | (20-151 
575 17-75 20°439 
6-00 18:00 20°727 
6-25 18-25 21-015. | 
6°50 E | 21:03 ' 
6-75 21:590 t 
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Kilomatre and Métre Table 


Distances on Tontinental Rail 
cte.) of 1,000 mitres. One metre: 
Hence, to turn metres into y 
again, 10 metres=82°81 feet: 10 ny 
furlongs nearly, Hence, a kilumictre 
10 miles=16 kiloms,, nearly. 


's are generally measured hy the Kéifométre (kilumeter, chilometro, 
094 Enzlish vare 281 feet 7 Inches=1 1-10th yard nearly. 

ith: to turn yards into metres, subtract 1-lith. Hence, 
tres: Sl feet: 1,000 metres (or kilometre): 81 feet, or 5 
S-8th of an} sh mile, nearly; or 6 miles=10 kiloms.; or 


ards. add 1 


To turn English statute miles into seographi 
English mile=1°85 kilowetre. Hence 100 sea wile 


sli t-7th, Que sea mile=1-15 
185 kilometres. 


THERMOM, BAROMETER. 


) niles. 
niglish mile: 


TABLE OF KILOMETRES 
AND ENGLISH MILES, 


TARLE OF METRES, 
YARDS, AND 


* sauauy 


SoaqQMN]IW,) 


Alcohol bulls, 


Tallow 


Imences 
Fever heat com- 


Blood heat. 


Summer heat. 
heights—to be 
added to above : 


MIL Inches. 


Temperate. 

Temp. of spring wa- 
terand mean temp] 
of alr (Londow). 


Wares Freezes, 


Wine freezes. 


Zyno Fahy. 


Barometer.—The weather glass and rainfall in France are measured by the Millimetre: 
1-1000th of a Metre="0394 inches=4-J00th of an Inch. Thus, 724 Millimetres correspond to 282 inches : 
Mills. to 29 inches; 749! Mills. to 295 inches; 762 Mills, to 30 inches; 775 Mills. to 80} inches. 
ce Table above). or comparison, remember that the Mean Temp. of London is 39° in winter, 503° 


ic 


annual; and the Rainfall, 25 to 26 inches. 


Thermometer Table.—Réaumur's thermometer is used in Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
and the German speaking parts of Switzerland: and the Centigrade (or Celsius) in France, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, Greece, and the French speaking parts of Switzerland, By adding the readings of 
both C. and R. to the 32%, the result is Fahr. On the Continent, thermometers are frequently 
graded for both C. and R. ' It ts crroncously, but popularly, supposed that a degree of Réaumur or 

ntigrade is equivalent toa degree Far. 


Weights and Measures.-A Penny weighs or 10 gramines: a halfpenny, 3 0z.; and 
the two together weigh about } oz.. formerly the standard weight for letters to the Continent. A 
French centime or cent. weighs a gramme: its diameter equals a centimdtre; and 100 cents. in 2 row 
equal a métre. 1 Centimttre=10 Millimétres=4-101h of an Inch; or 24 Centimétres=1 Inch. © An 
inch is the diameter of a halfpenny. A penny is 1-10th foot in diameter, 


r 
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REGULATIONS AS TO COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS ABROAD. 


In British Possessions, except New Zealand and Seuth Africa (for which sce below), 
there are no special regulations, nor are licences required. Such is also the case 
in the following Countries: Belgium, Chill, pinta, France, Greece, Holland, Italy, Peru, 
Portugal, Servia, The United States of America, Venezuela. In Spain, certificates of 
identity and passports are recommended ; in Japan, Persia, and Turkey, passports are 
compulsory, and must be duly visé. 


Austria Hungary.—Commercial travellers must Par: .--Commercial travellers must pay a tax 
obtain certificates of identity issued by British | OF EIG aud upwards, according vo the importance 


Chambers of Commerce or Mayors. | of the firm represented. 

Bolivia,—Commercial travellers must pay municipal ; Pera.—Commercial travellers are allowed to enter 
tax, varying according to the district, but not! — by payment of a fee costing from 10'- to 20-. 
exceeding 300 dollars. \ 3 

| Rumania.—Commervial travellers are not taxed, 
y ft In Per- but must present, in addition to their passport, 
nambuco, Rio de Janeiro, and Sao Paulo, no’ _a certificate of legitimation. 


no 
follows:—Cears, 55 milreis; Bahia, 100 milreis; | Russia.—Commercial travellers must obtain a 
ilreis ‘is: | sonal licence costing 50 roubles and a trading 
nce costing 150 roubles for the firms they 
represent. Ratio ee! and town. anes are 
payable together, with varying local dues in 
British Colambta.—Representatives of Joint Stock towne ‘having no municipal ergenisation. A 
Companies must register. Fee, from 25 dollars, | —_ trading licence can be obtained upon production 
according to capital of Company. i ore Pg sees Hepore to trade bari By 
3 2 a British Chamber of Commerce. Half the 
aria.—A first-class special licence costs 150 annual tax payable after June 30th. 
rancs for the year, or 100 francs for six months. 
If a traveller represents more than one house, | Servia.— A certificate in the prescribed form is only 
an additional 100 franes for the year and 50 required. 

francs for six months is required. This tax is 
payable by the house of business, and covers | South Africa— 
several travellers. Cape .—Commercial travellers niust_ take 


Colombia. Local dues are payable in various muni- | out licences varying according to the nature of 
ities. 


their trade. This licence is in ordinary cases £50 
per annum, or £25 for six months. 


Free State.—Commercial travellers must Natal.—Commercial travellers must take out a 


take out a licence, which varies in cost according licence costing £10, or £6 after June 30th. 

to the trade. | Special allowances are made for luggage. 
Denmark.—Commercial travellers must take out, Qrange River a ” 

a licence costing 160 kroner, or #9. ‘Such licence | OTADS® Biver, Colony.—Commercial travellers 

ise aeetats forone enn er be eereyo months. Special facilities are given with regard 

charged for each firm the traveller represents, | (© "Mlway tickets and luggage. 

Licences, must be endorsed by Police and | 

Customs’ authorities in each town. | Sweden. - Commercial travellers. must obtain 


licences costing 100 kronor (£5 lls.) from the 
local tax collector; such licence is available for 
30 days, and an additional 50 kronor is charged 
for 15 days after the first 30. 


German West Africa.--Certificate conting 10 marks | gyritgerland.—Commercial travellers must obtain 


| 

Germany.—Commercial travellers must obtain ai 
licence costing 1 mark, and granted subject to’ 
the payment of the taxes of each State. 


wired. ‘Tax, 250 marke for every three months ; S¥'IT Ne which ta isaued grat 
a ed gratia to travellers 
whilst in the country. | doing business only with such Swiss firms as 
Mexico.—Commercial travellers: Taxes varying in, _e-8ell the goods they buy or uge them for their 
‘ifferent Bates are levied in Many cases, ‘ine | own industrial purposes. In other cases a charge 
amount rests largely on the decision of the local! —of_:100 francs for six months or 150 francs, per 
official whose duty it is to assess it. | annum is made. To obtain a licence, travellers 


| must produce a certificate of identity issned by 
New Zealand. —Commercial travellers are required | __& British Chamber of Commerce. 
to pay a deposit as a guarantee for | 4 ; 
2 i i y.—Commercial travellers must obtain a 
Income Tex on business done in the Colony. | Uruguay.—Commersiel travellers, mus obtain a 


Norway.—Commercial travellers require a licence muy by obtained from the Chief of Police of 
costing 100 kroner (£5 10s.) for each 30 days. Monte Video, and application must be made on 
This licence to be obtained the police. i paper bearing a 50 cent. stamp. 


Further information may be obtained from the Commercial Department of the Board of Trade, 73, Basinghall 
6 " 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SOCIETE GENERALE (DE PARIS) 


(Société Anonyme). 


GENERAL AND FOREIGN BANKERS. 


Subscribed Capital - £20,000,000. 
Paid-up Capital - £10,000,000. 


CITY OFFICE— WEST END OFFIOCE— 


55, OLD BROAD ST., F.C. ¢5, REGENT STREET, W. 


Telephone Nos.: | 
CENTRAL_5238._ LONDON WALL f 
6470, 6471, & 6472. i Telephone Nos.: 
Private Exchange, Four Lines. t CENTRAL 3320, CITY 9493. 


HEAD OFFICE— 


54 and 56, RUE DE PROVENCE, PARIS. 


President—BARON HELY D'OISSEL. 
General Manager—Mr. LOUIS DORIZON. 


OVER 1,000 BRANCHES IN FRANCE at all places of importance, including :' 


Aix-les-Bains. Cusset. Pau. 
Annecy, Dax. Royan-les-Bains, 
Antibes. Dieppe. Royat (June. to September). 
Arcachon. St. Jean-de-Luz, 
Avranches. Binan, (July to September). Saint-Malo. 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre. Enghien-les-Bains, Saint-Servan. 
Berck-sur-Mer. Granville. Les Sables D'Olonne. 
Biarritz. Le Havre. Salies-de-Bearn. 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. Honfleur. Salins-du-Jura. 
Bourbonne-les-Bains. Hyeres. Thonon-les-Bains. 
Cannes, Luxeuil-les-Bains. Trouville-sur-Mer. 
Chambery. Malo-les-Bains. yeieee canes 
Chantilly. Menton, chy. 
Contrexeville (May to Monte-Carlo. Sa “Sebastien. 
September). Nice. 


REMITTANCES.—The Bank issues cheques on all localities where it has brauches or correspondents, 
and undertakes to transmit orders of payment by post or telegram. Moneys can be paid at any 
branch of the Bank for customers’ credit at any other office. 

CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT AND CIRCULAR NOTES, é&c.—The Bank issues Letters 
of Credit payable at any of its Agencies or correspondents. These are payable at over 2,500 
places in Europe alone, and are the safest form in which to carry money abroad. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE AND EXCHANGE OF MONEYS.—The Société Générale buys and ‘sells : 


Foreign exchange and exchanges Foreign bank-notes and coin at current rates. Customers can 
be supplied at most favourable terms with moneys of the different countries in which they intend 
to travel 


THE SOCIETE GENERALE transacts every description of English and Foreign banking business. 
Affiliated Banks in Belgium, Germany, Holland, Russia, Spain, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Brazil, and the) Levant. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 
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APPROXIMATE FARES FROM LONDON 
10 THE 


PRINCIPAL BATHING & HEALTH RESORTS ON THE CONTINENT 


(subject to alteration). 


CirctLar Tickets.—Economy in rail travel may frequently be effected by using the Circular 
Tickets which are issued in great variety by all the Continental Railways. These tickets can all be 
obtained from any recognised Tourist Agent upon giving due notice, and it will frequently be found 
that a saving may be made by booking to the frontier or the capital of the country, and taking 
Cireular Tickets for the remainder of the tour. 


Famity Tickets.—Collective Tickets are issued by some of the French Railways (those serving 
the South of France), by which families consisting of not less than three (or four) persons may, obtain 
tickets at a considerable reduction from the ordinary rate. 


Havre Route To THR ContiNent.—Where fares by this Route are not quoted, the Chief Tourist 
Agents will make up tickets on application. 


Fares, Farts. 
ROUTE. | tet Coane 2nd Claas | ROUTE: Ist Clase 2nd Clans 
ABBAZIA, Vgend! £04. AMNENS, sd. 
Bee fares to Fiume, thence ...... [0 1 9] 0 1 8) Dover, Calais BY 
ADELBODEN. ' | Folkestone, Boulogne... 
‘See Frutigen. j | 
AIGLE, | | | AMPHION-LES-BAINS. H 
Calais, Paris, Pontarlier, Laus- sin.) +4 4 i | ; y ay i See fares to Evian-les-Bains. 
410 4 3.3 4| AMSTERDAM, 
747° 538 Hook of Holland, Sebleda sin.| 1149) 1 311 
i { | ‘The Hague 21} 118 
AIROLO. H Flushing. 11 1311 
Bale and Lucerne, eo faren to and Utrecht. 1187 
Lucerne, thence. | 01311 | 0 7 9| Ostend, Brussels, Rosendaal, 
| { and Rotterdam... . sin. 206 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. ! i i 
Ostend, Lidge, Herbesthal. sin.’ 210 0/ 115 0 ! 
ret| 48 5/ 3 2 2) ANTIBES. 
Calais, Lille, Brusels, Liége..... sin. 3 1 0| 2 2 7| Calais, Paris, Marseilles... | 560 
ret! 562) 316 3 | 816 0 
Harwich, Antwerp, Louvain, sin. 2 110) 1 6 3 Boulogne, Parix, Marseilles. ; 500 
Herbesthal.. + ret) 362) 228 Dieppe, Paris, Marseilles. j 460 
Harwich, Antwerp, Maestricht.. sin.) 119 2)146 { = 7B 0 
AIX-LES-BAINS. H Y | ANTOGAST, BAD. 
Calaia or Boulogne, Parts, Macon, sin! $10 9 | 315.11 | (Station Oppensa,) ‘ 
‘and Culoz., 816 0! 6 8 0, See fares to Strasburg. Strass- i 
Dieppe, Paris, " $2 9| 3 4 5| burg toOppenan .. 1038) 025 
| 9/35 5] i i 
ALASSIO, , | | ANTWERP. ' 
Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Mont sin.) 7 9 1! 5 2 9 Dover, Ostend, Bruges, & Ghent sin, 118 4) 1 7 0 
Cenis, Turin, and Savona. . ret.) 12 9 6| 9 0 3! ret.) 389) 287 
Calais, Paris, Marveilles, a1 | 8 411) 513 2; Dover, Calais, Lille, and Brussels sin.) 210 5; 115 1 
Ventimiglia. 18 3 9} OIL 3} 49 3| 3 310 
Dieppe: Paris, Modane, ‘Torin, { | Flushing and Rosendaal ... 1313 8! 2 320 
Savona. sin] 6M 1] 4u1 3h ‘| 239 1] 23 9 
’ | Harwich 170! 016 & 
ALGECIRAS, | } | 220/160 
> i Harwich, Hook of Holland, Rot- sin.) 114 2) 1 1 1 
See fares to Madrid, thence...... ain.| 314 0! 21610 terdant, and Dordrecht ........ ret} 21411) 115 0 
ALLEVARD. j AOSTA, | 
Dieppe, Paris, Macon, Culos, i See fares to Turin thence sin! 013 3; 0 9 7 
Cha béry: tain: 416 5| 37 3! a | | 
i | ARCACHON. i 
AMELIP-LES-BAINS, | { | AGhisis or Boulogae, Paris, Bor 
Calais or Boul Ton- { deanx . 


- ain. 7 4 5 41910) Dieppe, Pat 


2 BRADSHAW'S THROUGH ROUTES. 


ARGELES-G AZOS’ 
Fares as Pierrefitte. 


ARLES. 
See fares to Paris, thence via i 
Dijon and Lyonees..scecseesee si! 


ARNHEM. 


Hook of Holland, Rotterdai, sin 
ret. 


1d Dordrecht... 
Flushing, Rosendaal, Nyimegen.. 


ARONA. 

‘Bee fares to Domodossola, thence sin. 
AROSA. 

‘See fares to Coire, thence Dilixence. 
ASSMANNSHAUSEN. 

‘See fares to Wiesbaden, thence.. sin. 


ATHENS. 

Calainor Boulogne, Laon, 8¢; Got. 

., or Paris, Simplon, Milan, 
Boleceas Briaial sccaenee bs 
Patras, and rail, 

Boulogne or Calais, Ps 
Bologna, Brindisi, steamer 
Patras, and rail 

Dieppe, Paris, Turin, Bologi 
Brindisi, steamer to Patras, 


sin. 


and rail +: sin! 
AUSSEE. 
Bee fares to Iechl, thence........ sin. 
AVIGNON. 


Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Dijon, 


Lyons tadeneeeseswesen ne’ FOU 
AX-LES-THERMES, 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Tou- 


Toure ++ sin] 


AXEN-FELS (Morschach). 
‘See fares to Brunnen. 


BADEN (Austria). 
See fares to Vienna, thence ..... sin.: 


BADEN (Switz.). 
Dieppe, Pari, Belfort, Bale, 
Brug ..-. eee Pe 


BADENWEFEILER. 
See fares to Freiburg, thence... sin, 


BADEN-BADE! 
Ostend, Brusvels, Metz, Strass- sin, 
Dung, and Appenweier ret. 
Flushing, Cologne, Mayence, and. sin’ 
os. coat ret, 
The Hook, Rotterdam, “Cleves, sin: 
Cologne, and Mayenee ret. 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Strass- 
burg. 


aad sin, 
Calais, Brosels, Bietz, Strasse. sin 
Wurg, Appenweier. ret 
Dieppe, Paris, Strasburg. and sin|| 
ADPENWEIET seseeeereeseeserens ete 
Harwich, Antwerp, Bettingen, sin. 
Strassburg... wepemaurut 
Harwich, Antwerp, Bruseels, sin. 
Cologne, and Mayence ........ ret. 


BAGNERES de BIGORRE. 
Paris, Bordeaux, Morcenx; see 
fares to Bordeaux, thence...., sin. 


| ase crust Sad Chas | 


oe been 
© kaw 


% 
« 


3| BALARUC 


2 


6) be 


o} Boulogne, Au 


“ 


estes 


S3eEESEWS cron nd 


omarreree 


‘ ROUTE. 

BAGNERES de LU 

Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Bor- 

deanx, Tarbes, 

| Dieppe. Paris, Limoges, Montau- 

van, and Montrejeat 

{ Dieppe, Paris, Bordea 
and Montrejeau,. 


BARNS. 

Chaunont, and Port 
i Alelien; see fares to Pari, 
thence ........ 


' BAKU 

i Fishing, Berlin, Warsaw, Kasa- 

! tin, Fastoy, Snamenka, Rostov, 

‘The Hook, Berlin, and as above., 

Ostend, Cologne, Vienna, Podwol, 
Birsula, Snamenka, Rostov... 


| Calais or Boulogn 
louse, Narbonne, 


| BALATON FURED. 
i See fares to Budapest, thence .. 


BALE (Basle). 
Calaisor Bouloga 


Paris, Tou- 
ul Cotte, 


_aon,Chalons, 


Bonlogne 


or Calais, 
Metz, Strassburg. 


Croix or Delle. 
Dieppe. Paris, Belfort, 


or Delle... 

Ostend, Brussels, 
Yury... Se 

Flushing, Cologne, Strasburg or 
Carlsrnhe ots 

The Hook, Rotterdam, Cleves, 
Cologne |... 

Harwich, Antwerp, Metz, Stress: 
burg. Distedse 


BARCELONA. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Lyons, 
‘arbonne tyes tvotaeits 
Dieppe, Paris, Lyons, Narbonne, 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Mon: 
tauban, Narbonne vee... eccees 
Dieppe, Paris, Montauban, Nar- 
bonne 


| BAREGEs. 
eters 
4 BATYAGLIA. 
Bee fares to Padua, 
| BAVENO. 
1 Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Lau- 
anne, Dowonusolacesersscrrs 
Dieppe, Paris, Lausanne, Dono- 
dtaol 


Yaris, Orleans, Bordeaux 


3| BAYONNE. 


, BAYREUTH. 

[Ostend Cologne, Wurzburg, 

| Nuremberg. 

Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 
Brussels, Cologne, Aschaffen- 
Cologne, 

rem berg. 

Ok, Cleve 
Nuremberg... 

Harwich, Antw 

‘Nuremberg 


eHoese 
Relnoe 


7 
% 


ee 


eule 


wocattast 


SECREE Ge Sas 


Cueeweteeee eee 
° 
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s 
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anes 


APPROXIMATE FARES FROM LONDON. 


ROUTE. 


BEATENBERG et.) 
uulogne, Laon, Berne .......... 
Colas Laon (or Paris), Baie (Biel) 
Via Boulogne or Calais.. ... 
Dieppe, Paris, Pontarlier 


Dieppe, Paris, Belfort, Bale...... 


BEAULIEU. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Lyons, sin. 
‘Marseillen .. ret 
Dieppe, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles sin, 
ret. 
BELGRADE. 
Calais, Jeamont, Liége, Cologne, 
Waraburg, Vienna, and Buda- 
teres in, 


‘Wurzburg, Vien: 

pest :. 

The Hook, Cologne, 
Vienna, and Budapest........ 

Ostend, "Cologne, Wurzburg, 
Vienna, and Budapest ........ sin, 

Dieppe, Paris, Vienna... + ain] 


BELLAGIO. 
See fares to Menaggio, plus 
steamer fare. 


BELLINZONA. 
Calais or Boulogne, Leon, Bale, sin, 


Lucerne, or Zurich............ ret] 
Dieppe, Paris, Bals.............. in. 
BELLUNO, 
See fares to Venice, thence...... sin.| 
BERLIN. 


Finshing, Goch, Oberhausen, sin. 
Hamm, and Hanover. ‘ 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Utrecht, sin,| 


‘Hanover .... iraasae 308 
Ostend, Brussels, "Cologne, sin. 
Hameln, and Brunswick ...... ret.| 


Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or sin. 
Brussels, Cologne, Hanover... ret. 


BERN E. 
r Boulogne, Laon or Paris, sin. 

spate or Biel or Paria Pontarlier ret. 
Boulogne, and as above . 
Dieppe, Farts, Pontazlie: 


Dieppe, Paris, Bale, and Olten .. sin.| 


ret| 

Harwich, Antwerp, Mets, Strass- sin, 
. Bale. oH eves FOth| 

The Hook, Cologne, + sin,| 
ret, 


Flushing, Brumels, Bale, Olten.. sin, 
Ostend, Brussels, Bal 
Calais, Brussels, no al 


BEX, 
‘Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Dijon, sin.| 
Vallorbes... ret, 
Dieppe, Dijon, Vailorbes.: ain, 
ret, 


BIARRITZ. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Bor- sin, 
deaux ..... sees Tet 
Dieppe, Paris, Bordeaux . sin. 


E 


eornenn we 
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Horeone o 
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was teow 
woawwsuds 


ete Sebo 
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vane 


ROUTE. 


BILIN. 


See Dresden. Fare from Dresden sin. 


BINGEN. 

‘Ostend, Brussols, Cologne, and 
Coblence . 
Flushin, 


Gologne. 


The Hook, Rotterdam, Cleves, sin. 
Cologne +. ret, 


Antwerp, Cologne ..- 


BOLL BAD. 
See fares to Freiburg, thence, 


BOLOGNA, 


Calais, Laon, Bale, Chiasto, Milan sio. 


Chiasao, 


BONN. 


Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or sin. 
ivogeteces FOG 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Cieves, sin. 


Brussels, Cologne. 


Cologne seeeeees Pete 
Ostend, Brussels, Cologne........ sin, 

ret. 
Flushing, Cologne ............... ain, 


Harwich, Antwerp, Cologne..... sin. 


BORCA, 
See fares to Belluno, thence Auto. 


BORDEAUX. 


Calais or Boulogne, Paris, sin. 


Orleans, Tours ... 
Dieppe, Paris, Orleans, Tours, 


BORDIGHERA. 


Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Mar- sin. 


seilles, Ventimiglia. 
Dieppe, Paris, Marscilies ... 


Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Mont 

Cenis, Turin, and Savona. 

Dieppe; Paris, Mont Cenis, ‘Turin, 
i 


javona... 


BORMES.-LES-MIMOSAS. 
‘See fares to Hyérea, 


BORMIO. 
‘See fares to Pontresina, thenco 
‘Auto. 


BOTZEN. 


‘See fares to Innsbruck, thence... sin, 


BOULOGNE, 
‘Via Folkestone....... 


BOULOURIS, 

See fares to St, Raphael. 
BOURBON 
VARCHAMBAULT. 


Paris and Moulins, Fares from’ 
Paris 


BOURRONN, E-LES-BAINS. 
haumont, and Vitrey. 
Pefaree rom Paris 


BREGENZ, 


Boulogne, Laon, Basle, Zurich, sin. 
ret 


and St. ‘Margrethen. 


o votesac 


© Beene 


° 


o 


ost e 


wwesonesae 


wSSanzeaed 


Proewrewas 


2 one 


sin, 
ret, 


Ho 


+ sin, 


sin, 


Careouneue 


a 


ROUTE. 


BREMEN. 
Flushing, Bosendaal, Boxtel, and 
Oberhausen ..... 
Harwich, The Hook 


Osnabruck’... 
Ostend, Brussels, 


Calais or Boulogne, Jeu 
jrussels, Cologne, Dui 


BRENNERBAD. 
‘See fares to Innsbruck, thence .. 


BRESCIA. 
‘See fares to Milan, thence ...... 


BRESLAU. 
Flushing, Berlin or Leipsic or 
Dresden . seeeeeee 
The Hook, Hanover, Berlin or 
Magdeburg ..... 


BREST. 
Dieppe, | Paris, 
‘Argentan 


uf 
‘Book to Moutiers Salina. 


BRIENZ. 
‘See fares to Lucerne, thence .... 


BRIGUE. 
Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Lau- 
sanne, Martigny.. 
Dieppe,’ Paris, Lausanne, Siar. 
tigny 


Calais, Brussels, Metz, Bal 
Gothard, Milan, Bologna...... 


BRISSAGO. 


Bee fares to Locarno, thence Auto. 


BRIXEN. 
See fares to Innsbruck, thence .. 


BRUCKENAU. 
See fares to Frankfort, thence .. 


BRUGES. 
Dover, Ostend ... 


Harwich, Antwerp, Termonde or 
Brussels .......00+--+++ 


BRUNNEN. 


‘Bee fares to Lucerne, thence . 
BRUSSELS. 

Ostend, Bruges, Gheut ..... 

Calais or Boulogne, Lille, 


Ghent or Blandain .. 
Harwich, Antwerp...... 


Flushing, Antwerp... 


BRADSHAW’S THROUGH ROUT 


Farm. 
ROUTE. Ist Clags (2nd Clase 
End fad. 
BUCHAREST. 
Ostend: Cologne, "Vienna, Bud: 
pest, Vertiorovac nsec siu.| 11 010) 7 2 2 
Calis, Brussels, Cologne, aad as 
above . sin. 1111 0] 7 9 0 
Calais, Laon, Strassburg, Vienna, H 
and as above... W770, 820 
Dieppe, Paris, 
above . sou 
The Hook, 7 On 
| Flushing, ‘Cologne, Vienna. 701 
| Flushing, Berlin, Breslau 
sin) 0 4 6| 0 29; — berg, Cracow, Lemberg. 10 7 0| 617 0 
| The Hook, Berlin, and as 10 7 0| 617 0 
sin} 0 8 6] 0 6 0] BUCH 
Dieppe, Bale, Zurich... at sin] su 3 
857) 5177 
6| 310 4) BUDAPEST. 
8] 613 3) Calais, Brussels, Cologne, Vienna sin.| 9 1 8| 516 1 
6| 310 4 7 35{n 37 
8| 613 3] Ostend, Cologne, Vienna gn 2h 5 9 1 
: 1610 6} 1010 1 
Flushing, Dresten, Vienna...... sin.| 811 1] 5 710 
| ret.| 16 1 8|10 2 6 
ret.| 610 5| 410 5| The Hook, Dresden, Vienna..... sin.) 811 1) 5 710 
ret.| 16 1 8|10 2 6 
i The Hook, Berlin, Breslau, Oer- 
| rg, Ruttka. veverceee sin] 8 3.0] 5 6 0 
Flushing, Berlin, wid ag above. sin| 8 3 0/5 6 0 
Dieppe, Paris, Avricourt........ sin.) 91311] 6 7 1 
sin| 0 6 2] 0 4 6 ret| 1716 8} 1114 7 
ret.| 0 9 6| 0 6 6) BURGOS, 
‘See fares to lrun, thence ........ sin.| 16 9| 10 0 
sin,| 518 0| $ 2 0 
ret| 913 0| 7 0 0| BUSSANG. 
sin.| 419 0] 3 9 6| See fares to Epinal, thence...... 
ret] 718 9| 513 7 i 
t BUZIAS-FURDO. 
‘See fares to Budapest, thence... 
CADENABBIA. 
0| 6 8 0| See fares to Como. 
9| 51610) CADIZ. 
Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Bor- 
0| 6 8 0| _ deaux, Madrid, Seville........ 
Dieppe, Paris, as above. aes 
o| 640 
CAEN. 
sin] 912 0] 610 0] Dieppe, Rouen ............-s00e 
CAHORS, 
See fares to Paris, thence. 
CALAIS. 
sin.| 011 0) 0 5 9| ViaDover ........... 
Via Boulogne 
sin| .... | 0 6 0 
CALDAS DE MONTBUY 
See fares to Port Bou, thence... 
lw aijri4 
215 8| 119 8| CAMBO. | Hl 
sin.) 115 8| 1 2 0) See fares to Bayonne. j 
ret| 215 7| 115 4) CAMPER. ! 
See St. Moritz. | 
. sin. 43 3 0| CANNES. 
ret.| 0 6 3| 0 4 1| Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Mar- sin.) 712 6| 5 4 9 
seilles . ret.| 1119 10| 814 0 
Boulogne, Paris, Lyons, Marseilies sin.| 7 510| 419 8 
sin,| 11710] 1 6 8) Dieppe, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles. sin.| 614 7| 418 2 
ret.| 3 8 0| 2 8 0 ret.|1010 7! 711 5 
sin.| 2 710| 113 4|CAP MARTIN. | 
45 4] 3:1 2] ‘Bee Mentone. | { 
1u 3] 019 0 | 
28 7|110 7|CAPVERN. { 
117 3| 1 6 3| Calais or Boulogne, Paris, and = | 
3410] 27 8} “Toulouse. siesessereesee sin, 612 4! 41110 


APPROXIMATE FARES FROM LONDON. 5 


Fanus. Fangs. 
ROUTE. Int Clase [2nd Chase ROUTE. | At Clase (2nd Clase 
: end) gad. Bad! gad. 
CARCASSONNE. { CHANTILLY. 
Calais or Boulogne, Parix, and | Dover, Calais .........scc06+ aim) 216 8} 119 8 
Ton ouse.. cow sin! 6-90) 49.8 ret.| 415 9| 3 910 
Folkestone, Boulogne ...,...... sin.| 210 0| 114 8 
ret.| 4710] 3 3 0 
CARLSBAD. 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Avri- CHATEAU D'OEX. 
courts... 48 9| Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Lans 319 8 
Calais, Jeumont, Cologne, Wurz- 4.0 8] anne, Montreux so... es... 614 0 
hurg, Eger .. 710 6| Dieppe, Paris, and as above. ; 382 
Calais, Brussels, Cologne, 4 bu 5 
burg, Eger 318 8 : | 
Ontend, Cologi 311 8| @HATEL GUYON. i 
310 3] BecfarestoParie,thenceviaRiom sin. 117 0 1 5 0 
8 \ 
310 3| CHAUDFONTAINE. i ' 
6 7 8| See fares to Brussels, thence vin | i 
Flushing, Dresden, S10 3] Lidge... 3 080,056 
78 i 
The Hook, Dresden, Eyer ....... | 310 3| CHEMNITZ. ' 
| 6 7 8| The Hook, Rotteriam, Bentheim, 410.3) 219 5 
i Hanover, Leipsic.............. 870, 5n 5 
CARLSRUHE. i Flushing, Goch, Leipsic, Borna. . 414 8/312 
Calais, — Brussels, Bettingen, oj 319 81510) 51410 
Strassburg .. : Nn! 514 0] CHEASSO. 
Ostend, Bramels,  B-ttingen, 9| 213 6] Dieppe, Paris, Bale, Lucerne or siz.) 4a 
Strassburg «- 6! 5.1 6| | Zurich peers : 9810) 614 9 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Cleves or Mj 211 8] The Hook, Cologne, &e. ee 645,418 
Einmerich, Cologne, Mayence.. 5! 41510 ret} 11 2.8, 765 
Harwich, Antwerp, ‘Bettingen, 11| 27 8) Harwich, Antwerp, Metz, Bale.. sin.) 5 811) 311 2 
Rtrassburg .. : Bla a8 ret| 96 9| 6 3 2 
Flushing, — Cologne, “Mayence, 11} 211 8| Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale, sin.| 6 7 2! 4 8 1 
Heidelberg or Schwetzingen 5| 41510] St. Gothard ........... wu 8; 7 
Dieppe, Paris, Avricourt 3 9) 3-4 2] Ostend, Luxemburg, Baic.. w62, 709 
7/591 { 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Avri- 1 CHIUSI. | 
court. 7| 3 4 5| See fares to Florence, thence... sin.| 015 3} 010 9 
Calais, Brussels, Cologne, Mayence oR ao | 
1518 0 ; 
Ostend, Cologne, Mayence 0; 216 0| CHIRISTIANIA, 
0| 5 4 0] Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 
i Brussels, Hamburg, Copen- | 
CASSEL, } | hagen, or Rostock, ‘Sassnitz, sin.| 9 911; 6 5 10 
Ostend, Brusselx, Cologne, And H Malmo, Gothenburg seees Peti 1718 0,12 20 
Hagen os... sin. 31711) 212 @| Calais or Boulogne, Brussels’ or | 
Flushing, Breda, and Oberhau- sin.| 310 6| 2 6 8|  Jeumont, Berlin or Hamburg ret.| 1816 10/1211 9 
FON. ceetesecseessseasseesescees Pet] 6-7 B| 4 510] Ostend, Hamburg, and a above sin.| 818 2| 517 10 
Calatx or Boulogne, Jeumont or Ostend, Hamburg or Berlin ret] 1717 9) 1116 9 
Brussels, Cologne. 4.910] 3.1 0| Flushing, Hamburg, Copen- 
The Hook, Rotteriam, Dusse 310 6; 2.6 8| hagen, or Sassnitz, Trelicborg H 
dort, and Hagen .... 67 8| 4 510| or Warnemunde, Gothenburg, sin.| 717 6) 55 2 
Harwich, Antwerp, Dui 3.310) 2.0 5] — Kornsjé wes. ret.| 1413 6| 917 4 
312 2! 312 5| Flushing, Berlin, Sassi isin] 813 2) 513 5 
i ret.) 16 4 9/1013 9 
CAUTERETS. Hl The Hook, Salzbergen, Hamburg ain.| 717 6! 5 5 3 
See fares to Paris, thence........ sin 4.0 9! 214 8 g| oi 4 
513 5 
CELERINA. | 8/1013 9 
Fares ax 8t. Moritz, i 8| 4a 8 
| 5| 717 8 
day | | CLARENS. 
CHAMBERY, | ‘Gal ais alas a} Pot Monee 
ieppe, Macon, Bourg, and Culoz sin, 41353 
aes ee | CLERMONT-FERRAND. | 
CHAMBLET-NERIS, t Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Mon- sin.| 415 7| 3 6 3 
Fares as Montlucon. ! i targis, St. Gernain des Fowdés ret) 714 4| 512 5 
i Dieppe, Paris, Montargis, St. sin] 317 8| 214 8 
CWauenaT: j | Germain des Fossés ret] 631) 4 910 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Dijon, sin; 6 37] 4 4 4| COBLENCE, | 
‘Macon or 8t, Amour, Culoz... ret.| 918 5| 7 1 6| ‘The Hook, Rotterdam, Cranen- sin.) 3.0 0! 2 0 
Dieppe, Paris, Dijon, ‘Macon or sin, 5 5 8) 31210! burg, Cologne ...... : ret! 56 8) 313 
St. Amour, Culoz............. ret| § 7 1! 519 0] Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, sin.| 216 2| 115 
! Cologne sees ret] 414 9] 3 0 
f Flushing, Cologne, Bonn..//..1) in| 30 0| 2 0 
CHAMPERyY. | ret} 56 8| 31: 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, win, 516 0 4 3 01 Ostend, Brussels, Cologne ...... nin.) 3.4 4) 2 4 
Dieppe, Paris, Pontatl 3aF 2 $48 81 calate oy Boulogne, 1 econ eeyeg os (4 8 
ieppe, Paris, Pontariier . 3 | Calais oy Boulogne, Jeumont or sin 3] 212 
ve 715 9 51410}. Brussels, Cologne) |. ret! 618 5! 415 


6 
; Fares, 
ROUTE: ‘at Clase 2m Claws 
Endl £5. 


COTRE (Chur). 


Calais or Boulos, , Las 5 
Zurich 9 
Ostend, Fi 16 
5 9 
Landqnart . 8 vy 
Calais, Brussel 510 5 
Harwich, Antwerp, Metz, Str au 7 
burg : B25) 
The Hook, 5 9} 3b 
917) 6 9 
Flushing, Brusselx, Metz, &. 520 i 310 
' | 
COLOGNE, | ' 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Cranen- sii jw 
barg, Cleves, | 32 
Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, Aix. si ;19 
210 
Flushing, Goch, and Wesel.. ier 
Ostend, Brussels, Herbesthal or {18 
Ostend, Ghent eee ces cesses fay 
Calais or Boulogne, Jenmont or 27 
Brussels, Herbesthal.........66 a4 
| 
como. ' 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale, sin.) 6 7 0} 4 8 
Lucerne, and Gischenen ret, 1013 00 713 
Dieppe, Paris, Bale, Lucerne, and sin! 519 0) 43 
Géschenen .. 910 0) 616 
Ostend, Luxen 5170! 40 
Harwich, Antwerp, Lux, Bal 516 0; 312 


ONSTANCE, 
Calais or Bontngne, Brussels or 
Jenmont, Cologne, Carlsruhe, 


3 

and Black Forest. 7 

Ostend, Brussels, Cologne, and 3 

as above. 6 

Flushing, Cologne, 3 

6 

Dieppe, Paris, Belfort or Avri- 3 

x 3 

C: ‘arlsruhe, and Black Fi t 5 

Harwich, Antwerp, Cologne, and 2 

as above rae 5 

Cg Oase Ane ie LE. Hy 

rt Avri- 
Salzbung or 


Bale, : 


Vienna, Vereiorova, ain. 1413 8} 9 14 

Constarza ret 27 6 6 (18 4 
Calais, Le R914 

Tnnsbra ois 4 

5) 912 
451715 

Constanza... 10: 97 
Calais or 0) 93 
Cologne, V 017 6 
Ostend, Cologne ul] gig 

stanza. 3) 16 1 
Ostend, Cologne, Vienna, Belgrade» B) osu 

311610 

na, Bue- § ny a 

crcioroya, Constanza. 5/1514 

Flushing, Colowe, Vienna, Bel- 8) 813 

krade.e. Teena 516 3 
Flushing, |” Berlin,” Oderberg, 

Ruttka, Budapest, Belgrade. 0; 81 
The Hook, Berlin, and a~ above 3 80! 814 
The Heok, Drewlen, Vienna, sin. 1377) 818 

Telgrade, Bellova sere ret, 05° 6 8 


a. 


Sexzsen, 


erunauccosose 


oe Lone 


ewoo at 


| 
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BRADSHAW'S THROUGH ROUTES. 


ROUTE. 


CONTREXEVILLE. 
‘Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Chalons, 
and Langres, 
Dieppe. Paris 
above ve. 


| COPENHAGEN. 
Calais or Boulogne, ‘Brussels or 
Jemuont, Hamburg... 
Calais, “Brus 
Cologne, Ha 
Ostend, Bras 
bneg, Warn 
Kiel or Va 
Ostend, Cologne, 
Bertin, 
The Hovis, itotterdain 


Hainburg ‘or 


Fanbarg 


erlin, Gjedser or 


“Trelleborg 


Sassnitz, 
Flushing, Bremen, Hamburg. 


Flushing, Berlin, 

ssnitz, Trelleborg --.+- 
wich, Esbjerg, Fredericin, 
Koryoer .. agsaveeese iota 


CORDOVA. 
Dieppe, Paris, Bordeaux, Irun, 
‘Marrid, and’ Alenzar.... 


Gjedser or 


| CORTINA D'AMPEZ720. 


Fares as Belluno, thence Diligence 


CRACOW, 
The Hook, Berlin or Magdeburg, 


Beriin, Oder: 


CREUZNACH, 


Fhustting, Cologne, and Binger- 


Rotterdan 
gerbruck 
Harwich, a! 


‘USSET. 


‘ares as Viehy, 


Hook of Holland, 


Bentheim, 
Berlin, and Schneidemuhl, oF 
Berlin, Stettin, and Stolp. 


DARMSTADT. 

Calais or Boulogne, Brussels or 
Jeumont, Cologne. . 

Osten, Brussels, Cologne » 


The Hook, Rotterdam, Cologne, 
Bingen, and Mayenee ..... 
Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Herlesthal, Cologne, ete... 
Flushing, Cologne, ete...... 


DAVOS PLATZ. 
Calais or Boulogne. Laon, Bale, 
Zurich, Landyuart. 
The Hook, Cologne, Bale, Zarich, 
Landqnart. 


Dieppe, Paris, “Bale,” Zurich, 
Tamdquart..cccccsessseeeenes 
DAX 
See fares to Bordeaux, thenee.... 
DIEPPE. 
Newhaven « pn PERE 


Facalacss @ 
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on 
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So Waruas wmowsxocoas 


APPROXIMATE FARES FROM LONDON. 


ROUTE. 


DIJON. 
ee fares to Paria, thence by 
P.LLM.RIy... 


DINANT. 
Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels... 


DIVONN 
Dieppe, P 


Domoposse LA. 
« or Bonlogne, Paris, Pon- 


, Macon, and Culoz 


Pe radice Staples 
Po 


Dieppe, 
vlon 


DRESDEN. 
Onten | Brussels, Cologne, Hameln, 
Leipsie .. 
The Hook 
Magdebirg..-occceecseereeeeee 
Flushing, Oberhausen, Leipsie. 


Paris, 


Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 
Bruskels, Cologne, Haaneln, 
Leipsic. ecccccceesseeees 


DUSSELDORF. 
Ostend, Brussels, Herbesthal.. 
Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 
Brussels, Herbesthal, Cologne. 
The Hook, Rotterdain, Cleves. 


Flushing, Boxtel, Oberhausen .. 
Harwich, Antwerp, and Neuss.. 


EAUX-BONNES. 

See Farans, 

EAUX-CHAUDES, 

‘See Larans. 

EGER. 

Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 
Brussels, Cologne, Aschatfen- 
WUEK. ee eeseeees 

Ostent, and ay above. 


The Hook, Cologne, Axchaffen- 
Imrg, or Cologne and Bingen. . 
Flushing, Cologne. 


ELBERFELD. 
Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 
Brawels... g 
Osten, Verv 
The Hook, 
News 
Harwich, Antwerp, Dusweldor 


Flushing, 
Essen. 


ELTVILLE (for Sch'angenbad) 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Cranen- 
burg, Cologne, and Rudesheim 


EMPOL 
See fares to Florence, thence... 
See fares to Pisa, the 


ems. 


Goch, Dusseldorf or 


Ostend, Brussels, Cologne, Cob- 


lence ..... 

Calais or Bowlogne, Jeumont or 
Brussels, Cologne. 

The Hook, Bothnia. Cranen- 
burg, Cologne, Coblence... 
ja ‘h, ABtmeEDy Herbesthal, 
Cologne... 

Flushing, Goch,” Cologne,” Coir 
lence . tee 


| Ist Clas 2nd Clase | 


sin, 
ret 


ain. 


woasa 


Fangs. 


gad 


iW 


lit 
211 


472 


on evcoee 


SwSweoone 


eo 


SuOLon Si te wereeSun 


eure 


i 
2 


al 


gad. 
019 0 


1 


38} 


i 


ROUTE. 


ENGELBERG. 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale 
Lucerne. 
Dieppe, Paris, Bale, Lucerne. 


1187 | ENGHIEN. 
370 


euawawre 


Peerererrerte) 


Pay 


2 
3 


ween Soro 


otoanton 


eo 


Sweodwoned 


‘See fares to Paris, thence........ 


EPINAL. 
‘Dieppe, Paris, Chalons, Nancy .. 


ETAPLES. 
Folkestone, Boulogne... 


ETRETAT. 
Newhaven, Dieppe ....-.....0+-+ 


EVIAN-LES-BAINS. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Dijon, 
St. Amour, and Bellegarde. 
Dieppe, Paris, Dijon, St. Amour, 
and Bellegarde.......5 


FAULENSEE BAD. 
Fares as Spiez, 


FAYET. LE. 
Sev fares to Geneva, thenee...... 


FIUME. 
Flushing, | Cologne, 
Rosenhach, Trieste » 
Dieppe, Paris. Bale, Innsbruck. 
Calais, Paris, Shuplon, Venice, 
thence steatner... 
Dieppe, Paris, anid as abov 


FLORENCE, 
Calais’ or Boulogne, 
‘Modane, Turin... 
Calais or Boulogne, 
Chalons, Bale, 
Milan, Bologna. 
Dieppe, Paris, and ax above. 


Calais, Paris, Lanranne, Simplon, 


Muni 


Paris, 


Laon, 


St. Gothard, 


Dieppe. 
plon, Bilan, Bologna. . 

Ostend, Brussels, - Met: 
Bologna... 

Calais or Houlogn 
Dieppe, Paris, “Modane, Turin, 
Genoa . 


FORGES-LES-EAUX. 
Newhaven and Dieppe .. 


FRANKFORT. 

Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 
Brussels, Cologne, thence v 
Mayence or Castel s........cs05 

Ostend, Brussels, Cologne, ‘as 
BDOVE .cseeseeesees 

Flushing. Cologne, ‘thence’ via 
Mayence or Castel .... 

The Hook, Rotterdara, Granen: 

. Cologne. 

Harwich, Antwerp, Herhesthal, 

Cologne... 


FRANZENSBAD. 
Cniats,“Bruigels oF “Jeumont, 
‘Cologne, Mayence 
Ostend, Cologne, Nuremberg. 


Flushing, Cologne, 


The Hook, Cologne,| Aschaffen- 
burg. 


Nuremberg. . 


(Pama 
‘Ast Clase (2nd Clase 
(Bad) eed 

wal s99| sive 
| 919) 613 8 

419 9) 311 6 
n/ B12! 517 8 

sin} 016, 01 0 

sin, 317 2) 2h 
Hawolirio 

2176) 210 

sim} 19 af az s 

ret] 312) 228 

sin.| 518 0 4 20 

ret; 9 710; 616 6 

sin] 5.9 0/ 3.99 

ret] Tas 7/5131 
\ 

sinj 06 0.040 


1B 


a6 
716 
314 
616 
39 
66 
39 
66 
sin] 35 
ret.) 514 
sin.) 517 
ret.| 1019 
sin| 5.6 
ret.) 9198 
sin.) 6 2 
ret.| 9 11 
sin.) 5 2 
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1 
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8 BRADSHAW'S THROUGH ROUTES. 


ROUTE, | tet cunse fond Clas | 
£04) 


FRANZENSFESTE. 


See fares to Innsbruck, thence .. sin! 0 8 3 


FREIBURG. 
Calais, Brussels, Cologne . 
Ostend, Brussels, Cologne 
Ostend, Brussel: 
burg... 
Calais, Brussels, as above ... 


‘The Hook, Rotterdam, Cranen- 
burg, Cologne, and Binger- sin. 
vlushin Goi “Mayence, | 
ny ce, “Mayence, | 
fannhelm oF." Darinstadt, sin.| 
Heidelberg or Schwetzingen. | 
Harwich, Antwerp, Brussel 
Mets, &c.. vee Tet, 
Harwich, Antwerp, Cologne. 


FRfsvus. i 
Fares as St. Raphael. 


FRUTIGEN 
(for Adelboden and Kandersteg). 
Boulogne, Laon (Paris), Delle, | 
Bale or Paris, Pontarlier, and sin. 
Neuchatel... senearceeewn, fWte! 
Calais or Boulogne, and as above sin.| 


SaSRus aS ats 


Neewee ef cents 


Newhaven, Dieppe, Paris, Pon- 
tarlier, and Neuchatel, or Delle, sin.| 
Biel, Berne... 1 

Dieppe, Paris, Baie, Berne. 

FORTH. | 

The Hook, Rottertam, Cranen- sin, 

burg, Cologne, Bingerbruck ... ret. 


GARMISCH, | 
Bee fares to Munich, thence ..... .| 


GENEVA. 
Calais, Pas 
Bellegarde . 
Boulogne, Pai 
Dieppe, Paris, Pontarlier, La 
sanne . 


Dieppe, Pari 


Flushing, Bale, Cologne ... 
Ostend, Brussels, Metz, Bale... 
Calais, Brussels, as above... 
Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, an 


Dijon, Bourg, and 


exumerBe al SSaebeSasaS 


‘as above . ee 
The Hook, Cologne, Bale 
Bl 
GENOA, | 
Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Mo- sin. 
dane, Turin ......eseceeeeeeeee Pete! ITU 


Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Lan- sin, 
anne, Domodossola .. 
Dieppe, Paris, Modane, Turin ... sin.' 


Dieppe, Paris,Lausanne,Simplon, sin.| 
Novara........ . 
Calais or ‘Boulogne, Paris, Mar- "| 
seilles, Vintimiglia .. 


eSe8ats Saceaneressace 


a 


£RARDMER. 


‘Calais or Boulogne, Laon, sin.’ 413 
Chalons, Nancy vores 75 
Dieppe, Chalons, Nancy ........ sin) 4 2 
ret.) 611 

GIBRALTAR. i 
‘Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Bor- sin.| 13 10 
deaux, Madrid, Bobadilie ..... ret.| 2 6 
Dieppe, Paris, as above.......... sim.) 12 11 
ret.) 18 


Beaed oF Eeeket 


gannce ov Haavce 


eeewoN an aemwes 


oS Reon abet 


on asus ave 


weSrmocomowsutt 


SSectwio FEW EERO we wSED 


eemawens 


 eaawwenS aiamccommaSsae- 


Oo pee te 


2 aesecema avawe 


S 


weSS Shoe 
Sata 
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400 Howe 
Bolo awa 


| 


GODESBERG. 


GRASSE. 


ROUTE. 


LION. 
‘Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Dijon, 
‘Vallorbes, and Montreux 


GMUNDEN. 


‘See fares to Passau, thence .... 


‘Harwich, Antwerp, Cologne 


‘The Hook, Rotterdam, Cranen- 
‘burg, Cologne ...... 
Flushing, Goch, Cologne 


GOSSENSASS. 


Bee fares to Innsbruck, thence... 


GOTHRA, 


Flushing, Cassel . 


The Hook, Cranenburg, Dussel- 
dorf, Camsel ... 


OTHENBURG 
Flushing, Hamburg. _Copen- 
hhagen or, Sasmite, Trelleborg. 
Flushing, Berlin, Warnemunde, 
Gjedser or Bassnitz, Trelleborg 
Flushing, Hamburg, and as 
above, or Berlin ...........+.. 
The Hook, Hamburg, Kiel or 
Litbeck or Vaindrup, Copen- 
hagen or Sassnits, Trelleborg... 
The Hook, Berlin, Gjedser or 
Bessnitz, Trelleborg ......... 
Harwich, Esbjerg .. 


GRANADA. 


Dieppe, Paris, Bordeaux, Irun, 
Madrid, Baeza . 

Dieppe, Paris, Bordeaux, Madrid, 
Cordova, Bobadilla or Espeluy, 
Bobadilla 


‘Calais or 
eilles 


GRENOBLE, 


‘Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Lyons 
OVENS veeasee eves es 
Dieppe, Paris, Macon or Lyons. 


GREOULX. 


‘Bee fares to Grenoble, thence to 
‘Mirabeau Station ...........-+ 


GRINDELWALD. 


Calais, Laon or Paris, Bale or 

Biel, Berne or Paris, Pontarlier 
Boulogne, and aa above ...... 
Dieppe, Paris, Neuchatel, Berne. 


bey ARLEM. 


‘The Hook, Rotterdam, The 
Hague, Leiden . 
Flushing, Rotterdam, The Hague 


HALL (BAD). 


‘See farea to Linz, thence via 
Rohr... a 


HALLE. 


The ‘Hook, Rotterdam, Ben- 
‘theim, Léhne . fovese 

Flushing, Hanover or Hameln 
or Cassel... 


° 
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APPROXIMATE FARES FROM LONDON. 


ROUTE. 


HAMBURG. 
Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 
Brussels, Cologne, Bremen .... 
Ostend, Cologne, Bremen .. 


The Hook, Rotterdam, Ben- 
theiin, Osnabruck...... 

Flushing, Weeel, Hamm, and 
Hanover .. 


HAMELIN. 
The Hook, Roterdam, : Ben- 


HANOVER. 

Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 
Brussels, Cologne 

Ostend, Brussels, Cologne 


The Hook, Rotterdam, Ben- 
theimn, aud Lohne........ 
Flushing, Wesel, and Osnabruc! 


HARZBURG (BAD). 
Flushing, Goch, Wesel, Ben- 
theim, Hanover or Hameln.. 
Harwich, Hook of Holland, Rot- 
terdam, Hanover or Hameln.. 


HEIDELBERG. 
Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 
Brussels, Cologne, and Bingen 
Ostend, Cologne, and as above .. 


Dieppe, Paris, Strassburg, Appen 
weler . ne 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Coiogne, 

and Bingerbruck Pen! 
Harwich, Antwerp, Cologue -... 


Flushing, Cologne, Mayence, 
Mannhefm or Darmstadt .... 


HERKULES-FERDO. 


‘See fares to Budapest, thence via 


Temesvar . 


HERSFELD. 
‘See fares to Frankfort, thence 
Or see fares to Cansel, thence 


HOMBURG (BAD). 
Calais or Boul 
Brussels, Herbesthal, Frank- 
fort .. 
Ostend, 


Flushing, Cologne, Frankfort... 


The Hook, Rotterdam, Cranen- 
barg, Cologne .......100.e+4.+ 
Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Cologne .. 


HORNBERG 
Fares aa Triberg. 


HYERES. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Toulon ...........+ 
Boulogne, Paris, Marseilles, etc 
Dieppe, Paris, Marseilles, etc. 


Hy 
ae 
i 


peewowan af 
a 


eeenaaSea o 


e18TEHOS 


etetErSe p 


auauenee mE 
Secomnaa Pf 


Pore 
wom 
cory 


SeSewtte 


Botet.Ss 


aueeseee 
womocane 
romeonmes 


Pace) 


SeBeSoiszse~ 


ohacatucdSwow 


avaveuanrwas 


SSwSe ate sad 


Bro ewemaE mae 


on 


e, Jeumont or 


NawrnowesSe 


Saale l Seen 


: 
3 
6 
3 
6 
3 
6 


esromme mmo 


Beevers l)esS 


He Se Swann 


| KONIGSWINTER. 


| MREUZLNA 


Howoe 


ROUTE. 


Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale, | 
and Feldkirch, or Strassburg, sin. 
Munich ..... 

Ostend, Brussels, Strassburg, 
Bale, Zurich, Arlberg.......... sin. 

Dieppe, Paris, Bale, Zurich or = { 
Paris, Strassburg, Munich or sin. 
Strasburg, Triberg, Arlbere, ret! 

The Hook, tterdam, Cologne, ' 
Munich or Cologne, Black | 
Forest Rly., Bregenz, Arlberg 
or Cologne, Bale,” Zurich, ain. 
Buchs, Arlberg... i 

Flushing, Cologne, icfort, 
‘Wurzburg or Mayence, Stutt- sin.| 

Ulm Munich........ i 
'ERLAKEN. | 

Calais or Boulogne, Laon; or } 
Paris, Bale or Biel; or Paris, s 
Pontarlier ........ 

Boulogne, Laon or Pi 
Biel, or Paris, Pontarlie | 

Dieppe, Paris, Neuchatel or sin. 
Belfort, Biel .. 

Dieppe, Paris, Delle, 


i 
INNSBRUCK. i 
| 


me His 


ARUN. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Bor- sin.) 
deaux.. saacvnee Fe, IO, 8 
Dieppe, Paris, Urleans, Bonieaux sin. 
ret. 
ISCHL (BAD) | 
See fares to Munich, thence via i 
BalZbUrG..eeeseeeeeseeeeeeeses AiML| 
SUAN-LES-PINS. i 
Fares as Cannes. | 
KANDERSTEG. 
See Frutigen. 


Fares as Botzen, thence Diligence 
KARESRUHE. 
See Carlaruhe. 


KIEL, 
Calais, Brussels or Jenmont. | 
Cologne, Herbesthal, Aix, and 
Bremen'............. 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Osna- sin.| 
bruck, Bremen... 
Flushing, Goch, Bremen. 


KISSEINGEN. 

Calais or Boulogne, Brussels, 
Cologne, and Aschaffenburg . 
Ostend, Cologne, and Aschaffer 

UPR eee eeeee eee 
Flushing, Goch, “Cologne, "an 
Aschaffenburg. 

The Hook, Rotter 
and Aschaffenburg........ 
Harwich, Antwerp, Bruwels, | 
COLNE sees seseeeeeeeees 


KITZBUREL. 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale, 
Zurich, Arlberg or Avricourt, 
Btrassburg, Munich or Black 
Forest Rly., Arlberg, Inn 
DIUCK sss cccseeeeerseeeereee 


Bee teres to Cologne, thence rail, sin, 


Creuznach. 
KUFSTEIN. 
Ree fares to Munich, thence via 
Rosenheim 4. ).. 
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10 BRADSHAW'S THROUGH ROUTES. 


‘ Fares. : Fangs. 

ROUTE. ' Ast Clase 2ad Claas | ROUTE: Jat Clase 2nd Claas 
ead) ead.) ead ea 

LA BOURBOULE. | LEVICO. i | 
Dieppe, Paris, Orleans Rly....... ret.| 6 9 2| 41211! See fares to Trient, thenoe.. oro'o2e8 

' i i \ 

LAMALOU. | : LIEGE, | | 
See fares to Toulouse, thence.... sn.) 012 0) 0 Calais, Blandain, Brussels, Lou- sin.’ 215 1) 113 4 
vain 4170/3 91 
LA NAPOULE. Inis, Joumont, Erquelines.-... sin! 218 0/ 2 1 1 
Fares as Cannes. ret! 512) 314 0 
i Ostend, Brussels, Louvain sin] 2.410) 11 4 
LANDECK, | ret.) 3190) 215 7 
See fares to Buchs, thence... 012 6) 0 7 8; Harwich, Antwerp, Malines, sin| 116 6| 1 2 7 
' | Brussels 2170] 116 3 

LANDQUART. | ' : 

Dieppe. Paris, Bale, Zurich ..... sim. § 1 8; 311 1! LELLE. 

i ‘Calais, Hazebrouck. a 

LANGENSCHWALBACH. | ' 8 

Calais, “Bruwels of | Jeuinont.“sin.| 4 4 0) 217 0) Boulogne, Calais, et.. 0 

Cologne, and Wiesbaden. 7130/5 6 0, 9 
Ostend, Cologne, ete. . 312 0| 210 0; LIMOGES, i 

613 6] 411 0) ‘See fares to’ Paris, thence via 

Flushing, Cologne, ete.......- 390/26 0) “Orlennnand Vierzon . 2 12,146 
(650) $40 { 

The Hook, Rotterdam, Cologne, sin.) 3 810) 2 5 6| LENZ. : 
Bingerbrick, and Wiesbaden. ret.| 6 4 3| 4.3 8| See fares to Munich, thence via | j 

| | Saleburg....-ee--+ } 173! ois 9 
LAQUEUILL i ! { 
See fares to Pari | LISBON. | 
Montlugon ... 200] 1.7 0) Calais, Paris, Bordeaux, Inm, sin. 211210) 8 7 4 
Miranda, Salamanca . 17 8 ol12 7 0 
LARUNS. i Dieppe, Paris, and as above . 1018 0} 718 0 
036 025 1619 0/11 4 0 
| LOCARN i | 
i Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bule, sin) 6 41) 4 6 0 
5 ret} 10 6 0/780 
fy 5140! 319 9 
Boulogne, Paris, as above....... in| 4 950; 61 2 
Dieppe, Paris, Dijon, Pontarlier. sin.| 4 LOECHES. | 
J ret.| 6 Beo faren to Madrid, thence rail | 
‘The Hook, Cologne, Bale, Oltenor sin.| 5 to Torrejon sle Ardez, f ' 
Délémont. i) to Loeches extra. 080) 020 
LAUTERBRUNNEN. z ' : 
‘ee fares to Interlaken, thence... xin, LOVECHE-LES-BAINS | | 
A (Bad Lenk). j 
LAVEY. i | Bee fares to Bale, thence via sin 1 6 9| 018 9 
Fares as St. Maurice. | Biel or Berne... . ret] 200/15 6 
i i 
LE MANS. | LOURDES. y 

Dieppe, Rouen, Serquigny or 27! 212 Bordeanx, and 615 0) 413 0 

Paris..eesecsese vo ret) 41411) 2710 931/641 
i 680/480 
LEGHORN. i 1 81361 6 6 0 

Boulogne dr’ Calais, Paris, | - ' Dieppe, Pai 517 0] 4.10 
Morane, Genoa, Pisa... 1599 7139) 5M 

Dieppe, Paris, Modane, ' 

Pisa Suante | 418 LUCCA, BAGNI DI. 
: | | ‘See fares to Pira, thence a oso0}oae6 
LEIPSIC, | } 

Calais or Boulogne, Jeumont or — | { 
Brussels, Cologne, Hanover or sin. 510 6! 312 9) LUCERNE. H 
Boest..... saeS wee ret! 10 5 3 6| Boulogne, Laon, Bale... Boni soag 

Ostend, Brussels, Cologne, Han: sin| 5 0 4 8| Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale. 3.3.81 311 8 
over or Cassel or Hameln...... 990 5 g12 8/647 

The Hook, Rotterdam, Hanover, sin.| 4 3 8 3] Calats, Brussels, Bale. ey 513) 388 
Magdebirg, Halle 713.10 0! Dieppe, Paris, Bale, Olten.. $7| 35 5 

Flushing, Wesel or Salzbergen, 438 3 723! 5 83 
Hanover or Cassel or Hameln. 7 0 Ostend, Brussels, Bale. . smiiaas 

813 0) 517 0 
LENZERHEIDE. The Hook, Cologne, Bale......... 50 8! 3.401 

Fares aa Coie, with diligence 9 32) 51810 

extra, Flushing, Cologne, Strassburg or | 
LE PONT. Carlaruhe, Bale-...0.eeseeeees BA 4/3 70 

Calsis oF Boulogne, Paris, Dijon, Harwich, Antwerp, Bale. 45 4) 21410 
Vallorbes ...... 779) 41511 

Dieppe, Paris, and as above LUGANO. | 

‘Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale, 6510) 4.72 

Olten, Lucerne or Bragg. 1010 0} 710 0 

or Boulogne, Paris, Modane, \ Dieppe, Paris, Belfort. Bale, 5159) 410 
Turin, Genoa. 11) 5 4 9) _ Olven or Bragg 979) 6131 
Dieppe, Paris, and as above... 6; 413 3] (Flushing, Cologné/ Baie) Lucerne 640 410 


ROUTE. 


LUINO. 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale, 
Lucerne, Bellinzona.... 
Dieppe, Paris, Bale, Luverne, 
Bellinzona ... 


LUXEMBUR 
Calais and Hirson 


Ostend and Brussels......06..0++ 
Harwich, Antwerp, Brussel: 
Bettingen...... 


LUX EUIL-LES-BAINS. 
Farey as Plombieres. 


LUZ (St. Sauveur). 
‘See fares to Lourdes, thence. 


LYONS. 
Galaks oF Boulogne Potta, Dijon 


Boulogne, Paris, Dijon ... 
Dieppe, Paris, Dijon ..... 


MACON. 
Calais, Paris, Dijon .... 
Dieppe, Paris, Dijon... 


MADRID. 
Calais, Paris, 


Bordeaux, 


Irun, 
Venta de Baiios.....cecreseees 


Paris, and as ahove 
is, Orleans, Bordeaux, 


Irun, ete. 


MAGDEBURG, 
‘Ostend, Herbesthal or Bleyberg, 
Elberfeld, and Hanover or Hil- 
desheim.....seceeecseens 
The Hook, Rotterdain, Benthetin, 
Hanover ... 
Flushing, Wesel, Hanover . 


MALAGA. 

Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Bor- 
deattx, Madrid... 

Dieppe, Paris, and as above, 


MANNHEIM. 
Boulogne or Calais, Jeumont or 
Brawels, Cologne, Darmstadt 
or Ludwigshafen 
Ostend, Herbesths 
asabove...... 
The Hook, Rot 
Bingerbruck, Mayence 
Harwich, Antwerp, Colog 


Flushing, Cologne, Mayence, or 
Darmstadt . 


MARBURG 
‘The Hook, Rotterdam, Cranen- 
burg, Cologne, and Giessen... 


MARIENBAD. 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Avri- 
conrt..+.. 
Calais or Boniogne, 
Nuremberg, Eger... 
Calais, Brussels, Nuremberg, Eger 
Ostend, Cologne, Nuremberg .... 


Flushing, Nuremberg, Eyer ..... 


The Hook, Cologne, Nuremberg, 
Eger... 


Jeumont, 


APPROXIMATE FARES FROM LONDON. 
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; Farts. 
ROUTE: Ist Class j2nd Class 
j @ad) fad 
MARSEILLES, } 
i Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Lyons sin,| @15 2| 41211 
\ ret! 1013 9) 715 2 
ilogne, Paris, Lyon. seeeosses ght u 
Boulogne, Paris, L in} 6 8 6 4 7 
. H Dieppe, Paris, Lyons s@) Sa7 3 4 1 5 
| i ret.) 94 6) 612 7 
i H | MARTIGNY (Suisse). | 
sin,| 8 6 6; 2 6 2 Calais, Paris, Dijon, Vallorbes.. sin.) 510 3) 318 5 
ret.) 513 8[ 3.2 4 ret.) 819 0/ 610 0 
sin} 214 6| 118 0| Dieppe, Paris, Dijon, Vallorbes.. sin] 412 5) 3 411 
sin] 2.8.9} 11011 ret, 7 82) 56 2 
317 3) 210 3) MARTIGNY-LES-BAINS. | | 
i Calais or” Boulogne, Laon or'sin.| 4 2 | 217 o 
| Hirvon a 616! sa 7 
! | Dieppe, Paris, Chaumont . sin, 31011] 2 911 
\ | retl Bd 5) 4.110 
| | MAVENCE. 
sin] 0 4 0) 0 3 5 or Boniogne, Jeumont or 4 2161 
! swela, Colone, and Bingen i B34 
H Ostend, Herbesthal, Cologne, sin.) 3 8 
sin} 5 310] 311 9] — Bingen, or Rildeshelm ....... 6 5 
869/614 Cologne, Bingen 3 6 
4172) 369 6 & 
4.511| 30 3) The Hook, Re 3 6 
617 5| 418 9} _ Bingen or Wiesbader 6 8 
Harwich, Antwerp, Cologne . 3 10 
5 n 
716 0} 513 6) MENAGGIO, 
697 9) ati 9[” aren ax Lugar, and steamer 
ex 
| MENTONE. 
| | Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Lyons, 3 
sin] 9 8 5| 613 4| — Marscilles......... 7 
sin] 9 1 8] 6 8 0| Boulogne, Paris, and as above. 2 
sin) 815 7| 6 5 3| Dieppe, Paris, Marseilles.. 8 
ret|1419 1) 9 4 5 0 
i MERAN. 
| Boulogne or Calais, Laon, Bale, s 0 
i | _ Zurich, Kufstein, Botzen.. 0 
sin] 4.9 2) 219 7| Dieppe, Paris, Bale or Strassburg, 0 
ret} 8 610) 511 5] Tonsbruck.. 1 
sin.| 314 2] 2.9 5} The Hook, Coingne, Anshach or 
ret, 61410) 411 5] Nuremberg, Munich, Kufstein, 8 
3140/2 9 0|  Botzen.... 5 
| 615 0] 411 | 
METZ. ' 
i Calais, Brussels, Luxemburg... sin.) 3.9 0; 2 710 
sin} 1217 6) 9 6 0 ret] 6 21/4 64 
ret] 214 9/13 5 0} Ostend, Brussels, Luxemburg... sin.) 3 0 91 2.2 4 
sin} 11.18 5 | 813 8 ret.) 5-7 6) 315 2 
ret.| 20.5 9/12 8 3| Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, sin) 22311! 114 5 
Luxemburg ......+- ret] 47 8, 217 3 
sin.) 4.7 8| 219 8| MELAN. i 
719 5; 610 %|” Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Vallor- 
31619) 212 2| — bes, Domodossola or Calais or 
7 200| 416 5| — Bowlogne, Paris or Laon, Petit 
212 6] 2 711, Croix or Delle. Bale, Chiasso, an 6 
“| 611 8| 4 8 5| _ or Calais or Boulogne, Modanc. Wd 
‘| 3.8 8) 2.3 4| Dieppe, Paris, Lausanne, Simplon 
.| 519 8) 81611] — or Bale, “St. Gothard 423 
sin| 312 6] 2 701 Modane, Turin... De aatis 61 9 
ret.) 611 8/ 4 8 5! Calain, Brussels, Baie, Gischenen 486 
| 719 7 
| Ostend, Brussels, Bale, iischenen fa24 
sin) 39.2, 259 hp ee 
ret.) 6 410] 4 4 0| The Hook, Cologne, Chiasto...... 450 
| Tau 
Harwich, Antwerp, Bruswls, 314 8 
t Luxemburg, Bale, and Chiasso ;e98 
sin] 612 8: 4 7 6] Flushing, Brussels, Metz,ete. ... 430 
sin] 51811 | 31801 2 
ret.) 1019 #| 7 611] MODANE, 
sin} 518 6! 31611| Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Dijon, j 429 
sin! 5 8 0{ 3 911] — Maconor St. Amour, Culoz ... ; 61s 
ret.| 10 4 0| 614 6| Dieppe, Paris, Macon, and Bourg au 3 
sin] 5 5 0: 3 8 0 " bie 4 
ret.| 916 0/ 6 8 0) MODENA. H 
sin.) 5 8 3| 3 8 5| Seo fares to Milan, thence vin 
5) 918 Bi 6 4 Of) Piacenza cs. lu. Jost Mes sin.) 018 3/ 012 9 


12 
ROUTE, ‘ FARES 
Ist Class 
Bad 
MONACO. . i 
Fares as Monte Carlo, ; i 
ONSUMMA 


fares to Pina, thence .. 
ONTANA. 
ONT DORE. 


Calais or Boulogne, Paris, 
Montlugon . 
Dieppe, Paris, and as above 2.1! 


Bee Sierre, 


and 


MONTE CARLO. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Dijon, 
Marseilles... 
Dieppe. Paris, 


ONTECATIE 
See fares to Pisa, thence . 


MONTLUGON. { 
See fares to Paris, thence via | 
‘| 


Vierzon and Bourges. 


MONTPELLIER. 

Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Dijon, 
Lyons, and Tarascon ; or Nevers 
and Clermont-Ferrand , we ret.| 

i 


MONTREJEAU, 
See fares to Toulouse, thence. 


NTREUN, i 
Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Pon- sin.) 
tarlier, Lansame .. 
Dieppe, Paris, Lausanne, ete... 


MOSCOW. 

Calis, Brussels or Jenmont, 
Cologne, Berlin, Alexandrovo 
or Kalisch .. 

Ostend, Cologne 
androvo or Kalisel 

The Hook. Salzbergen, “Berlin, 
Alexandrovo or Kalisch 

Flushing, Berlin, Alexandrovo, 


M 


MOUTIERS SALINS. | 
Dieppe, Paris, Pontarlier, Lan- 
name. a 4 


MUNICH. 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon 
Isruhe, 

Dieppe, Paris, Strasshy 
ruhe, Stuttgart, Ulu 
Calais or Boulogne, J 
Brussels, H 


Harwich, Antwerp, Cologne, ete. 


Flushing, Cologne, Frankfort or "| 
Darmstalt, Aschatfenburg or sin.: 
Cologne, Stuttgart, Uhn 

The Hook, Rotterdam, Cranen- | 
burg, Cologne, Wa 
bach or Nuremberg o 
Mayence, Ulin 


UNSTER-A ‘TEIN. 
The Hook, Cranenburg, Cologne, 
Coblence or Rudesheim ..., 


Murg, Ans | 
Cologne, 


aeoe 


oe akawwe see og 


eo 


0 


| 
| 
| 


1 
1 


wast 


eeSrwetie 


ere 


BRADSHAW'S THROUGH ROUTES. 


ROUTE. 


MUNSTER, 1/W 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Bentheim, 


ch, Wesel or Ober- q 
or Salzbergen, 


and 


Hausen 
Rheine. 


MURREN. 
Boulogne, Laon, and Bale. 

Calais, Lach, Porrentruy, 
Boulogne or Calais: 

Dieppe, Paris, Pontarlier, 
Interlaken oe... 
Dieppe, Paris, “Belfort, 
Berne, and Interlake 


NAMUR, 
Calais, Eranelines, Jenmont. 


Calais, 


aud 


Bale, 


Blandain or Mouseron, 


BrUssel® vevesescresee 

Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, Bi 

Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels... sin.) 
ret. 


NANCY, 

Bonlogne or Calais, Laon, Cha- 
Tons or Calais, Hirson. 

Dieppe, Paris, Chalons 


NAPLES. 

Calaisor Boulogne, Laon, Chias#o, 
Milan, Bologna” or Pino, 
Novara, Geno... 

Calaie or — Boulogne, Paris, 
Modane, Turin, Alewndria 

Genoa, Pisa, Bologna, 
renee, Rome Sioa 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris,” Lea: 

anne, Domedloscola, Milan, 

Genon, Pisa or Para, Sarcana, 
Dieppe, Paris, Modane, Gena, | 

Fisy or Bologna, Florence, 
Rome 

Dieppe, Paris, Lausanne, 
Milan, Bologna or 

Genoa, Rome: is 

Dieppe, ‘Paris, Bale, “Milan or 
Dino, Genoa, Rome a 

The Hook, Cologie, Bale, 
Chiasso, Milan, Pist or Lutino, sin., 

Genoa, or Bologna, Rome. 

Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, xin.| 
Rtrassburg.Chiassoandasabove ret: 

Finshing, Hrussels, Metz, &e. ' 
Ostend. Luxemburg, | Bale, | 
| 


iapion, 
Novara, 


‘Chiasso, Rome, or Pino, Rome, 


ARBONNE. 
Calnis or Boulogne, 
‘Toulouse... 


Paris, and 


NAUHEIM. i j 
jais, Jeumont or Brussels, 
Herbesthal, Frankfort or sin.| 
Howburg saseesseseseecs POtd 
Ostend, Malines or Hirwasels, and sin 
The Hook, Ti 
Hnurg, Cologne. 
Flushing, Goch, Frankfort. 
NERIS-LES-BAINS. | 
See Chamblet-Neris. ' 
NERVI 


Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Sodane, 
Turin, Alessandria or Genoa .. 
Dieppe, Pats, Madane, Genoa . 


sin. 


ad. 


Gece waxsoeso 


Bok Sa an 
ua om co 


eanos aSem 


outa Eee 
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Fangs. 
Lot Class 2nd Clana 
ead é 
910 4) 2 
473/38 
20 4:1 
47313 
Bi 3 
214 
6,6 
0) 3 
6| 5 
7/3 
1] 6 
{ 
212 911 
426) 3 
2u4|1 
40! 3 
2110) 1 
3145) 2 
115 1| 4 
2M a] 
316 4) 2 
610 7| 4 
310 7| 2 
bu ol 4 
9710) 6 
| 
944) 6 
6 00/1 
942] 6 
618 0} 1 
866! 5 
6 3 6) 11 
863) 5 
6 6 4) 1 
817 9) 6 
75 0 1 
9510] 6 
7 6 5) 1 
89 8) 5 
5 811 | 10 
817 0] 6 
816 3! 5 
eu 7| 4 
| 
4g9i3 
820) 5 
31610] 2 
720) 4 
312 6) 2 
6u 8) 4 
3126! 2 
61 8, 4 
{ 
770 5 
oor 4 


ROUTE. 


NEUCHATEL, 
Calais, Paris, Pontarlier . 


Boulogne, Paris, Pontarlier ..... 
Dieppe. Paris, Pontarlter .. 


NEUENAHBR. 
Calais or Boulogne, Brussels or 
Jeumont, Cologne 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Cleves, 


Cologne, Rem 
Flushing. Goch, » Eologae 
NICE, 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Lyons, 
Marseilles... 


Boulogne, Paris, 
Dieppe, Paris, Lyons, Marseilles 


NIEDERBRONN 
Bee fares to Mayen: 


NIMEs. 
Calais or Boulogne, Parle, Dijon, 
‘Lyons, and Tarascon 0} 
and Clermont-Ferrand. 


NUREMBERG. 

Calais or Boulogne, Jeunont or 
Brussels, Herbesthal, Cologne, 
Frankfort or Darmstadt . 

Ostend, Cologne, and as above .- 


Flushing, Cologne, Darmstadt 
or Frankfort, Aschaffenburg... 

The Hook, Rotterdam, Col 
Frankfort or Darmstadt . 

Harwich, Antwerp, Cologne, 


ODESSA. 
Calais or” Boulogne, Brussels, 
Berlin, Alexandrovo or Kalisch 
Ostend, Herbesthal, Berlin, etc. 


ence... 


‘The Hook, Rotterdain, Berlin,etc. 


OEYNHAUSEN (BAD). 
‘See fares to Osnabruck, thence.. 


OLETTE. 
Fares as Villefranche-Vernet-les- 
Bains. 


OPORTO. 
Calais, Paris, Trun, Pampithosa 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Bor- 

deaux, frun, Bares d’Alv. 
Dieppe, Paris, and as above 

ORLEANS. 

Calais or Boulogne, Paris 
Dieppe, Paris . 


OSNABRU 
“Finshing, Goch, Werel or Ben- 


and 


OSPEDALETTI. 
Bonlogng or Calais, Paris, Dijon, 
‘Marseilles, and Ventimiglia... 
Boul ‘or Calais, “Paris, 
Modane, Turin, and Savona. 
Dieppe, Paris, and sa above 


APPROXIMATE FARES FROM LONDON. 


Fares. 
st Class nd Claas | 
£6 ead. 
511] 3100 
860/604 
4165) 365 
860/604 
45 2) 21911 
616 9) 418 1 
| 
312 0/296 
6 8 6) 410 0 
218 0/ 118 9 
6 2 8} 310 0 
218 0) 118 9 
5 28| 310 0 
715 4| 567 
12 40) 817 0 
788) 517 
617 5/ 415 0 
Wu 9) 7145 
016 7/010 0 
| 
wseaized 
| 
i 
535/395 
91010/ 69 8 
4 6] 312 
gn 5s/ 6u 5 
49 0/ 21611 
848) 565 
490) 2161 
8481565 
43 4/212 4 
792) 4un 
10 11 10| 6 1910 
2 810/131 0 
10 0 6) 612 1 
yw 9 5/1216 4 
95 5) 608 
W717 4) 11:13:10 
955) 608 
1717: 4/1113 10 
o1olo2r28 
| 
| 
née 800 
1013 0] 713 0 
916 0) 728 
390;284 
21.0) 116 9 
450/310 
en 4) 19 
493/320 
2n 4) 19 
493) 320 
71910] 5 
714 8!56 
415 


$| 


- ROUTE. 


| OsTEND. 
Dove 


(Available 17 days only) .... 
DUA. 


PALERMO. 

Calais or Boulogne, Paris, 
Marseilles, and Cie. Mixte.. 

Paris, Turin, Genoa, 


pl 
Calais, Paris, and as above . 
Calais, Paris, Modane, "Pisa, 
Rome, Naples, Villa 8. 
Giovanni, Messina, z 


PALITI (Paliesfardo). 
See fares to Budapest, thence vi 
Szabedka . 


Book to Stress, 


PALMA (MAJORCA). 
Dieppe, Paris, Lyons, Barcelona, 
jajorca” 3.8. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, and 
| “as above 


jpardn. 
See fares to Budapest, thence.... 


PARIS, 
Dover, Calais (Ware du Nord)... 


Dover, Calais, and Girdle Rl; 
(Gare de Lyon). 
Dover, Calais, 
(Gare dUrteans). 
Folkestone, Boul 
Nord) . 
Newhaven, 
St. Lazare) 
(Available 2’ month: 
Dieppe (Gure de Lyon). 


(Available 2 months) 
PARIS-FLAGE 


Leouquet) 
pantege Etaples.. 


PARMA. 
Bee fares to Milan, thence. 


PARTENKIRCHE) 
See Garmisch. 


PASSAU. 
The Hook, Cologne, Wiesbaden 
or Mayence, Aschaffenburg ... 


Dieppe, Paris, and as above. 


PEGL 
Fares as Genoa. 


PERPIGNAN. 
See fares to Toulouse, thence... 


PERUGIA. 
‘See fares to Florence, thence .... 


PFAFERS. 
See Ragaz. 


PALLANZA-FONDO-TOCE. | 


Fans. 
Ist Class {2nd Class 
fed) £ad. 
sin.) 1.8 4] 1.02 
ret.| 212 9| 117 9 
ret} 2.0 0| 110 0 
sin.| 12 9{ 016 0 
i 
sin. 12 40! 8 8 3 
ret 2011 3) M2 0 
Jain.) 97 9) 6 7 0 
Tain| 10 5 9! 618 6 
i 
.| 919 g! 615 5 
H | 
| 0.18 si oo 
| 
sin] 936/620 
sin. 101 91 613 9 
| | 
sin] 014 0) 08 6 
sin] 216 8) 119 8 
ret.| 415 9| 3 910 
ain.| 217 7| 206 
ret|| 417 7| $11 6 
ain 217 6] 2.0 6 
4175| $n 6 
210 0] 114 8 
4.710| 330 
118 7] 180 
| 363/271 
ret.| 312 6] 211 5 
| 119 8] 1 9 0 
385/291 
314 8] 213 5 
iw 2}.i4 
paw al aan 
wal or 9] 090 
5 610) 374 
03/673 
i 
410 6 
713 
318.10 
685 
fe 4 
sin! 019 3! 01210 
i 
ons 


sin) 016 9 
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BRADSHAW’S THROUGH ROUTES. 


Fane, 
ROUTE. Ast Clase 2nd Class | 
PIACENZA. £aa) £84. 
Bee fares to Milan, thence... o7Tolo5e 
PIERREFITTE. ‘i 
See fares to Lourdes. thence..... sin.| 0 2.0/0 1 4 
i 
PIRAUS. | 
See Athens, 
PISA. ; 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, 
Modane, Turin, and Ales 
eandria, or Acqui and Genoa... 718 7| 5 8n 
Dieppe, "Paris, Modane, Turin, 
Genoa. ae 709] 4175 
i 
PLAUEN-im-V. 
The Hook, Rotterdam.Bentheim, sin.| 414 4/ 3 011 
TAIPSIC seseeeesseese seeseee FOt| BIS B) 51S S 
Flushing, Goch, Leipsie 4a 4] 3011 
815 3] 514 5 
PLOMBIERES. 
452] 2190 
714529 
Dieppe, Paris, Port d'Atelier.... sin] 315 0| 212 8 
ret| 60 7| 463 
PONTARLIER. 
Calais or Bowlogne, Paris, Dijon in| 418 6| 3 8 0 
7IBN| B15 8 
Dieppe, Paris, Dijon ... 40 8] 21 
ve 3 698/431 
PONTRESINA. 
Boulogne or Calais, Laon, Bale, sin.| 613 2| 411 9 
Brug, Zurich, Coire. ‘}1019 11 | 716 7 
Dieppe, Paris, Bale, andasabove ain.| 6 3.1] 4.5 6 
ret] 919 6| 7 0 3 
The Hook, Cologne, Bale or Black 
Forest Railway .........0..++- sin.| 612 0) 4 6 0 
Flushing, Metz, Baie, Zurich»... sin|| 6 1 0) 4 2 0 
PORRETTA BAGN | 
Bee fares to Bologna, thence..... sin.| 0 6 0) 0 4 2 
PORT-BOU. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris 
(Orleans), Montauban, Nar- sin.| 7 410| 419 6 
Bonne ve eeceessesaee ret[1018 4| 718 8 
CalaisorBoulogne,Paris(P.L.IM), sin.| 7117/5 4 0 
‘Lyons, ani Tarascon. 139/327 
PORTO MAURIZIO, 
See fares to Ventimiglia, thence sin.| 0 4 0| 0 3 0 
POSCHIAVO. 
See fares to Pontresina, thence .. sin.) #015 4] §0 7 9 
nd class, § 3rd class. 
POSTYEN (Pistyan). 
Ostend, Cologne, Vienna, Bruck 
OF Marchegg.......-...7.-----. sin.| 717 1] 5.0 8 
The Hook, and as above../001. ain! 717 1! 419 0 
POUGUES-LES-EAUX. 
See fares to Paris, thence via 
vee gin] 11 6) O14 6 
Cologne, Aschaffen- P 
Flushing, Hanover, Dresden -. g 
The Hook, Hanover, Dresden. . g 
PRESE, LE. 
Fares as Poschiavo. 
PYRMONT. 
The Hook, Benthelm, Ldhne.... sin.| 3 8 2| 2 6 2 
ret] 6 210! 4 410 


i 
| 


ROUTE 
RAGAZ. 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale, 
Burich ....csceececeeeees 
Dieppe, Paris, Bale .... 


Flushing, Metz, Bale .... 


RAPALLO. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Turin, 
GeNOA os eeseeeteeesneree sees 
Dieppe, Paris, and as above..... 


| RAVENNA. 


See fares to Bologna, thence 


REGENSBURG. 
See fares to Nuremberg, thence. 


RHEIMS. 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon. 


Dieppe, Paris, La Ferté or 
Epernay ve eeeeeeeeeeeesseees 


RIGA. 
‘The Hook, Berlin, Konlgsberg, 
Dwinsk...... 


RIPPOLDSAU (BAD). 
‘See fares to Strasburg, thence to 
‘Wolfach Station . 


RIVA. 
‘See fares to Verona, thence.. 


ROCAMADOUR. 
See fares to Paris, thence via 
‘Vierzon and Brive. - 


ROHITSCH. 
‘See fares to Vienna, thence via 
Bruck and Grobelno 


ROME, 

Calainor Boulogne, Laon, Chiasso, 

Milan, Bologna, Florence or 

Voghera, Genoa or Parma, Pist 
uuino, Genoa. 

Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Turin, 
Genoa or Piacenza, Pisa, or 
Alessandria, Bologna, Florence 

Dieppe, Paris, Turin, Genoa, Pisa 
or Bologna, Florence 


Novara, 
Plas aye: 
Calais, “Paris, Simplon, “Milan, 
Bologna, Florence or Voghera, 
Genoa or Parma, Sarzans, Pisa 
Dieppe, Paris, Simplon, Milan, 
Bologna or Novara,’ Genoa, 
Pigs cace nto sseeesecust ee 
Calais or Boulogne, Luxemburg, 
Bale, Chiasso, St. Gothard ... 
Ostend, Luxemburg, Bale, 


Flushing, Brussels, Metz, etc. . 
‘The Hook, Chissso, " Milan, 
Genoa or Luino, Genos or 
Bologna.......ceceecueeeeeees 
Harwich, ‘Antwerp, Brussels, 
Bettingen, Bale, Chiasso, and 
ag abOVE...s.. ees 
ROMERBAD. 


See fares to Vienna, thence via 
‘Bruck and Marburg....... 


Fangs, 
ot Class (2nd Class 
@sd) £84. 
su 4| 371 
e974) é€un 
5 1 3/ 31010 
8 611] 518 7 
P0058: 8° 
791) 5 201 
60 9) 411 0 
08 6;060 
o90);060 
215 3) 118 9 
419 0) 312 2 
21211) 11710 
476/325 
818 2] 516 6 
weetn s 
o58 030 
| 
| 
osolo58 
ce Pru br cams 
1179, 130 
| 
sw 1/625 
sju1d 
gi¢ 9| 51911 
15 311] 1013 0 
71810| 5 8 5 
910 5 
612 0 
727 
516 1 
048 
g1é¢11| 607 
156 9/1014 4 
7190} 591 
317 5] 91 8 
816 8| 519 4 
87 7/ 513 2 
1/10 911 
6| 515-0 
817 0| 516 3 
16 810] 1016 5 
8010); 55 65 
14 6] 912 3 
1140:1656 


APPROXIMATE FARES FROM LONDON. 15 


ROUTE. 
RONCEGNO. 
See fares to Trient, thence. 


ROSENHEIM. 
‘See fares to Munich, thence.. 


ROTTERD. 


. sin, 


Ostend, Brussels, Antwerp. sin, 
The Hook.. it 
Flushing, Rosendaal, Dordrecht. sin! 

ret. 

ROUEN. 

Calais, AMIENS oe... eceeeeeeeeee in, 
ret. 

Boulogne, Ausiens ........e00.06 sim] 
ret.) 

Newhaven, Dieppe. +. sin, 
ret,| 

(Available 2 months).......... ret! 


ROYAT. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Cler- sin. 


mont-Ferrand ret.| 
Dieppe, Paris, tise sin] 
SAIL-LES-BAINS. 
‘See fares to Paris, thence to St. 


Martin-Sail-l 
Germain-des! 


ST. BLASIEN. 
Fares aa to Titisee, plus Diligence 


ST. ETIENNE. 
Boulegne or Calais, Paris, St. 
Germain-des-Fueés os...) 


Bains, via St. 
roses. + sin] 


ST. GALLEN. 
Boulogne, Laon, Bale, Zurich, sin! 
and Winterthur . seus ret 
Dieppe, Paris, Bale, and as above sin, 


ST. GERVA! 
Bee Fayct, Le 


ST. HONORE. 
See fares to Macon, thence to 
Venderesse Station (St. Honoré 
hy inotor). * ain, 


ST. JEAN DE-LUZ. 

ais or Boulogne, Paria, sin. 

Bordeaux fereeees et 

Dieppe, Paris, Bordeaux 0.00...) sin, 
ret. 


ST. LAURENT-LES-BAIN 
See fares to Parix, thence via Si 
Germain-des-Fossés .. 


Lausanne 
Dieppe, Paris, 


ST. MORITZ (Celerina). 
is or Boulogne, Laon, Bale, sin. 
Zurich, Coire, Thusis or Davos. ret, 


Dieppe, Paris, and as above sin, 


ret. 
Ostend, Luxemburg, and Bale .. sin.| 


ST. NECTAIRE. 
See fares to Paris, thence to 
Insoire, via St. Germain-des- 


Fossés \wnotor from Iusoire) ... ain. 


| det Class 


ry 


0410; 


tetoma ter 


2009! 


tommeomees 


SALICE. 


wwe 


3 
2 


SALINS-LES-BAINS. 


| SALONICA,. 


o 
o 


SALSOMAGGIORE, 


woos 
aoa 
wooo 


SALZBRUNN (BAD). 


SALZBURG. 


e 


weed 


H Fares. 
ROUTE: | ant Clase ‘2nd Class 

ead! &ad. 
. PETERSBURG. \ 


Calais or Boulogne, Jenmont or 


| 
Brussels, Berlin, Konigsberg or sin.| 1019 2] 7 5 7 
Bromberg or Posen... ret| 212 6,1 2 2 
Ostend, Berlin, and as above... sin.) 10 7 61 617 7 
ret.) 20.3 5) 13 7 2 
Flushing, Hanover, Berlin, ete.. sin.| 912 4/ 6 611 
ret./ 1811 3/12 6 4 
The Hook, Hanover, Berlin, ete. sin/ 912 4) 6 611 
ret. 1811 3/12 6 4 
ST. RAPHAEL. i } 
Calals or Boulogne, Paris, Mar- sin.| 7 9 8) 5 2 8 
seilles . Z| 81010 
Dieppe, Paris, Marseilles sin, 611 9] 411 2 
i ret) 1010 6} 711 0 
ST. SAUVEUR, i 
| See Lng (St, Sauyeur), y H 
ST. VALERY EN CAUX. 
Dieppe, St. Vaast Be sin, 113 9] 1.3 
ret.| 212 8] 116 6 


See’ fares to Milan, thence to 
Voghera (Diligence to Salice 
extra)..... 


}-DE-BEARN. 
res to Bordeaux, thence | 
via Puyoo sin) 016 9; O11 3 


Book to Montiers Salins. 


Dieppe, Paris, Vienna, Budapest, 
Belgrade ........ sin] 14 611] 912 3 
The Hook, Cologne, Vienna, and 

AS ADOVE. eos sin] 13 4 
The Hook, Dresden, Viena, and / 
AS ADOVE. 6.6. sees sin, 13 4 2.) 813 


te 


Bee fares to Milan, thence ...... sin.| 012 0 


w 
° 


See fares to Berlin, thence via 


Gritz ieee eens sin! 17 9} 01710 


Boulogne or Calais, Laon, Avri- 
court, Munich ‘or Triberg, 


Bregenz, or Belfort, Bale, sin.) 614 0/ 4 9 3 
Innsbruck 1220) 8 411 
Dieppe, Paris, Carisruhe, Stutt- 
gart, Munich or Bale, Zuricl 9 477 
Buchs or Bale, Constance . n| 716 0 
Calais, Brussels, Munich 6/450 
Ostend, Briwsels, and asabove:. sin’| 6 0 0) 318 6 
Flushing, Cologne, Munich ...1. sin] 516 0| 315 0 
ret|1019 0/ 7 20 
The Hook. Rotterdain, Cologne, 
Aschaffenburg or Nuremberg, 8/313 3 
Munich . es 10} 619 0 
SAMADEN. 
Bee fares to Cotre, thence . o17 3| on 6 
177) 018 6 
SAN REMO. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Lyons, 80 3| 510 0 
‘Marseilles, Ventimiglia. 1212 9) 9 3 2 
Dieppe, Paris, and as above... 725) 418 6 
u4olsio 
Boulogne or Calais, Paris, 
Modane, Turin, Savona 72 91554 
Dieppe, Paris, and as above... 61410) 41310 
SAN SEBASTIAN. 
Calais, Paris, Bordeaux, and Irun sin.| 612 0/ 411 0 
ret:| 1011 6| 715 0 
Dieppe, Paris, and asabove..... sin, 514 2| 319 2 
ret} 914 9] 6 3 8 
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“ Fares, Fares, 
ROUTE. {Ast Chow 2nd Class | ROUTE: Ist Class 12nd Clase 
eed ead gad) ead 
STA. MARGHERITA. } ‘ SPEZIA. 
Fares as Rapallo, i ‘See fares to Genoa, thence .. ;oosl065 
Save 
esto Turin, thence ...... sin.| 014 9| 010 6) SIPEEZ. 
On, are fares to | Calais and Bale .. 5 an] 312 8 
thence... 011 0 0:7 9 Boulogne and Bale 2.2/7", 521) 310 4 
f i Calais or Boulogne sud Bale., 812 3) 6 4 8 
SCHAFFHAUSEN i } ‘Dieppe, Paris, Bale, Berne . 418 4) 38 9 
Boulogne, Laon, Bale - ain! 510) 3:90! fi | 71910] 513 7 
Calais, Metz, Bale. i vin) 51 0 3 8 0, Dieppe, Parts, Pontarlier, Berne sin] 413 6) 3 5 8 
The Hook, Rotterdam. : ret] 7101/5 7 7 
burg, — Cologn 41701, 3.3 4 STOCKHOLM, 
Triberg, Sine 92 5) 519 3! Calaix or Boulogne, Brussels or 
Flushing, Cologne, e 500! $5.0) — Jenmont, Cologne, Hamburg, 
Dieppe, Baris, Ba 413-6, 3.5 0, Copenhagen or Sassnitz, Trelle- 
Ostend, Brussels, St 4120/3200) borg 8149) 516 6 
i | Ostend, e 8311585 
SCHEVENIN ! Flushing, tburg, — Copen- 724! $1510 
‘The Hook, Sebieda 112.9) 1 2.1, — hagen. or Bassnitz, Trelleborg ret.| 1311 3| 9 4 3 
» 212 2/ LN | Flushing, Berlin,” Sansnits, 715 9' 513 
Flushing, Rotterdam, Delft... sin, 212.9) 1 2 1} | Malo. eeeeeeereeereee Fete] 118 01 915 0 
ret.) 212 2! 11411; The Hook, Hamburg, Copen- 
SCHINZNACH (BAD) hagen or Sassnitz or Malino.., sin.) 7.2 41 41510 
Calais or Boulogne, Bale, The Hook, Berlin, Saasnitz, sin] 715 9] 5 1 3 
Bruge. ee 512, 3 911! — Trelleborg, Mulmo............ ret 418 0] 915 0 
! | Harwich, Esbjerg, Copenhagen.. ain.) 510 3| 94 4 4 
SCHLANGENBAD. | ret|| 918.7) 97 8 8 
See Eitville. ' Parkeston and Gothenburg...... ain] 511 6/4314 6 
SEGOVIA. 1 f : ret} 1026/16 3 6 
See fares to Trun, thence .. 212 6/ 119 6| — * 3rd class to Harwich, sin, ‘110 6 
{ +r class in England if no ret. | 112 6 
ERAJEVO. | ' 2nd class carriages on 
Sec fares to Vienna, thence via | train. 
Budapest and Szahadka....... sin.) 916 0) 211 0) Ist class between London 
i | i and Gothenburg, and 2nd 1 
SESTRI-LEVANTE. | class railway in Sweden. 
Calais or Boulogne, ” Paris, ) 
Modane, Turin, Alessandria, ! i STRASSBURG. 
or Acquiand Genoa........... sin] 7 941] 5 3 4) Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Avri- 
| “court. csessseteveee, bin} 4 6 0} 21810 
SEVILLE. | | Dieppe. Paris, “Nancy, Avri- sin] 4 4 1] 218 7 
ais, Paris, Bordeaux, Irun, 1.910 court, ete. se ret] 618 5) 41711 
Madvid ...0....0.. ; | 1219 0) Flushing, Cologne S000III sin] 40 9] 212 10 
Dieppe, Patis, and ay above so 4 780) 418 3 
12 27) Calais, Brussels, Metz .. 4.3 4] 21610 
SIENA. H | 7106/5 43 
See fares to Florence, thence ...- 0 610) Ostend, Brussels, Metz.......... sim] 314 0] 210 8 
ret] 614 2} 411 9 
SIERRE, | ‘The Hook, Cranenburg, Cologne sin.| 4 0 9/ 21210 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Dijon, sin.) 513 8) 318 10 ret.| 7 8 0/ 418 3 
Vallortes « seset Tet! 9 3 0] 612 7| Harwich, Antwerp, Cologne .... sin.| $1610! 28 3 
Dieppe, Paris, and as above...) sin.) 41510/ 3.7 4) ret|| 616 2/ 4 6 9 
ret) 713 8/ 510 0| Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, ain] 3.7 3/ 2 2 9 
SION. | [Metz ceccteseeeeees ret] BM 8! 31310 
Calais, Paris, Lausanne......... sin! 513 0) 318 6] | 
Dieppe, Paris, Lausanne » | 415 3| 37 0 STRESA. 
| 714 0} 510 0) Calais or Boulogne, Paris, 5/479 
SIRMIONE. TLaisanne, Domodossole . 0} 710 0 
fares to Milan, thence to Dieppe, Paris, and as abov. 7) 316 3 
| 9 3) 0 B10] ol 670 
ore TIGART. 
ais or Boulogn 
Belgrasle 1315 0| 93.0) Churn Carine 512/390 
Dieppe, Pa 1-1 8| 81311] Calais or Boulogne, 
The Hook, Cologne or Dr Brussels, Cologne, ete. 504 375 
Vienna, ar 111811] 714 9} Dieppe, Paris, Strassburg, 419 4| 3 810 
16 0/ 714 0] | ruhe 8 810) 518 3 
| Ostend, 485] 219 2 
SORRENTO. | Flushing,Goch, Mayence, Heidel sin.| 4 4 2| 21411 
Sec fares to Naples. H berg, oF Carlsrube 71410) 5 25 
| The Hook, Cranenburg, Cologne sin] 4 4 2| 21411 
Is, and Lidge...... 217 2] 119 9 ret|| 71410) 5 2 5 
50 4| 311 4| Harwich, Antwerp, Cologne .... sin| 40 3] 210 4 
Calais, Jewmont, and as above .. 307) 220 ret] 7 211) 41011 
5 5 2! 316 9; SULDEN, | 
Ostend, Malines or Brussels, Liége 2610) 112 9) Bee fares to Meran, thence to | | 
4.2.5} 21711! ~Spondinig-Prad, and Diligence 
Harwich, Antwerp, Lidge, Pep: VWT) 1 40) ext ec eeeeeeee tim] O 5 0 /§0 2 3 
inster . 304 1187 § 3rd class, 


APPROXIMATE FARES FROM LONDON. 


ROUTE. 


LZBRUNN (Foabad). 
See fares to Ulin, thence . 


SYRACUSE, 
‘See fares to Naples, thence. 


TAL 
See fares to Belluno (Auto extra). 
TAORMINA.. 1 
See fares to Naples, thence via 
Battipaglia ‘and’ Villa San 
Giovanni 


TARASP, 

See fares to Samaden, thence 
Diligence; or, see fares to 
Davos Platz, thence Diligence 
(summer only). 


TATRA-LOMNICZ, 
See fares to Vienna, thence via 
Marchegg and Zsoina. 


TEPLITZ (Austria). i 
‘See fares to Dresden, thence via 
Aussig .... e 


TERRITET. ! 
Same fares to Montreux, 


THIN. | 
Calais, Bale, Biel, Berne id 
Boulogne, Laon or Paris, Bale, 

ete. 
Calais or Boulogne, and as above 

Dieppe. Paris, eltort, “Bale, 
Biel 


The Hook, Ssisges Bale. 


sin, 


THUSIS. 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale, sin./ 


Dieppe. Paris, 


TIFLIS. 
Flushing, _Berlin, 
Kasatin, Faatov, 
Rostov 
The Hook, Berlin, and as above 
Ostend, Cologne, Vienna, Bir- 
sula, Snamenka, Rostov ...... sin. 


Wareaw, 
Snamenka, 


to Pontresina, thence.. 
2nd clase, + Srd class. 


TITISEE. 
See fares to Freiburg, thence: 


TOBLACH. 
Bee fares to Innsbruck, thence — | 
via Franzenateat sin 


TOLZ (BAD). 
See fares to Munich, thence... 


Paris, Lyons, 
Dieppe, Paris, Marseilies. 
e 


eutetees oO 


Fangs. 
Ast Class (2nd Class | 
fad) eed 


e838 


ow 


@LOEIISS w 
ee Seek «© 


cr 


Rete 


5 
9 
5 
Br 


cone 


16 18 


0 310 


oud 


sin, 0 35 0; 


| 
i 


05 3) 


| 


i 


113 6) 


euse 


shoe 


9 


6 


| TRAFOI. 


ROUTE. 


TOULOUSE. 
‘or Boulogne, Pari Or. 
See and Montauban . 


TOURs.. 
Calais oF Boulogne, Paris, Or- 
leans 
Dieppe, Paris, ete. 


See fares to Meran, thence rail 
to Spondinig-Prad, and Dili- 
gence to Trafoi (extra) 

* 3rd class, 


TRAYAS, LE. 
Fares as St. Raphael. 


sin, 


‘ TREMEZZO. 


‘See tures to Como. 


29 SRENCGEN TEPLITZ. 


non 


eave 


fares to Vienna, thence via 
Gannta, 


TREVES, 
Ostend, Bettingen, Luxemburg. . 


‘The Hook, Cranenvurg, Culo 
Coblence or Gerolstelu.:..-s: 


TRIBERG (Black Forest) 
Flushing. Cologne, Mayence, and sin. 
Heidelberg . + ret, 


TRIENT. 


See fares to Innsbruck, thence.. sin.| 


TRIESTE. 
Calais or Boulogne. f Laon, Bale, 
‘Innsbruck or “Avricout 
Straenburg, Bregenz, Innsbruck 
or Munich, Salzburg . 
Calais or Boulogne, Pari 
above . 
Dieppe, Paris, and as abov. 


Calais, Jeumont, Cologne, Kut- 
stein or Salzburg . 
‘Coicgne, 


Calais, Brussels, 
Ostend, and as above. 


and as 


‘above 


Flushing, Cologne, and as above 
‘The Hook, Cologne, and as above 


Paris, 
Venice, 


Calais or Boulogne, 
‘Domodossola, Milan, 
poormons 


Paris, 
. Venice, Cormons 
Calais or Boulogne, Laon, 
Gothard, Milan, Venice, Cor- 
mone 
Calais “or Boulogne, Pari 
Modane, Turin, Milan, Vent 


Dieppe, "Paris, Do odomola, 
ts, fa ba 
TROISTORRENTS. 
‘See fares to Vallorbes. 


TROUVILLE. 
Dieppe, Rouen . 


sin, 


on 


ol 


prerrerery 


ost 


woo 
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: Fares. : Fangs. 
ROUTE. Ist Class 2nd Class ROUTE: | lat Class |2nd Class 
TURIN. esd £5d./ : [ead eed 
Calais ox Boulogne, Luxemburg, | VERVIERS. i | 

Bale, CWiasso vo. eeecceececee 419 2) Calais, Erquclines, Jeumont..... sin.| 3 0 2) 2.2 
The Hook, Cologne, "Bale, 15 10 ret.) 5 481 316 

Chiasso, Milan or Luino....... 10 10| Ostend, Brussels, and Ligge..... sin.) 2 6 6} 112 
Boulogne’ or Calais, “Paris, 10 2 ret| 4.1 9] 217 

Modane. Sdoecetts U5] Harwich, Antwerp, Louvain, sin.| 118 2] 1 3 
Dieppe, Paris, Modane . Be WB) Lidge seoeseeereeecees 219 8| 118 

10 
LM. VETRIOLO. | 
Flushing, Goch, Mayence, Heidel- 19 3| See fures to Modena, thence ..... +05 6/039 
erg or Carlsrahe. sane uo 
‘The Hook, Cologne, and as above 19 3, WEVEY. 
11 O| Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Pon- sin.) 5 6 3] 313 
Calais or Boulogne, Brussels or tarlier, Lausanne’........- “| 8111) 6 4 
Jeumont, Cologue.and asabove 311 6| Dieppe, Paris, and as above. | 48 51 3 2 
f | ret.) 7 110] 5 1 
URIAGE. VICENZA, 
Fares as Grenoble. Bee fares to Verona, thence ..... sin.| 0 5 0| 0 3 
SSAT. | 
Sev fares to Toulouse, thence... sin. 0 9 2 0 6 2] VECHIY. 
z ' i Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Nevers sin.| $10 0| 3 3 0 
UTRECHT. B ret} 77 0| 5 7 1 
Flushing, Bois-le-Due or Rotter sin. 11311) 1 110) Dieppe, Paris, Nevers........... sin] 312 9/ 211 4 
AAD cere eee + ret) 2H 6) 116 6 ret.| 517 8] 4 4 6 
The Hook, Rotterd sin! 11811) 1 110 
ret. 6) 116 6 VIC-SUR-CERE. 
| Calaisor Boulogne, Paris,Orleans, sin.| 5 711] 314 
and Limoges... s ret] 81211] 6 51 

ALLADOLID. | | VEENNA. 

Dieppe, Paris, Bordeanx, Tran, 7 2) Flushing, Berlin or Magdeburg sin.| 7 0 0) 4 7 

BUrgO8. ecco a 06 ‘Oderberg. ~ ret.| 1219 9| 6 3 

470 
VALLORBE: [| _ Oderberg.. 9/83 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Dijon, sin, 5 011] 3 910) Flushing, Leip o}4 an 

Pontarlier . :| 8 25] 518 2| _ schen or Bodenbach, ol ss 
Dieppe, Paris, and ay above..... sin.) 4 3 0| 218 4] Flushing, Cologne, and Oo} 47 
5 i ret.| 613 2| 415 8) 9) 88 

VALLORCINE. | Boulogne or Calais, Jeumont, 
See fares to Chamonix, thence.. sin.| 9 210] 0 1 3] — Cologne, Mayenceor Frankfort, 
| Aschatfenburg, Passau or sin.| 71211] 418 2 
VALS-LES-BAINS. Woreburg..ccsccercseseesees Tot] 1d 79) 9 5 6 
‘See fares to Lyons, thence....... sin.) 017 8! 012 0| Calais, Brussels, Cologne, and as sin.) 710 6) 416 2 
é i ‘above. ee ret.|14 6 6] 9 4 0 
VARENNA, | Ostend, Cologne, and asabove... sin.| 70 0| 4.9 2 
See fares to “Milan, thence to ret] 13 8 7) 810 6 
AreMDA...s.e.e--+++ $n. 0 7 6) 0 5 3| The Hook, Rotterdam, Hanover, sin.| 7 0 0) 4 711 
VARES Leipsic, Dresden, Tetechen.... ret.| 1219 9| 8 8 0 
See fares to Milan, thence ...... sin.) 0 6 2| 0 4 4] Dieppe,Paris, Strassburg, Munich 
; or Paris, Bale, Zurich, Buchs 
VELDES. or Paris, Strassburg, Triberg, 9) 571 
See fares to Munich, thence .... sin] 11710| 1 7 0] — Innsbruck .. saveteahee 915 0 
EN, | Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale, 
v ADORO. i) Buchs or Avricourt, Munich or 
‘See fares to Belltino, thence Diligence.) ‘ Strassburg, Triberg, Arlberg, sin.| 8 6 0) 5 8 
7 a H Innsbruck... 2 ret.|15 510] 10 3 
VENICE, ‘The Hook, Cologne, Passau ..... sin.| 7 0 0] 4 711 
Calais or Boulogne, Vallorbes, sin ret.|1219 9| 8 3 
Siuplon, Milan....... 
Dieppe, Paris, Simpion, | VALLACH. 
Dieppe, Paris, Modane, Milan. Bee fares to Salzburg, thence via 
Boulogne or Calais, Paris, Mo- ‘Bischofshofen. sin} 1 1 8] 018 
dane, Turin, Milan......c0+-.. 
Dieppe, Paris, Bale, St. Gothard, VILLARS-SUR-OLLON. 
Chiasso, Milan... 2 ‘Fares as Bex. 
Calaisor Boulogne, Laon, Chiasso, 
Milan . . ” VILLEFRANCHE-SD FR. } 
Ostend, Bi MI | 
: Fares as Nice. | 
VENTIMIGLIA. 
Calais or Boulogne, 8| 5 810| VILLEFRANCHE- 

Marseilles ..... 6) 9 On VERNET-LES-BAINS. 1 
Dieppe, Paris, ati 9) 417 4] Calais or Boulogne, Paris, To 51) 419 9 
: ys ret 11 0 2] 718 3| louse, Narbonne 88/861 

VERONA, ! Dieppe, Paris, and gol 490 
Boulogne or Calais, Laon or | 60|780 

Paris, Chiasso or Sinplon or ELENEUVE. 

Modane vee sins 7-8 01 Dieppe, Paris, Pontarlior........ sin| 49 £/ 3 2 9 
Dieppe, Paris, IID sin) 6130! ret) 733] 5 2 9 


ROUTE. 


VILLINGEN, 
See tares to Strassburg, thence 
via Offenburg....- 


VITTEL (Vosges). 


Calats or Boulogue, Laon or 
Hirson, Nunex ...eceeeceeeeees 
Dieppe, Paris, Chaumont. 
VOSLAU. 
See fares to Vienna, thence...... 
WARMBRUN 
See fares to Berlin, thence via 
‘Garlitz . 


Bee fares to Beri 


WARSAW. < 

Calais or Boulogne, Berl 
androvo or Kalisch. 

Ostend, Berlin, and asal 


The Hook, Berlin, Alexandrove, 
or Kalise 
Flushing, Berlin, 
WEILBACH 
(Florsheim Station) 
Fares as Wiesbaden. 


WEIMAR. 


‘The Hook, Cranenburg, Cassel... s 


Flushing, Goch, Cassel . 


WENGEN. 
Boulogne, Bale . 
Calais, Bale .. 
Boulogne or Calais’. 
Dieppe. Paris, Ponta 


Dieppe and Belfort... 


WERNIGERODE. 
The Hook, Rotterdans, Benthein 


WIESBADEN, 

‘alais or Boulogne, Jeumont or 

Brussels, Cologne, Castel or 
Mayence .. 

Ostend, Brussel 
as abOve ...... 

Flushing, Cologne, and as above 


Cologne, ‘and 


The Hock, Cranenburg, Cologne, 
Harwich, Antwerp, Cologne 


APPROXIMATE FARES FROM LONDON. 


Fares, | 
| Ist Class 2nd Class | 
; @adl gad! 
i i 
sin! 0901056 
sin, 4.2 3] 217 0} 
ret.) 61611] 419 7 
sin) 312 2{ 21010 
ret) 516 5| 4 3 3 
sin] 029) 016 
sin} 15 6] 016 31 
5] 017 6 
ono 
2) 572 
5) 5s 
6] 419 1 
4] 910 3 
[473 
o| 86n 
oe) 47 a, 
0] 8611 

| 
sin, 4.2 9] 214 8) 
Tilio} & 110 
428] 2 8 
710} 5 110 
1 
5] 
3t 
6 
5 
sin, 6 
ret. 5] 
sin. 8! 
ret. 0, 
! 
sin] 4.2 8| 21611) 
ret} 7 9 a] 5 4 8] 
sin.| 310 9] 2 8 8! 
ret] 6 910] 4 9 5} 
sin] 3.7 3] 2 4 6! 
ret.| 6.1 0} 4.1 8} 
sin) 373) 24 6 
ret) 61 0| 4.1 81 
B26) 11910 
576) son 


ROUTE. 


WILDBAD. 
Bee fares to Cologne, thence via 
Carlsruhe . 


WILDUNGEN. 
Flushing, Weeel, Cassel. 


The Hook, Cranenburg, Cleves, 
Cassel 


WUERZBURG. 
Cainis, Herbesthal, 
burg 
Ostend, Cologne, ete... eee 


Aschaffen- 


Flushing, Cologne, Mayence or 
Kastel, Aschaffenburg...... 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Crane 
burg or Cologne, Mayence 
Harwich, Autwerp, Cologne, 


YVERDO: 
Fares froin Bale, via Neuchatel. 


ZERMATT, 
Calais, Paris, Lausanne, Visp .. 


Boulogne, Paris, and as above... 
Dieppe. Paris, and as above . 


ZURICH. 
Calais or 


ulogne, Laon, Bale. 


Flushing, Cologne. Strassburg or 
Carlervhe, Bale or Schaffhansen 
Boulogne, Laon, Bale 
Calais, Brussels, Luxem 
The Hook, Rotterdam, Cologne, 
Bale or Schaffhausen, ete. 
Dieppe, Paris, Rale, Brugg...... 


Ostend, Brussels, 
Bale ... 
Harwich, Antwerp, 


Luxemburg, 


ZWEISIMMEN. 
Calais or Boulogne, Paris, Bale. 


Calais or Boulogne, Laon, Bale. 
Dieppe, Paris, Belfort, Bale. 
Dieppe, Paris, Pontariier, Berne 


sin, 


sin, 
ret,| 
sin, 
ret. 


sin, 
ret. 
sin, 
ret, 
sin, 
ret. 
sin, 
ret, 
sin. 
ret. 


sin, 
ret. 


sin, 
ret, 
sin, 
sin, 
ret. 


sin, 
ret. 


sin. 


sin, 
sin, 
ret.| 
sin, 
ret. 


sin. 
sin. 
ret,| 


sin, 
ret, 
sin, 
sin, 
sin, 


Fanzs. 

| Let Claas }2nd Class 
gad) &ad, 
in2/100 
3143] 290 
615 0} 410 8 
343/290 
615 0} 410 8 
416 0} 340 
817 0/ 620 
46 0| 218 0 
7180/5 70 
400] 212 5 
768/417 3 
soo} 2n 4 
768/417 3 
318 2) 27 4 
614 9/ 4 411 
01210) 0 9 1 
ow $s] 012 5 
6 si} 413 3 
10 7 3] 71510 
623) 4a 4 
5 0] 4 110 
818 0} 613 3 
520] 31 3 
818] 6 3n 
529/366 
504] 3 81 
302] 383 
300/346 
922) 5182 
4180/3500 
73/577 
an 6] 321 
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AUSTRIA and HUNGARY. 

These two countries when combined form, after Russia, the largest political entity in Europe. 
They are independent states, each having its own Parliament and Government, but united in 
naval and military affairs for mutual defence, and represented in foreign countries by the same 
diplomatic agents. The administration of these affairs is entrusted to three Ministers, who may be 
Austrians or Hungarians. At the present time, two are Austrian. There is no common Parliament, 
but. to facilitate communication between the Austrian and Hungarian Parliaments, select com- 
mittces of sixty members are chosen annually by both. These two committees, known as Delegations, 
meet separately at Vienna and Budapest alternately to consider the proposals of the Common 
Ministers. The Hungarian Parliament can either ratify or reject the report of the Delegations. 
The Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, as it is officially called, consists of the Empire of Austria, the 
Kingdom of Hungary, and, since 1909, the provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Francis Joseph I., Emperor of Austria and King of Hungary, succeeded 
to the Austrian Throne in 1848, and crowned King of Hungary in 1867. 

Moxey.—100 heller=1 krone=10d. Gold Coins—20 and 10 kroneu=16s. 8d. and 83. 4d. 
Silver—5 kronen, 2 kronen, 1 krone, and 50 hell Nickel—20 and 10 heller=2d. and 1d. 
Bronze—2 and 1 heller=1-5d. and 1-10d. The corresponding Hungarian coins are korona and fillér, 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 


Posta@E.—For letters within the dual monarchy, 10 heller per 20 gramms (two-thirds ounce) ; 
for foreign countries, 25 heller per 20 gramms. Austria and Hungary have separate postage stampa ; 
letters posted in Austria must bear Austrian stamps; those posted in Hungary must bear 
Hungarian stamps. 

Books OF REFERENCE.—J. Baker, “ Pictures from Bohemia”; W. B. F. Bovill, ‘‘ Hungary 
and the Hungarians,” 1908; E. Nash, “Hungary of To-Day,” 1909; Mrs. M. Holbach, 
“Bosnia and Herzegovina,” 1910; Clive Holland, “Tyrol and its People,” 1909; Hamilton 
Jackson, “ Shores of the Adriatic,” 1908 ; L. Phillimore, “‘ In the Carpathians,” 1912; A. Robertson, 
“Through the Dolomites”; Adrian Stokes, “ Hungary,” 1909; A. Vambery, “ Hungary (Story 
of the Nations),” 1887; $. Whitman, “ Austria (Story of the Nations),” 1899; “ Monograph of 
Hungary,” published by State Railway, 400 pages, 800 illustrations; Tornai de Kovér, 
“Hungary,” 1911, coloured illustrations; Hon. C. M. Knatchbull Hugessen, “Political Evolution 
of the Hungarian Nation,” 1908, 


AUSTRIA. 

The Empire of Austria consists of 17 provinces, having an area of 115,800 square miles, 
and a population of 28,568,000 of mixed nationalities, of which the Germans, Bohemians, and 
Moravians form about half. The present monarchy dates from 1867, when Austria, excluded 
from the Germanic confederation, formed a kind of political partnership with Hungary. Each 
province in the Austrian Empire possesses its own local assembly (called the Landtag), and sends 
representatives to the gencral Parliament of the Empire (called the Reichsrath). 


TRAVEL.—Since the various forms of winter sport have obtained so many devotees, the period 
suitable for travel in many parts of Austria has been considerably extended, and places which 
formerly were desolate in winter are now nearly, if not quite, as popular as during the summer 
season. For summer travel, however, the period which is recommended is between spring and the 


middle of June for large towns, and even for the summer resorts for those who do not wish to take 
their pleasure with the crowd. 


THE SALZKAMMERGUT.—One of the prettiest and most frequented parts is the district called 
the Salzkammergut, which, originally the basin of the River Traun, from its source to the 
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Gmundersee, now comprises the Alpine country adjoining, and parts of the Duchy of Salzburg 
and Styria. This is a most beautiful Alpine region, which, at the Dachstein, rises to a peak the 
height of nearly 10,000 feet. 


Tue TyRoL.—Visitors to the Tyrol will probably find Innsbruck to be the best centre. This 
town, which is the capital of the Tyrol, with its striking surrounding mountains, is one of the most 
Picturesquely situated cities of Europe. Many of the most interesting places are within a very 
short distance. For the Dolomite district (the Limestone Alps of the Southern Tyrol), Cortina, 
4,000 feet above the sea level, is an excellent centre, and a well-known summer and winter resort. 
It is beautifully situated, and surrounded by the most imposing peaks. The southern provinces, 
Carinthia, Carliola, and Dalmatia, are also full of interest. Visitors to Vienna in spring, summer, 
or autumn, should not fail to go by steamer from Linz, the capital of Upper Austria, to Vienna. 
There is good accommodation on the steamboats, and the journey is full of interest, especially 
where the river is confined by the neighbouring mountains. In Bohemia, the bathing places of 
Carlsbad, Franzensbad, Marienbad, and Teplitz, are too famous to require special mention. They 
may be easily reached from Eger, which is the junction of six railway lines. 


RaILWAYs.—13,640 miles open. On the main routes all classes are clean and comfortable, but 
on the local lines first class is advisable. Fares on a zone tariff. Since 1901, the Government has 
been constructing several new lines in order to open up some new Alpine districts and link up 
various existing systems, thus creating a shorter route by the Tauern line to Trieste, which already 

- has proved a valuable feeder to the Austrian Lloyd Steamers. A new development is an arrange- 
ment by which the Canadian Pacific Railway undertakes to construct and run a number of 
Observation Cars of the Canadian type on the most picturesque sections of the Austrian lines. 


VIENNA (German, Wien). ; TRamwAys.—In the leading thoroughfares, 
The capital of Austria, on the Danube, fre- | 15 to 36 heller, the latter giving right to change 
quently called the “ Empire City " (Kaiserstadt), | lines. Usual gratuity, 2 heller. 

955 miles from London. STEAMERS.—The Danube steamer quays are at 
PoPULATION.—2,100,000 the east side of the city, 24 to 8 miles from the 
> advtp i tre. A small steamer leaves early morning 

Horss (see also advt. pages) cent 
Hort BRIsToL—In good situation, with | {0m close to the Radetzky Bridge, on the 
electric light and lift. Danube Canal, near centre of city, to connect 


Horei ASTORIA—Reeently built, first class, | With the Budapest steamer. 

150 rooms, 32, KArntnerstrasse. BRITISH AMBASSADOR.—Sir F. L. Cartwright, 

Hore, KatseRIn Eutzaseta—Karntner- | &-C-V-0.. K.C.M.G. 
straree, central position. Rooms from; BRITISH CoNSULATE-GENERAL. 

5 kr. UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR.—His Excellency 

Hore, DuNet—Near Opera House and | ®- ©- Kerens. 

Royal Palace. Rooms from 5 kr. UNITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL. 

Pang Horei—Facing Sud and State Rail- | _CHURCHES.—St. Stephen's Cathedral (spire, 
way Stations,  Quict position. Rooms | #48 feet high); Michael Kirche; Capuchin 
eS Church (Imperial Vault, Tombs of Maria Theresa, 

Post OFFIcE.—Postgasse, No. 10. Maria Louise, Maximilian of Mexico, Crown 


Prince Rudolph, and Empress Elizabeth); 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—1, Borsen Platz. 


CaBs.—From the station to the chief parts of 
the city, about 1 krone 60 heller (1 horse) and 
2 kronen 40 heller (2 horse). One-half extra, 
11 p.m. to7 a.m. Luggage, 60 heller to 80 heller 
extra. Motor Cabs (taximeter): first kilometre, 
2 kronen; each additional kilometre, 1 krone. 


Augustiner Kirche  (Canova’s 
Archduchess Maria Christina); Karls Kirche ; 
Schotten Kirche; Peter's Kirche; Minorite 
Church; Votiv Kirche. 
RESTAURANTS.—Sacher, Hopfner, Deutsches 
Haus, Volksgarten, are perhaps the most fre- 
| quented, but there jare establishments to suit all 


Monument, 
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purses. Cafés are numerous, the best being in | paintings by Rubens and Van Dyck); Harrach 
the Opera Ring. Many restaurants are cafés | Picture Gallery (good collection of old masters) ; 
as well. Bier Halle also abound. ‘Schonborn Picture Gallery; Academy of Fine 

Hixrs.—The pension system is not as Arts; Arsenal (interesting Army Museum); 
customary in Austrian hotels, except in the . Law Courts; General Hospital. 
tourist resorts, as in other countries. Most PUBLIC GARDENS.—Stadt Park; Prater; 
of the hotels in the larger cities have Botanical Gardens; Central Cemetery (Tombs 
restaurants, which are also patronised by of Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert). 
strangers. In the restaurants there are some- | MONUMENTS.—Equestrian Statue of Prince 
times two tariffs for the same meals and dishes; | Eugene ; Statues of Francis I.; Joseph IL.; 
ordinarily, the lower price is paid in the room on | Maximilian; Empress Elizabeth; Schiller; 
the ground floor. Dinner is served from noon , Mozart, etc. 
until about 5 p.m., the prices ranging from 2.50 | THEATRES.—Opera House; Hofburg Theater 
to 10 kronen. Try “ Gulias,” a spiced roast; | (both these closed in summer); Theater an der 
“ Risibisi,”” peas, rice, etc. ; “ Paprica-hahnel,” | Wien; Deutsches Volks Theater, etc. Numerous 
@ sort of curried fowl. | Music Halls. 

PuBLIO BUILDINGS.—Imperial Palace (Hof- Passports.—Passports are rarely asked for 
burg); Imperial Museums; Parliament House ; | at the frontier (except from travellers arriving 
Rathaus (Historic Museum of Vienna); Uni- | from Russia), but will be required in the cities 
versity; Liechtenstein Picture Gallery (many ; to prove identity, to claim registered letters, etc. 


HUNGARY. 


The Kingdom of Hungary ranks seventh among the states of Europe, having an AREA of 
136,408 square miles, and a POPULATION of nearly 21,000,000. It lies in the centre of Europe, 
with the long chain of the Carpathian Mountains forming a semi-circle round it for its northern 
boundary, and the Lower Danube and the Save for its southern frontier. Nearly 70 per cent. 
of the inhabitants are engaged in agricultural pursuits. Over 50 per cent. are Roman Catholics, 
25 per cent. belong to the Greek Church, and 20 per cent. are members of the Reformed or 
Evangelical Churches. 


GOVERNMENT.—There are two Houses. The Upper House consists of certain members of the 
ruling family, prelates, and representatives of families paying more than 6,000 Korona land tax, 
50 members nominated by the Crown, and 3 members from Croatia. The Lower House consists 
of 450 members, of whom 40 come from Croatia, but the latter have no voice in matters relating 
to home affairs or education. Hungary is blessed with its own “ home rule ” question in the shape 
of the aspirations of Croatia and Slavonia for an independent Southern Slav Kingdom ; but Croatia 
has a National Assembly, which controls Croatian home affairs, education, and justice, and receives 
considerable financial aid from Hungary. 


LaNGUAGE.—60 per cent. of the population speak Hungarian (Magyar). German and Rumanian 
are also spoken, and Croatian is the official language of Croatia and Slavonia. 


“Hungarian Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, ete., for Travellers). London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (See 
Introduction). 


‘TraveL.—Budapest has long ago claimed to be the most beautiful city in Europe, and Hungary 
generally is annually attracting a larger number of visitors. The chain of the Carpathians offers 
a panorama.rich in natural beauties. Its best known part is the High Tatra, which rises up in 
enormous proportions without any foot hills, above a line of thick pine forests, with mighty water- 
falls and streams blending with their bleak stillness. On the southern slopes many watering places 
have come into existence, attracting both summer and winter visitors, |as the gigantic rocky walls 
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protect them from the north winds, so that visitors may enjoy all the beauties of winter and winter 
sports in summer warmth. The Eastern Carpathians are also very beautiful, and the Danube is 
full of natural beauty and majestic wildness. A series of well-illustrated travel books dealing with 
Hungary has been published by the Railway Administration, and may be had gratis from the 


offices of “ Bradshaw’s Guide.” 


BATHING AND TouRist RESORTS UNDBR THE CONTROL OF THE HUNGARIAN GOVERNMENT.— 


See advt., page xxxvi. 


RAILWAYS.—12,903 miles open, of which about half are owned by the State, and the remainder, 
with the exception of 2,000 miles which are privately owned and worked, are in private ownership, 
but worked by the State. Railway fares are exceedingly moderate, and under a zone tariff. 


BUDAPEST. 
POPULATION—880,500. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
Hots. BristoL—On the Donau-Corso. 
Rooms from 4 kr. Suites with bath, etc. 
Hore, Hvun@aRIa— Franz Joseph Quai. 
First class, with every improvement. 
Grand Hote, Royal — Well-known 
family hotel. Rooms from 4 kr. 


PaLack HoTEL—Modern hotel in centre of 
town. Rooms from 4 kr. 


CONVEYANORS. — Cabs — Single-horse 1.40 
koronor, Pair-horse 2.60 kcronor, from stations or 
landing stages; also Motor Cabs and Electric 
Cars through the city. 


Bupapgst, the capital of Hungary, is said to 
occupy one of the finest situations in the world. 
It lies on both sides of the River Danube, which 
varies from 1,000 to 3,000 feet in width, and is 
crossed by six bridges, two for railway traffic. 
On the west side of the city there is a range of 
hills rising to the height of 2,000 feet, and 
adding greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
Panorama. An excellent spot for a survey 
of the town is the terrace on the side of 
St. George’s Square, or the top of Mount Gellért, 
near the newest quarter (called Lagymanyos). 
Budapest is quite a modern city, as the former 
crooked narrow streets have been removed to 
make way for wide thoroughfares. On the 
beautiful Margaret Island, easy of access from 
both sides of the river, are the ruins of a 
monastery, founded about A.D. 1260 by a 
daughter of King Bela IV., and included in the 
Imperial Baths in Zsigmond Street is a circular 
bath covered by a dome, which was constructed 
and used by the Turks. In the Aquincum 
Museum in Szent Endre’s Street, there are 


extensive remains of a Roman building and many 
Roman monuments that were found in various 
excavations. There are three Railway Stations 
—the West Station, about half-a-mile from the 
inner city; the East Station, about one mile from 
the inner city and the river; and the South 
Station, for Trieste, ete. The principal streets are 
the Andr&ssy Ut, the Kossuth Lajos-Uteza, and 
the Rakoczi Ut; the former is the winter 
promenade of Budapest society, and the latter 
is one of the main arteries leading direct to 
the centre of the city. The Francis Joseph 
Embankment is a fashionable promenade from 
which vehicles are excluded. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Fine Arts Museum, 
in the Varosliget: collection of paintings by 
some of the most famous old masters; also 
ancient and modern Hungarian paintings. 
Akademia in Ferencz Jozsef Ter, near the river: 
historical picture gallery. Parliament House : 
the most magnificent building in Hungary, 
completed in 1896 at the cost of £1,670,000, and 
ornamented inside and outside with 250 statues, 
as well as many historical wall pictures. Near 
the Parliament House is Liberty Square, where 
there is an ornamental lamp, in which a light is 
always kept burning as a memorial to Count 
Batthyany, the former Prime Minister, who was 
shot by the Austrians in 1848. Royal Palace : 
an imposing building, with gardens extending 
to the river; it contains over 800 rooms, some 
of which are open to inspection. Town Park, 
containing very fine Zoological Gardens, a 
museum of traffic, museum of agriculture, étc. 
In the sam2 park are the ‘‘Artesi” o7 
“gzéchnéayi" Baths, supplied from a natural 
hot spring, tapped by a boring in another part 
of the city. Nemzeti Museum: collection of 
antiquities and several interesting curiosities; 
library Of 550,000] volumes. 
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CHURCHES.—St. Stephen's Cathedral, an im j and the working classes. These, together with 
posing building with a lofty dome, and Matthias’ ; the Peopl.’s Hotel, the workmen's hotels, and the 
Church, near the Suspension Bridge; the latter | municipal bread factory, are well worth a visit. 
dates from the 13th century, but was restored | THEATRES.— Royal Opera House, holds 1,000 
and rebuilt in 1890; it is the Coronation | persons; National and Comedy Theatres, others 
Church of the Kings of Hungary. Parish Church, |in the Town Park. The People’s Op-ra House 
near the Elizabeth Bridge, one of the oldest | sate 4,000 persons, the seats costing from 5d. 
places in Budapest; interesting carvings. The | to 2s. 6d., and the performances are excellent. 
city contains several colonies established by the Concerts in the Vigado and in the Academy 
municipality for the housing of offic’al, artistic, | of Music. 


BELGIUM. 

A densely-populated, industrial kingdom, bounded by the North Sea, Germany, Holland, and 
France. AREA—11,373 square miles, which is about equal to the four counties of Hertford, 
Lancashire, York, and Lincoln, The surface is hilly in the south-east, and along the coast the 
“ polders” (covering some 190 square miles) are protected by sand-dunes, some of considerable 
height, and intersected by canals. 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Albert, King of the Belgians, born April 8th, 1875; succeeded his 
Uncle, Leopold II., December 17th, 1909. 

POPULATION.—1910, 7,516,73 ». 

GOVERNMENT.—By the Constitution which dates from 1831, the power is vested in the King, 
Senate, and House of Representatives, the two latter consisting of 276 members. Universal male 
suffrage is qualified by plural voting and proportional representation, 

Money.—Coins as in France. English sovereigns are accepted generally at the rate 25 francs. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 

PosTaL.—Inland, 10 cents. per } 0z.; Holland and Luxemburg, 20 cents. ; United Kingdom 
and other countries in the Postal Union, 25 cents. per oz. 

TELEGRAPH.—50 centimes per 15 words; to United Kingdom, 17 c. a word, plus 50 centimes. 
In 1910 there were 1,634 telegraph offices and 4,711 miles of telegraph lines in the country. 

LANGUAGE.—Belgium is Bi-lingual. French is the official language, and generally understood, 
but it is estimated that 2,822,000 speak Flemigp only and 2,575,000 Walloon only. For list of useful 
phrases, see France. 

TRAVEL.—Some of the leading through routes from West to East pass through Brussels. Trans- 
atlantic traffic is maintained from Antwerp, a port of such importance that British, Japanese, and 
other lines to the Far East call there regularly. It has daily communication—Sundays excepted— 
with London via Harwich, and there are three services each way daily between Ostend and Dover. 

TOURING ATTRACTIONS.—The medieval towns of Flanders; the pretty valleys and woods of the 
Ardennes, with the interesting and often imposing Castles ; the Cathedrals and Picture Galleries; 
the modern sea-side towns of Ostend and Blankenberghe ;. cheap living, good fare, comfortable 
travelling, and great accessibility. The towns best worth seeing are Brussels, Antwerp, Bruges, 
Ghent, Louvain, Malines, and Ypres. 

INDUSTRIAL CENTRES.—The staple trades are now hardware rather than the tissues for which 
old Flanders was famous. The centres of the iron and coal industries are Liége, Mons, and Charleroi. 
‘A remarkable feature in the exports tables is the large number of railway and tram cars manu- 
factured. 

RaiLways.—In 1911 there were 2,915 miles open, and 2,802 miles of light railways ; 1st class 
on the Through International Services only ; the inland equivalent is the “‘ Voiture-Salon” or 
“ Reserve.” Inland fares, 6fr. 40c. 2nd class and 3fr. 80c. 3rd class per 100 kilometres, and fractions 
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in proportion. Fares are low, the services good, and the corridor carriages most comfortable. 
Season tickets are issued for 5 or 15 days, which are available over all the Belgian lines. Infractions 
of byc-laws are met with a 2 franc fine, payable to the conductor. Luggage, 56lbs. free on Inter- 
national tickets ; otherwise, 6 centimes per 100kg. each kilometre ; no free allowance. Hand baggage 
in cars must not weigh more than 56lbs. (25 kilog.). Passenger need not accompany his luggage. 
Time: Greenwich time kept at all stations, but the day is divided into 24 hours; ¢., 3 p.m. is 
15 o'clock. ? 

Books or REFERENCE.—Grant Allen, “ Cities of Belgium,” 1897; D. C. Boulger, “ Belgian Life 
in Town and Country”; D. C. Boulger, “ Belgium of the Belgians”; T. F. Bumpus, “ The 
Cathedrals and Churches of Belgium”; Clive Holland, “The Belgians at Home,” 1911; C. B. 
Huet, ‘The Land of Rubens”; J. de C. Macdonell, ‘‘ King Leopold II., His Rule in Belgium,” 
1910; C. Scudamore, “ Belgium and the Belgians,” 1901; C. Smythe, “The Story of Belgium,” 1900. 


BRUSSELS. 


POPULATION.—1912, about 750,000, including 
the suburbs. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 

HOTEL METROPOLE — First class, on the 
Boulevard Anspach. 500 rooms. 

HOTEL ASTORIA (formerly Hotel Mengelle)— 
The newest hotel in Brussels. First class. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE AND FLANDRE—Adjoining 
the King’s Parade. The most aristocratic 
of Belgium. 

GRAND HoTEL—One of the leading hotels 
of Brussels, on the principal Boulevard. 
Rooms from 5 to 20 frs. 

HOTEL BRITANNIQUE - 
Fine situation near the King’s Palace. 

HOTEL DE FRaANcE—Rue Royale. Facing 
park. First class, with all conveniences, 

HOTEL Europe — Place Royale. The 
fashionable and healthy part of Brussels. 
Private suites. 

CARLTON AND WILTCHER’S HOTELS—Under 
the same proprictorship. Two first-class 
hotels, situated in the most fashionable 
part of Brussels, with every accommoda- 
tion. Terms from 8.50 frs. 

HOTEL DE LA PostTE—Near Opera House 
and close to Post Office. A comfortable 
family hotel, old established. 


Carfs.—The best are in the Boulevard 
Anspach and in the Place de la Monnaie, off the 
east side, north end of Boulevard Anspach ; 
other good cafés close by the Gare du Nord and 
the Gare du Midi. 


Place du Trone. j 


| BRASSERIES (Beer Saloons).—These abound, 
| especially in the neighbourhood of the Boulevard 
| Anspach. 

Post OFFIck.—Place de la Monnaie. 


CaBs.—For horse and motor cabs the fares 
are at the rate of about 1.60 franc per mile in the 
‘central part of Brussels (the first zone), and 
| about 25 per cent. higher in the second zone ; 15 
| to 25 centimes for each article of luggage carried 
outside. Tip to driver, 25 centimes. 

ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS. 


| Briviso ENVOY AND MINISTER.—Sir F. H. 
| Villiera, G.C.V.0. 


| UNITED STaTEs CONSULATE. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—CHURCHES—Cathe- 
| dtal; 9. Jacques sur Caudenberg (statue of 
Godfrey de Bouillon); Notre Dame des 
Victoires; Notre Dame de la Chapelle (fine 
carved pulpit); Ste. Catharine (Assumption 
attributed to Rubens); The Béguinage Church 
(Nativity by Van Loon). MUSEUMS AND 
GALLERIES—Palais des Beaux Arts; Bibliothéque 
Royale (Gallerie des Tableaux Anciens. Price- 
less collection of works by Rubens, Van Dyck, 
Cuyp, Teniers, and other masters); Palais 
Arenberg (small, but choice, collection of works 
by Rembrandt, Van Dyck, Rubens, Paul Potter, 
ete.) ; Musée Wiertz (one of the chief curiosities 
of Brussels); Musée d'Histoire Naturel ; 
Palais du Cinquantenaire. PUBLIC BUILDINGS— 
Palais de Justice (one of the largest public 
buildings in Europe, cost £1,760,000); Hotel 
de Ville; The Guild Houses (Archer's Hall and 
Carpenter’s Hall the best); Palais Royale; 
Palais de la Nation (Parliament House); Bourse ; 
Halles Centralles,;) MONUMENTS—Colonne du 
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Congres; Monuments of Counts Egmont and ENGLISH CLUB.—1, Avenue de la Toison d'Or. 

Horn; Martyrs Monument; Manneken Fountain.’ Rarzway STATIONS.—The Northern Line, at 

Parks and Public Gardens—Grande Park, Park the Gare du Nord; the Southern Line, at the 

Leopold, Bois de la Cambre, Botanical Gardens, Gare du Midi; the two connected by the Boule- 

Cemetery at Lacken. vards du Nord, Anspach, and Hainaut, the 
BritisH INSTITUTE.—26, Rue de Vienne. principal thoroughfares in the city. 


BULGARIA. 

A Kingdom lying along the south bank of the Lower Danube, with an AREA of 38,080 square 
miles, and POPULATION (1910) of various nationalities of 4,337,108, of whom 500,000 are Turks. 
Bulgaria took a leading part in the war against Turkey which commenced in October, 1912, and 
upon its conclusion the area and boundaries of the kingdom will doubtless be modified. Bulgaria 
is a series of plains intersected by the precipitous spurs of the Balkans, and its inhabitants are 
chiefly agriculturists, the ros» farms of Rumelia being famous for the attar (otto) of roses. 

Monarcu.—King Ferdinand I., King of the Bulgarians, born 1861, nominated July, 1887. 
The Sobranjé comprises 215 representatives of the people, elected by manhood suffrage (one 
member to every 20,000 of the population). New constitution came into force in June, 1911. 

GOVERNMENT.—A constitutional monarchy. In July, 1911, the reigning Prince Ferdinand 
assumed the title of ‘‘ King of the Bulgarians,” the title being confirmed also by the Powers. 

MoyEY.—Lev = 100 stotinki=9$d. or 1 franc. Gold Coins—20, 10; Silver—5, 2, 1, and 3 leva ; 
Nickel—20, 10, 5, 24 ; Copper—10, 5, 2, 1, stotinki. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. PosTaGe.—Postal Union Rates. 

RaILWAYs.—Bulgaria is bisected by the East trunk line between Tsaribrod and Bellova. 
Another line runs from Sofia to Varna, the chief port, 335} miles, the line from Rustchuck on the 
Danube joining it at Kaspichan. From Rustchuck, Bucharest is reached via Giurgevo. In 1911, 
there were 1,200 miles of railway open, with 187 under construction, 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—Capt. B. Granville Baker, “‘ The Danube with Pen and Pencil,” 1911 ; 
A. BR. Colquhoun, “The Whirlpool of Europe,” 1907; E. Dicey, “The Peasant State,” 1894 ; 
W. V. Herbert, “ By-Paths in the Balkans,” 1906; W. Miller, “ Travel and Politica in the Near 
East,” 1898; W. Miller, ‘ The Balkans (Story of the Nations),” 1896; Roy Trevor, “ My Balkan 
Tour,” 1911; M. E. Durham, “‘ The Burden of the Balkans.” 


SOFIA. {| Royal Palace is in the Alexander Square. Other 
POPULATION estimated at 103,000. | places of interest are the Town Hall, Houses of 
HorEs.—Bulgarie and Macedoine. | Parliament (called the “ Sobranjé”), the Church 
Capital of the Kingdom of Bulgaria, and the | of St. Sofla, and the University. The public 
residence of the reigning Sovereign. It stands! gardens are also very attractive. The chief 
on a plain 2,000 feet above sea level, almost | trade of the town is in wool, sill, leather, and 
entirely surrounded by mountain ranges. It is) tobacco. 
a modern city of fine buildings, imposing | BRITISH MINISTER AND CONSUL-GENERAL.— 
thoroughfares, and pleasant open spaces. The Sir H. G. O. Bax-Ironside. 


DENMARK. 
‘A little Monarchy between the North Sea and the Baltic, on the point of the Jutland Peninsula 
and a number of neighbouring islands—Zealand, Fynen, Laaland, Falster, ete. The chief foreign 
possessions gemaining to this once powerful country are Iceland (see page 28) and Greenland, 
with both of which regular communication is maintained ; the Faroe group in the Atlantic ; and 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, and St. John, in the West Indies. AREA—15,580 square miles. POPULATION— 
2,775,000. ‘The Coast line is much indented by fiords ; the land lies low, but is picturesque and 
well cultivated, 
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REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—King Frederick VIII., born 1843, succeeded 1906. 

GOVERNMENT.—Limited Monarchy. Under the Constitution of 1866, the government consists 
of a Rigsdag (or Diet) composed of a Landsthing (or Senate) of 66 members, and a Folkething (or 
Commons) of 1 for every 16,000 of the population, now 114 members. 

RELIGION.—Lutheran. 

MoneEyY.—As in Sweden and Norway, with which there is inter-currency. 

Lan@uace.—Danish ; English or German generally understood on tourist routes, 


“Danish Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, ete., for Travellers). London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (Sce 
Introduction.) 

Propvcts.—Chiefly agricultural ; fine China ware in Copenhagen. 


RAILWAYS.—2,120 miles open. Fortnightly tickets available over the whole system from the 
Circular Fare Bureau, on 3 hours’ notice and receipt of photograph, for 40, 80, and 20 kroner 
respectively. There are admirable steam ferries, with which communications are maintained 
between the capital and the mainland. Copenhagen is a port with regular sailings to European 
ports ; and Esbjerg has a service with London, via Harwich (see Route 1). 

Books oF REFERENCE.—W. Bisiker, “ Across to Iceland,” 1902; J. Bréchner, “ Danish Life in 
Town and Country,” 1903; “ Copenhagen and its Environs” (Danish Tourist- Society); “ Danish 


Tourist Club Year Book”; C. 8. 8 
“A Ride Across Iceland in 1891 


COPENHAGEN. 


POPULATION, 559,400, including suburbs. 

Horets.—Angleterre ; Cosmopolite; Dagmar ; 
Palace ; Central. 

Copenhagen is, for its size, one of the 
brightest and most cheerful of the capitals of 
Europe. It is picturesque both in situation and 
in architecture, and its charm is greatly increased 
by the numerous parks and gardens which it 
contains. 

Main STREETS.—The Kongens Nytorv, at the 
end of the Nyhavn, and about quarter of a mile 
from the steamer quay, is the fashionable street 
and centre, whence the Gothers Gade runs N.W. 
to the Queen Louise Bridge, and crosses the 
Norrevold’s Gade and Ostervold’s Gade Boule- 
vard. The Oster Gade is the business street. 
The Central, Nord, and Klampenborg stations 
are half a mile from the Kongens Nytorv. 

CONVEYANCES.—Taximetres can be readily 
obtained, and tramcars traverse the city and 
suburbs in all directions. ELECTRIC LAUNCHES. 

Totts in the Deer Park, 8 dre per horse; to 
Charlottenlund, per horse, 4 bre; on the 
Strandvej, per horse, 12 dre. 

Boats.—35 dre to ship in harbour. 

TELEGRAM to United Kingdom, 30 ére per 
word. 


idgwick, “‘ The Story of Denmark,” 1890: W. F. MacCormick, 
Margaret Thomas, “ Denmark, Past and Present,” 1902. 


| H.B.M. MINISTER.—Six Conyngham-Green, 
K.C.B. Consur—L. C. Liddell, Esq., M.V.O. 

| VicE-ConsuL—C. H. Funch, Esq., M.V.O. 

; U. S. Minister.—The Hon. M. F. Egan. 

| CONSUL-GENERAL—E. D. Winslow, Esq. 


CsuRcHES.—Vor Frue Kirke (Church of Our 
| Lady—Heroic-size figures of Christ and Twelve 
| Apostles, by Thorvaldsen). Holmens Kirke, 

built early in 17th century as a Mariners’ Church 
|(Zombs of Niels Juel, died 1697, Tordenskjold, 
j and other naval heroes). Vor Frelsers Kirke 
;(Our Saviour Church—Tower, 286 feet high, 
| outside winding stairs to top. Fine view; takes 
jin the city and harbour, with the long wide 
| Plain of Zealand, interspersed with forests and 
i lakes to the westward). 

i THEATRES.—Royal, Dagmar, Folke, Casino, 
| Tivoli (in summer). 

PLACES OF INTEREST.—Amalienborg Palace, 
the King’s residence ; The Palace of Rosenborg 
| (Rosenborg Slot), erected 1624 as a royal residence, 
|and has been since 1863 arranged as a Danish 

Royal Museum. Christiansborg Palace, built 

early in the 19th century, was in great part 
| destroyed by fire in 1884; Exchange (Borsen), 
| beautiful Gothic building, erected 1619-40, 
spire 165 feet; University, founded 1478, 
attended by about 2,000 students. Library of 
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200,000 vols. and 4,000 MSS. ; 
Museum behind the University; National 
Museum in the old Prindsens Palais, collection 
of Northern Antiquities of the ages of stone, 
bronze, and iron; Thorvaldsen Museum, 
extensive collection of works by Thorvaldsen, 
originals and casts, with a gallery of his 
portraita, also books, relics, etc.; the famous 
sculptor is buried here. Palace of Count Moltke, 
small collection of paintings by Netherlands 
old Masters—Rubens, Teniers, Paul Potter, ete. 
Old and New Glyptothek, collections of ancient 
and modern sculptures, with a small picture 
gallery. Industrial’ Museum, wood carving, 
furniture, porcelain, etc. 

RaiLways.—The trunk line is from Vamdrup, 
the frontier station on the railway through 


Schleswig Holstein from Hamburg, to Frederik- | 


shavo, and on the Zealand Island from Korseer 
to Elsinore; but the means of communication 
between towns and villages, both by rail and 
steamer, are sufficient. 

Raltway  STaTions.—There three 
stations: The Banegaard (the principal 
station), The Nord for services to Elsinore, 
Helsingborg, etc., and The Ostbanegaard for the 
Coast Line. 

Iceland lies just under the Arctic Circle (300 
miles from Greenland), and geographically, if 
not ethnographically, may be regarded as a link 
between Europe and North America. Indeed 


are 


Zoological | 
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its early Norse settlers were probably the first 
white invaders of America, and anticipated 
Columbus by some 500 years at least. 

Iceland is remarkable for its volcanic soil and 
features ; on the coast, fine fjords, green valleys, 
and mighty cliffs rich in minerals; in the interior, 
+ mountains (called “ ydkulls ”) tipped with snow, 
glaciers, the largest in Europe, short but rapid 
and broad rivers ; Dettfoss and Gullfoss, the two 
| finest waterfalls in Europe; about 30 volcanic 
| peaks. large and small; extensive lava beds ; 
and several geysers spouting mud and hot 
water. 

COMMUNICATIONS.—A weekly = steamship 
| service from Lelth and Copenhagen to the 
| Faré Islands and Iceland. Danish Mail Steamers 
go round Iceland twice a month, touching at 
15 or 16 fishing stations on as many fjords or 
| inlets. 

TRAVEL.—June, July, August, and September 
are the best months for a tour. The climate is 
| very healthy. The nights are somewhat cold ; 
| it often rains; but the sun is bright and hot. 
| Good salmon fishing. 
| Reykjavik (pron. Raikyavik), with a popu- 
LATION of about 4,000, is the seat of the 
Governor-General, the Bishop, and the Althing, 
or Parliament; and has a Parliament House 
' (with a Library), a Cathedral, and a College. 
| Houses mostly of wood and galvanised iron. 
| H.B.M. Consunats. 


FRANCE. 


A fertile country, extending betwoon 42° 20’ and 51° 5’ N. lat., and from 7° 45’ E. to 4° 43’ W., 
with a circumference of about 3,000 miles and an AREA of 207,076 square miles. France is one of 
the most compact of European countries, but geographically and climatically much diversified. A 
great portion of the country consists of sunny plains, with rivers flowing from an extensive central 
plateau, or from the mountains on the cast. One of the most striking physical features of France 
is the wild volcanic region of the Pity de Dome and Auvergne, bounded by the limestone mountains 
of Cevennes. (continued northwards by the Cote d’Or of Burgundy). On the north-east frontier 
are the Vosges Mountains, while the Jura is the main frontier between France and Switzerland. 
Beyond, “ France, Switzerland, and Italy touch each other among the noblest Alps ; Mont Blanc 
standing mainly in French Savoy. On her side of the Pyrenees, also, France has grand highlands, 
though the topmost peaks of this chain rise across the Spanish frontier.” 
PoPpULATION.—1911, 39,601,509. 


GOVERNMENT.—Republic; President, M. Raymond Poincaré, elected 1918 (for 7 years). The 
Republic was proclaimed on September 4th, 1870, but the existing constitution dates from 25th 
February, 1875. The legislative power is exercised by two Assemblies, the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate. The Deputies (597) are elected by universal suffrage ; the Senators number 300. 
The Deputies and Senators united form the National Assembly. 
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Mongy.—1 franc=100 centimes=9jd. English. Gold Coins—100, 50, 20, 10, and 5 francs. 
Silver Coins—5, 2, 1, } franc 20 centimes. Nickel—25c. Bronze Coins—10, 5, 2, and 1 centime. 
State Bank Notes—1,000, 500, 200, 190, 50 francs. Coins of the Latin Union are current. 
English sovereigns are accepted on Tourist routes as 25 francs. Best exchange for coin is 
obtained in England, for notes in Paris. 

‘WRIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 


PostaGE.—Inland, 15 centimes ; England and the Postal Union, 25 centimes for 15 grammes, 
and 15 centimes for each 16 grammes beyond. Foreign Post Cards, 10 centimes; Newspapers, 
5 centimes. For Money Orders, Express Delivery, and all kinds of Post Office business, there are 
greater facilities in France than in England. Although France has joined the Postal Union, 
the reciprocal postage rates with Great Britain have not been conceded. Other countries in 
Postal Unions which have not adopted this reciprocal rate are Italy, Greece, Russia, Turkey, 
Servia, and Montenegro. 

TELEGRAPHS.—To United Kingdom, 20 centimes a word; minimum, 1 franc. Inland, 10 words, 
50 centimes, 5 centimes a word additional, addresses counted, and that of sender must be given. 


VocaBULARY.—Railway, chemin de fer; station, gare; luggage, bagage ; ticket, billet ; excess 
fare, supplément ; smoker, fumeur ; ladies’ compartment, dames seules ; town, ville; street, rue ; 
square, place ; church, église ; way out, sortie ; porter, facteur ; room, chambre ; bed, lit; pillow, 
oreiller ; sheets, draps ; towel, serviette ; light, lumiere; fire, feu; bath, bain; lavatory, toilette ; 
w.c., cabinet d’aisance ; waiter, garcon; chambermaid, femme de chambre; breakfast, déjeuner ; 
dinner, diner ; fork, fourchette; knife, couteau ; spoon, cuiller ; plate, assiette ; glass, verre ; (half) 
bottle, (demi) bouteille ; wine, vin; beer, biére; water, eau; coffee, café; tea, thé; meat, viande ; 
eggs, eufs ; morning, matin ; mid-day, midi ; eve, soir ; night, nuit; early, de bonne heure ; late, 
tard ; large, gros; small, petit; high, grand; low, bas; near, prés; far, loin; right, @ droite ; 
left, @ gauche ; straight-on, tout droit ; allowed, permis; prohibited, défendu ; stamps, timbres ; 
needle, aiguille; pins, épingles; hair-pins, épingles @ cheveux ; boot-lace, lacet de brodequins ; 
lun; 2, deux ; 8, trois ; 4, quatre ; 5, cing; 6, siz; 7, sept; 8, huit; 9, neuf; 10, diz; 11, onze; 
12, douze ; 13, treize ; 14, quatorze; 15, quinze; 16, seize; 17, dix-sept ; 20, vingt; 30, trente ; 
40, quarante ; 50, cinquante; 100, cent.; Ist, premier; 2nd, deuciéme ; 3rd, troisiéme; what 
o'clock ? quelle heure est-il? 3 o'clock, trois heures. 

PHRASES.—Yes, out; No, non; Not at all, pas du tout; Truly, vraiment ; “Tip,” pourboire ; 
To start, partir; Take your seat, en voiture! Where is the ticket office? Ou est le guichet? I have 
lost my ticket, my seat, my luggage, J’ai perdu mon billet, ma place, mes bagages ; How long shall 
we stop ? Combien de minutes d'arrél ici? Take me to No.—Street, Conduisez moi @ la rue—— 
Numéro; Are there letters for me ? Y-a-t-il des lettres pour moi? At what time does one dine ? 
@ quelle heure le diner? How much ? Combien? It is very dear, much, C'est trés cher, beaucoup ; 
It is too far, C'est trop loin ; Bring me the bill! L’addition! May I beg a light of you ? Permettez 
du feu s'il vous plait? Thanks, merci ; It is nothing, Ce n'est rien, or N’importe/ or, If n'y a pas 
de quoi. 

“French Self-Taught,” 1/-; cloth, 1/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers). London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (See 
Introduction.) 

TRAVEL.—As regards climate—although France is within the temperate zone—thcre are many 
extremes of temperature, and even the keen mistral blows under cloudless skies. In the Vosges 
district the dry hot summers are accompanied by hard frost and snow in winter, and the same 
features distinguish the district of the Rhone. On the shores of the Mediterranean, the so-called 
“Cote d’Azur,” the winter is mild and agreeable, with a large amount of brilliant sunshine ; but 
the summers are dry and exhausting. On the west, the climate feels the influence of the sea, and 
Brittany is as humid as our own Cornwall. Aquitaine has temperate winters, with stormy summers 
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of extreme heat; and in the district of the Auvergne the climate is hard, humid, and foggy. To 
the tourist the attractions of Krance are as diversified as they are impossible of classification : 
Paris, Brittany, Normandy, the Vosges district, the Villes d’Eaux, and the Cote d'Azur possess 
cach their separate charm. For the north of France, spring and autumn are preferably the seasons 
for touring, except at the watering-places on the North Coast, whose season runs from June into 
September ; but for the more clevated regions, summer, of course, is preferable, and in some cases 
the only possible time. In the south of France, especially on the Mediterranean Coast, the season 
is during the winter months, and may be said to reach its climax about Carnival time—that is, just 
before Easter. 


The great lines of transit through France and the places of interest which lie upon them are 
dealt with under the various “‘ Routes" which traverse the districts concerned, but there is 
a new tourist line to which special attention may be drawn. Thanks to the enterprise of the 
P.L.M. Railway, a great longitudinal route through the heart of the French Alps is open during 
the Summer season. This route is from Evian, on the Lake of Geneva. to Nice, or vicé-versa, 
and the journey, which comprises five stages, covers a distance of nearly 400 miles, of which 
320 are traversed by motor car. In addition to affording the tourist the opportunity of visiting 
some well-known resorts, this route will open out and familiarise him with Alpine scenery of 
@ most charming character, which, save for this organisation, he would probably have no 
opportunity of visiting. 

The P.L.M. Company has issued a beautifully illustrated booklet giving full details of the 
country traversed, which may be obtained from any Tourist Agency, or the Offices of 
the Company at 179-80, Piccadilly. 

RAILWways.—France is covered with a network of lines (30,699 miles in 1911) ; its express trains 
are amongst the most rapid in the world, and not infrequently hold the speed record. First-class 
travel, by the Wagons-lits and the ‘ Trains-de-Luxe” is of the most sumptuous character. 
Through communication is maintained by various routes, Paris being a focal terminus of European 
travel. The Transatlantic lines are reached directly at Havre and Bordeaux, whilst Cherbourg is 
the port of call for foreign liners. Marseilles is the terminal port for trade with the Far East. 


‘TIME.—The legal time of France, according to which the railways are worked, is now the same 
as Greenwich Time, which is 9 minutes 21 seconds later than the meridian time of Paris. The 
system of time reckoning from midnight to midnight—24 o’clock—has been introduced as the 
working time on most of the French railways. 

Books oF REFERENCE.—Grant Allen, ‘Paris’ (Historical Guides); E. H. Barker, “ Wayfaring 
in France,” 1890; J. E. C. Bodley, “‘ France,” 1902; A. 8. Browne, “‘ French Law and Customs 
for the Anglo-Saxon," 1907; C. Dawbarn, ‘“‘ France and the French,” 1911; Miss M. B. Edwards, 
“ Bast of Paris,” 1902, “ France To-Day,” 2 vols., 1894; Mme. M. Duclaux, “‘ The Fields of France,” 
1905; G. Hanotaux, “Contemporary France,” 4 vols. 1908; A. J. C. Hare, “N. Western, 
N. Eastern, 8. Eastern, and 8. Western France,” 4 vols., 1890-5, “ Paris,” 2 vols. 1900; A. 
Hassall, ‘“‘ The French People,” 1902; A. Lebon, “ Modern France,” 1789-1895, “Story of the 
Nations,” 1897; B. E. Martin,- “The Stones of Paris,” 2 vols., 1900; T. Okey, “‘ The Story of 
Paris”; Eustace Reynolds-Ball, “ Paris in its Splendour,” 2 vols., 1900; P. J. 8. Richardson, 
“ Paris and the Beautiful Land of France,” 1911 


PARIS. to the Poste Restante, which is open daily 

PoOPULATION.—1911, 2,888,110 (over 20,000 from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., but closes much earlier 
English and Americans). on Sunday. 

Post Orrice.—The General Post Office,, Locomotion.—Taximeter cabs—75 centimes 
Rue du Louvre. Letters for England posted | first 1,200 metres and 10 centimes each 400 
here unt'l 6 p.m. daily, or 8-50 p.m. at Gare du, metres beyond. Motor cabs—Three tariffs, 
Nord. Letters for travellers can be addressed _ according to flag carried (blue, white, or red), 
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from 75 centimes. Trams—Uniform fares for 
all trams and omnibuses inside the walls. 


Horgis (see also advt. pages) :— i 


HOTEL St. JAMES AND ALBANY—211, Rue Hl 
St. Honore and 202, Rue de Rivoli | 
situated. | 


(communicating). Centrally 
English clientele. | 
Hore, Rxcins—2, Place de Rivoli. 


Terms from 14 frs, | 


Luxurious hotel. | 


HOTEL DE CaLaIs—5 and 7, Rue des 
Capucines, near the Opera. Terms from 
9 fre, 

Hore, Venpdue—PlaceVe ndéme, between 
the Opera and Tuileries. 

HOTEL MAJESTIC—Avenue Kleber. 
fashionable part of Paris, 
8 fr. 


HOTEL DES CaPUCINES—37, Boulevard des 
Capucines, between Madeleine and Opera. | 
First-class family hotel. 

Hore. Lovvois—Square Louvois, near the 
Opera and Boulevards. New Hotel. 
Moderate Tariff. 


HOTEL Mont-THaBoR—4, Rue de Mont 
Thabor. Near the Tuileries and Place 
Venddme. Moderate Tariff. 

HOTEL DE MALTE—63, Rue Richelieu, near 
Palais Royal and Louvre. Pension from 
10 fre. 

Hore, BuRGRRE AND MAISON BLANCHE— 
82 and 34, Rue Bergére, in central part | 
of Boulevards. Pension from 10 frs. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE—39, Avenue de V’Opera, 
facing the Opera. Electric Light through- 
out. Rooms from 5 fra. 

AT FONTAINEBLEAU: Savoy Hotel—Inclu- 
sive terms. (See advt.) 


| 
| 
i 
| 


Ina 
Rooms from 


RESTAURANTS.—Café Anglais; Paillard, Café 
Biche, Bouvelard des Italiens; Café de Paris, 
Avenue de I’Opera ; Durand, Larue, Place de le 
Madeleine; Voisin, Rue Cambon; Café | 
Americain, Bouvelard des Capucines; Maxim,Rue | 
Royale; Café de la Paix. In summer, Pavillon 
d’Armenonville, Pavillon Royal, and Restaurant, 
Paillard in the Bois de Boulogne. All good, but, 
expensive. 
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PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—CHURCHES. Notre 

Dame Cathedral, founded 1163, admission to 

choir, sacristy, treasury, and chapter house, 


j 1 franc inclusive; Church of the Madeleine, 


erected by Napoleon I., splendid facade fronting 
Rue Royale; St. Germain l’Auxerrois, opposite 
the colonnade of the Louvre ; it was the bell of 
this church that boomed the signal for the 
massacre of the Huguenots on St. Bartholo- 
mew’s day; St. Eustache, at the end of Rue 
Montmartre, opposite the Halles (Markets) 
Centrales, good music ; Notre Dame de Lorette, 
at the end of Rue Lafitte, sumptuously Provided 
with paintings ; Sacré Coeur, on the heights of 
Montmartre, dome 260 feet high, and clock 
tower, when completed, will be 390 fect high ; 
St. Germain des Prés, in Rue Bonaparte, “ the 
Westminster Abbey of Paris”; St. Augustin, 
Boulevard Haussmann, paintings, fresco, dome 
decorations; Panthéon, south of the Seine, in 
an almost direct line south of Notre Dame ; 
St. Etienne du Mont, near the Panthéon, interior 
very fine, paintings, shrine of St. Genevidve ; 
St. Sulpice, near the Luxembourg, a line of 


| copper near middle of Church marks the 


meridian of Paris; Chapelle Expiatoire, on 
Boulevard Haussmann, sacred to the memory 
of Marie Antoinette and Louis XVI.; Sainte 
Chapelle (Palais de Justice), a gem of Gothic 
architecture, fine stained glass; St. Gervais, 
near Hotel de Ville, renowned for its music ; 
St. Roch, very ornate services; Church of the 
Sorbonne, with Tomb of Richelieu, once regarded 
as the finest sepulchral monument in the world : 
Val de Grace, Rue St. Jacques, heart of Queen 
Henrietta Maria of England buried here. 


MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES.—The Louvre, Rue 


; de Rivoli—vast galleries of celebrated Paintings 


(upstairs), sculpture, antiquities ; Luxembourg 
Palace, Rue Vaugirard—museum and Picture 
gallery (modern artists); Musée de Cluny, on the 
south side of the Seine, near the Boulevard 
St. Germain, where the Boulevard St. Michel 
crosses—a museum of the greatest interest, 
medisval and ancient curiosities of all kinds ; 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Rue Richelieu—it is 
stated there are 3,000,000 vols. and 160,000 
manuscripts, with enormous collections of maps, 
Plans, and miscellaneous engravings, coins, 
medals, etc.; Musée Carnavalet, Rue de 
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Sévigné—antiquities, pictures, and relics con- 
nected with Revolutions of 1789, 1830, 1848, 
Sundays and Thursdays 11 to 4; Grand Palais, 
Avenue Alexandre III.—annual exhibition of 
paintings and sculpture (Salon); Petit Palais, 
Avenue Alexandre III.—large 
pictures and sculpture, the pick of the Salons 
since 1875; Musée Guimet, Place de Jena—an 
ethnographical collection dealing for the most 


part with the religions of India, China, and the ; 


Far East; Musée Galliéra, 
Charrons—Museum of Industrial Art, good 
collection of Gobelins tapestry; Musée du 
Trocadero—a museum of comparative sculpture, 
of great value to the student, as there is a very 
complete collection of replicas of the master- 
pieces of Medieval and Renaissance sculptors, 
casts also of the most famous ancient great 
sculptures; Musée de L’Arméc, Hotel des 


Rue Pierre- 


Invalides—the so-called historical museum is | 
virtually the Napoleonic Museum, with many | 


relics of the great Napoleon as well as some 
captured standards. A fine collection of 15th 
and 16th century armour. N.B.—Most of these 
museums and galleries are closed on Monday. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—Hotel de Ville, at the 
east end of the Rue de Rivoli; Hotel des In- 
valides, Tomb of Napoleon (Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays, Sundays, 12 to 3); The 
Bourse (Stock Exchange), in Rue Vivienne, 
modelled on the Temple of Vespasian at Rome, 
public admitted to view scene from gallery ; 
The Sorbonne, off the Boulevard Michel, 
University Library of 80,000 vols., daily (except 
Sundays); Palais de Justice, west of Notre 
Dame; Institute of France, on Quai Conti, 
opposite the Louvre, the Académie Francaise 
assemble here; Palais de |’Elysée, near the 
Place de la Concorde end of the Champs Elysées, 
the official residence of the President of the 
French Republic; Eiffel Tower (984 feet), 
loftiest monument in the world, on the Champ 
de Mars; Palais du Corps Législatif, on the 
Quai d'Orsay, the Deputies assemble here ; 
Hotel des Monnaies (Mint), Quai Conti, collection 
of coins (Tuesdays and Fridays, 12 to 3); 
Opera House, Avenue de l’Opera, architecturally 
the finest theatre in the world, as well as the 
largest (area, 13,600 square yards). It cost | 
£1,460,000. and took 13 years in building. 


collection of , 


} main 
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Alexandre III. Bridge, the largest and most 
beautiful of the Paris bridges; Tour St. Jacques, 
Rue de Rivoli, one of the most beautiful early 
Renaissance Monuments in Paris, now used as 
a Meteorological Observatory. 


MONUMENTS.—Venddme Column, Place Ven- 
dome, built by Napoleon I, and modelled on 
the Trajan Column at Rome; July Column, 
Place de la Bastille, commemorates the Revolu- 
tion of July, 1830; Luxor Obelisk, Place de la 
Concorde, a sister monolith to Cleopatra's 
Needle; Arc de Triomphe, Place de l’Etoile, the 
largest triumphal arch in the world, 162 fect 
| high, commemorates the victories of Napoleon L. 
| (some doubtful ones are inscribed); The Arc 
de Triomphe du Carrousel, modelled on the 
Arch of Severus at Rome, is another erected to 
glorify French triumphs in the battlefield. 
Among the numerous statues in Paris, the most 
noteworthy are those of Henry IV., Pont Neuf, 
| cast from bronze of two Napoleon Statues ; 
Charlemagne, Place du Parvis Notre Dame, an 
| equestrian statue of the great Emperor, repre- 
| sented with his two champions (Roland and 
| Oliver) leading his horse; Washington and 
Lafayette, Place des Etats Unis, a colossal 
group, by Bartholdi; The French Republic, 
Place de la République, a huge monument, with 
bronze reliefs of events in the history of the 
first, second, and third Republics; “The 
Thinker,” facing the Panthéon, a fine work by 
Rodin, which might serve as a pendant to 
Watts's ‘‘ Physical Energy.” 


PARKS AND GARDENS.—Tuileries Gardens, 
between the Louvre and Place de la Concorde ; 
Bois de Boulogne, on the west side of Paris, be- 
yond the Arc de Triomphe. Adjoining, further 
west, is the racecourse of Longchamp: Bois 
de Vincennes, on the east side of Paris; Pare 
des Buttes Chaumont, on the north-east side of 
Paris, scene of sanguinary Communist struggles 
in 1871; Jardin Zoologique d’Acclimatation, on 
left of Boulevard Maillot; Jardin des Plantes, 
on Quai St. Bernard, south side of Seine; Pere 
la Chaise Cemetery, on Boulevard Menilmontant, 
where the tomb of some celebrated Frenchman 
will be found in nearly every avenue. In the 
avenue is Bartholomé’s magnificent 
monument, ‘* Aux Morts,” one of the finest 
examples ofmodern French seipulchral sculpture ; 
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Pare Mongeau, Avenue Hoche, a small park, 
but most tastefully laid out; Montmartre 
Cemetery, seldom visited, but the resting place 
of many famous artists and men of letters, in- 
cluding Greuze, Berlioz, Théophile Gautier, 
Ernest Rénan, A. Dumas the younger, Heine, 
and Offenbach. 

METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS.—Besides the Cein- 
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{ most of the objects of interest. The fares are the 
same for any distance, 25 centimes 1st class and 
15 centimes 2nd class. The trains are generally 
crowded and the atmosphere at times very 
close. 

THEATRES (which always open earlier than in 
England), viz.:—Opera House; Francais 
(tragedy and comedy) ; Italien (Italian Operas) ; 


ture (Girdle) line, corresponding to the London 
Inner and Outer Circles, Paris has now an under- | Opéra Comique ; Gymnase ; Vaudeville; Réjane, 
ground électrical system, which virtually | etc. There are, of course, numerous Music Halls 
traverses the city; cheap and frequent trains | where the performance is of a very distinctively 
afford ready access to all the districts where lie |“ Parisian” type. 


Odéon ; Les Variétés ; Palais Royal; L’Ambigu; 


GERMANY. 

Medieval Germany attained her greatest power under Charles V., but became politically a 
“ quantité negligible” in consequence of the Thirty Years’ War and the never-ending wars of 
succession. Napoleon, towards the end of the eighteenth century, thus found little difficulty in 
breaking one by one the weak resistance offered by the innumerable small states. The Confederation 
of the Rhine, constituted by Napoleon, and the later German Confederation under the leadership 
of the House of Hapsburg, swept away most of these unimportant principalities, and thus largely 
facilitated the ultimate unification of 1871. The German Empire is a Confederation of 25 Teutonic 
States (of which Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, and Saxony are the most important), and the 
Imperial Territory of Alsace-Lorraine, under the presidency of the King of Prussia, who in this 
capacity bears the title of German Emperor (Deutscher Kaiser). The Imperial dignity by the 
constitution of 1871 is hereditary in the House of Hohenzollern. The northern part of Germany 
consists of sandy or marshy but fertile plains. The southern portion, which comprises the 
mountainous districts of Bohemia, Harz, etc., is very rich in mineral deposits. Commerce and 
agriculture alike are pursued with intense application, and the Government is unceasing in its 
efforts to open new outlets and foster the untiring energy of its people. The total ARRA of the empire 
is 208,780 square miles, and the POPULATION nearly 65,000,000. 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—William II., King of Prussia and German Emperor, born 1859, 
succeeded 1888. 

GOVERNMENT.—Each of the States comprising the Empire possesses its local Parliament (Landtag) 
and Government, and nominates deputies to the Reichstag, or General Parliament of the Empire. 
The Bundesrat is the Council which represents the executive of the Federated States of the Empire, 
and the joint consent of both Reichstag and Bundesrat is required before legislation can become 
effective, or certain treaties can be entered into. In time of war the Emperor is the supreme 
Commander, but in time of peace the Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemburg are the heads of 
their respective armies. 

MonEY.—100 pfennige=1 mark=112d. English. Gold Coins—20, 10, 5 marks respectively, 
10s. 7d.; 8, 9}d.; 48. 11d. English. Silver Coins—5, 3, 2, and 1 mark pieces, and 50 pfennige 
Pieces =respectively, 43. 11d.; 2s. 113d.; 113d.; 53d. English. Nickel Coins—20, 10, and 5 
Pfennige pieces =respectively, 24d.,1}d., and $d. English. Bronze Coins—2 and 1 pfennig pieces = 
dd. and jd. English. Bank Notes—6, 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 marks. 

WEIGHTS AND MrASURES.—Metric system. 

Lanevacre.—Next to German, English is the tongue oftenest spoken, and most generally 
understood, 

“German Self-Taught,” 1/-; cloth, 1/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers). London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (Sce 
Introduction.) 

D 
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VOCABULARY.—Diligence, Etlwagen ; office, Amt; ticket, Fahrkarte; berth ticket, Platzkarte ; 
a permit, Schein; customs house, Zollhaus; inn, Gasthaus ; village, Dorf; commissionaires, 
Diensimanner ; porter, Gepdcktrdger ; guard, Schaffner; railway, Bahn; station, Bahnhof ; 
luggage, Gepdek ; receipt, Schein ; smoker, Raucher ; ladies’ compartment, Frauen abieil ; town, 
Stadt; street, Strasse; square, Platz; church, Kirche ; hotel, Gasthof ; interpreter, Dolmetscher ; 
room, Zimmer ; bed, das Bett; sheets, Ueberziige ; towel, Handtuch; light, Licht; fire, Feuer ; 
bath, Bad; w.c., Abort; waiter, Kellner; chambermaid, Zimmermddchen ; boots, Hausknecht : 
breakfast, Frilhstiick ; dinner, Mittagessen ; fork, Gabel; knife, Messer; epoon, Léffel; plate, 
Teller ; glass, Glas; (half) bottle, (halbe) Flasche; water, Wasser; meat, Fleisch; eggs, Eier ; 
morning, Morgen; eve, Abend; night, Nacht; early, /rilh; late, epdt; large, gross; small, 
klein ; high, hoch ; low, niedrig; near, nahe; far, weit; right, rechts; left, links; straight-on, 
gerade aus; to turn, wenden; prohibited, verboten; stamps, Marken; envelope, Kuvert; pin, 
‘Stecknadel ; needles, Ndhnadel; hair-pin,-Haar-Nadel; boot-laces, Schniirsenkel; 1, ein; 2, 
zwei; 3, drei; 4, vier; 5, fllnf; 6, sechs; 7, sieben; 8, acht; 9, neun; 10, zehn; 11, elf; 12, 
zwélf ; 15, fiinfzehn ; 20, zwanzig ; 21, ein und zwanzig, etc. ; Ist, erste; 2nd, zweite; Srd, dritte ; 
o'clock, Uhr ; 3 o'clock. drei Uhr. 


PHRASES.—Yes, ja; No, nein; If you please! Bitte! Thank you, Danke Ihnen; “Tip,” 
Trinkgeld ; Tell me, Sagen Sie mir ; Do you understand ? Verstehen Sie! Give me, Geben Sie mir ; 
I want, ich twilneche—— ; Not wanted, nicht notig ; Hot water, Heisses Wasser ; Wake me at 7, 
Wecken Sie mich um sieben Uhr morgen; How much? wie viel? Too much, zu viel; Very dear, sehr 
teuer ; Cheap, billig ; Are there letters for me ? sind Briefe fiir mich angekommen ? How long shall 
we stop here ? wie lange ist hier Aufenthalt ? Drive me to No.—, Street, fahren Sie mich nach der—— 
strasse, Nummer—; I will come back directly, Ich komme gleich zuriick ; At what time is dinner ? 
wann wird hier gespeist 


TRAVEL.—Germany is the richest of al] countries in palaces and public buildings of importance, 
and, next to France, it is also the richest in fine Gothic churches. The Protestant Cathedrals of 
Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Marburg, Nurnberg, and Ulm, and the Roman Catholic Cathedrals of 
Cologne, Mayence, Metz, Strassburg, Freiburg-im-Breisgau, Speyer, Bamberg, and Regensburg 
are ecclesiastical buildings of the first rank, but there are scores of other churches little inferior to 
these. In sumptuous church furniture and carved detail the Gothic churches of Germany far sur- 
pass those of France. No country in the world can show so many nobly planned and well-built 
towns or citics which have preserved so perfectly their ancient character. Amongst many grand 
and exquisitely picturesque old cities of the later middle ages may be singled out for special study 
Nurnberg, Ulm, Augsburg, Regensburg, and Rothenburg in South, and Hildesheim, Brunawick, 
Magdeburg, Liibeck, Wismar, and Danzig in North Germany. German scenery is generally pleasing 
and varied, except in the far north, and there are many pretty mountain chains of moderate 
elevation, and much fine river and forest scenery in different parts of the country. Parts of the 
Black Forest Mountains even attain to grandeur, and in the Alpine district called the Bavarian 
Highlands and round Berchtesgaden are many beauty spots which will compare with the best known 
tourist centres of Switzerland. (See “ Bradshaw's Continental Guide.” ) 2 


Germany is reached by the through routes from France, Belgium, and Holland by direct 
steamers from London to Bremen and Hamburg, and to Hamburg from Grimsby, Hull, Newcastle, 
and Leith district. Trans-oceanic communications with America, Africa, and the Far East are 
maintained from Hamburg. Cologne is the focus of the international through routes from the 
West; Hanover and Berlin give the key to the main routes East and West in Prussia; Stuttgart 
that from Paris to Vienna through South Germany. Hamburg, Berlin, Breslau, and Munich are 
on the different trunk lines running North and South, For further information see under these 
towns, and consult “ Bradshaw's Continental Guide.” 
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RalLways.—Travelling by the German railways is both rapid and comfortable, and not expensive. 
The fares for ordinary trains amount to about 18d. per mile first class ; fod. second ; and #d. third; 
the 2nd class being very extensively used. Non-smoking (/ilr Nicht-Raucher) and ladies’ carriages 
(Damen-Coupe) attached to all trains; children from 4 to 10, half-fare. Total mileage (1910), 
37,441, of which under 3,000 miles belonged to private companies. Corridor trains (Durchgangsziiye— 
called D-Zuge) on all main routes. 

Books OF REFERENCE.—J. E. Barker, ‘‘ Modern Germany,” 1907; W. H. Dawson, “‘ Germany 
and the Germans,” 1894, “‘The Growth of Modern Germany,” 1909; A. D. McLaren, “ An 
Australian in Germany,” 1911; E. Richard, “ History of German Civilization,” 1912; Sydney 
Whitman, “ Imperial Germany,” 1889; E. T. H. Compton, “ Germany,” 1912. 


BERLIN. | HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 


PopuLation, about 3,680,000 with suburbs. | 
The capital of Prussia and political capital a 
the German Empire. | 

BERLIN is the most modern of the capttals| 
of Europe. It is a city of handsome buildings, } 
broad streets, spacious squares, and open places, ( 
the attractiveness of which is increased by 
avenues of trees and many statues. It is 
celebrated for its order and decorum. In the; 
West End there are many fine new streets, of 
which one of the most important is the; 
Kurfiirstendamm, one of the most fashionable , 
promenades in the city. The western part of 
Berlin is extending enormously, in every direc- 
tion there are new and handsome streets of fine 
houses. Many of the leading shops of Leipziger 
Strasse, etc., have branches in the West End, 
and there are theatres and other places of 
amusement. The Bavarian quarter, also in the 
West, is a favourite residential neighbourhood. 
The quiet streets and houses are built in 
picturesque imitation of Bavarian buildings, 
the streets being named after Bavarian towns. 
Unter den Linden, from the Brandenburger Tor 
to the Schloss Brucke on the east, is one of the 
finest streets in Europe. In the street itself, or | 
in the immediate vicinity, are many of the most | 
interesting buildings and finest hotels in Berlin, 
and its double rows of lime trees, with the 
magnificent Brandenburger Tor closing the vista, 
form a striking and impressive perspective. 
Unter den Linden is crossed about midway by 
the Friederichstrasse, which, between the 
Stadtbahn and Kochstrasse, is again crossed 
by 12 streets parallel to Unter den J.inden, 
and comprises the busiest part of the city. 
The old town is between the Art Gallery, 
University Buildings, and the Alexander-platz. 


See “‘ Bradshaw's Continental Guide” for des- 
eription. 


| fare after midnight double. 


Hotel BristoL—Unter den Linden, 5-6a. 
A leading hotel. English clientéle. 


CENTRAL HOTEL — Facing the 
Station. Rooms from 3 marks. 
GRAND HOTEL BELLEVUE — Facing the 
Potsdam Station. Rooms from 3.50 mks. 


EDEN HoTEL—Fashionable and up-to-date. 
Opposite Zoological Gardens, (See advt. 
page xiv.) 


HoTgL ADLON—The highest class hotel. 
1, Unter den Linden. 

ESPLANADE HOTEL—Close to the Tiergarten 
and Potsdamer Platz. Every comfort 
and luxury. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL—Opposite Friedrich- 
strasse Station. Comfortable and con- 
venient. 

Hove FURSTENHOF — Potsdamer Platz. 
High-class hotel with English comfort. 


EXCELSIOR HOTEL—Koniggratzer Strasse, 
near the Potsdamer Station. Rooms 
from 3 marks. 


CARLTON HOTEL—Unter den Linden, near 
the Imperial Castle. High-class hotel, 
with every modern comfort. 


Post OFFickr.—The Principal Post Office 
(Hauptpostgebaude) is in Kénigstrasse. Letters 
addressed ‘‘ Poste Restantc” are delivered here. 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs—Luggage is taken to 
the cabs by the station porters, to whom the 
luggage tickets should be given. A metal disc 
showing the cab number can be obtained from 
an official at the exit, which disc must be given 
to the driver. ‘Taxi-cabs, No. 2, black, 600 
metres, 70 pf.; No. 3, blue, 400 metres, 70 pf.; 
Electric trams. 


Central 
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BANnkK.—Disconto Gesellschaft, 35, Unter den 
Linden. 

H.B.M. AMBASSADOR.—Right Hon. Sir E. 
Goschen, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.0., 70, Wilhelm- 
strasse. 

H.B.M. CONSULATE-GENERAL.—7, Margarct- 
enstrasse; hours 10-0 to 1-0, and 3-30 to 6-0, 

UNITED STATES MINISTER.—His Excellency 
Hon. T. G. A. Leishman, 16, Rauchstrasse. 

ENGLISH CHURCH.—St. George’s, in the Garden 
of Monbijou Platz. 

AMERICAN CHURCH.—6, Motzstrasse. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—CHURCHES—Dom- 
Kirche (Cathedral), on east side of Lustgarten, 
magnificent proportions, tower 374 fect high; 
Marienkirche, Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse, 14th 
century tower; Synagogue, near Monbijou Platz, 
very fine dome, paintings, and sculpture; 
Nicolaikirche, Poststrasse, oldest churchin Berlin; 
Klosterkirche, Klosterstrasse, Gothic, 13th 
century ; Kaiser Wilhelm (Memorial Church), on 
south side of Zoologischer Garten, good modern 
statuary and frescoes ; Kaiser Friedrich Kirche, 
near west end of Tiergarten; Gnaden Kirche, 
Empress Augusta Memorial Church. 

MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES.—Altes Museum, 
opposite the Royal Palace (Konigliche Schloss), 
with large collection of antiquities, sculpture, 
paintings, coins, ete., daily (except Monday), 
10 to 5; Neues Museum (behind the Altes 
Museum), with Egyptian and Assyrian Anti- 
quities, daily (except Monday), 10 to 3; Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum, near National Gallerie, 


pictures and sculptures, daily (except Monday), | 


10 to3 ; Pergamos Museum, behind the National 
Gallerie, with antiquities from Pergamos, Priene, 
and other ancient cities of Asia Minor; National 
Gallerie, next Neucs Museum, with modern 
paintings, open daily; Museum fur Volker 
Kunde (Ethnographical Museum) and the 
Industrial Museum are in the Koniggratzer- 
strasse, daily (except Monday); Bibliothek 
(Royal Library), adjoining University, with 
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| MS. of Luther’s translation of the Bible, and 
| Gutenberg’s Bible, the first book printed with 
movable type. 

PusLic BvILpINes.—Kénigliches Schloss 
(Royal Palace), the extreme east end of Unter 
den Linden, over the Schlossbrucke, apply to 
| custodian in inner court, ground floor, 10 to 1; 
Reichstags Gebaude (Hall of the Imperial Diet), 
Konigs Platz, daily, 9 a.m,,12 noon, and 2-80 p.m., 
also on Sunday at 1 and 1-30 p.m.; Herrenhaus 
(Prussian House of Lords) and Abgeordneten 
Haus (Prussian House of Commons); Rathhaus 
(Town Hall), Kénigstrasse, daily (except Thurs- 
days and Fridays), 10 to 3; Justizpalast (Law 
Court), Neue Friedrichstrasse ; Zeughaus 
(Arsenal), Unter den Linden, dally (except 
Saturdays), 10 to 3; Universities, opposite 
Opera House, with 8,000 students; Royal 
Palace, Charlottenburg, apartments of Frederick 
I, Porcelain Chamber, Mausoleum (tombs of 
Emperor William I., Empress Frederick). 

MonUMENTS.—Berlin is very rich in monu- 
mental architecture, impressive if showy. The 
best specimens are the Brandenburg Gate (a 
fitting entrance for the splendid Tiergarten), the 
statues in the Sieges Allee, the famous Victory 
Monument (Sieges Denkmal). Other noticeable 
monuments are the Schiller Monument in the 
Schiller Platz; Statue of Frederick William 
III; and the National Monument of the War 
of Liberation in the Victoria Park. 

PARKS AND GARDENS.—Tiergarten, a beautiful 
park, with small lakes; Sieges Allee (Victory 
Avenue), a fashionable promenade of Berlin 
| society ; Zoologischer Garten, at the extreme 
| south-west of Tiergarten; Botanical Garden, 
| Victoria Park, 
| THEATRES.—Royal Opera, Royal Theatre, 
| New Opera Theatre, Deutsches Theater, Lessing, 
| Schiller, Berliner, etc. 

Local RatLways.—The elevated Stadt-bahn 
|and Underground (Ringbahn) through the city 
| and round the suburbs, 10 pf. to 30 pf. 


GREECE. 
A maritime Kingdom, consisting of a peninsula, occupying the south-east extremity of Europe. 
the Morea peninsula, connected with Europe by the Isthmus of Corinth (now cut by a ship canal), 


and the numerous islands of the Grecian Archipelago. 


The country consists chiefly of mountain 


and forest land, and although agriculture and fruit growing are the occupations upon which the 
people are chiefly dependent, only about one-third of the land has been brought under cultivation, 
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Of the fruit trees, the chief being the orange, lemon, vine, olive, fig, almond, citron, and lastly, but 
by no means least in importance, the small vines upon which currants are grown. The climate 
is dry, and there is an abundance of sunshine, but the differences in temperature are somewhat 
extreme, and provision should be made accordingly. It is recommended that those who are anxious 
to see the antiquities of the country should apply to some of the recognised tourist agencies, who 
mako special arrangements for parties which individual travellers may join. Spring and autumn 
are the most favourable times for visiting the country. 


AREA.—25,014 square miles. POPULATION.—1909 (estimated), 2,666,000. At the conclusion 
of the Turkish War, the Kingdom will doubtless’ receive a considerable increase of territory. 


REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Constantine, born 1869. Succeeded his father, George I., who’ was 
assassinated at Salonica in March, 1913. 


GOVERNMENT.—The Constitution (1864, modified 1911) vests the legislative power in a Chamber 
of Deputies (Bulé) of 173 deputies, elected by manhood suffrage. There is also a Council of State, 
which acfs as a Second Chamber. 


MOoNEyY.—100 lepta=1 drachma, paper =under 5$d., or gold, 9}4., or 1 franc. Gold Coins—100, 
50, 20, 10, and 5 drachmai ; Silver—6, 2, and 1 drachma, and 50 lepta; Nickel—20, 10, and 5 lepta ; 
Bronze—1, 2, 5, and 10 lepta. Bank Notes—10, 25, 100, ete., which is the forced legal tender. 
The currency is chiefly paper, which is much depreciated. Gold coins of countries in the Latin 
Monetary Union, and those of Great Britain, the United States, Germany, Russia, and Turkey, 
are legal tender (less one-fourth per cent. of the face value, ¢.g., 25c. on a French Napoleon). 


PostTaGE.—To the United Kingdom, 25 lepta for 15 grammes (Greece, 20 lepta; Athens, 10 lepta). 
TELEGRAMS.—To the United Kingdom, 91 lepta per word. Inland telegrams, 15 words 1 drachma. 


Time.—The Russian (Julian) Calendar obtains in Greece. It is 13 days behind the ordinary 
calendar, ¢.g., the 1st of the month in Russia and Greece is the 14th in the rest of Europe. 


RaiLWays.—Greece is not connected with the European railway system; communications are 
maintained between Athens (Pireus) and Constantinople by steamer, and the mail route from the 
west of Europe is via Brindisi and Patras. This isolation ia not the fault of Greece, as the railway 
from Pireus to the Turkish frontier (275 miles) via Athens and Larissa has now been completed. 
But the Ottoman Government refuses to allow the line to cross the frontier and be connected with 
the Turkish railway. Arrangements for travellers much behind the times. There is no cloak-room 
(Consigne), and there is no official time-table. Railway time, 35 minutes in advance of Central 
European time. About 849 miles open. Narrow-gauge lines run from Laurium and Pireus to 
Athens, thence via Corinth and Patras to Katékolo and Olympia; and from Corinth to Calamata. 
Short lines run also from ports to the interior. 


BOooKS OF REFERENCE.—S. J. Barrow, ‘‘ The Isles and Shrines of Greece,” 1898; J. T. Bent, 
‘* Modern Life and Thought amongst the Greeks,” 1891; R. A. H. Bickford-Smith, “‘ Greece under 
King George,” 1893; E. A. Garden, “ Ancient Athens,” 1902; G. Horton, ‘‘ Modern Athens,” 
1901; J. P. Mahaffy, ‘‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece,” 1907; W. Miller, “ Greek Life in Town 
and Country,” 1905; R. B. Richardson, ‘“‘ Vacation Days in Greece,” 1904; Sir J. R. Rodd, “ The 
Customs and Lore of Modern Greece,” 1892; L. Sergeant, “‘ Greece in the 19th Century,” 1897; J. 
A. Symonds, “‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece,” 3 vols., 1898; H. F. Tozer, “ The 
Islands of the Aegean,” 1890; A. J. B. Wace, ‘‘ Prehistoric Thessaly,” 1912; Bishop Wordsworth, 
“* Greece—Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical,” 1882. 


“Greek (Modern) Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6 (Mariborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Con- 
versations, Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers). London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, 
E.C. (See Introduction.) 
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ATHENS, , Ewne@uish CHurcu.—St. Paul’s, adjoining 
The capital of the Greek or Hellenic Kingdom. | Palace Gardens. 

The port is Pirswus, from which port there is STEAMERS FROM PIRZUS.—To Constantinople, 
an electric railway to Athens. ‘ SocivtA Nazionale Steamer, weekly, direct, in 
PoPULATION.—170,000, two days; Austrian Lloyd or Khedivial Mail 
Steamer, also weekly; Messageries Maritimes 
HOTELS.—Grand Bretagne; Angleterre. Steamer, in three days, calling at Smyrna, fort- 
Post OFFice.—Opposite National Bank of! nightly. To Marseilles, via Naples, fortnightly. 

Greece. To Trieste, via Corfu and Brindisi, weekly. 


ConvEYANCES.—Cab, from station to hotel,| PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Acropolis (Par- 
usually 2 dr.; Acropolis, 2 dr.; per hour, 3 dr.| thenon, Temple of Athena Nike, Erectheion, 
Trams—16 distinct services; fares, 10 to 15 Propyle, Museum), Areopagus, Temple of Zeus 
lepta. (iargest Greek temple known), Arch of Hadrian, 
National Archelogical Muscum, Stadium, 
Monument of Lysikrates, Odeion, Theatre of 
Dyonysius, Temple of Theseus, Dipylon, Tomb 
of Philopappos, Tower of the Winds, Hadrian's 


BANKs.—Banque Nationale, Rue ’Eole; 
Banque d’Orient, Rue de Sophocle. 


BaNkERS.—Ionian Bank ; Bank of Constanti- | 


nople ; Crédit Lyonnais. Stoa, Little Metropolitan Church (the oldest 
H.B.M. MINISTER.—His Excellency Sir F. E. extant Byzantine building on Greek soil). 

H. Elliot, G.C.V.0., K.C.M.G. RAILWAYS.—Electric railway to New Phaleron 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE. | (sea bathing) and Pireus. 


HOLLAND (Netherlands). 


Holland, officially styled the Netherlands, is a low-lying strip of country, the “hollow land ” 
along the south-east coast of the North Sea; length, 190 miles; breadth, 123 miles; AREA, 12,648 
square miles; POPULATION, nearly 6,000,000. Formerly a swamp, the deltas of the Rhine, Maas, ctc. 
‘The existing country is practically reclaimed land, and the territory is being gradually increased by 
further enclosures of the Zuyder Zee. There are many dykes, which keep the sea back; many of 
these massive embankments are built on deeply-embedded wooden piles, and constant repairs are 
necessary. Indeed, the total cost of maintaining the dykes is about £500,000 a year. The produce 
is agricultural, and the chief export trade is with the United Kingdom. The windmills, so 
characteristic of the landscape, are used for draining, pumping, sawing, etc.; the peat-fuel is got 
from the reclaimed meres or “ polders.” 


REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Queen Wilhelmina, succeeded 1890; married Prince Henry of Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin, 1901. 


GOVERNMENT.—An hereditary Constitutional Monarchy, based on the Constitutions of 1815, 
1848, and 1887. The executive is vested in the sovereign, but is exercised by a responsible Council 
of Ministers. The legislative authority rests with the Sovereign and the States-General (First 
Chamber of 50 members, and Second Chamber of 100 deputies). 


RELIGION.—No State Church, but nearly three-fifths of the inhabitants belong to the reformed 
Church (Presbyterian method of Government), and neariy two-fifths are Catholics. There are 
106,400 Jews. All the various sects receive State aid. 


MoNEY.—100 cents=1 guilder (plural, guiden), or florin (florin Is chiefly used in writing, e.g., fl. 
or f.)=1s. 77d. =2 francs; 12 fl.=£1. The gold coins are pieces of 10 florina, worth 16s. English ; 
the silver coins are pieces of 2}, 1, and } guilder or florin, worth respectively 4s., 1s. 7?d., and 94d. 
sterling. There are also in silver, of a lower standard, 25 centa (quartje), 10 (dubbeltje), and 5 cent 
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pieces, worth respectively 5d., 2d., 1d, sterling. The bronze coins are pleces of 2}, 1, and } cents. 
Paper Money—Government Notes for 10 and 50 guilders; and Bank of Netherland Notes for 25, 
40, 60, 100, 200, 300, 500, and 1,000 guilders. N.B,—1 Dutch cent=2 French centimes. 


LANGUAGE.—The common tongue is a sort of Platt-Deutsch, nearer than is German to the 
English. English and German are understood on most through routes. 


“Dutch Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers). London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (See 
Introduction.) 


TRAVEL.—Holland presents to the tourist certain distinctive features, and a quaintness and 
quietness not to be found elsewhere. It is only in Holland that the steamer-passenger can see the 
roof of a house or even a church steeple, the foundations of which lie below the water line; and 
the sites now occupied by Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Dordrecht, etc., have been in the past gained 
in the unceasing war which has been, and js still being waged by the Dutchman against the water, 
which, ever trying to engulf the country, is continually compelled to increase the area of the land. The 
favourite tourist resorts are Rotterdam, which contains one of the three great Dutch galleries of 
paintings ; Dordrecht ; Delft, the scene of the murder of the Prince of Orange; The Hague, with 
its close neighbour Scheveningen, the world famous pleasure resort; Leyden, the much-besieged ; 
Haarlem, one of the most famous towns in Dutch history, and the centre of the bulb trade; 
Amsterdam, from which the “ Dead Cities ” may be conveniently visited ; and Utrecht, the oldest 
town in Holland—see “ Bradshaw's Continental Guide.” For tourists who have only a week to 
spend in Holland, the following tour may be recommended :—First day, Rotterdam and boat to 
Dordrecht; second day, The Hague, Delft, and Scheveningen; third day, Leyden and Haarlem ; 
fourth and fifth days, Amsterdam, with excursions to the chief points of interest in the neighbour- 
hood; sixth day, Utrecht and Zutpfen; seventh day, Arnheim and Nymwegen. The expenses 
of this tour, travelling second class, need not exceed from £5 to £6. 


Amsterdam.—(Hotels :—Brack’s Doelen, and American Hotel, see advt. pages.) 

The commercial capital of Holland, having a population of 575,000. It is an important and 
interesting city, and a great commercial and financial centre. There are specially fine collections 
of pictures in the Rijks Museum, and the other galleries for which the town is famous. The Royal 
Palace and the Raadhuis are also full of interest. 


Rarnways.— Pet miles open. All private lines, gauge 4ft. 1lin. There {is no free allowance of 
luggage, but 25 kilog. (551bs.) are carried free on through tickets. Excess rates—22lbs. for 20 kilo- 
metres, 5 centa.; 22Ibs. for 50 kilometres, 10 cents.; 22Ibs. for 100 kilometres, 15 cents.; 22lbs. for 
200 kilometres, 25 cents.; 22lbs. for 400 kilometres, 45 cents.; minimum charge, 15 cents. Bicycles 
are charged as 50lbs. Children from 4 to 10, half-fare. “ Distance Tickets,” good for twelve 
months, are issued for 500 kilometres and over. Fare per 500 kilometres, 15f. first, 11}fl. second, 
and 7}fl. third class. Holland has a close network of lines, and they are well served, and fast com- 
munications are established between the ports of Flushing (Vlissingen), Hoek van Holland, Rotter- 
dam, and Amsterdam with every part of the Continent. Amsterdam time (20 minutes before 
Greenwich) is kept on all lines, Holland lies on the main route between England and Germany, 
and there are 8 distinct lines of communication with England. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—C. Battersby, “ Queer, quaint Holland" (Bradshaw's Offices, 1/- net) ; 
W. H. Beatty-Kingston, ‘A Wanderer’s Notes”; F. 8. Bird, “ Land of Dykes and Windmills” ; 
G. E. Davies, “ Cruising in the Netherlands” ; H. M. Doughty, “ Friesland Merea,” 1890; A. J. 
C. Hare, “ Sketches in Holland”; P. M. Hough, “‘ Dutch Life in Town and Country,” 1901; E. V. 
Lucas, “ A Wanderer in Holland D. 8. Meldrum, “ Holland and the Hollanders,” 1899, “‘ Home 
Life in Holland,” 1911; J. E. T. Rogers, “‘ Holland (Story of the Nations),” 1886; G. Wharton, 
“ Holland of To-day,” 1912; C. N. Williamson, “‘ The Botor Chaperone” (Novel); C. W. Wood, 
“Through Holland.” 
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THE HAGUE | PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Mauritshaus. Here 

(Dutch, Graven hage or den Haag). is the Royal Art Gallery, with 500 paintings, 
PopunaTion, 280,515. About 3 miles from| mostly of the Dutch School, with finest examples 
the coast, and the political and social capital of of Rembrandt, including the famous School of 
the Netherlands, also the Royal Residence, while Anatomy. Another world-famous picture is 


Amsterdam is the commercial capital. Paul Potter's Bull. Open 10 to 5. Gemeente 
HOTEL.—Des Indes, first class, and quite’ Museum (Municipal Museum), with collections 
modern (see advt.). of antiquities, porcelain, medals, &c.; open 


Posr OFFIcE.—Opposite the north side of the 10 to 4. Mesdag Museum, Laan Van Meer- 
Groote Kerk, 350 yards south-west of the Vijver. | dervoost; modern paintings. Gevangenpoort 
Motor Caps.—Fares, 1,000 metres, 60c.;; (old gateway, scene of the murder of the brothers 
each additional 500 metres, 10c. Extra fare de Witt by the mob in 1672). Vrede Paleis 
after midnight. Luggage, 10c. per package.! (Peace Palace), on the Zorgvliet, seat of the 
Electric tramway to station, ete. Tribunal for arbitration in international disputes. 
Banxs.—P. J. Landry; Scheurler & Sons, . Churches—Groote Kerk, a Gothic building of 
H. B. M. Minister.—Sir Allan Johnstone, , the 15th-16th century; Nieume Kerk (Tombs 
G.C.V.0. ' of Spinoza and de Witts). 
Vicg-CONSULATE.—Gerrit Barger, Esq. 


UNITED STATES MINISTER.—His Excellency; PUBLIC PARKS AND GARDENS.—The Vijver, a 


sheet of ornamental water in the town, is the 


Lloyd Bryce. ‘ i D 
ENGLISH CHURCH.—St. John’s, Van den Bosch | centre of fashionable life. The Noordeinde has 
Street. | the Royal Palace, and the Haagsche Bosch with 


the Huis ten Bosch is 1 mile north of the Vijver. 


GoLF CiuB.—Links (9 holes) at Chingerdael, 
| Zoological Gardens, near the Vijver. 


3 miles distant. 


ITALY. : 


) 
The Kingdom of Italy consists of a long peninsula, bounded on the west by the Mediterranean 
and on the east by the Adriatic Sea. It comprises also the large islands of Sicily and Sardinia, and 
some sixty-six minor islands. Its colonial possessions include part of the Somali Coast, Eritrea 
on the Red Sea. and to these Tripoli has been recently added. The Union of the country was finally 
effected in 1870, and it is now divided for administrative purposes into sixtygnine provinces. 
Viticulture is one of the principal industries, and its vines are numerous and rated. There 
is a large exportation of fruit, olives, and olive oil, and the cultivation of silk is an important in- 
dustry, whilst the manufactures are very extensive and of growing importance. BEA, including 
islands, 110,646 square miles. POPULATION (1911), 34,686,683. 
REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Vittorio Emanuele III., born 1869, succeeded 1900. 


GOVERNMENT.—A Constitutional Monarchy, based on the Constitution (Statuto Fondamentale del 
Regno) of March, 1848, modified in 1861 and 1870. The executive power is vested in the Sovereign, 
through responsible ministers, while legislative authority is exercised by the Sovereign in con- 
junction with the Senate (nominated by the King) and Chamber of Deputies (508). Manhood 
suffrage (subject to a very slight educational test) is in force. 

TRAVEL.—Italy may, with reason, claim to be the show-place of Europe. This classic land, 
“cradle of Empire, fount of arts and letters, home of romance,” attracts all sorts and conditions 
of travellers. In scenery it offers an epitome of Europe. We have Russia in the fertile plains of 
Piedmont and Lombardy, Switzerland and Norway in the beautiful lake regions of North Italy, 
while the lovely strip of coast between Spezia and San Remo, or between Naples and Amalfi, might 
without exaggeration be termed the Garden of Europe. Its Classical and Medieval Antiquities 
and its Art collections constitute the great attraction. Some of the Churches are of great archi- 
tectural beauty ; and those of plain exterior have often monuments and internal decorations well 
worth inspection. The Picture Galleries have collections of the best specimens of medieval art ; 
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the Museums possess the finest antiquities of classical times; but to most travellers, the attraction 
of Italy is by reason of its religious or historical associations, and for generations an endless 
stream of tourists has passed through the country. 


RELIGION.—The State religion is the Roman Catholic Church, and the Protestants are very few 
in number. : 

MonEy.—100 centisimi=1 lira=9}jd. Gold Coins are very scarce, and the currency consists 
chiefly of notes, silver, and bronze and nickel coins. Bronze Coins—5 and 10c.; Nickel—20 and 
25¢.; Silver—1, 2, and 5 lire; Gold—10 and 20 lire. Notes are generally used for amounts higher 
than 5 lire. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 


PostTacE.—Letters of 15 grammes (half-an-ounce) 5c. local; 15c. inland; 25c. for foreign 
countries, and 15c. for each additional 15 grammes. Post Cards for Italy or other countries, 10c. 


‘TELEGRAPH.—Rate per word (plus 1 lira for the telegram), 26c. to the United Kingdom ; Inland, 
1 lira for 15 words, 5c. each additional word. Urgent telegrams three times the above rates. 


VocaBULARY.—Railway, strada ferrata ; ticket, biglietto ; station, stazione ; luggage, bagaglio ; 
smoker, fumatore ; ladies’ compartment, per le Signore ; street, strada; square, piazea ; church, 
chiesa ; guide, cicerone ; porter, facchino; room, camera; bed, letto; pillow, cuscino; towel, 
asciugamano ; light, lume; match, cerino ; fire, stufa; bath, bagno; w.c., gabinetto ; gentlemen, 
Signori; ladies, Signore; waiter, cameriere; chambermaid, cameriera ; ‘‘ boots,” garzone ; 
breakfast, colazione ; dinner, pranzo; fork, forchetta; knife, coltello; spoon, cuechiajo; plate, 
piatto ; glass, bicchiere ; (half) bottle, (mezza) bottiglia ; wine, vino; beer, birra; water, acqua ; 
coffee, caffé ; tea, té; meat, carne ; eggs, uova ; morning, mattina ; eve, sera ; night, notte ; early, 
di buon 'ora; late, tardi; large, grande; small, piccolo ; high, alto ; low, basso ; near, vicino; far, 
lontano ; right, destra; left, sinistra ; straight: on, diritto; stamps, franco-bolli ; writing-paper, 
carta da lettere ; envelope, busta ; pin, spillo; needle, ago; hair-pin, ferretto ; boot-lace, laccio da 
stivale ; 1, uno; 2, due; 3, tre; 4, quattro; 5, cingue ; 6, sei; 7, sette ; 8, otto; 9, nore; 10, dieci ; 
11, undici ; 12,dodici ; 20, venti; 21, vent’uno ; 30,trenta; 40, quaranta ; 50, cinquanta; 60, sessanta ; 
70, settanta ; 80, ottanta ; 90, novanta ; 100, cento ; 1st, primo; 2nd, secondo; 3rd, terzo. 


PHRAsES.—Yes, Si; No, No; If you please, Per piacere; Thank you, Tante grazie; Pardon, 
“Tip,” mancia ; Do you understand ? capite ; Give me—— ? Datemi ; I want—? 
Desidero——# The bill, Nota, conto; What ? Che? Bring me hot (cold) water, Portatemi del?’ acqua 
calda (fredda); How much? Quanto; Too dear (cheap), Troppo caro (buon mercato); Hurry, 
Shrigatevi ; Stop, Fermatevi ; Do we change trains (carriages) ? Dobbiamo cambiar treno (or vagone) ? 
Where is the—— ? Dov'e—— ; How long to wait ? Quanto tempo fermiamo ? Ready, pronio. 


“Italian Self-Taught,” 1/-; cloth, 1/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers). London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (Sce 
Introduction.) 


RAILWAy¥8.—Controlled directly by the State. 10,618 miles open, No luggage free. Mid-Europe 
time (one hour in advance of Greenwich) is kept on all lines. Railway time is reckoned from 
midnight to midnight, that is, to 24 o'clock. 


Booxs oy Reverence.—E. H. Blashfield, “ Italian Cities,” 2 vols., 1901; M. Carmichael, “ In 
Tuscany,” 1901; F. M. Crawford, “ Southern Italy and Sicily,” 1905; J. W. Cruikshank, “ The 
Umbrian Towns” (Historical Guides), 1901; B. Duffy, ‘The Tuscan Republics" (Story of the 
Nations), 1892; M. Hewlett, “ Earthwork out of Tuscany"; A. J. C. Hare, “ Cities of 8. Italy,” 
1883, “ Cities of N. Italy,” 1884, “ Cities of Central Italy,” 2 vols., 1884; E. Hutton, “ Italy and 
the Italians,” 1902; B. King, “Italy To-day,” 1911; A. H. Norway, “ Naples, Past and Present,” 
1901; P. Orsi, “Modern Italy,” 1900; F. N. Rolfe, “Naples in the Nineties,” 1897; 
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W. J. Stillman, “ The Union of Italy,” 1815-95; Douglas Sladen, “‘ How to see Italy by Rail,” 
1912, “ Sicily,” 1905; A. J. Symonds, “ Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greece,” 3 vols., 1898 ; 
E. R. Williams, “ Plain Towns of Italy,” 1912. 

Books on Rome.—E. Burton-Browne, “‘ Excavations in the Roman Forum,” 1905; F. M. 
Crawford, “ Ave Roma Immortalis,” 1898; T. H. Dyer, “ The City of Rome,” 1904; L. D. Gordon, 
“Rome and its Story,” 1904; A. J. C. Hare, “ Walks in Rome,” 1905; Professor R. Lanciani, 
“The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome"; R. Malleson, “ The Christian Monuments of 
Rome,” 1897; Professor T. H. Middleton, “The Remains of Ancient Rome"; J. H. Parker, 


“The Archeology of Rome,” 1880 ; 


E. A. Reynolds-Ball, “Rome,” 1913; M. A. R. Tuker, 


“Rome,” 1905; Norwood Young, “The Story of Rome,” 1901. 


ROME. 

POPULATION (1911), 516,790. The capital of ; 
Italy since the annexation of the Roman States, | 
1870, It became the seat of government Ist 
July, 1871. 

Post OFFice.—Piazza 8. Silvestro. 
9-0 a.m. to 8-0 p.m. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs—From the station into 
the city, 1-horse cab, for 1 or 2 persons, 1 lira ; 
after dark, 1 lira 20c,; 2-horse cab, for 1 to 4 
persons, 2 lire; after dark, 2 lire 50c.; luggage 
outside 20c. each article (if large 50c.); by the 
hour, 2 lire 25 c. to 3 lire 50c., according to class 
of vehicle. ‘Taxi-meter cabs—dve. for first , 
kilometre within the walls, and 10c. for each | 
additional 500 yards. Electric trams—There is , 
a very complete service of electric tramways, 
radiating chiefly from the Piazza Venezia, and 
covering practically the whole city, so that a 
stranger who will take the trouble to master the 
direction of the principal lines can make a tour 
of the city or visit the chief points with ease 
and comparatively little expense. 

Banks.—French, Lemon & Co., 59, Piazza di 
Spagna; Sebasti and Reale, 20, Piazza di 
Spagna; Thos. Cook & Son, 16, Piazza di | 
Spagna. 

H.B.M. 
G.C.V.0, 

H.B.M, CONSULATE. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL. 

ENGLISH CHURCHES.—AIl Saints’; Trinit; 
St. Paul’s (American); Presbyterian. 

CiuBs.—Union, Rome Golf, Rome 
Tennis, Automobile. 

The ordinary tourist with only a week or so for 
assimilating the monumental and artistic glories 
of the Immortal City may, by hard and intelligent 
work, pay a hurried visit to all the most important. 
places of interest, but method and system are 


Open 


AMBASSADOR.—Sir Rennell Rodd, 


Lawn 


, essential. 


Rome is the greatest shrine of tourist 
cult in Europe, and is so rich in features of 
archwological, historical, artistic, and religious 
interest that a whole season barely suffices for an 
inspection of its treasures. The hurried traveller, 
therefore, when he has secn the great monuments 
and artistic masterpieces which must be visited 
at all hazards, should in his further sight-seeing 
be guided by what chiefly interests him, whether 
antiquities, art, architecture, or churches. 

As a preliminary measure, the visitor should 


. try to get sone general idea of Roman topography 


by climbing some famous view point, such as the 
tower of the Capitol. 

InINERARY.—The following itinerary, which 
comprises the most important antiquities and 


| monuments, may serve as an indication of what 


can be seen in the course of a morning and 
afternoon :— 

Starting from the principal railway station 
(Stazione Termini) we find close by the Terme 
of Diocletian, the most extensive baths of Rome, 
begun by Diocletian about 302 A.D. and finished 
by Constantine. Parts of the Terme were at 
various times made use ef in many ways, Pius IV. 
employing Michael Angelo to convert the Trepi- 
darium into the Church of S. Maria Degli Angeli. 


: The Museo Nazionale delle Terme occupies the 


site of a portion of the Baths, and its collection of 
ancient sculpture is only second in importance 
to that of the Capitol. Proceeding down the Via 
Nazionale, and crossing the Piazza Magna, we 
have the Column of Trajan on our left; 
continuing down the Via 8. Marco, the colossal 


‘and grandiose monument of Victor Emanuel 


arrests the attention. To the right is the Piazza 
di Venezia, the Charing Cross of Rome. 

From here we turn aside, climbing the Capitol 
steps to visit the Forum, Palatine Hill, Colos- 
seum, and Arches of Titus and Constantine, 
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Passing down the road between the Palatine and 
the Botanical Gardens, and continuing along the 


Via di Porta 8. Sebastian, we reach the Baths of | 


Caracalla. From here the Via della Ferratella 
leads to the Mother Church of Rome, St. John 
Lateran. Returning to the Capitol, we get the 
finest view of Rome from the tower near the 
Palazzo del Senatore. On the west side is the 
Piazza di Campidoglio. Crossing the Piazza di 
Venezia we turn into the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele. The first principal street on the 
right, Via dei Cestari, leads in a few minutes to 
the Pantheon. After inspecting this magnificent 
Mausoleum we return to the Corso and proceed 
down this famous highway towards the river, 
which we cross by the Ponte di 8, Angelo, with 
the noble pile of the Castello di S. Angelo (Tomb 
of Hadrian) directly facing us. We are now 
approaching Papal territory, and a visit to St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican will complete the day’s 
hurried itinefary. 


The more important sights are tabulated | 


below :— 

(1) ANCIENT MONUMENTS: Roman Forum and 
Forum of Trajan, Palatine, Baths of Cara- 
calla, Baths of Diocletian, Baths of Titus, 
Castle of 8. Angelo, Columns of Trajan 
and Marcus Aurelius, Pantheon. 


LUXEMBURG. 
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(2) MUSEUMS: Vatican (Sculpture Gallery, 
Egyptian Museum, Etruscan Museum, 
Christian Museum, Library), Capitol, 

| Kircheriano, National Museum (Terme), 

i Lateran. 

(3) ART GALLERIES: Vatican (Sistine Chapel, 
Chapel of Nicholas V., Raphael’s Stanze 
and Loggie), Barberini Palace, Rospigliosi 
Casino, Corsini Palace (Galleria Nazionale). 

(4) CHURCHES: St. Peter's, St. Paul without 
the Walls (Tomb of St. Paul, Cloisters, 
Mosaics), St. John Lateran (Chapel of the 
Sacrament, Cloisters, Corsini Chapel, 
Baptistry, Scala Santa), Santa Maria 
Maggiore (Cappella Sistina, Mosaics 
High Altar, “Miraculous Picture” at- 
tributed to St. Luke). 

(5) CATACOMBS: §S. Calixtus (Crypt of St. 
Cecilia), 8. Agnes. 

(6) PALACES: Farnese, Montecitorio (Italian 

! House of Commons), Quirinal. 

(7) VILLAS AND GARDENS: Doria-Pamphili, 
Villa Borghese (officially Villa Umberto), 
the Hyde Park of Rome. 

For further details see ‘ Bradshaw's Con- 
tinental Guide,” where full descriptions and 
directions as to the best way to visit the various 
Places will be found. 


A Grand Duchy, between Belgium, France, and Germany, which was included in the Germanic 


Confederation from 1815-1866. 
Hereditary in the House of Nassau. 


tenth of the inhabitants are foreigners, There 


has no army (except 500 men for ceremonial purposes), 


in the German Zoliverein, 
RBLIGION.—Roman Catholic. 


Declared neutral territory by the Treaty of London, 1867. 
AREA, 999 square miles. 


POPULATION (1910), 259,891. A 
is no compulsory military service, as the Duchy 
The Duchy, for Customs’ purposes, is 


REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Grand Duchess Marie, born 1894, succeeded 1912. 
GOVERNMENT.—There is only one Chamber, consisting of 53 Deputies. 


Mongy.—French, German, and Belgian coins 
not legal tender in the countries of their origin. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 


are passed, but many old silver coins in use are 


The ATTRACTIONS of the Duchy for tourists are cheap living, with interesting country ; castle 
ruins, large beech forests, charming glades, ravines, dells, and bold rocks; good cycling roads; 
comfortable hotels. At Echternach there is a dancing procession of pilgrims to the shrine of the 
English Saint Willibrod on Whit-Tuesday. The other tourist resorts are Diekirch (Hotel des 
Ardennes), Fels (Hotel de la Poste), Vianden (Hotel Brasseur), and Mondorf (Hotel Europe), 
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RAILWAYSs.—340 miles open in 1910. Trains to every town and village of importance. 
Luxemburg is on the main line between Brussels and Basle (see Route 5), and is an important 
local junction, with lines from Liége, Aix, Coblenz, Tréves, Sedan, Metz, ete. 

Luxemburg is the capital, with a POPULATION | and antiquities. In the ravine of the Petrusse, 
(1910) of 20,848. It has a striking situation, ; towards the station, is the ancient chapel of 
boldly perched on a rocky height. The old ; St. Quirinus, cut in the rock. 

Royal Palace, erected 1580, is now the residence Horet.—Brasseur. First class(see advt.pages). 
of the Grand Duchess and the Regent. Gothic H.B.M. MINisTeR.—The British Minister to 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, 17th century. Hotel | the Netherlands. 

de Ville, where there is a collection of pictures; H.B.M. ConscLatr. 


MONTENEGRO. 


The “ Black Mountain” state of the Balkan Peninsula has always claimed to be independent, 
and in 1909 even the few limitations imposed by the Treaty of Berlin were removed, and Montenegro 
is now an Independent Power in fact as well as in name, This miniature Kingdom, the smallest 
in Europe, is a fastness of sturdy mountaineers, under a sovereign who, while ruling over a kingdum 
the size of an English county, commands an army of some 50,000, and can claim as son-in-law 
the King of Italy. Anrga.—Prior to the Balkan War (October, 1912), the area was about 3,630 
square miles of mountain land, with a POPULATION estimated at 225,000, mostty Orthodox 
Christians. 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—King Nicholas I., succeeded 1860, proclaimed King 1910. 

GOVERNMENT.—An hereditary Constitutional Monarchy. The executive vests in the Sovereign, 
while legislative powers are exercised by a Council of State and a Chamber of Deputies (called 
Skupshtina). 

RELIGION.—No State Church, but some 223,000 inhabitants belong to the Greek Church, while 
there are 125,000 Roman Catholics, and 14,000 Mohammedans. 

RAILWAYS.—The only railway is a narrow-gauge line (27 miles long) from the port of Antivari 
to Vir Pazar, on the Lake of Scutari. 

MoNnEY.—Principal coins are perpers (Austrian krone) and paras (Austrian heller); but Austrian 
paper money and English and French gold are current. 

Post AND TELEGRAPHS.—The rates are the same as in Austria. 

H.B.M. MIvisTer (Resides at Vienna).—Count de Salis, C.V.0. 


UNITED STATES MINISTER (Resident at Athens).—Hon. G. H. Moses, 


Cettinge, with a POPULATION of about 4,500, is the smallest capital in Europe. It is 
28 miles inland from the Austrian port of Cattaro, and is reached by a wonderfully-enginecred 
mountain road, 4,000 feet above sea level; it commands excellent views of the Adriatic. Motor- 
diligence from Cattare to Cettinge in about 6 hours (less in the reverse direction). 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—There are no “ sights” in the ordinary interpretation, and an hour 
or so would exhaust all the objects of interest in this village-capital: The Palace of the Crown 
Prince ; Court Theatre, which contains a small armoury ; and the Monastery of the Virgin, where 
are all the Royal Tombs. But'the chief attractions arc the fine walks and rides in the midst of grand 
mountain scenery, and excursions by motor-diligence. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—Rev. W. Denton, “ Montenegro—Its People and their History,” 1877; 
Mary E. Durham, “ The Burden of the Balkans,” 1905; E. de Laveleye, “ The Balkan Peninsula,” 
1887; H. de Windt, “ Through Savage Europe,” 1907; R. Wyon, “The Land of the Black 
Mountain,” 1903; E. H. Jackson, “‘ The Shores of the Adriatic,” 1908. 
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NORWAY. 


Old Norway (‘‘Gamle Norge”) occupies the western part of the Scandinavian Peninsula ; 
length 1,100 miles, breadth from 7 to 250 miles. It is a compact mass of mountain plateaux, with 
elevated valleys and lakes, the eastern portion has extensive forests and lakes; and the coast is 
deeply indented with fiords, and there are an immense number of adjacent rocky islands. It 


comprises an AREA of 124,130 square miles, divided into 20 provinces, with a POPULATION of about 
2,400,000. 


REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Haakon VII., born 1872, accepted the Crown 1905, when Norway seceded 
from Sweden. 


GOVERNMENT.—A Constitutional Monarchy. The legislative power is vested in a single chamber, 
called the Storthing, with 123 members, elected by universal suffrage (male and female). The 
executive is vested in the Sovereign, acting through a Council of State, which is virtually a 
Cabinet. On the re-settlement of Europe in 1814, after the Napoleonic wars, Norway was severed 
from Denmark and joined to Sweden. The Union has never, however, been a satisfactory one, 
for though geographically one country, the two countries, socially and politically, have little in 
common—Norway being democratic in sentiment and sympathy, and Sweden aristocratic and 
more influenced by European culture. For many years the trend of public opinion in Norway 
was towards separation. Finally, serious disputes on the question of consular representatives_ 
brought about the repeal of the Union in 1905, and the Crown was offered to, and accepted by, 
the second son of the King of Denmark. 


MoNgY.—100 dre=1 krone=1s. 14d. Gold Coins—Pieces of 20, 10, and 5 kroner. Silver Coins— 
Pieces of 2 kroner, 1 krone, 50, 25, and 10 dre. Bronze Coins—Pieces of 6, 2, and 1 ére. Bank 
Notes—1,000, 500, 100, 50, 10, and 5 kroner. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 


PostagE.—To United Kingdom, 20 dre for joz. Telegram, 23 ére a word; inland, 5 dre a word, 
10 words minimum. 


LANGUAGE.—English is spoken on the steamers and chief tourist routes. 


“Norwegian Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, etc. for Travellers, London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (See 
Introduction.) 


VocABULARY.—Rallway, jernbane ; ticket, billet; station, station; excess fare, overskydstazt ; 
luggage, reisetoi; smoker, régekupee; ladies’ compartment, damekupee; town, by; village, 
landsby ; street, gade; square, plads; church, kirke; hotel, hotel; guide, forer ; interpreter, 
tolk ; porter, bybud (in town), bearer (in the country); restaurant, restaurant ; room, varelse ; 
bed-clothes, sengeklaeder ; pillow, pude ; linen, lintéi ; towel, haandklaede ; light, lys; fire, ild ; 
matches, fyrstikker ; lavatory, totlet-vosrelse ; w.c., vand-kloset ; waiter, opvarter ; chambermaid, 
stuepige; “boots,” gaardsgut; breakfast, frokost; dinner, middag; high tea, solid mellemmad ; 
fork, gaffel; knife, kniv ; spoon, ske ; plate, tallerken ; glass, vandgias ; (half)-bottle, (halv)-flaske ; 
wine, vin ; beer, dl; "water, vand ; coffee, kaffe; tea and biscuits, te og kjeks ; bread and butter, 
smér og bréd ; meat, kjéd; eggs, eg; morning, morgen; mid-day, middagetid ; eve, aften; night, 
nat; early, tidlig; late, sen; large, stor; small, iden; high, héi; low, lav; near, ner; far, 
langt ; right, ret; left, venstre ; allowed, tilladt ; prohibited, forbudt; stamps, frimarke ; writing- 
paper, skrivepapir ; envelope, konvolut ; pins, knappenaale; needle, synaal; hair-pins, haarnaale ; 
boot-laces, stdvlelidser ; warning, advarsel ; 1, en; 2, to; 3, tre; 4, fire; 5, fem; 6, seks ; 7, eyv; 
8, otte ; 9, ni; 10, ti; 20, tyve; 80, tredive ; 50, femti; 100, hundrede ; 1000, tusen; Ist, fori 
2nd, anden ; 8rd, tredie. 
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PuRAsEs.—Yes, Ja; Oh yes, Jaha, jada; No, Nei; If you please, baer saa anil; Thank you, 
Tak; Pardon! Head behager; “Tip,” Drikkepenge ; Do you understand? Forstaar De? Give 
me—, Bring mig; 1 want—, Jeg onsker ; Not wanted, Uforndden; Go on! Gaa ivei; How 
much ? Hoad pris; It is dear (cheap), det er dyrt (billig); Take this away, Bring dette bort ; 
Stop, Stans; Clean this, Puds dette; Do we change trains (carriages)? Skal vi byte tog (Vogn) 
underveis ; Where is the—(w.c.), Hoor er (lokum) ; Make haste, Skynd Dem ; Really, Virkelig ; 
Indeed, Ja saa ; To be sure, Ganske vist. 


N.B.—Pronounce j as a short y and i as ee. 


TRAVEL,—The number of visitors to Norway is gradually increasing year by year, and as a 
matter of consequence, the accommodation offered to visitors in the principal resorts is beyond 
reproach, if not luxurious, and the country possesses a unique charm for the tourist and the sports- 
man who are admirers of natural beauty, and willing occasionally to accommodate themselves 
to circumstances. In some tourist centres, Sanatoria—which are not what their name implies to 
the English visitor—offer good accommodation and charming society. Formerly, Norway was 
visited only in the early summer, but the country is becoming more and more popular for winter 
sport, the season for which may be said to last from Christmas to midsummer, and it is claimed 
that the climate and the configuration of the country offer greater attractions to the devotees of 
winter sport than are to be found elsewhere. The quickest route to Norway is by rail, but the 
country is admirably served from Newcastle by the B. & N. Line, from Hull by the Wilson Line, 
and from Leith by the Currie and Salvesen Line, whilst many of the Tourist and Shipping 
Companies make special provision for cruises and tours during the summer months, 


The characteristic mode of inland travel is by the native car (carriole). A carriole costs 2 dre 
per kilometre, or may be hired for a whole trip of the Christiania Carriole Co., of Christiania, and 
the chief tourist resorts. The cost of ferrying across rivers, lakes, etc., is in addition. The stage 
carriole will carry one person and about 70lbs. of luggage besides the driver ; a stolkjerre will take 
two and the boy; and a hooded carriage (kaleschvogn) the same; the trile (four-wheeled carriage), 
requiring a pair of horses, carries three and driver. Horses cost 13 dre per kilometre each at the 
ordinary, and 15 Gre at the fast stations ; the driver is given 20 to 40 dre per stage of 10 kilometres ; 
the average expenses may be estimated at 15s. per diem for one person. Note that it is not correct 
to pass any vehicle on the road unless permission to do so has been first asked and obtained. 


SPort.—There is good shooting and fishing to be rented; shooting over the State lands is also 
allowed to those taking out a licence, £11. Dogs may not be imported. The Tana, Alten, and 
Namsen in the north, and the Rauma and Topals in the south, are among the best salmon rivers. 
Good trout fishing almost anywhere. Season—End of April to August 15th. 


RaILWAYS.—Railways open in 1911, 1,917 miles, most with gauge of 4ft. 8}in. Owing to the 
mountainous nature of the country and the sparse population, railways in Norway are few, though 
railway communications have been considerably improved of late by the new trunk line from 
Christiania to Bergen. The making of this line is one of the triumphs of engineering. It traverses 
60 miles of mountainous country, covered even in summer by frozen lakes and liable to terrible 
snowstorms, An Act is on record by which people were prohibited from crossing the forbidden 
land between September and May, for fear of being overtaken by the snow or losing their way ; 
but to-day the traveller traverses it in luxury. The line runs through some of the wildest and 
grandest scenes in the country, and reaches at one point (near Finse) over 4,000 feet above the sea 
level. ‘Time, about 14 hours. At Finse there is a good hotel, under English management. The 
other main route is from Christiania to Trondhjem, 348 miles in 16 to 17 hours. It passes Eidsvold, 
at the south-end of Lake Mjésen, 42 miles from Christiania. Continuing along the east side of the 
Lake, Hamar (36 miles) is reached. Hamar has a Cathedral, and remains of an older building at 
Storehamer, founded 1152, and ruined 1567, From Hamar a branch line runs to Lillehammer 
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(Victoria Hotel), and on to Ringebu and Otta, in Gudbrandsdalen, whence roads go off westward 
to the Nordfjord, and northward, through Romsdalen, towards Molde. The Trunk Rail runs 
northward passing Elverum, on the Glommen, and up the Glommen Valley to Koppang; Ténset, 
under the Trénfjeld; Rérés (POPULATION, 2,000), near some copper works; Holtaalen, at the 
summit level; Stéren on the Gula, where the Dovre Fjeld road comes in; and on to Trondhjem, 
349 miles. 

BOoKs OF REFERENCK.—R. M. Bain, “ Scandinavia: A Political History of Denmark, Norway. 
and Sweden, 1515-1900,” 1905; H. H. Boyesen, “ Norway (Story of the Nations), 1900; P. 
Du Chaillu, “The Land of the Midnight Sun,” 2 vols., 1881; A. Chapman, “ Wild Norway,” 
1897; H. K. Daniels, “Home Life in Norway,” 1911; A. F. M. Ferryman, “In the Northman’s 
Land”; J. H. W. Fulton, “ With Ski in Norway and Lapland,” 1911; ©. F. Keary, “ Norway 
and the Norwegians,” 1892; E. B. Kennedy, “Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia,” 1903; W. 8. 
Monroe, “ In Viking Land,” 1908; C. 8. Sedgwick, “The Story of Norway,” 1885; Harold 
Simpson, “ Rambles in Norway,” 1912; A. E. Spender, “Two Winters in Norway,” 1902; C. W. 
Wood, “ Norwegian Byways,” 1903. 


CHRISTIANIA (Kristiania). Excursions.—The environs of Christiania are 


POPULATION (1910), 241,854. At the top of 
the Bjérviken Bay, 80 miles from the Skagerrak, 
founded by Christian IV. on the site of Oslo; 
burnt in 1624, 

HorEts.—Scandinavie ; Grand ; Victoria; Con- 
tinental ; Westminster. 

Post Orrice.—Kirke-gade, 
Johans-gade. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, single horse in lst 
circle, 1 person, 40 dre ; 2 persons, 60 dre. Per 
hour for 1 person, 1 kr. 50 dre ; 2 persons, 1 kr. 
75 6re; luggage extra. Electric trams from 
station and quay to central points. 

BANKS.—Norske Credit Bank, Centralbanken 
for Norge. 

H.B.M. MINISTER.—His Excellency Mansfeldt 
de Cardonnel Findlay, Esq., C.B., C.M.G. 

UNITED STATES MINISTER.—Hon. L. 3. Swen- 
son. 

BRITISH AND UNITED STATES CONSULATES. 

EnGLisH Cuurcu.—St. Edmund. 

Tourist CLUB.—Theater-gade. 

MAIN STREET.—Carl Johans-gade. 


corner Carl 


PORTUGAL. 


very beautiful. To Oscarshall, a royal chateau, 
34 English miles by land, or 1} by water. 
Electric car to Skrapsno, thence by ferry. Visit 
St. Hanshaugen, the Egeberg, and the Frogner- 
| seter. At Horten, 32 miles south, in the Gulf, 
is the chief Naval Dockyard, with School and 
Arsenal, 


STEAMERS.—To Bergen, daily; to Christian- 
sand, daily; to Copenhagen, twice or thrice 
weekly; to Frederikshavn (24 hours), calling 
at Laurvik, twice weekly; Gothenburg, thrice 
weekly, almost daily in summer; Hamburg 
(4 days), weekly; Hull, weekly; Liverpool, 
London, Newcastle, etc.; also, via Christian- 
sand, to Leith. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Royal Palace or 
Slot; University, with Natural History and 
Antiquarian Collections, Library ; Viking Ship ; 
Storthings Hus; National Gallery; the old 
| English Church in the Méller-gade; and the 
| Gamle Akers Church of the 11th century 
' (restored). g 


The Atlantic littoral of the Iberian Peninsula, and the most westerly of the European Govern: 
ments. The country offers a charming varicty of mountain and valley, with a rugged coast fronted 
by bare rocky headlands and huge stretches of sand and marshy country. It is remarkably fertile, 
and produces wheat, barley, flax, oats, and maize in the uplands, and rice, olives, oranges, lemons, 
ete., in the lowlaads, but in many districts the land has been allowed to fall out of cultivation. 
It contains extensive forests of cork, chestnut, and pine, and has important mineral deposits. 
AREA—365,500 square miles. POPULATION (1910), 5,975,000, including Madeira and the Azores, 


PRESIDENT.—Senhor Manoel Arriaga. ~* 
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GOVERNMENT.—A Republic since 1910. In that year a Revolution compelled King Manoel II. 
virtually to abdicate by quitting the kingdom. On October 5th, 1910, the Republican Government 
was proclaimed ; and on September 11th, 1911, it was formally recognised by the Powers. Under 
the New Constitution (August, 1911), the President is elected by the two Chambers for four years, 
and cannot be re-elected. The President appoints the Ministers, but they are responsible to 
Parliament. The two Chambers (which together constitute the Congress of the Republic) consist 
of a National Council, elected by what is practically manhood suffrage, and a Senate, which is 
elected by the Municipal Councils. 

Money.—By the Law of May, 1911, the old coinage of reis and milrcis was abolished, and a 
new monetary system was established. The unit is the escudo, which divides into 100 centavos. 
Silver Coins—1 escudo=1,000 reis (old system); $ escudo=500 reis (old system); 25 centavos= 
200 reis (old system), Nickel Coins—10 centavos=100 reis (old system); 5 centavos=50 reis 
(old system); 1 centavo=10 reis (old system); } centavo=5 rais (old system). Accounts are 
now kept in escudos and centavos, but the old paper money is still current. Gold coins are 
virtually non-existent, but the British Sovereign has legal currency with value at par of 4} escudos 
to £14,500 reis. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 

PostaL.—Letters to the United Kingdom, 45 reis for 15 grammes ; inland, 25 reis for 15 grammes. 
Post Cards, 25 reis, forcign; 10 reis, inland. 

“ Portuguese Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers). London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (See 
Introduction.) 

TRAVE! ‘Portugal was a favourite winter resort of the English before the Riviera became 
fashionable, but probably spring is the best season for a visit. The land is very fertile, almost 
everywhere pretty, and in some places, as Cintra, very beautiful. The buildings, if not so 
magnificent as those of other countries, are gay and striking, with sharply contrasted colours. The 
large towns have good hotels, the prices are moderate, and English is understood. Coffee, 
chocolate, and tea (cha) are taken; déjeQner (almogo) is served all morning; cha all day; Bucellas 
(white wine) is recommended ; dinner (jantar) is taken at 6-0 or 6-30 p.m, Portuguese society is 
not so stiff or demonstratively courteous as the Spanish. 

The increasing attractions which Portugal offers to the tourist have led to the organisation of a 
series of tours by the Booth Line of steamers. These tours cover the most interesting places in 
Portugal, and may be extended to Madeira; they are from 13 to 30 days; cost from £12 to £19, 
including all necessary rail and hotel expenses. Full particulars from the Booth Steamship Company, 
James Street, Liverpool; or 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 

RaILWays.—The railway mileage open for traffic is 1,780 miles, of which only 665 miles belong 
to the State. Usual gauge, 5ft. 5jin. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—Capt. Granville Baker, “ A Winter Holiday in Portugal,” 1912; A. F. G. 
Bell, “‘ In Portugal,” 1912; Oswald Crawfurd, “ Round the Calendar in Portugal,” 1890, “ Old and 
New Portugal”; W. H. Koebel, “ Portugal: Its Land and People,” 1909; Rev. A. C. Smith, 
“A Spring Tour in Portugal”; H. M. Stevens, “ Portugal (Story of the Nations),” 1903; Gilbert 
Watson, ‘‘ Sunshine and Sentiment in Portugal.” 


LISBON. ; Post Orricr.—The principal post and tele- 
The capital of this new Republic has 1 graph office is in the Prago do Commercio. 


a strikingly picturesque situation on the banks ! 
of the Tagus, lying in tiers in an amphitheatre of | _ CONVE¥ANCEs.—Electric trams run along the 


green hills, and is generally admitted to be one principal streeta, and inclined railways connect 
of the dozen most beautiful cities in Europe. | the lower and upper parts of the city. Fares, 
POPULATION, 357,700. 20 to 50 reis. 
Horets.—Central; Avenida Palace; Braganza;| H.B.M. MINISTER.—His Excellency Sir 
aterra; Europa. arthur Hardinge) K.C:B., K.C.M.G. 
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H.B.M. ConsvuLaTE. 

UNITED STaTzs MINISTER.—His Excellency | 
E. V. Morgan. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATR-GENERAL, 

ENGLISH CHURCH.—St. George's, Rua da! 
Estrella. i 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—7, Rua da Arriaga. | 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—There are hardly 
any antiquities, as all the historic buildings were 
destroyed in the great earthquake of 1755, but | 
the fine streets and squares should not be ; 
neglected. The Avenida da Libertade, the 
Champs Elysées of Lisbon, is justly regarded as 
one of the historic streets of the world. It ; 
extends from the central station to the Parco 
do Marquez do Pombal, where it is intended | 
to lay out an extensive public park. The chief ' 
places of interest are Castello S40 Jorge ; Palacio 
das Cortes (Parliament House); Art Gallery ; 
Archeological Museum; Artillery Museum ; | 
Naval Museum; Botanical Gardens (one of the 
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Fielding, the Novelist); The Cathedral (relics 
of St. Vincent); The Churches of Sao Vicente 
de Fora (tomb of King Carlos and the Crown 
Prince Luiz); Nossa Senhora de Graca (miracle 
working image of the Saviour); Sao Roque; 
The Basilica of the Holy Cross (Estrella Church) ; 
Nossa Senhora da Conceicéo Velha; and the 
small chapel of St. George, in the old Moorish 
Citadel, are worth visiting. The Bull Ring is 
on the Praga do Campo, about a mile from the 
Central Railway Station. : 

The centre of the town is the Praga do Com- 
mercio, on the Tagus, about three-quarters of a 
mile south of the Central (Rocio) Station. Here 
are the Post Office, Exchange, Custom House, and 
Government Offices. It was at the north-west 
corner of this square that King Carlos and the 
Crown Prince were assassinated on February 1st, 
1908. 

The principal railway stations are the Central, 
[in the town, and the Barreiro, on the south 


finest in Europe); English Cemetery (grave of | bank of the river. 


RUMANIA, 


Formerly a Turkish Dependency, it was constituted a Kingdom in 1861, to comprise Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and some Danubian Provinces. It is on the slopes of the Transylvanian mountains, 
being highest near the Austrian frontier, and most fertile in Danubian Delta, the Dobrudja. AREA— 
50,720 square miles, of which more than one-fourth is under grain crops. PoOPULATION—1910 


(estimated), 6,966,000, mostly speaking a Slavo-Italian language, and professing to belong to 
the Orthodox Eastern Church. 


REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Charles I., proclaimed Prince 1866, and King 1881. 


GOVERNMENT.—A Constitutional Monarchy, with a legislature composed of a Senate (120 
members) and a Chamber of Deputies (183). The suffrage is peculiar, the members of both 
Chambers being elected through the Rumanian subjects voting by electorial colleges. The King 
has the power of vetoing any measure passed by the two Chambers. 


Monzy.—1 leu (plural lei)=100 bani =93d., or a franc. Coins in use—Perforated nickel, 5, 10, 
and 16 bani (sing. ban); Silver, $, 1, 2, and 5 lei. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Both the Metric system and Turkish weights and measures are 
used. 


PosTaGE.—Postal Union Rates. 
‘TELEGRAPH.—To England, 75 bani a word. 


TRAVEL.—The country is quite safe for foreigners ; on the railways, first class should be taken. 
The towns are insanitary, and life is dull. The country people are simple and friendly ; national 
costumes are now rare. The upper classes are very hospitable ; the cuisine is French, but sweets 
(dolshatza) are much eaten, they and mamaliga, a sort of polenta, are obtainable everywhere, 


RAILWAYS.—2,328 miles open in 1911, 300 miles in progress or projected, 
a 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—Capt. B. Granville Baker, “ The Danube with Pen and Pencil,” 1011; 
%. Berger, “ Roumania in 1990,” 1901; W. E. Curtis, “ Around the Black Sea (Armenia, Caucasus, 
Gircassia, Crimea, Roumania),” 1911; Major E. Henderson, “A British Officer in the Balkans,” 
1909; Blair Jackel, “ The Land of the Tamed Turk, The Balkan States of To-day,” 1910; Walter 
Jerrold, “The Danube,” 1911; J. Samuelaon, “ Roumania,” 1882; Mrs. Walker, “ Untrodden 
Paths in Roumania.” 

BUCHAREST (Rum. Bucaresci). Horr1s.—Capsa; Boulevard; Splendid; Bristol 

POPULATION, about 300,000. The capital of Continental; Regina. Prices are high; a bargain 
Rumania. It is a busy and growing place, | should be made. 
standing on the banks of the River Dimbovica, RESTAURANTS.—Jordache ; Dumitrescu; La 
and surrounded by fortresses. It is quite a Carpati. Restaurants also at the principal hotels. 
modern city, and very attractive in appearance. PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Royal Palace 
The main thoroughfare is the Calea Victoriei, (when Court is absent); Archeological Museum 
so called in commemoration of the battle of (Treasure of Pietroasa, considered by some 
Plevna. This boulevard, with those called the | Judges to be 4th century Visigothic Gold Coins) ; 
Lipscani and Carol which cross it, are the principal | Statue of Voivode Michael III. (an equestrian 


streets of the city, and the centre of interest. | statue by Carrier-Belleuse); Asilul Orbitor 
Post OFFIcE.—Calea Vietoriel | Elisabeta (Asylum for the Blind, founded by 
‘ i | Queen Elizabeth, better known as Carmen 
ConVEYANCES.—Cabs—The course, 1 leu, and | gyivay; Natural History Museum (very fine 
by the hour, 2-4 lei, A few Taximeter cabs. | birds and fish collections); Museum of Ethno- 


Goad service of Electric trams. | graphy. 
H.B.M. MInisteR.—Sir W. B. Townley, RaILways.—Bucharest is on the trunk line 
K.C.M.G. | between Budapest and the termini at the mouth 


H.B.M. CONSULATE. ! of the Danube (see page 178). There are two 
& , stations: the North, for Vienna, Jasey, ete. 
UNITED STATES VICE-CONSULATE GENERAL. | gnq Filaret for Giurgevo, Rustchuck, Varna, and 


ENGLISH CHURCH.—5, Strada Diaconeselor. the South. 


RUSSIA. 

The “ Empire of all the Russias,” which includes Finland, Courland, Russian Poland, and the 
greater part of Lapland, in Europe ; the Caucasus in Asia Minor; Turkestan and the Trans- 
Caspian provinces in Central Asia ; and the whole of Asia north of the Chinese and Korean frontiers 
is at once a European and an Asiatic power, and in some respects serves a8 & link between the East 
and the West. The western division lies between 43° and 70° N. lat., and 18° and 65” E. long., with 
a maximum length—Lapland to Caucasus—of 2,200 miles; and breadth—German frontier to the 
Ural Mountains—of 1,700 miles. AREA of European Russia, 1,996,000 square miles. It is mostly 
a vast plain, with the renowned wheat-belt of chérno-ziom, or “ black soil,” bounded on the south 
by grazing land and prairie, or steppes, which merge with sandy deserts furthér south ; and north 
of the belt immense forests of larch, birch, and fir, succeeded by stunted growths when nearing the 
frozen barren lands or “ tundras ” of the Arctic circle. There are many slow-flowing rivers running 
§., 8.E., or N.W., some connecting a chain of lakes, and by canals made navigable from the Baltic 
to the Black and Caspian Seas. The Volga, 2,400 miles long, is the greatest river in Europe; as 
Lake L&doga, from which the Neva flows, is the largest lake. The hills, except in the Caucasus, are 
low; the highest peaks of the Urals are only 5,000 to 5,500 feet ; of the Valdai, between St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, 1,120 feet; and the hills near the Galician frontier 1,300 feet; Chatir-dagh, in 
the Crimea, is 5,140 feet; but Elbruz, in the Caucasus, is 18,495 feet. 

‘Tue CLIMATE varies, but generally is much more intense than in Western Europe ; the winters 
are longer and much colder—70 days of snow at St. Petersburg; the summers are dry, and very hot; 
the spring and autumn are too short to be seasons. In the capital, and north of it, the summer 
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nights are very short; in June and July, the “ white nights” are most enjoyable. In Moscow, 
mean annual temperature is 39°5° F., of winter months 14°7° F., and of summer 69°9° F., whilst 
occasionally the mercury freezes, and in the summer the temperature ascends to 120°. 


Tue Poputation of the Empire in 1910 was 163,778,800, including many races, as: Great, 
Little, White Russians, Finns, Tartars, Slavonic and Teutonic, Caucasians, Khirgis, Kalmucks, 
Jews, Lapps, Samoyedes, Bashkirs, Buriats, and many other Mongol and native Asiatic races. 
Of these, 69 per cent. are Pravo-slavni, belonging to the Orthodox or Russo-Greek Church, 11 per 
cent. are Mohammedans, 9 per cent. are Roman Catholics (Poland), 5 per cent. are Protestants 
(Finland, Courland), 4 per cent. are Jews, whilst in Europe there are Pagans as there are in Asia, 
where also are many Buddhists. The aristocracy number nearly 1,000,000, the army and the 
military class nearly 6,000,000. The Russo-Greek Church is governed by the Holy Synod, the 
Procurator of which is appointed by the Tsar; the Metropolitan of St. Petersburg is the President. 
There are 50 dioceses, with Metropolitans at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Kiev, 16 under arch 
bishops, the remainder under bishops. 


REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Nicholas II., Emperor of all the Russias; born May 6th, 1868; ascended 
November Ist, 1894. 


GOVERNMENT.—Up till 1905 the government was an autocracy, the whole legislative, executive, 
and judicial authority being centred in the Czar. Practically this form of government stilt obtains, 
though by the law of August, 1905, which established representative institutions, the goverament 
is theoretically a Constitutional Hereditary Monarchy. In that year an elective State Council 
(Duma) was created, and a law issued granting freedom of person, property, and conscience. For 
administrative purposes, European Bussia is divided into 60 governments, sub-divided again into 
districts, districts into village groups, etc. 

CALENDAR.—The Russians adhere to the old style, which is now 13 days behind the European 
Calendar. The days of the week coincide, but the 1st of the month in Russia is the 13th in 
the rest of Europe. The féte and saints’ days are numerous. 

Mowzy.—100 kopeks =1 rouble =3s. 2d., gold ; 2s. 1}d., paper ; exchange averages 94 roubles= 
£10. Gold Coins—10 and 5 roubles. Silver—1 rouble; 50, 25, 20, 15, 10, and 5 kopeks. Copper— 
5, 3, 2, 1 kopek pieces. State Bank Notes—1, 3, 5, 10, 20, 25, 50, 100, 1,000, 2,000 roubles—the 
1, 5, and 10 rouble notes are belng withdrawn, but are current east of the Urals. The legal unit. 
is the Silver rouble (28, 04d.). Nine roubles and 46 kopeks are officially considered as equivalent 
to the &. 

Mzasurgs.—Length, the doom=1 inch; the vershok=1} inches; 16 vershoks=1 arshin=28 
inches ; 8 arshins =48 vershok =1 sajen, or fathom of 7 feet ; 500 sajens=1 verst=5 mile; 5 versts 
=3.3 miles, 25 =16} miles, 100 =66.28 miles ; 100 miles =150.8 versts, Square Measure—1 desyatine 
=2,400 square sajens=2.7 acres. Weights—1 zolotnik=65.8 grains=2.4 drams=96 doli; 
3 zolotniki=1 lot=% ounce=12.80 grammes; 32 lotia=1 funt=14 ounces; 40 funt=36 Ibs. 
1 pood; 10 poods=1 berkovets=3 cwt. 25 Ibs. ; 100 poods=1.61 tons; 1 gram=1.45 doli; } oz. 
=3.17 lot; 1 ton=62.02 poods. Liquids—1 krujka=2.16 pints ; 1 vedro=10 krujki=2.17 gallons ; 
40 vedros=1 bochka =86.80 gallons. 

Post.—Postage for town delivery, 5 kopeks; inland, 7 kopeks; Hoglane and within Postal Union, 
10 kopeks. 

TELEGRAMS.—Town, 1 kopek; inland, 5 kopeks; Siberia, 10 kopeks a word, plus 15 kopeks 
initial tax; ‘“ Urgent” rochneyey messages at treble rates. Foreign: to United Kingdom, 
22 kopeks a word. 

LanauaGe.—Bussian is spoken from the Baltic to the Pacific. The alphabet is adapted from 
the Greek, with added letters for purely Slavonic sounds—365 altogether. The accent is arbitrary, 
and no rule can be given for its position. The words below are spelled phonetically—ch is always 
as in church; ¢ 83 ye in yes; j as in jour. : 
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VOCABULARY.—White, biely; red, krasny; black, cherny; cliff, yar; lake, ozero; upper, 
verkhni ; lower, nijni ; far, dalny ; rampart, ograda ; hill, gord ; waterside (quay), oraberejraya ; 
landing stage, pristar ; sea, moré ; river, reka ; isle, ostrov ; shoal, otmel ; ferry, pereprava ; part, 
chast ; time, raz; “ tip,” nachai; may, mojno; railway, jeleznaya (iron) doroga (road) ; station, 
vorall; ticket, billett; office, kasea; waiting-room, saal; luggage, baggdj; cloak-room, bagdshnaya ; 
train, poezd ; (for) ladies, dlia dam; for (non) smokers, dlia (ne) kooriashchik ; sleeping car, 
spalnivagon ; custom-house, tamojna; town, gorod; village, selo; street, ulitsa; squarc, ploshchad ; 
cathedral, sobor ; church, tserkof; hotel, gostinnitza ; apartments, nomerd; interpreter, perevodchik ; 
guide book, pulevoditel ; room, komnata; bed, postel; pillow, podushka ; linen, bielyo ; sheets, 
prostini ; towels, polotentsa ; light, sviet; matches, spichki ; stove, pech; lavatory, oomiavalnik ; 
bath, vanni; baths, bani; w.c., oobornia ; waiter, chelovek ; chambermaid, gornichnaya ; “ boots,” 
mujik ; brevkfast, zavtrak ; dinner, obied ; fork, vilka; knife, noj; spoon, lojka; plate, tarelka ; 
tumbler, stakan ; wine glass, rumka ; cup, chashka ; mug, krujka; (half) bottle, (pol) boteitka ; 
wine, vino; beer, pivo; water, voda; tea, chai; meat, miasso; bread, kleb; egg, yaited; morning, 
utro; noon, pol-den ; eve, vecher ; night, noch; early, rano; late, pozdno; big, bolshoy ; small, 
maly; near, blizko; far, deleko; right, na pravo; left, na levo; straight on, priamo; cab (man), 
izvoshchik ; cart, telega; steamer, parachod ; horses, loshadi; postboy, yemshchik ; master, 
nachalnik ; officer, oficér; civil official, chinovik ; notice, obyavlenie; no admittance, fkhod 
zapreshchaitsa ; entrance, fkhod ; exit, vykhod ; ring, pozvonite; prohibited, zapreshchenoe ; not 
allowed, vospreshchaitsia ; full, polon; closed, zaperto; open, otkrito; porter, nossilshchik ; 
commissionaire, artelshchik ; hall-porter, Suisse; yard-man, dvornik. Mongol Words—Tumulus, 
Kurgan; ocean, dalai; white cliff, teay-gan; lake, nor; military post, daban. 


PHRASES.—Yes, da; No, niet; No matter, nichevd; Please, pojdluista; Pardon, izvinité (as 
said by a lady), vinovat (said by a man); Be so kind, boot-ye tak dobreé; Change this money, 
razmeneét déngi ; Give me- ., ddite mne- ; Send me- + prishlite mne- 3 Tell me- 4 
skajite mne—— ; Do you understand ? Ponimdete ! How much, skolko ; Very dear, ochen dérogo ; 
What do you want? Chto vam ugédno? Is there a place? Est li miésto# Not here, Zdyez net ; 
occupied, zdniato ; ever 80 little, choot-choot; Take care! beregitez! All right! khorashd! vsvaw 
ravné ; That’s a fact, elo fakt ; Come in, voidite; Certainly, konéchno ; Prepare the tea, postdvte 
samovdr ; Tea is ready, chai gotév; Clear away, ooberite; Where ia the laundress ? Gde prdchka ? 
When can I have this ? Kogdd ya mogté poluchit éto? Thank you, blagodariod vase ; Ticket please, 
Pasvélte billétt ; Here it is, vot on; Do I change en route ? Est li mne na puts peresddki ? Without 
change, bez peresadki; How long here? Skdlko mindot zdyez? Drive quickly, Poshdt scurry ; 
slowly, tishe; stop! stoy! wait! podojdi! What is that? chto takée bill, sehet ; 1, adin ; 2, dva; 
4, tri; 4, chetiri; 5, piat; 6, shest; 7, sem; 8, vdsem; 9, dyevit; 10, deset; 11, odinatsat ; 
12, dvenadsat ; 13, tri-nddset, etc. ; 20, dvddtsat ; 21, dbadtsat-adin, etc. ; 30, tridtsat; 40, sdrok ; 
50, piat-desdt ; 60, shest desdt; 70, sem-desdt ; 80, vosem-deadt ; 90, deviandsto ; 100, sto; 200, 
dve-cti ; 300, tri-sta ; 400, chetire-sta; 500, piat-sot ; 600, shesi-sot, etc. ; 1,000, tysecha ; Ist, pérvy ; 
2nd, vlordi ; 3rd, trétty. The plural of nouns usually ends in i; genitive in ov or ei; piat, and 
higher, governs the genitive. 


“ Russian Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 


Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers). London—E, Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (See 
Introduction.) 


Russian Lire.—The Russians are very sociable, proverbially hospitable, and pass much of their 
time in public. The town season is the winter ; the gayest time from Christmas to Carnival. In the 
spring—May—town residents leave for the country, or at least the suburbs, living in dachas 
(bungalows) until the end of August, when the schools, theatres, etc., reopen, and business recom- 
mences. Driving is cheap. Overshoes and fur overcoat indispensable in winter, and both are always 
left in the vestibule. In the bazaars and shops bargaining is customary ; fixed prices almost 
unknown. The Russians are not early risers. Tea, with excellent,white bread, Franzuski kleb, 
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in forenoon ; luncheon, 12 to 2, or dinner about 4; supper, 9 to 12. Russian fare is good. and well 
varied. See national dances at theatres, the people’s theatre, promenades (gulianny), gipsy 
concerts ; in winter also visit the rinks and ice mountains. Tips must be given servants, etc., in 
hotels, restaurants—10 per cent. of the bill, excluding the charge for wine, is considered correct. 

DUTIABLE AND FORBIDDEN Goops.—The Customs’ officers at the frontier pass the tourist a liberal 
allowance of worn clothing, but silk goods, millinery, and fancy articles are closely scrutinised. 
Food stuffa are dutiable. An opened box of cigars, used camera, dry plates, etc., guide books, and 
Provisions are passed free. Firearms, air-guns, and political books are prohibited. 

Sport.—There is good shooting throughout the Empire, but little can be had without intro- 
ductions. The local gun-makers can give the best information. A permit should be obtained 
through the Consul to pass gun or rifle through the Customs at frontier, or it will be taken from the 
traveller and sent to an inland Custom House in bond. The rivers teem with fish, which may be 
taken by float-fishing or spinning ; very few will rise to a fly. 

Horte.s.—First-class only in the capitals and large towns. Restaurants separate. The Russian 
style is to occupy furnished rooms, the price including a Samovar twice daily. Food, drink, etc., 
may be taken into the hotel, or meals will be served In the apartments. In Russian style hotels 
give small gratuities frequently, commencing with installation of baggage. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs (izhvochtchiks), large carriages, and three-horse sledges are cheapest in 
large towns, where there is no tariff. Bargain prior to engaging the vehicle, if only for a 15 kopek 
ride. The men at the top of the rank, or nearest the door of hotels, restaurants, stations, etc., 
ask higher prices than those lower down. 

Wapgnines TO TRAVELLERS.—A passport, recently viséd by a Russian Consul, is indispensable. 
Commercial Travellers before soliciting business must obtain a permit and a licence (see 
Introduction). Members of the Medical Profession intending to practice in Russia require a Russian 
diploma. Teachers must obtain a certificate of competency from a Russian Consul (fee, 38. 3d.), 
otherwise, though they may fill a situation as tutor or governess in a private family, they cannot 
give lessons to the public, nor even teach English. Photographers, amateur and professional, should 
join the Russian Photographic Society, Djamgarov Passage, Kuznetski Most, Moscow, subscription 
5 roubles yearly, conferring the privilege of photographing throughout the Tsar’s dominions, 
excepting fortresses and royal palaces, and to members of the society permission for a limited period 
may be given, on application, for such royal domains as the Kremlin and Peterhof, and other Crown 
properties, which may be photographed. All Foreigners resident in the country for a longer period 
than six months must obtain a permit from the police, and everyone leaving the country must obtain 
Police permission to do so, which in ordinary cases is an endorsement of the passport. Without this 
authorisation the foreigner will be detained at the frontier, suffer a long delay, and incur much 
expense for inquiries by telegraph at his expense. Foreigners may be expelled from Russia without 
warning and without cause assigned. If escorted to the frontier, the fare of the guards must be paid. 
In cases of detention through misunderstanding, communicate instantly with the nearest Consul. 

INDUSTRIAL CENTRES.—The suburbs of the capitals have Jarge manufactories. Moscow, the 
centre of the cotton industry, is supported by mills from Serpukhov and Uglich, to Kolomna, 
Kostroma, and Kazan. Lodz, near Warsaw, and Tula, south of Moscow, have metal industries. The 
coal and iron region of the Donets Valley is important ; here the works of the English New Russia 
Co. at Usova, founded by John Hughes, of Dowlais, has the largest output of any iron and steel 
plant in Russia. Perm, on the Kama, in the Ural field, has important deposits of mineral and 
metal. 


AGRICULTURAL CENTRES are: in the 8.W., bordering upon Rumania and Galicia, the Ukraine ; 
the 8.E. with Samara, the Russian Chicago, on the wheat-belt, in the Volga valley, and fed from 
the Khirgiz and Siberian steppes; flax, etc., in the centre and N.W.; timber, N. of Moscow, 
shipped from Archangel and St. Petersburg ; tobacco, in/Bessarabis, 
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Towns of greatest interest to tourists are Moscow, Kiev, Kazan, St. Petersburg, Riga, Warsaw, 
and Old Novgorod. 


MEDICAL.—The traveller has most to fear from dysentery in summer and pneumonia in winter. 
Attention to diet is necessary ; avoid sour foods, kvas, milk curds, and water when suffering from 
summer colic. Cholera has been prevalent in recent years in parts of Russia, notably Ukraine and 
the Volga provinces. Chlorodyne (Collis Browne's), Bismuth Sub-nitrate, Dover Powder, quinine, 
ginger, and peppermint are among the most essential medicaments for the medicine chest; and 
in addition a non-poisonous disinfectant, such as potassium permanganate, should be carried. 
Tabloid medicine cases, containing these and other useful medicines specially adapted for Russia, 
and also first-aid appliances, are obtainable through any chemist. (See Introductory Notes.) 
In winter, rooms, offices, railway carriages, etc., are kept unbearably hot. The Russians do not wear 
extra winter clothing indoors, but always take their fur or heavy overcoats on going out. This 
plan is better than using heavy warm underclothing, if temporary changes of the weather in winter 
are disregarded. The Russian steam baths are found everywhere ; used sensibly they will cure 
ordinary colds, diminish the risk of sunstroke, and maintain health. 


TRAVELLING.—May-June and August-October are the best seasons; summer is better than 
winter for sight-seeing, but the winter for studying Russian life. The scenery is monotonous. The 
railway carriages are roomy and comfortable, but the trains are slow. The river steamers arc 
excellent, and afford an agreeable change. Posting is cheap, but rough, tiring, and most unin- 
teresting when the novelty has worn off. The RaILways open for traffic amount to 45,078 miles 
(34,581 miles in European Russia, and 10,497 in Asiatic Russia). The gauge is mostly 5 feet, 
Railways connect all the large towns, with an express or “ Courier” service at least once a day at 
higher fares ; a post-train, 5 versts an hour slower, at tariff; and a slow passenger, or mixed train. 
Express trains, 1st and 2nd class only ; 3rd class may be taken on the suburban trains in summer ; 
4th class for immigrants and labourers, chiefly in Siberia. Fees are payable for booking in advance ; 
railway tickets are taxed 5 kopeks each, and supplementary tickets are needed for a seat in 
express trains. On suburban lines, tickets good for 10 and 20 journeys are issued; usually, 
there is no reduction on these or on return tickets. 


EXPENSES.—Russia is 50 per cent. dearer than England. The tourist and ordinary traveller may 
calculate that £2 per diem will be the minimum cost of comfortable travel and sojourn. 


River Rovutrs.—On the Volga from Tver (generally from Nijni-Novgorod, 827 versts lower 
down) to Astrakhan ; on the Don, Dnieper, Dvina, and nearly all navigable rivers in Russia and 
Siberia, there are steamers running in summer. 


Books oF REFERENCE.—M. Baring, ‘‘ The Russian People,” 1911; «. Dodson, ‘‘ St. Petersburg,” 
1909; J. F. Fraser, “ The Real Siberia,” 1902; Wirt Gerrare, “ Greater Russia,” 1902, “‘ Moscow 
(Medizeval Towns),” 1910; C. Joubert, “ Russia as it really is,” 1904; A. Leroy-Beaulieu, “ The 
Empire of the Tsars,” 3 vols., 1882; A. B. Meakin, “‘ Russia: Travels and Studies,” 1906; H. W. 
Nevinson, “ The Danes in Russia,” 1906; Sir Henry Norman, “ All the Russias,” 1902; F. H. E. 
Palmer, “ Russian Life in Town and Country,” 1901; G. H. Perris, “Russia in Revolution,” 1905; 
Earl Ronaldshay, “ On the Outskirts of Empire in Asia,” 1904; A. M. Scott, “‘ Through Finland to 
St. Petersburg,” 1909; F. H. Skrine, “The Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900,” 1903; Sir D. M. 
Wallace, “ Russia,” 1912; H. de Windt, ‘‘ The New Siberia,” 1896. 


8T. PETERSBURG (Sankt Peterburg). | squares, and its numerous palaces, churches, 

POPULATION (1910), 1,907,708. A fine modern | and monuments. Certainly its founder, Peter 
city on the south shore of the Neva, and islands | the Great, designed a magnificent “ window from 
atits mouth. Though the site wasill-choscn, and | which t> look into Europe.” A striking feature 
the city is low lying and much exposed to floods, | of this metropolis of the Russian Empire are the 
no European Capital is so imposing and stately | miles of massive granite quays on each bank of 
in appearance, with its broad avenues, extensive | the broad and rapid Neva. 
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Hore1s.—Europe; Astoria; France; Nord; | 
Grand. | 

Post OFFIor (Poshtampt).—Poshtamptskaya 
Street, near St. Isaac’s Cathedral. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs—No regular tariff, but 
usually 50 kopeks to 1 rouble is given for a | 
course. Fares higher on Sunday and Public | 
Holidays. Tramways—In summer and winter | 
electric trams run in all directions, the chief 
centre being the Palace Square, at the beginning 
of the Nevski. Steamboats—Many ply on the 
Neva, fares from 2 or 3 kopeks. 

Bang.—St. Petersburg Discount Bank. 


H.B.M. AMBASSADOR.—Sir George Buchanan, 
G.C.V.0. 

‘#H.B.M. ConsuLaTg. 

UNITED STATES 
Guild. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL. 


En@iisH CHURCH.—(Angliskaya Tserkof), near 
Nicholas Bridge. 

THEATRES.—Marie, Alexandra, Michael. 

GoLF.—Links (9 holes) at Mourino, 12 miles. 

RESTAURANTS.—Donon, Contant, Moika Canal ; 
Cubat, Bolshaya Morskaya’; Hotels Europe and 
France. With Russian cuisine, Palkine, Nevski 
Prospect ; Summer Garden (Lyetni Sad). 

MAIN STREETS.—The St. Petersburg of the 
tourist is for the most part the district of which 
the Admiralty is the centre. Here are the chief , 
palaces and public buildings: Winter Palace, 
Hermitage Palace, St. Isaac’s Cathedral, Peter | 
the Great Monument, Senate House, Government 
Offices. The Nevski Prospect runs from the 
Admiralty, on the Neva, to the Nicholas Rail- 
way Station. The Gorokovaya, starting from 

_the same point, leads to the Taarskoe Seloe 
Station, and from the same point the Vossnesen- | 
ski Prospect leads to the Warsaw Station. The 
first large cross street is the Bolshaya Morskaya, | 
and between that and the Neva are, the chief | 
Government Offices, and near it the best portion | 

| 


MINISTER.—Hon. Curtis 


of the city. The commercial quarter is on the 
Vasili Ostrov, where are the Exchange, the Cadet. 
School, University, Custom House, Mining 
College, and the earlier Academies of the Old | 
Port of St. Petersburg. The New Port is on the | 
Gutuievski Island, 2 miles west of the Admiralty. 


| ancient Russian art) ; 
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EXxcursions.—To Tsarskoe Seloe and Pav- 
lovsk; Oranienbaum ; Peterhof; St. Sergius; 
Ropsha; up the Neva to the Imperial Porcelain 
Works, and Schlusselburg ; to the Islands, and 
Finland Datcha resorts, particularly to Lakhta 
Sestoretsk from the New Village, 25 versts in 
1 hour for 65 and 35 kopeks. 


STEAMERS (ip summer only) to London, Hull, 
Stettin, Stockholm, and Baltic Ports; also 
Russian steamers to Odessa; in winter the 
nearest ports are Reval, Riga, Helsingfors, or 
Abo. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—ART GALLERIES AND 
Museums: The Hermitage Palace contains one 
of the richest art collections in the world, in- 
cluding the cream of the Houghton Collection. 
Open daily, 11 to 3 (except Friday). Closed 
July and August, but foreign visitors furnished 
with passports often admitted; Alexander 
Museum (very complete collection of works of 
Russian artists—Avivazoveki, Bosisoff, Verest- 
chagin, etc.; Academy of Arts (sculpture, 
Academy of Science 
(Zoological collections, igcluding remains of the 
great Mammoth Siberian Elephant); Artillery, 
Military, and Naval Museums; Imperial Car- 
iage Museum (actual sledge in which the Czar 
Alexander II. was assassinated); Imperial 
Library (priceless collection of Ancient Greek 
and Oriental manuscripts, including Codex 


' Sinaiticus, letters from Mary, Queen of Scots 


to the King of France. PaLAces—Winter Palace 
(only shown to those with Ambassador's intro- 
duction), a vast building almost as large as the 
Vatican—indeed some 6,000 persons were once 
housed in it. In the Crown Jewels collection is to 
be seen, mounted in the Imperial Sceptre, the 
famous Orloff diamond, with a history as 
romantic as that of the Koh-i-nor. Taurida 
Palace (now the seat of the Duma, built by 
Catherine II. to commemorate the conquest of 
the Crimea). Michael Palace (room shown in 
which the Emperor Paul was assassinated). 
Churehes—St. Isaac’s Cathedral, one of the 
costliest (3} millions sterling) and most 
magnificent of modern cathedrals. Its building 
lasted through three reigns. It stands on a 
terrace formed of enormous slabs of Finnish 
granite, and high above the golden dome stands 
the massive golden cross. The whole interior 
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is richly decorated with malachite (lapis lazuli), 
and other precious stones. Contains a copy (ot | 
original according to many authorities) of the 
miracle-working ikon of the Virgin; statues of | 
General Kutuzoff and Barclay de Tolly. 
Church of the Resurrection, dedicated to the 
“Royal Martyr,” Alexander IL, and erected 
on the very spot where the ill-fated Czar fell, 
which is left in its original state, the very cobbles 
being preserved. The interior is gorgeously 
decorated, indeed it is said that in the Royal 
lapidary works some men have been employed 
for many years upon a single stone! Cathedral | 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, the Westminster Abbey | 
of St. Petersburg, with tombs of all sovercigns 
(except Peter II.) since Peter the Great. Many 
inilitary trophies and personal relics of Peter the | 
Great, including the boat in which he learnt 
seamanship, the wooden cottage in which he 
lived while planning his capital, are also to be 
seen in the vicinity ; also personal relics of | 
the great despot. St. Alexander Nevsky Cathe- | 
dral (the Metropolitan Cathedral), many relics | 
of Peter the Great, including the bed on which 
he died. MONUMENTS——Statue of Catherine II., 
in the centre of Alexander Square (a colossal 
bronze statue, the pedestal composed of | 
enormous blocks of granite from Lake Ladoga) ; | 
Alexander Pillar, a remarkable monument, 
150 feet in height, the shaft being a single block | 
of granite 84 feet high ; it is meant to symbolise | 
the Monarchical principle as opposed to that of | 
Republican France. The monolith was raised | 
by means of a kind of spiral scaffold, upon | 
which the huge stone was rolled with one end 
remaining at its original level. Peter the Great | 
Statue is designed on a colossal scale. Peter is | 
represented on a rearing horse, standing on a 
colossal boulder over twenty feet high. The | 
artistic idea is very finely executed, the horse 
being very realistically balanced on its hind 
legs without any other support. 
RAILWAYS.—The chief termini are: The 
Nicholas Station from Moscow, and the principal | 
agricultural, mining, and industrial centres of the | 
south and east, including Siberia; the Warsaw | 
Station from the west, including Berlin and | 
Vienna; the Finland Station on the north side | 
of the Neva, from Finland and the north and | 
north-west ; the Peterhof Station, from Reval. 
The capital being so far north of the most thickly / 
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populated regions, the chief towns are on the way 
to, or are reached by way of, Moscow or Warsaw ; 


| the Baltic Ports of Riga, Libau, etc., have direct 


communication with the fertile central, southern, 
and castern provinces, thus Moscow is the focus 
of the Russian Railways. 

Moscow (Moskva). POPULATION (1909), 
1,481,200. The old capital of Russia lies on the 
great Russian plain in the forest belt upon the 
banks of the Moskva, a small tributary of the 
Oka, which runs into the Volga at Nijni- 
Novgorod. This semi-oriental capital is far 
more characteristic of a typical Russian city 


{ than the modernised capital on the Neva. 


With a smaller population than St. Petersburg 


| it covers a wider area, its walls being 26 miles 


in length. 

Hoes, — National; © 
Bazaar. 

Post OFFICE.—Miasnitskaya Street. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs—As in St. Petersburg, 
but cheaper; short rides from 15 kopeks, tariff 
disregarded. Omnibuses (Zineika) — From 
Trubnaya Square to Ostankina, etc. Tramways— 
Electric and steam trams through principal streets. 

H.B.M. CoNsULATE. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE. 

ENGLIsH CHURCH.—St. Andrew. 


THEATRES.—Bolshoi ; Mali, ncar Kitai Gorod ; 
Summer Theatres, ete., Aquarium, Ermitage, 
in the Petrovski Park. 


MAIN STREETS.—The city was formerly within 
the walls of the Kremlin ; then within the Kitai- 
gorod, whose walls encircle it ; next, it extended 
to the white city, the ramparts of which now 
form the ring of Boulevards. ‘The outer limit now 
is the Kammer College trench (val), and the 
streets are irregular, like those of an immense 
village, the leading thoroughfares radiating from’ 
the old gates in the wall of the Kitai-gorod. The 
Tverskaya, leading to the Smolensk Station, is 
the busiest; the Lubianka and Sretenka to the 
Sukharev Tower the more central, The Kuznet- 
ski Most, or Smith’s Bridge, has some of the best 
shops, and is the main cross street. The 
aristocratic quarter is the west, around the 
Prechistenka. 

Excursions.—To Ostankina; Petrovski 
Palace and Park ; Sokolniki; the Sparrow Hills; 


Berlin; —Slavianski 
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Novo Devichi Convent; Donskoi, Spasski, | 
Simeonovski Monasteries; Bogorodskee Dacha | 
(resort). Further away, by rail, to Ismailovo, 
Kolomenske, the Resurrection Church and New | 
Jerusalem; Troitsa Monastery. Nijni-Nov- 
gorod (Hotel Poste), 274 miles, with great fair 
from 27th July to 17th August (old style). 


ATTRACTIONS.—The Kremlin. Both meta- 
phorically and topographically, the Kremlin is 
the heart of Moscow. Indeed, from the 
tourist’s point of view, the Kremlin is Moscow. 
It is a high-walled town in itself, and comprises 
& congeries of palaces, churches, monasteries, and 
monumental buildings, and may be regarded 
as one vast museum of Russian history. It 
suggests the Oriental magnificence of such noble 
enclosures as the Alhambra or Akbar’s palace- 
fort at Delhi. The Kremlin, in short, symbolizes 
in stone the military theocracy of the Czars and 
the fundamental character of Russian history. | 
An interesting relic of the Revolution of 1904 is | 
to be seen just inside one of the principal gates 
of the Kremlin; it is a memorial cross, erected 
on the site where the Grand Duke Sergius was | 
blown to pieces by a bomb which was thrown } 
at him as he was entering the palace. Among 
the other places of interest to be seen are the 
Cathedral of the Assumption (Czars crowned | 
here); the Great Palace (armoury, collections | 
of antiquities and curiosities, illustrating the 
history of the country); Tower of Ivan (Great | 
Bell of Moscow, weighing 200 tons); Church ‘of 
St. Philip (in the sacristy is preserved a fragment | 
of the “ Holy Cross”); Church of St. Alexis | 
(copy of the Gospel transcribed by St. Alexis). 
The House of the Romanoffs (the founders of the 
dynasty) is of much interest. There are two 
Picture Galleries, containing collections worthy 
of a visit; an Ethnological Museum, with types 
of every variety of Russian subject tribes and 
races; and a new Museum, the gift of a merchant 
prince, which was opened by the Czar in June, | 
1912. The Churches of Moscow are very | 
numerous, and the interiors are often gorgeous | 
and bizarre. Architecturally, the most interest- | 
ing are the Church of the Saviour and the so- | 
called Pine-apple Church in the Place Rouge, | 
the architect of which was rewarded by having 
his eyes put out to prevent him from building 
another like it. 
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Moscow is on the great trunk line of the 
overland route to the Far East (see Route 52), 
and is the centre of the Russian railway system. 

Finland. A Grand Duchy (ceded to Russia 
1808), but retaining until 1905 political quasi- 
independence. It is situated between the 
estuary of the Neva and Gulf of Bothnia, has 
an AREA of 144,255 square miles, and a POPULA- 
TION (1909) of 3,050,000. The Finns are derived 
from Altai ancestors; are fair complexioned, in- 
dustrious, sober, and particularly clean in person 
and habits. They are very musical, are great 
readers, particularly of the daily newspapers. 
Lutheran by religion, they have much more in 
common with the Scandinavians, with whom 
they have intermarried and associated, than 
with the Russians. The country, called by the 
Finns “ Suomeumaa,” or “ Fen-land,” is low, 
with marsh, forest, and lakes, the south 
particularly, which is known as the ‘“‘ Land of the 
Thousand Lakes.” Physically and climatically, 
Finland has much in common with the Canadian 
North-West Territory. There is a large popula- 
tion on the seaboard whose mother tongue is 
Swedish. 


Lire IN FINLAND is particularly enjoyable 
during the summer months; the soft clear 
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| ‘white nights,” the water, and water sports 


proving increasingly attractive to Englishmen, 
with whom it is fast becoming a favourite 
tourist resort. Elk shooting is again permitted 
for two weeks in September, the former 
restrictions having been withdrawn as the 
animals have multiplied so quickly. The tours 
best worth making are to Abo and Vyborg; the 
Imatra Falls; and lake voyages by the Nyslott 
and Punkahaiju. Is most conveniently visited 
from Stockholm or St. Petersburg, 5 days being 
required for visiting the towns and Falls, a fort- 
night for the Lake tours. Finland Tourist Office 


| at Helsingfors and elsewhere. 


REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Czar Nicholas IT. as 
Grand Duke. 


GOVERNMENT.—Since the Union with Russia 
in 1809, although the inviolability of the Finnish 
Constitution was formally affirmed, the Duchy 
has been gradually shorn of its political in- 
dependence. In 1909, the Finnish Army was 
disbanded, and Finland made a part of the 
St. Petersburg Military District, while an annual 
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contribution of £400,000 was levied instead. | 
In 1910, Finland’s constitutional rights were 
further reduced. The Finnish Diet (Parliament) 
is composed of a single Chamber (which replaces 
the old Finnish Senate and Dict of Four | 
Estates—nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants). | 
The Diet consists of 200 Deputies, elected by all | 
citizens (male and female) over 24 years. The 
Diet is summoned and dissolved at the will of 


the Grand Duke, and the government is 
responsible to him as well as to the Diet. 
Money.—100 pennié=1 mark=9}d. Gold 


Coins—10, 20 marks ; Silver—2, 1, }, | mark ; 
Copper—1 penni, 5, 10 pennii. State Bank 


Notes—s00, 100, 20, 10, 5 marks. Private ; 
Notes—100, 25, 15 marks. Russian Currency is | 
accepted: 1 mark=37} kopeks; 1 rouble= 


2 marks 65 penni. 


PostaL.—No separate administration since | 
1890 (see Russia). 


LANGUAGE.—Finnish and Swedish, but Ger- ! 
man and Russian are understood, and, at the 
Ports; English. 


VocapuLaRy.—Lake, jc 
street, kafu; waterfall, 
koski; bay, lahti: 


vi; stream, joki ; 
vesiputous ; rapids, 
hill, maki; isle, eaari; } 
ravine, vesi-uurros ; yes, Niin; No, Ei; Money, | 
Rahaa; “Tip,” Juomorahaa ; 
Rautatie ; Ticket, Piletti; First-class, Ensim- | 
miiinen-luokka ; Second-class, Toinen-luokka ; | 
Waiter, Kyypari ; Where is——, Missd on— ; ' 
Inn, Kestikievaritalo ; Luggage, Matkakapineet ; 
Refreshinent-room, Ravintalo;  Smoking-car- 
riage, Tupakkoitsijoille ; w.c., Klosetti; Do we 
change trains? (carriages ?), _Muutammeko 
junaa ? (vaunuja ?) How long to wait ? Montako | 
‘minuuttia seisomme? Bring water, lights, bill, | 
Tuo vesi, kynttilaita, lasku; 1 will give—. 
Mind annan—; 1 do not want, En huolim—; 
Give me—, Anna minulle— ; Can you give 
change ? Voitteko vaihtaa ? How much ? Paljoko ¢ 
1, ykei; 2, kaksi; 8, kolme; 4, neljd ; 5, viisi ; 
6, kuusi; 7, seitsemdn; 8, kahdeksan; 9, 
yhdeks 10, kymmenen; 11, yksi-toist 
12, kaksi-toista, &c.; 20, kaksi-kymmentd ; 21, 
kaksi-kymmentd-yksi ; 30, kolmekymmentd, &c.; 
100, suta; 500, viisisataa ; 1,000, tuhat ; o'clock, 
kello on ; 8 o'clock, kello on kolme, &. 
PassPorTs.—These are now obligatory. 


Railway, | 


' archipelago. 


| man, June 16th, 1904) ; 


| Byzantine style, 
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RaiLways.—In 1910, 2,775 miles were open 
for traffic. 

Books OF REFERENCE.—J. R. Fisher, “ Finland 
and the Tsar,” 1901; J. M. Phibbs, “The 
Grand Duchy of Finland,” 1908; G. Renwick, 
“Finland To-Day,” 1911; R. Travers, “ Letters 
from Finland,” 1911; Mrs. Alec Tweedie, 
“Through Finland in Carts,” 1897; H. de 


| Windt, “Finland as it is,” 1910; E. Young, 


“The Land of a Thousand Lakes,” 1012. 

“Finnish Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6 
(Marlborough Series),—51, Old Bailey, E.C. 
(See Introduction.) 


Helsingtors. PopuLaTion, 147,369. Helsing- 
fors, which replaced Abo as the capital of 
Finland in 1812, is situated at the end of a 
peninsula jutting out into the midst of an 
It is a remarkably progressive 
in some respects resembles an 


town, and 


| American rather than a European town, 


Horets. — Societetshus ; 
Patria; Fennla. 

RESTAURANTS. — Kappeallet; Operakallaren ; 
Brunnshuset. 

Post OFFIce.—Nikolaigate Street. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs : 75 pennié the course. 
Tramways (electric) run through the principal 


Kamp; Kleineh; 


, Streets, fare 15 pennia. 


H.B.M. CoNnsvuLaTE. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE AGENT. 

ComMMUNICATIONS. — There is an excellent 
service of steamers from Hull by the Finland Line. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Kejerliga Slottet 
(Royal Palace), with a collection of pictures by 
Finnish artists; Runeberg Monuments (bronze 
statue of the poct); Alexander II. Monument 
(statue of the Czar, with symbolical figures 
grouped around him); Church of St. Nicholas 
(Altar piece by the Russian artist, Neff); 
University (Fresco by Albert Edelfelt); Senate 
House (in the vestibule the Governor-General, 
Bobrikoff, was assassinated by Eugene Schau- 
House of the State 
Archives (fine specimen of Renaissance archi- 
tecture); National Museum (new building, where 
the Natural Art and Science collections scattered 
over the town will be brought together) ; Church 
of the Assumption (Russian Church, in the 
with gorgeously decorated 
interior). 
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SERYIA. 

A small Kingdom in the south-east of Europe along the southern bank of the Middle Danube, 
and divided from Hungary by the Danube and the Save. The southern portion of the country 
is hilly, with large forests of beech and oak ; the northern portion sinks to the banks of the Danube, 
and is very fertile, with vines, fruit trees, and considerable crops of grain. In 1878, by the Berlin 
Treaty, its territory was considerably increased, and now it consists of 18,757 square miles, with 
@ POPULATION of 2,910,000. In October, 1912, Servia, in common with the members of the Balkan 
League, declared war against Turkey, and upon its settlement looks for the long-coveted “littl 
window ” looking upon the Adriatic Sea. 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Peter I., elected 1903, after the murder of King Alexander I., though 
the new King was not formally recognised by Great Britain for several years. 


GOVERNMENT.—A Constitutional Monarchy, based on the Constitution of 1889, which gives the 
executive authority to the King, assisted by a Council of State with 16 members. The legislative 
authority is exercised by the King in conjunction with the National Assembly (Narodna Skupshtina), 
composed of 160 Deputies. 

Mongy.—1 dinar of 100 paras=9}d., thus equal to the franc, lira, etc. Silver Coins of 2, 1, and 
# din, Nickel—20, 10, and 5 paras. Bronze—10 and 6 paras. Austrian money passes at the rate 
of 2 kréne for 2 dinar =20°28 paras. i 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 

Postage.—To the {inited Kingdom, 25 paras per 20 grammes ; to Austria-Hungary, 10 paras. 

RaILWAys, ETO.—577 miles open for traffic. Highways, 3,500 miles, mostly bad roads. River 
navigation, 394 miles. 

Books OF REFERENCE.—M. E. Durham, “‘ Through the Lands of the Serb,” 1904; Prince 
Lazarovich Hrebelianovich, ‘‘ The Servian People,” 1911; W. Miller, ‘The Balkans (Story of 
the Nations),” 1898; Herbert Vivian, ‘‘Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise”; H. de Windt, 
“Through Savage Europe.” (See also Books of Reference: Bulgaria, Rumania, and Montenegro.) 


BELGRADE (Serv. Beograd). | The principal street, which is over a mile long, 


POPULATION (1911), 90,890. Picturesquely | 
placed on a rocky point on the right bank of | 
the Danube, occupies the site of the Roman 
Singidunum at the Save-Danube confluence. | 
Its position on the frontier (unusual for the 
capital of a European country) encourages | 
political disturbances, conspirators having only | 
to cross the Danube to be on Austrian soil. 


Hore1s.—Bristol; Grand; Moscow. 


Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES.—Theatre 
Square. 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs to or from Station, 2 
dinar’; half-an-hour’s drive, 1 dinar. Electric 
trams—Most start from Station or Moscow 
Hotel; fares, 5 to 25 paras. 


H.B.M, MINIsTER.—Sir Ralph Paget, K.C.M.G. | 
‘H.B.M. Vick-CONSULATE, 
UNITED STaTEs VICE CONSULATE-GENERAL. 


is the Teratsia: here are the palace, the leading 
hotels, and shops. This “ White City,” with 
its broad, modern strects lit by electricity, is, 
on the surface at all events, flourishing and 
Prosperous. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Citadel (said to 
be armed with guns fit for museums); Royal 
Palace (New Konak); National Museum (large 
collection of antiquities, curios, National 
Museum, etc.); Kali-megden Garden (the 


| fashionable resort, with fine views of the Danube 


and surrounding country); Ethnographical 
Museum; Church of Svent Marko (tombs of 
Alexander I. and Queen Draga). 
RaILways.—With the exception of the trunk 
line to Constantinople (see page 178), the lines are 
unimportant. From Nisch, on that line, there is 
a branch to Ristovats (76 miles) on the Turkish 


- frontier, and thence via Uskub to Salonica (210 


miles). There is also a branch from Lupovo to 


: Kraguyeyats. 
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SPAIN. 

A Kingdom in the south-west of Europe, with a coast line of 712 miles on the Mediterranean 
and 605 miles on the Atlantic sea-board. AREA, 190,050 square miles. Some three-fourths of the 
Peninsula is an arid table-land, with a mean height of over 2,000 feet above sea level, but in the 
south and cast the scenery is varied and attractive. Owing to the configuration of the country, 
the climate is one of extremes, and central Spain is a Siberia in winter and a Sahara in the summer. 
On the south coast, however, a comparatively genial winter is enjoyed—indeed, Malaga is one of 
the mildest winter resorts of Europe. POPULATION (1910), 19,588,700, including the Canaries, 
the Balearic Isles, ete. 

RELIGION.—Roman Catholic. Spain is the “‘ most Catholic ” country in Europe, but Protestant 
faiths are tolerated. - 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Alphonso XIII, born 1886, succeeded at birth. 

GOVERNMENT.—A Constitutional Monarchy, based on the Constitution of 1876, by which the 
exccutive is vested in the Sovereign and a Council of Ministers, and the legislative power “‘in the 
Cortes with the King.” The Cortes (Parliament) consists of two Chambers, the Senate (limited to 
360 members) and Congress (406 deputies). 


MONEY.—100 centimés=1 peseta (£1=27 to 27} pesetas). Gold Coins—20, 10, and 5 pesetas 
(rarely seen); Silver Coins—1 and 5 pesetas, and 20 and 25 centimés. Bronze Coins—1, 2, 5, 
10 centim6s. As there is no coin between 1 and 5 peseta pieces, the cost of travelling is indirectly 
raised to the tourist. The bronze coins—10 centimés and 5 centimés—ske popularly known as 
perra gorda (big dog) and perra chica (little dog). Paper money is largely in use. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 


PosTaGE.—To the United Kingdom, 25 cent. per 20 grammes, and 15 cent. for every 15 grammes 
beyond; to Gibraltar and Portugal, 10 cent. per 15 grammes. Parcels—2 pesetas 95 cent. for 
parcels (not exceeding 5 kilog.), but they can only be sent through a railway company—not through 
the post office. 

TELEGRAPHS.—To the United Kingdom, 34 cent. a word ; inland, 1 peseta 5 cent. for 15 words, 
each additional word 10 cent. For inland telegrams the telefonem (telephone message) at same 
price is quicker. It is handed in and delivered as a telegram in writing, the actual telephoning 
being done by the officials. 

LANGuAGE.—Spanish (lengua Castellana) is generally spoken, but many of the hotel waiters are 
Italian, and mostly polyglot. The place names are often of Moorish extraction. 


VOCABULARY.—Gardens, alameda ; castle, alcazar ; minaret, alminar ; flat roof, azotea ; glazed 
tiles, azulejos; suburb, barrio; barracks, cuartel; shrine, ermita; junction, empaime; -circus, (cross 
roads), glorieta ; exchange, lonja; mosque-altar, mihrab; promenade, paseo ; pass, puerta ; porch 
(sanctuary), puerta del perdon; park, quinta ; 46 kilogrammes, quintal ; cathedral, seo; mountain 
range, sierra; plain, vega; court-yard, zagouan; railway, ferro carril; ticket, billete; station, 
estacion ; luggage, equipaje ; smoker, fumadore ; ladies’ compartment, para sefioras ; town, ciudad ; 
village, lugar ; street, calle; square, plaza; church, iglesia; inn, fonda; guide, guia; porter, 
mozo de cordel; room, cuarto; bed, cama; pillow, almohada ; linen, ropa; towel, patio; light, 
luz ; fire, fuego; bath, baito; w.c., retrete (in hotels, ‘No. 100”); waiter, mozo ; chambermaid, 
camarera, muchacha ; “boots,” mozo de posada, muchacho ; breakfast, almuerzo ; dinner, comida ; 
fork, tenedor ; knife, cuchillo ; spoon, euchara; plate, plato ; glass, vaso ; half-bottle, media botella ; 
wine, vino; beer, cerveza; water, agua; coffee, café; tea, té; meat, carne; eggs, huevos ; 
morning, maiuna ; mid-day, mediodia ; eve, vispera ; night, noche ; early, temprano ; late, tarde ; 
large, largo; small, chiquito; high, alto; low, bajo; near, cerca; far, lejos; to the right, a a 
derecha; to the left, a la izquierda ; straight on, bien derecho ; allowed, permitido ; prohibited, 
prohibido ; stamps, sedlos; pin, alfiler; needle, aguja; hair-pins, horguilla; 1, uno; 2, dos; 
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8, tres; 4, cuatro ; 5, cinco ; 6, seis; 7, siete ; 8, ocho; 9, nueve ; 10, diez ; 20, veinte ; 30, treinta ; 
50, cincuenta ; 100, ciento; 1st, primero; 2nd, segundo; 3rd, tercero. 

PurasEs.—Yes, Si; No, No; If you please, Si gusta Usted; Thank you, Gracias; Pardon, 
Perdone me, Usted ; “Tip,” Propina; Do you understand? Entiende? Give me- , Deme 
Usted —— ; I want——, Yo necessito—— ; Let us go! Vamos! Bring me hot (cold) water, Traigame 
Usted agua (fria) caliente ; How much ? Cuanto # It is dear (cheap), F caro (barato) ; Hurry ! Date 
prisa! Stop! Parada! Do we change trains (carriages) here ? Cambiamos de tren (coches) aqui ? 
Where is the—— ? Donde esté el—— ? How long to wait? Cuanto tiempo paramos? No room, 
No hay asientos ; Take your seats, Viajeros al tren; entrance, Entrada; exit, Salida. 


“spanish Self-Taught,” 1/-; cloth, 1/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, cte., for Travellers), London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (See 
Introduction.) 


HorTets.—There are now many excellent hotels in the principal tourist resorts ; in other towns, 
whilst the best are passable and for the most part clean, they are not luxuriously furnished. There 
is a good table kept, and the dinner is usually satisfactory. The fondas of the towns are inferior, 
the posadas are only inns, and the ventas of the country small taverns. Usually payment is at a 
fixed price per day, which may or may not include dinner and wine. 


TRAVEL.—The best season is probably the autumn, or early spring for the southern provinces. 
At other seasons the treeless country is apt to prove monotonous and forbidding; after passing 
the Pyrenees there is little natural scenery to attract until the valley of the Ebro is reached. In 
the small towns the hotel accommodation is often second-rate, the fare indifferent, and this even 
where there are architectural remains or other attractions of great interest. Beggars are numerous 
and sometimes troublesome. Coffce is the usual drink ; chocolate occasionally. Breakfast (desayuno) 
is ugually served in the bedroom; déjeQner (almuerzo), 11 to 1; and dinner (comida), 6 to 7 p.m., 
but in the north and at Madrid 8 p.m. is the more usual hour. 


RaAILWAYS.—9,161 miles open in 1912; the trains are slow, and the accommodation poor. There 
is the tren expreso (1st and 2nd class only), and the tren rapido (1st class, or 1st and 2nd class only), 
attaining an average speed of 40 km., the ordinary trains (correo) 25 km., and the mixed even slower. 
The cars are heated (caloriferos), but the 3rd class is quite impossible for long journeys, and 2nd 
class very uncomfortable. Pillows (almohadas) and blankets (mantas) may be hired. The sleeping 
cars have observation compartments (camas berlinas) on many trains, there are also saloons (salones) 
for parties of sixor more. Return and circular tour tickets at reduced prices are issued. Greenwich 
time is now adopted. No through carriages from France to Spain, as the gauge is different. Distant 
Railway Tickets, available for travel over a journey from 2,000 to 12,000 kilometres, are issued by 
the Spanish railway companies. The fares range from 165 pesetas (1st class) and 123p. 20c. (2nd 
class) for the shorter distance to 660p. and 495p. for the longer distance. Validity, from 3 to 15 
months. Luggage: 30 kg. free; excess charges vary; luggage may be sealed (precintar) on the north 
railways as a precaution against pilfering en route. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—E. de Amicis, “Spain and the Spaniards,” 1885; G. Borrow, “ The 
Bible in Spain”; K. L. Bates, “Spanish Highways and Byways,” 1900; René Bazin, “ Terre 
@Espagne,” 1899; A. G. Bell, “The Magic of Spain”; A. F. Calvert, “Spain,” 2 vols., 1911; 
“Impressions of Spain”; Richard Ford, “Spain” (embodied in Murray’s Handbook for Spain), 
1906; H. A. Franck, “Four Months afoot in Spain,” 1911; H. Gadow, “In Northern Spain,” 
1897; A. J. C. Hare, ‘“‘ Wanderings in Spain,” 1904; J. Hay, “Castilian Days,” 1897; 
M. How, “Sun and Shadow in Spain,” 1012; Major A. S. Hume, “ History of Modern Spain,” 
1906; Mrs. A. Le Blond, “ Cities and Sights of Spain,” 1904; W. 8. Maugham, “The Land of 
the Blessed Virgin,” 1905; S. Lane Poole, ‘“‘ The Moors in Spain (Story of the Nations),” 1886 ; 
F. H. A. Seymour, “ Saunterings in Spain,” 1906; R. Shaw, “Spain from Within,” 1910; 
L. Williams, ‘“‘ The Land of the Dons,” 1902; C. W. Wood, “ The Romance of Spain,” 1900. 
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MADRID. | 

POPULATION, 597,573. A fine city, on an 
eminence rising from a lofty plain. It boasts | 
some magnificent streets and squares; its | 
new Grunvia being one of the finest boulevards | 
in Europe, but it is not attractive as a residence, | 
owing to its trying climate. The small river | 
Manzanares flows through the west quarter. | 

HOTELS.—De Paris, strictly first class (see | 
advt.); Ritz; Rome; Inglés—see “ Bradshaw's | 
Continental Guide. 

Post OFFICE.—10, Calle de Carretas, near 
Puerta del Sol. Stamps sold at Tobacconists. 

TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—3, Calle del Correo. 

CoNVEYANCES.—Cabs—Per course, 1 peseta ; 
per hour, 2 pesetas, Electric trams—Very good 
service in the city, mostly starting from Puerta 
del Sol. Steam trams to more distant places. 

H.B.M. AMBASsADOR.— Sir Maurice de | 
Bunsen, G.C.V.O. 

UNITED STATES MINISTER.—Hon. H. C. Ide. 

H.B.M. ConsvULATE. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE. 

ENGLISH CHURCH.—4, Calle de Leganitos. | 

THEaTRES.—Real (Opera), Espanol, Princesa, | 
Comedia. 

From the Puerta del Sol, a large plaza at the 
centre of the city, the Calle Mayor runs west to | 
the Campo del Moro and the river, and the 
Calle de Alcala runs east, crossing the Boulevard | 
to the Park and Plaza de Toros (Bull Ring). | 
The Calle d’Arenal from the Puerta del Sol | 
leads to the Plaza Oriente and Royal Palace ; 
some of the best shops are on the Carrera de 3S. 
Jeronimo, on the east of the Puerta del Sol, lead- 
ing to the Paseo del Prado and Museum. 


! from a painting by Velasquez) ; 
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PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.— MUSEUMS AND 
GALLERIES — Royal Armoury (Armoria), with 
finest collection of armour and arms in Europe, 
not excepting the famous Vienna Armoury ; Prado 
Gallery (Museo del Prado), especially rich in 
works of Velasquez, Murillo, Ribera, and El 
Greco; Real Academia (paintings by Murillo, 
Ribera, and Rubens); Palace of National 
Museums (National History and Archwological 
Museum, Library, and Gallery of Modern Art); 


| Artillery Museum (war trophies and relics) ; 


Naval Museum. Churches—San Pedro (oldest 
church in Madrid, dating from 14th century) ; 
San Jeronimo el Real (Alphonso XIII. married 
here); San Francisco el Grande (modelled on 
the Pantheon of Rome); Cathedral, near Royal 
Palace (building); Santa Barbara (marble altar- 
piece by Olivieri, Tomb of Ferdinand VI. by 
Sabatini); San Isidoro (pictures by Morales, 
Rizzi, and (?) Titian). PuBLIc BUILDINGS—Royal 
Palace, an enormous building in the late 
Renaissance style, 500 feet square, and 100 feet 


| high, which cost over three millions sterling ; 


the grand staircase is the finest of any royal 
palace in Europe. Equestrian Statue of Philip 


| IV., by Tacca in Plaza del Oriente (modelled 


Palace del 
Congressi (Cortes sit here); Torre de los 
Lujanes (Francis I. of France imprisoned here) ; 
Plaza de Toros (Bull Ring, accommodating 
14,000 spectators). 


RalLway STATIONS.—There are three stations : 
the Estacién del Norte, for trains to the north 
and west of Spain, and to France via Bordeatx 
and Irun; the Estacién del Mediodia, for the 
south ; and the Estacién de las Delicias, for the 
direct line for Lisbon. 


SWEDEN. 


Until 1905 a joint Kingdom with Norway, occupying the east half of the Scandinavian Peninsula. 
Its length is over 1,000 miles, and breadth 300 miles, and for the most part is flat land, with large 
lakes. Sweden consists roughly of three regions; the southern part (Scania) fertile and comparatively 
populous, the central mining region, and the forest regions of the north (Norrland), extending to 
the bleak tundras of Lapland. AREA, 172,876 square miles. POPULATION (1910), 5,521,043, which 
includes some 22,000 Finns and 7,000 Lapps. : 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Gustaf V. (great-grandson of Bernadotte), succeeded 1907. 

GOVERNMENT.—A Constitutional Monarchy, the executive powers being entrusted to the 
Sovereign, assisted by a Council of State, and the legislative authority by the Sovereign in conjunction 
with the Diet (Parliament). The Diet consists of two Chambers, the first Chamber of 150 members 
and the second Chamber of 230 members, elected by universal suffrage. 
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RELIGION.—Lutheran Church, to which the Sovereign must belong. 

MoNnEY.—100 dre=1 krona =1s. 1}d. (18 kronor =£1). Gold Coins—20, 10, and 5 kronor. Silver 
pieces—2 and 1 kronor; 50,25,and 10 dre. Bronze—5,2,and16re. Bank Notes are in denomina- 
tions of 1,000, 100, 10, and 5 kronor; the currency of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark are legal 
tender in all three countries. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 

PosTaGE.—To the United Kingdom, 20 ére for 20 grammes. 

TELNGRAPH.—23 dre each word to the United Kingdom, 6 dre inland (minimum 10 words). 

LanauaGE.—Swedish, but English is more or less understood on main routes. 


“Swedish Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6 (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers). London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (See 
Introduction.) 


TRAVEL.—Sweden has many attractions to offer the tourist. To the yachtsman it is a paradise, 
and in most coast towns sailing boats with reliable men can be hired, even for occasional visitors. 
Canoeing, rowing, swimming, and gymnastics have been carried to a fine art. Tennis tournaments 
are held each year at Stockholm and Gothenburg, and there are golf courses at Hind&s and Falster, 
not far from Trelleborg. Opportunities for shooting and fishing are plentiful, but can only be 
enjoyed by arrangement with the local owners. Salmon are taken in the River Lagan, in South 
Sweden, and in other places in the north. The best months are from the middle of June to the 
end of August, but in the south any time between the middle of May and the middle of September 
may be chosen with confidence. In the most southern parts of Sweden the actual midsummer 
night does not last more than four or five hours, and in Stockholm not more than about two hours. 
A few hours’ journey north of the capital it is light the whole of the 24 hours, and at Gellivare, 
Kiruna, and Abisko (in Lapland, by rail from Stockholm) the sun can be seen at midnight, In 
these districts at the end of July the night is not more than a couple of hours long. Dalecarlia 
is an ancient province of Sweden, which will repay a visit to those who are interested in the history 
and memorials of the country, or of its ancient population. The scenery is remarkably beautiful, 
and the peasants are still to be seen in the ancient dresses of the district, which vary in different 
localities. The largest ironworks in the kingdom are at Domnarfvet; the largest paper mills are 
at Kvarnsveden; and at Falun, the capital of the province, there is 8 copper mine which was once 
the richest in the world. Jamtland, the province crossed by the line of railway between Stockholm 
and Trondhjem, is much visited in summer by tourists. It has been called the “‘ Land of Waterfalls,” 
the finest of which (T&nnforsen, near Dufed), is 100 feet high and 230 feet wide. Lapland, the most 
northern part of Sweden, is within the polar circle. The tourist travels by the most northerly 
railway in the world, but there are comfortable corridor carriages, performing the journey of 900 
miles from Stockholm in 40 hours. It is the ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun,” and the home of this 
nomadic people, who, with their vast herds of reindeer, curious dress, and their tent-like dwellings, 
lend a special interest to this part of the country. There are hotels at Gellivare and Kiruna, and 
at Abisko a comfortable inn under the control of the Swedish Tourist Club. The northern terminus 
of the railway line is at Narvik, a Norwegian town on the shores of the Atlantic; further south 
only 30 miles of line remain to be completed, connecting with Tornea, in Russian: Lapland, when 
there will be through railway communication between the capitals of Sweden and Finland: The 
Swedes are very polite, and the least rudeness, even by inadvertence, is resented quickly. Living 
is cheap, and the fare good. The sale of spirits is a state monopoly, and most hotels have licences 
to sell wines only. Breakfast is more substantial than in France or Germany ; the mid-day meal 
is dinner; supper is served in the evening. Dining cars accompany the express trains Malmé— 
Stockholm; Malmé—Gotenburg—Christiania, Gotenburg—Stockholm ; Upsala, Gefle, and Langsele 
—Boden. (Dinner, 2.50 kronor.) For travellers by other trains there are provided numerous 
railway restaurants, 
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RAILWAYS.—8,504 miles open (1910), of which 2,746 miles belong to the State. Fares—For long 
distances the fares are low, the zone tariff being in force on most lines. The State Railway 2nd 
class fare for a distance of 100 km. is 48. 4d. ; 500 km., 188. 11d. ; 1,000 km., £1 11s. 6d. ; 2,000 km., 
£2 10s. 5d. Thus the 2nd class fares from Trelleborg to Stockholm (390 miles), is 22s. 9d.; Tralle- 
borg to Gothenburg (200 miles), 138. 10d.; Gothenburg to Stockholm (275 miles), 178. 10d. ; 
Stockholm to Riksgransen (925 miles), 42s. 8d. Trelleborg to Berlin (240 miles), 24s. 9d. There 
is a small fixed extra charge (irrespective of distance) for travelling by the express trains. Various 
gauges, from 2} to 4 feet 10 inches. The trains are fairly rapid and most comfortable, well-appointed 
corridor carriages being run on all the lines. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—R. C. Anderson, ‘“‘ Canoeing and Camping Adventures,” 1910; R. N. 
Bain, “ Scandinavia: A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden,” 1905; J. H. W. 
Fulton, “ With Ski in Norway and Lapland,” 1911; A. J. C. Hare, “ Sketches in Holland and 
Scandinavia”; T. N. Kelyneck, “Scandinavian Winter Health Resorts,” 1910; E. B. Kennedy, 
“Thirty Seasons in Scandinavia,” 1903; L. Mohn, “ La Suéde et la Revolution Norvegiénne,”” 
1905; “Sweden: Its People and its Industry: Historical and Statistical Handbook,” 1904 ; 
“ Swedish Touring Club Guide’; W. Thomas, ‘‘ Sweden and the Swedes,” 1898; F. H. Wood, 
“Sweden and Norway.” (See also Books of Reference for Norway and for Denmark.) 

STOCKHOLM. . H.B.M. MINISTER. 

POPULATION (1910), 341,986. Anirregularcity | H.B.M. ConsuLATE. 
on islands and the shore between Lake Malar, UNITED STATES MINISTER.—Hon. C. H. Graves. 
aud the sea, with streets rising from the waterlevel | | UNITED STATES CONSULATE-GENERAL. 
in terraces, and reached by the Katrina Hiss, a!: ENGLISH CHURCH. 
gigantic free hydraulic lift. It is one of the! ‘THearREs.—Royal Opera House; Royal 
most beautifully situated cities in Europe, and | Dramatic Theatre; Nya Theatre; Oscar 
with ite numerous waterways suggests Venice | Theatre; Vasa Theatre; Sédra Theatre, ete. 


to the traveller. Indeed, it has a far better | Café-Concerts with miscellaneous entertainments. 
claim to the popular epithet, “The Venice of | Crystal Salon, Mosebacke. 


zi | 
the North,” than Amsterdam or Rotterdam. | phe best tour of the suburbs can be made by 


MAIN STREETS.—On the main land the Birger | automobile in about 2 hours, including Karlberg 
Jarl’s gatan runs north from the Nybroviken and | Castle, Solna Kyrka, Brunsviken Lake, Ulrikedal 
Strandvagen (quay), and the Regering’s gatan | park, Alkistan, Queen Christine’s Road, to 
running north from Gustav Adolf’s Square. The | Fiskartorpet, Ladugardsgardet, Djurgarden, and 
Drottning-gatan runs north from the Quay to the | Park, in which is Rosendal. 

Observatory, and on it pedestrians keep to the left. 

HorTets.—Grand and Grand Royal; Rydberg; | 
Continental; Regina; Kronprinsen; Belfrage. 

RESTAURANTS. — Grand and Grand Royal; 
Rydberg; Opera; Hasselbacken, 


Excursions may be made to Upsala, Grips- 
holm, Drottningholm, and Saltsjébaden. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.— MUSEUMS AND 
GALLERIES—National Museum (antiquities, with 
fine collections of relics of the stone age, coins, 

Post OFrice.—General Office at Vasagatan; | china, sculpture); Northern Museum, including 
branches at Hotorget, Lilla Nygatan, etc. Poste Museum of Costumes (very interesting sociological 


Restante Office open 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Stamps | and historical collection of native costumes, 


sold by tobacconists and grocers. | war trophies, armour); Academy of Science 


TELEGRAPH.—2, Skeppsbron. Open day and | (ethnographical collection, with objects found 
night. Telegram to United Kingdom, 28 ére | by Capt. Cook in the Antarctic, 1772-5, 
a word. | and Nordenskjold’s collection from the Arctic 

CONVEYANCES. — Horse cabs are almost , Seas). The Skansen is a unique open-air 
extinct, having been replaced by automobiles. | museum in an enormous park of 7,000 acres, 
Tramways in all principal streets. Steamers ply |in which the chief natural features of the 
locally, the cheapest form of locomotion. | Swedes are reproduced, while the native fauna 


daiizeay Goole 
+, 
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and flora are well represented. A striking | takes place); Stadium (magnificent amphi- 
feature of the park is a number of specimens | theatre of brick and granite, all under cover, 
of old dwellings from the different districts, | with room for 25,000 spectators), which was 
mostly brought hither bodily and occupied by | built for the 1912 Olympic Games, but is to be 
peasants in the local costumes. There is also a | a permanent structure; Riddarhus (portraits 
small open-air Zoo, on the lines of Hagenbeck’s | of Swedish nobles) ; National Library. 
famous Zoological Gardens at Hamburg, but | Churches—Riddarholms Kyrka (tombs); Stor- 
somewhat poor and unattractive. PUBLIC | kyrkan; St. Gertrud (German); St. Jacobs; 
BUILDINGS—Royal Palace (State apartments, | Clara Kyrka (spire 340 feet high, tomb of the 
Riks Sal, where the opening of Parliament | poet Bellman); Katarina Kyrka, etc. 


SWITZERLAND. 


This mountainous central State is the focus or culminating point of the great Alpine ranges, 
bordering on France, Italy, Germany, and Austria, which forms the watershed of the Rhine, Rhone, 
and other rivers. In short, Switzerland is the roof of Europe, whose walls are formed by the 
successive ranges of the Pennine, Lepontine, and Rhetian ranges, which rise from the plains of 
Piedmont, Lombardy, and Venetia. It has an ARRA of 15,976 square miles, comprising The Jura 
terraces on the lower slopes of the western chain; the Plain, a hilly district between Geneva and 
the Aar; the Mountain Region of central Switzerland around the Rigi; the Alpine Region around 
Brienz. The Alps consist of the lofty ridge centreing at St. Gothard ; whence the Lower Alps of 
the Oberland extend west to the Rhéne, and east through the Grisons into Tyrol. The Swiss Alps 
comprise the Pennine, from Mount Blanc to the Matterhorn and Mount Rosa, and the passes of 
Great St. Bernard and St. Théodule ; the Helvetian, from Mount Rosa to the Bernardino Pass in 
the Grisons; the Rhwtian, eastward of the Bernardino. The highest point within Swiss territory 
is the Dom, near Saas, 14,935 feet. Mont Blanc (Haute-Savoie) is in France, while the actual 
summits of Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn are really in Italian territory. 


POPULATION (1910), 3,741,971; of these, a little over 2 millions are Protestants, and 1} millions 
Roman Catholics. 


PRESIDENT.—M. Edouard Miller (1913). 


GOVERNMENT.—A Federal Republic of 22 Cantons. The present constitution dates from 1874, 
and vests the executive and legislative authority in a parliament of two Chambers, exercised through 
a Federal Council of seven members. The two Chambers consist of a State Council (Stdnderath) of 
44 members, chosen by the Cantons (two for each Canton), and a National Council (Nationalrath) 
of 167 Deputies, elected by universal suffrage, one Deputy for every 20,000 citizens. These two 
Chambers form together the Federal Assembly (Bundes Versammlung). Two unique features of 
the Federal Constitution are the Referendum and the Initiative, which assert “‘ the sovereignty of 
the people” in the most uncompromising manner. The Referendum is the right of the people to 
veto any law passed by the Federal Assembly if this is demanded by 30,000 citizens, or eight Cantons. 
The Initiative gives to the people the right of proposing legislative measures in the Federal Assembly, 
providing at least 50,000 citizens demand it. 

RELIGION.—There is no Federal Church, absolutely free exercise of worship being guaranteed. 
Each Canton, however, has its own independent church organisation. 

Monky.—Switzerland, belonging to the Latin Monetary Union, coins of France and Belgium 
are current. Italian silver coins below 5 lire are, however, not only not legally current, but are 
Prohibited. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—Metric system. 


PosTaGE.—To the United Kingdom, 25c. for 20 grammes (f-ounce), and 15c. for each additional 


20 grammes. Inland, 10c. for 250 grammes (about jIb.). Post Cards, Sc, inland and 1c. foreign, 
¥ 
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TELEGRAPHS—Inland, 2}c. a word, plus 30c. for the telegram ; to the United Kingdom, 25c. a 
word, plus 50c. The telegraph system is very complete and very popular, there being 2,361 offices. 


LaNevage.—French, German, and Italian are spoken ; English is very generally understood. 


TRAVEL.—Switzerland was at one time said to rival Italy as being the most economical country 
for foreign travel, but in both these lands modern conditions have increased the cost of living, and 
of late years there has been an upward tendency. In the early spring, however, when the country 
is at the height of-its beauty, those who are able or willing to take their holiday will find their 
reward in lowest prices and the maximum of attention. Excellent and well-managed hotels and 
pensions are found in all towns and tourist resorts at prices varying upwards from 8 francs for the 
Hotels, and from 5 francs for the pensions, Tourists moving from place to place may calculate that 
@ comfortable tour can be based upon an expenditure of from 20 to 25 francs per day, exclusive 
of what may have to be paid for mountain ascents. Those who are not accustomed to climbing 
will be well advised to provide themselves with a guide, even for the well-known passes and 
roads, except in the late summer. The manager of the hotel, or the concierge, will always assist 
in making the necessary arrangements. 


DILIGENcES over all roads not served by the railways, but it is sometimes cheaper for parties 
of three or more to hire a private carriage, which costs from 15 to 20 francs a day, but in all cases 
return fare has also to be paid. See “ Bradshaw's Continental Guide” for Fares, Itineraries of 
Tours, and combined Rail, Steamer, and Diligence Services. 


RaAILways.—About 3,131 miles open, including mountain lines, in 1910. Mid-European time is 
kept, which is one hour in advance of Greenwich time. Fares vary, being about 20 francs per 100 
miles first class, and 15 francs second class. Return Tickets, 25 per cent. less; children, half-price ; 
Circular Tour Tickets at a reduction; and Tourist Season Tickets, available over all but the moun- 
tain lines, for periods of from 14 days to six months. 


Books oF REFERENCE.—E. B. D' Auvergne, “ Switzerland in Sunshine and Snow,” 1912 ; Grenfell 
Baker, “ The Model Republic,” 1895 ; Mrs. F. Burnaby, “ The High Alps in Winter”; Sir W. M. 
Conway, “The Alps from end to end,” 1895; W. A. B. Coolidge, “ Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide 
Books,” 1893; V. M. Crawford, “ Switzerland of To-day,” 1911; W. 8. Dawson, “ Social Switzer- 
land,” 1897; J. D. Forbes, “ Travels through the Alps,” 1900 ; C. L, Freeston, “ High Roads of 
the Alps,” 1910; J. Sowerby, “ The Forest Cantons of Switzerland,” 1802 ; R. Stead, “ Switzerland 
(Story of the Nations),” 1890; A. T. Story, “ Swiss Life in Town and Country,” 1902; J. A. 
Symonds, “ Life in the Swiss Highlands,” 1802. For climbing, see books by Coolie, Whymper, 
Conway, and Abraham. 


BERN, or BERNE (from Béren, bears). | 


POPULATION (1910), 85,264. The capital of 
the Swiss Republic. It stands on a rocky height, 
1,760 feet above the sea level, in a sharp bend of 
the River Aar, and it is claimed to be one of the | 
most picturesque towns in Europe. Founded in 
1191 by the Duke of Zihringen, it has had a 
somewhat striking and turbulent history, traces | 
of which are still to be found in the old colonnaded ; 
streets and medieval towers. The highest part of 


It is also famous all over the world for the 
| International Conventions which have been 
held there. The principal street of the town, 
which bears four names in its course, runs from 
west to east; and at the latter end, near the 
Nydeck Briicke over the river, is the bear pit, 
where the town bears (from which the name is 
derived) are kept. 


Horeis.—Bernerhof; National Park, ete. 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs: One horse 80c. and 


the town is called the Bundeshiuser, from which ; 
the banks of the river may be reached by an ; 
elevator. Berne is the capital of the Canton, 
the seat of the Swiss Government, and the 
headquarters of the International Postal Union. 


two horse 1.20fr. per } hour. Taxi-metres are 


| alsoin use. 


H.B.M. MINISTER.—E. W. Howard, Esq., . 
C.M.G. 
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UNITED StaTEs MINISTER.—H. 8. Boutell, Esq. | 

BriTisH CONSULATE. 

UnxiTEp States CONSULATE. 

ENGLISH CHURCH.—St. Ursula, Kirchenfeld. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Bundes Palast, 
a triple building which contains the Houses of 
Parliament and the Federal Council Offices ; 
Historical Museum, on Helvetia Platz; Swiss ; 
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ornamented, and with a double staircase; 
the State archives are deposited in the basement. 
Botanical Gardens, containing many rare 
specimens of Alpine flora. On the outskirts of 
Berne there are three celebrated points of view : 
the Kleine Schanze, near the Cemetery; the 
Grosse Schanze, across the railway line from the 
station; and the Schlanzii, from the terrace of 


National Library, near the south end of the , which a most beautiful prospect of the surround- 
Kirchenfeld Bridge ; Kunst Museum, collection ; ing district may be obtained. Gurten Kulm, a 
of sculptures and paintings, and the Natural | favourite health resort, 2,825 feet above the 
History Museum immediately opposite; | sea, is reached by a funicular railway running 
Rathaus, erected after the fire of 1405, highly | every few minutes. 


TURKEY. 

The limits of the Turkish Empire in Europe have been repeatedly reduced, though nominally 
it is still a vast—if hetebogeneous—Empire stretching into Asia and Africa. Before the outbreak of 
the Balkan war the country might be said to comprise some 800,000 square miles, with a POPULATION 
estimated at about 64 millions. Indeed, if we include in the territories of the Ottoman Empire 
Egypt and Cyprus (nominally subject to it), its AREA was about one-and-a-half million square 
miles, with a population of about 354 millions. The annexation of Tripoli by Italy in 
November, 1911, reduced the area subject to the Sultan by about 410,000 square miles, and the 
population by about one million; and what further diminutions of territory may be involved by 
the settlement eventually arrived at as a result of the war against the allied states which 
commenced in October, 1912, it is impossible to say. 

Lan@vuaGs,—The population comprises many different nations, speaking numerous dialects. 
Turkish is the Court and Official language; French is most generally used in intercourse with 
foreigners ; Greek by the agricultural traders; Italian by the sea-faring population. 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Sultan Mohammed V., succeeded to the throne April, 1909, on the 
deposition of his elder brother, Abdul Hamid IT. 

GOVERNMENT.—A Constitutional Monarchy, based on the Constitution forced on Sultan Abdul 
Hamid in 1876. This was practically suspended till the peaceful revolution of 1908, which culminated 
in 1909 by the deposition of the Sultan and the proclamation of his younger brother, the present 
Sultan. The Constitution was at the same time remodeiled, and provided for a parliament of 
two chambers, a senate and a chamber of deputies. The initiation of legislation remained with 
the executive, i.e., the ministry, or Turkish Cabinet, and all measures were subject to the veto of 
either chamber. In the disturbances arising from the losses of the Balkan war, however, 
constitutional forms have been largely nominal, and have varied with popular clamour and the 
rise and fall of ministries. 

RELIGION.—Mohammedanism is the State religion, but certain non-Mohammedan creeds are 
officially recognised. 

Monzy.—40 paras=1 piastre=2d.; 100 piastre=1 gold lira, or Turkish pound, or 18s. English. 
Silver Coins of 10 and 2) paras; 1, 2,5, and 20 piastre pieces. The Medjidieh is a 20-piastre 
Piece, but is reckoned as worth only 19 plastres in payments by the Government. Much old 
and debased currency remains in circulation. The gold lira of 100 piastres is usually accepted as 
the equivalent of 108 silver piastres. The £ is worth 110 silver piastres; French 20 franc=95 
Piastres. Notes for 6 liras are issued by the Imperial Ottoman Bank, which can be obtained in 
London. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.—1 oke=2jlbs. (about); 1 stater=44 0ke (125Ibs.). 
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Post OFrices.—These are Turkish and Foreign (British, Austrian, French, German, and Russian); 
there is no delivery. Hotel servants call at all the offices. 
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TELEGRAPHS.—To the United Kingdom, 8 piastres a word. 


cloth, 2/6 (Marlborough's Self-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Iondon—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. 


“Turkish Sclf-Taught,” 2/-; 
Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers). 
(See Introduction.) 


HINTS FOR TRAVELLERS.—Passports with Turkish Consular visé indispensable for travellers 
arriving by sea or overland. Local permits to travel, called ¢sekerehs, must be obtained either 
through the Consuls or the police officials. Customs’ examinations are sometimes extremely vexatious 
and meddlesome ; the judicious use of a fee will often save much annoyance. Spring and autumn 
are the best seasons ; light summer clothing is sufficient, if a great coat also is taken. The climate, 
though exhilarating, is apt to be treacherous, and care must be taken to avoid chills; sun-stroke, 
dysentery, and fever must be guarded against; bronchitis or pneumonia will often supervene 
after a severe cold. July, August, and carly September is the hot season. 


RAILWAYS.—(1909) 4,075 miles open in Europe ; chiefly connected with the through route from 
Vienna to Constantinople (see page 178). 


TseKEREHS.—For travelling in Turkey an indispensable adjunct to Passport, obtained through 
hotel; charge, 6-7 piastres. Fee for visa by Consul, 2/-. 


Books OF REFERENCE.—F. M. Crawford, “‘ Constantinople; W. E. Curtis, “‘ The Turk and his 
Lost Provinces,” 1902; R. Davey, “ The Sultan and his Subjects,” 1907; G. Dory, “ Abdul Hamid 
in Time,” 1901; Miss M. E. Durham, “The Burden of the Balkans,” 1905; G. H. Dwight, 
“Constantinople and its Problems,” 1901; Z. D. Ferriman, “ Turkey and the Turks,” 1911; J. F. 
Fraser, “ Pictures from the Balkans,” 1906 ; L. M. J. Garnett, “ Turkish Life in Town and Country ” ; 
W. H. Hutton, “ Constantinople: The Story of the Old Capital of the Empire,” 1900; Stanley 
Tane-Poole, “‘ Turkey (Story of the Nations),” 1889; W. Miller, “ Travels and Politics in the Near 
East,” 1898; W. 8. Monroe, “ Turkey and the Turks,” 1907; “ Odysseus,” “ Turkey in Europe,” 
1900; C. D. Warner, “In the Levant,” 1892; Sir Edwin Pears, “ Turkey and its People,” 1911; 
Sir W. M. Ramsey, “ The Revolution in Constantinople and Turkey,” 1909; H. F. Tozer, “The 
Highlands of Turkey,” 1898. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 


The capital of the Ottoman Empire takes 
high rank among the picturesque cities of the 
world, and, indeed, approached from the sea, it 
presents a singularly beautiful and striking 


RESTAURANTS AND Carés.—At the principal 
| hotels: Bear, Brasserie Viennoise, Grand Rue, 
Pera; Brasserie Suisse, near German Bazaar; 
Brasserie de Londres, near Galata Serai. 


Post OFFICE.—English Post Office, Passage 


appearance. Stamboul, or Constantinople proper, 
occupies the site of ancient Byzantium, and, 
like Rome, is built on seven hills. On the other 
side of the inlet, known as the Golden Horn, are 
Pera (the “ Frank quarter”) and Galata, while 
on the Asiatic shore of the Bosphorus lies 
Scutari, with its hospitals and cemeteries. 

PopuLaTion, with environs, estimated at 
1,250,000. 

HoTELS.—Pera Palace, and Therapia Summer 
Palace ; Londres: Belle Vue; Angleterre; Bristol; 
Tokatlian’s. 


| Orientale, Galata. 


TELEGRAPH OFFICES.—Grande Rue, Pera; 
Turkish Post Office, Galata. 


CoNVEYANCES.—Cabs, usually with two 
horses, short course, under 20 minutes, 5-6 
piastres; by hour, 15 p. for the first two, and 
10 p. afterwards ; the day, 80-90 p.; bargaining 
necessary, as the tariff is quite ignored. The 
vehicles are numbered, and complaints should 
be sent to the Municipality, though no laws 
relating to hackney carriages are of much use 
here. For a-drive from the railway station to 
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Pera, 15 piastres are usually paid. In rainy 
or muddy weather the charges are exorbitant ; 
bargaining is absolutely necessary. Fares the | 
same for one to four passengers. Saddle horses H 
at street corners. Ride up to Pera, 5 piastres. | 
Tramways—Trams run from the railway station 
through Stamboul to the Seven Towers, and | 
through Galata to Pera and Sichli from Karakeuy 
Bridge (New Bridge). Fares, 1} to 3 piastres | 
Ist class (2nd class not recommended). A 
concession is being sought for Electric Cars as 
at Smyrna, Salonica, Beirut, and Damascus. 


STEAMERS.—Local steamers, at intervals, to 
Scutari, Ismid, Prince’s Islands, etc., from the 
Karakeuy Bridge. Caiques—These craft are 
decidedly crank, and should only be hired in 
calm weather. The passenger reclines in the 
well of the boat, as in a punt. No tariff, but if 
engaged by the hour, 10 piastres is usually 
charged. All fares (cabs or caiques) raised 
on Sundays and Fridays. Bridge Tolls— 
Pedestrians, 10 paras; equestrians, 1 piastre ; 
carriages, 2} piastres (always paid by the fare). 
Funicular Railway; Pera is now joined to 
Galata by a tunnel rail, } mile long, worked by 
endless bands on a drum. Trains run every few 
minutes. Fare, 30 paras, Ist class. 

RatLways.—The principal station, the ter- 
minus of the trunk line from Ostend, Vienna, 
and Belgrade, is close to the Galata Bridge. | 
On the Asiatic side at Haidar Pasha, Scutari 
is the terminus for railways to Smyrna, Konia, 
and other Asia Minor lines. Ferry steamers | 
connect the two termini. Passenger steamers | 
anchor off the New Bridge (close to the Stam- j 
boul Railway Station). Charge for boat to | 
Customs House, with luggage, usually 3 frs. | 


Banks.—Imperial Ottoman, Bue de | 
Banque, Galata; Credit Lyonnais, Galata | 
Bridge ; Thos. Cook and Son, 10, Rue Cabristan. | 


H.B.M. AMBAS8ADOR.—Sir Gerard A. Lowther, | 
K.C.M.G. 


H.B.M. CONSULATE-GENERAL. 


UNITED STATES MINISTER.—Hon. 
Bockhill. 


UNITED STaTES ConsULATE. i 


la | 


WwW. W. 


ENGLISH CHURCHES.—British Embassy, Pera | 
and Therapia; Christ Church (Crimean Memorial), | 
Pera. 


| world with six minarets) ; 
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THEATRES.—Theatre Francais, Grande Rue, 
Pera. Comedies and vaudevilles several times a 
week. Theatre Municipal des Petits Champs, Pera; 
Concordia, Grand Rue, Pera; Gédik Pacha. 


CtuBs.—Orient, Grande Rue, Pera; Con- 
stantinople, Rue Cabristan. 
DRaAGOMANS.—Useful, but ignorant. Best 


obtained at hotel or through Consulate. About 
50 piastres a day, or 30 piastres for the morning. 


Trwz.—The Mohammedan reckoning is from 
the Hegira, July 16th, A.D. 622, when the 
flight of Mahomet from Mecca to Medina took 
Place. Turkish time ig now standardised, and 
is 1 hr. 56 mins. ahead of Greenwich time. 

CLIMATE.—The summer is very variable, part 
of the day being hot and another portion cold. 
Late spring and early autumn best seasons for 
travellers. Neither wine, milk, nor unboiled 
water should be drunk, nor fruit nor eggs eaten 
in any large quantities. Coffee is the most 
refreshing, cooling, and healthy beverage. 

Custom Housz.—A bakhsheesh of 5 piastres 
will expedite matters, as books and papers are 
liable to seizure for examination, and their 
return cannot be relicd on. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—For sight seeing 
the first thing will be to hire a valet-de-place, 
interpreter, or dragoman. Visits to the Seraglio 
only by Imperial Irade, which has to be obtained 
through an Embassy, and costs, including fees, 
from £4 to £5. This is generally managed 
through a Tourist Agent who conducts a party. 
Mosques may be visited without a firman at a 
cost of 5 to 10 piastres per head for each mosque. 
On visiting them, the visitor must take off his 
boots and walk in slippers, for no Turkish 
gentleman or decent person enters any house 
with dirty boots, or without taking off his goloshes 
or outer shoes. MOSQUES AND SHRINES— 
There are no less than 379 Mosques, but only 
four—8t. Sophia, Ahmedich, Suléimanieh, and 
Osmanieh—are likely to be visited. St. Sophia 
(a vast Byzantine basilica, with dome 115 feet 
across, built by Constantine, rebuilt by 
Justinian, and convertel into a Mosque by 


, Mohammed II.) ; Ahmedich (only Mosque in the 


Suléimanieh (dome 
156 fect high, fine stained glass); Osmanich 
(Sarcophagus, called the “Tomb of Con- 


! stantiné”);)Tombs: of Selim II, Mahmud I, 
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Sulieman the Great, and Mohammed II.,' service on Fridays; Howling Dervishes, Scutari, 
Conqueror of Constantinople. MvsSEUMS— service on Thursday afternoon. 

Imperial Museum of Antiquities in the old The Besphorus, meaning an “ox-ford,” is 
Seraglio, (‘Tomb of Alexander,” discovered at | about 16 miles long, with an average breadth of 
Sidon in 1887; Temple Stele of Jerusalem, 1} miles. The boats touch at about 30 places 
Siloam Inscription) ; Museum of the Janissaries on the European and Asiatic sides. From the 
(ancient costumes); Treasury (flue collection ; Golden Horn for Scutari, every half-hour, 15 
of State jewels and armour). ANTIQUITIES—In  min., 1 piastre. There are several departures 
the Hippodrome (at Maidan) are the Obelisk of ; from and to the Bridge daily, passing up the 
Theodosius, a sister obelisk to Cleopatra's | Bosphorus on the European or Asiatic side, in 
Needle; the Serpent Column, which was brought ! addition to the shorter station of Arnoutkeuy. 
from Delphi by Constantine the Great; the ' Travellers should go by one side and return by 
Colossus, whose origin is unknown; the famous , the other, or take the zig-zag steamers which call 
Porphyry Column (“ Burnt Column”), near the — on both sides. 

tomb of Mahmud, is composed of six blocks of | PLACES IN THE VICINITY.—Cemeteries at 
porphyry, so cleverly joined that it appears  Scutari; Ayub (i.e., Job), where many famous 
to be a monolith; Aqueduct of Valens (rebuilt ' Turks are interred, and its magnificent Mosque, 
by Sulieman the Magnificent); Cistern of the . beautiful white marble Fountains; the late 
1,001 Columns (actually 636 pillars); Basilica | Sultan’s Mosque; the European and also Asiatic 
Cistern (built by Constantine, and enlarged by | “ Sweet Waters”; the Sultan’s Palace, Beyler- 
Justinian); the Ancient Byzantine Walls (best | bey, adjoining Scutari; the Seven Towers 
preserved is the section, from the Seven Towers | (only five, however, remain); Brussa, the 
on the Sea of Marmora to Ayub, on the Golden | ancient Prusa, a little north of Olympus (9,100 
Horn); the Grand Bazaar (almost destroyed feet), which is the Asiatic Olympus, not to be 
by the 1894 earthquake, Persian and Turkish , confounded with the more famous Olympus of 
quarters little damaged, however); DANcING | Thessaly ; Gamlek (distant 30 miles by steamer) ; 
DERVISHES, Convent, 539, Grande Rue Pera, Prince’s Islands. 


MINOR EUROPEAN STATES. 

Andorra. A miniature Republic in the Pyrenees, between the French Department of Ariége 
and the Spanish Province of Lerida. It is under the joint protection of France and the Bishop of 
Urgel (Spain). It has an AREA of 175 square miles, and a POPULATION of 5,231. It is governed 
by a Council of 24 members, the executive being in the hands of the President, called the First 
Syndic. Andorra, the village-capital, some 3,500 fect above the sea, is reached from Toulouse by 
rail to Ax-les-Thermes, thence on horseback (no carriage road) for the remaining 30 miles. See 
F, H. Deverell’s “All round Spain”; H. Spender’s “Through the High Pyrenees”; and 
L. G. Leary’s “ Andorra, the Hidden Republic,” 1912. 

Lichtenstein, a Principality on the Rhine between the Tyrol and Switzerland, under the 
suzerainty of Austria. Reigning Sovereign, Prince John II.; succeeded 1858. Its independence 
little more than nominal, as financial affairs are supervised by the Austrian Chancellery. The 
Court of Appeal is at Vienna, and its post and telegraphs are incorporated with the Austrian system. 
AREA, 65 square miles. POPULATION, 9,854. RELIGION, Roman Catholic. Reached by railway via 
any route to Feldkirch. Capital, Vaduz (population, 1,206). It boasts of a Constitution, and there 
is a Diet of 15 members. 

Monaco—(see Route 4). 

8an Marino, a Republic under Italian protection, is reached in three hours by diligence from 
Rimini. AREA, 38 square miles. POPULATION (1910), 10,489, Population of the capital (Albergo 
del Titano), 1,500. It claims to be the oldest independent State in Europe. It is ruled by 
two Regents, appointed by the Great Council of 60 Deputies. A smaller Council acts as the 
Ministry. of this diminutive State. See J. T. Bent’s “A Freak of Freedom,” 1879; and “La 
Repubblica di San Marino,” by C. Ricci, 1904. 
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DIRECTORY OF BATHING RESORTS. 
Acquarossa, Switzerland.—27 hours from London via Basle and Lucerne. Equi-distant from Biasca 
and Locarno, in a beautiful valley, 1,800 feet above the sea, at the foot of Monte Simano. 


Waters, 78° F.—Constituents: Iron, Arsenic, and Lithia, for internal and external use. 
Medicated mud. 


Indications: Gout, Rheumatism, Anemia, Amenorrhea, and Diseases of Women. 
Hore1s.—D’Acquarossa ; des Thermes. 

Acqul, Italy.—20 miles from Alessandria ; 274 hours from London via Modane and Turin. 450 feet 

above sea; climate free from damp. 

Waters, 167° F.—Iodide and Sulphate of Lime. Hot Sulphur Springs. Fango treatment. 
Indications : Arthritis, Peripheral Neuritis, Rheumatism, Scrofula, etc, 
HOTEL.—Des Thermes, open all the year. 

Algle-les-Bains, Switzerland.—10 miles from Montreux ; 18} hours from London via Paris, Dijon, 


and Lausanne. 1,400 feet above the sea. Good scenery and many excursions. Tennis. Golf. 
Winter Sports, . 


Waters,—Hydropathic treatment and baths, Earthy and Lime Springs. 
Horeis.—Grand ; Victoria. 


Alx. 


Chapelle (Aachen), Germany.—12 hours from London via Brussels. The Aque Grani of the 
Romans, the Northern Capital of Charlemagne, who is said to have found the “ Kaiserquelle.” 
Situated in a fertile country, 450 feet above the sea level, surrounded by wooded hills. 
Thorough and excellent treatment. Baths open all the year. (For further details, see 
advt. pages.) 

Waters.—Strongly impregnated with Sulphur. The temperatures of the springs vary from 
114° to 166° F. They contain Sulphur, Chloride of Sodium, and Carbonic-acid Gas. The 
bathing houses all belong to the Municipality, and the arrangements are inferior to none in 
Europe. 

Indications ; Chronic Rheumatism, Diseases of the Skin, Gout, Paralysis, Syphilis, Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, etc. 

HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 

NUELLENS ; KAISERBAD; NEUBAD; QUIRINUSBAD—First-class hotels, all well situated, 

and under same proprietorship. 

GRAND HOTEL HENRION—Opposite the Kursaal, with beautiful garden. 

NaGEL's KaisgrHoF—Largest hotel in Aachen. Rooms from 2.50 m. 


Alx-les-Bains, France.—16} hours from London via Boulogne, Paris, and Dijon. 850 feet above 
the sea, One of the most famous spas in Europe ; situated in the centre of a picturesque valley 
of the Savoy Alps, near Lake Bourget. A pleasant and healthy place of residence, much 
frequented by the best society. Two casinos, opera house, and baccarat saloons. Tennis. 
Croquet. Golf. Season, April to November. The Thermal Establishment, which is the 
property of the State, is open throughout the year. 

Waters.—Two chief springs, the Alum and Sulphur Springs, temperature 109° to 112° F. 
Principally used externally. Cold Sulphur Spring at Marlioz; inhalation and spray rooms. 

Indications : Gout, Rheumatism, Arthritis, Neuritis, Skin Diseases, affections of the Mucous 
Membranes. The Aix Douche Massage is celebrated for treating stiff joints arising from injuries 
or chronic disease, 
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Aix-les-Bains—continued. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 

SPLENDIDE HOTEL ROYAL—Fashionable hotel, in fine clevated position. English clientéle. 
REGINA GRAND HOTEL BERNASCON—Entirely first class; 250 rooms, latest comfort. 
BEAU SITE AND VILLA—First-class hotel, beautifully situated, elevated position, fine views. 
HOTEL p’ALBION—Modern first-class hotel, near Casino. Apartments with private baths. 
NorD AND GRANDE BRETAGNE—First-class family hotel, near Baths, and facing Casino. 
Ites BRITANNIQUES—Fine position. Pension from 10.50 fr. Communicating with Baths. 
METROPOLE—First-class hotel, moderate charges. Opposite Grand Cercle and near Baths. 
LouvRE AND SAvVOY—First-class family hotel. Well situated. Open-air Restaurant. 


Aix-en-Provence.—On the P.L.M. line, not far from Marseilles. Formerly the capital of Provence. 
580 feet above the sea, Simple Thermal Waters. ‘Temperature 91° F. 


HOTe1s.—Negre-Coste ; Mirabeau; Etablissement Thermal. 


Allevard, France.—20 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M.), Macon, and Chambéry. 1,400 feet 
above the sca; amidst pleasant surroundings in a mountainous district, with interesting 
historical remains, Season, June to September. 


Waters,—Cold Su]phuretted Hydrogen, for drinking, inhalation, and spraying. The Thermal 
establishment is well spoken of. 

Indications; Chronic catarrhal conditions of the Nose, Naso-pharynx and Respiratory 
System, Chronic Skin Diseases, and Rheumatic Affections. 


Horets.—Des Bains; Plantas; de la Terrasse. 


Amélile-les-Bains, France.—26} hours from London via Paris, Toulouse, Narbonne, Perpignan, and 
Elne (Orleans and Midi Railways). 920 feet above the sea. Small population. In Department 
Pyrénées-Oricntales, situated in a sheltered valley in the mountains above Céret. An all-the- 
year-round resort, but rather hot in summer ; mild in winter, and visited then particularly by 
sufferers from respiratory troubles, 

Waters.— Alkaline Sulphurous Springs. Temperature, 70° to 145° F. 
Indications ; Kheumatism, Skin Diseases, Bronchitis, Asthma, and Chronic Catarrh of the 
Respiratory System. 
HOTEL AND THERMES PUJADE, open all the year, fine situation (sce advt). 
Amphion, France.—See Evian-les-Bains. 


Antogast Bad (Black Forest), Germany.—The nearest railway station, Oppenau, the terminal station 
of the Renchtalbahn, is reached in 16} hours from London via Boulogne, Laon, Avricourt, 
Strassburg, and Appenweier. Bad Antogast about half-an-hour’s drive from Oppenau. 1,640 
feet above the sea. Situated in the Maisach Valley, amidst forest-clad hills; its elevation, 
purity of air, pine-wood surroundings, climate, and restful conditions are all valuable factors 
in the cure. In winter, tobogganing and other sports may be enjoyed here. 

Waters.—Alkaline Chalybeate Springs, radio-active; Moor Baths; Pine-needle Baths ; 
Milk Cure; Kefir; and Joghurt. 

Indications : Chronic Rheumatic and Neuralgic conditions, Anemia, Gout, Arteriosclerosis, 
Chronic Heart Disease, Chlorosis, and Diseases of Women. 

Horgt.—Huber’s Hotel. 


Apoliinaris, Germany, near Neuenahr.—Simple Alkaline Effervescing Waters, ‘‘ The Queen of 
Table Waters.” This water, which is the property of the Aktien-Gesellschaft Apollinaris 
Brunnen, is exported to all parts of the world to the extent of 30 millions of bottles per annum. 
Many thousands visit the spring each year, 
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Argeles-de-Bigorre, France, near Lourdes,—About 22 hours from London. 1,500 feet above the 
sea, in a most sheltered and charming situation in the Pyrenees, The Thermal Establishment 
is supplied by water from Argelés-Gazost, 10 miles away. 

Waters.—Sulphides of Sodium and Calcium, used for bathing and drinking, 
Indications : Chronic Bronchitis, Laryngitis, and other Respiratory conditions. 
HoTELs.—Park; Beau-Sejour. 

Assmannshausen, Germany.—18 hours from London via Cologne, 2,000 inhabitants. Finely 
situated upon the right bank of the Rhine, above Coblence, at foot of the Niederwald, in a 
wine-growing district, 260 feet above sea. 

Waters, 82° F.—Alkaline-Saline, with Lithium, 

Indications; Rheumatism, Gout, Chronic Intestinal Catarrh, Renal Calculus, Gravel, 
Cystitis, and other Catarrhal Affections. The ‘‘ Grape Cure” may be followed here. 

HOTELS,—Krone ; Anker; Kurhaus. 


Aussee, Austria.—20 hours from London via Munich and Salzburg. 2,155 feet above the sca. 
1,800 inhabitants. On the River Traun, im Styria, surrounded by pine woods, and well sheltered 
by high mountains, Near the Lakes of Alt Aussee, Grundlsee, and Hallstatter See. Strong 
Brine baths. Whey Cure. Kurhaus. Climatic station, Sanatorium for Hydrotherapy. 

Indications ; Scrofula, Rickets, Respiratory Catarrh, and Diseases of Women. 
HOTELS.—Kaiser von Oesterreich ; Erzhrerzog Franz Carl; Johann. 


Ax-les-Thermes, France.—76 miles south from Toulouse ; 26 hours from London. 2,350 feet above 
the sea, A little old town, with 1,500 inhabitants and cclebrated thermal station, situated in 
the Ariege Valley (Pyrenees). The climate is somewhat changeable, and, owing to its altitude, 
the ovenings are often cold. Season, mid May to end of October. Interesting excursions. 
Fine scenery. 

Waters.—Many warm Sulphur springs, rauging from 63° to 171° F., used for both drinking 
and bathing. 

Indications ; Rheumatism, Scrofula, Syphilis, Chronic Dry Eczema, and other Skin Diseases. 

HOTEIS.—De France ; Sicre ; Bordeaux. 

Baden, Austria.—16 miles from Vienna; 35 hours from London, 695 feet above the sea, at the 
entrance of the Helenenthal, with well-wooded surroundings. 16,000 inhabitanta. A much 


frequented summer resort. Good music. Theatricals. Soirces. Tennis, ete. Season, mid 
May to mid October; 23,000 visitors annually. 


Waters,—Warm Sulphurous Springs, 72° to 95° F. 


Indications > Chronic Rheumatic and Gouty conditions, Scrofula, Skin Diseases; also 
used internally for Gastric and Intestinal Catarrh, 


HOTELS,—Sacher's; Peter; Gruner Baum; also several Sanatoria and Pensions, 

n, Switzerland.—22 hours from London via Basle and Brugg. 1,225 fect above the sea, In 
Canton Aargau, on the Limmat, a picturesque town, in a sheltered situation, 7,500 inhabitants. 
Its hot mineral springs have been known since Roman times, and were much used formerly. 


Fine walks and drives in the neighbourhood. Casino. Theatre. Season, mid May to end 
of September, 


Waters.—Sulphur Springs, with temperature ranging from 98° to 126° F., used principally 
for bathing. : 


Indications: Chronic Rheumatism and Gout, Neuritis, Sci 
Bheumatism, and Inhalations for Chronic Respiratory Catarrh, 
HOTELs.—Grand; Quellenhof; Blumer; Bacren; 


tica, Lumbago, Muscular 
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Baden-Baden (see also page iil).—In the Grand Duchy of Baden, South Germany; 19 hours from 
London via Ostend and Luxemburg; Cologne and Mannheim; or Paris and Nancy; 15} houre 
via Boulogne, Laon, and Strassburg. 600 feet above the sea, in the Oosbach Valley, amidst 
well-wooded hills on the edge of the Black Forest, It is one of the most frequented watering 
places in Europe, and, with its handsome town and beautiful surroundings, attracts an ever- 
increasing number of visitors. There are three state-owned bath-houses, and an inhalatorium; 
several of the Hotels have also Thermal Baths. Conversationshaus, with daily concerts; 
golf, tennis, fishing, shooting, also race meetings. Season, all the year. 

Waters.—Vary in temperature from 113° to 158° F. They contain Chlorides of Sodium, 
Lithium, and Arsenic, and are used for drinking and bathing. 
Indications; Rheumatism, Gout, Gastric and Bronchial Catarrh, Genito-Urinary, and 
Skin Diseases. 
Milk and Grape Cure; steam, carbonic acid, electric, and mud baths. Zander gymnasium. 
Dr. GRODDECK’S SANATORIUM (see also page 708). Founded 1897. 15 beds only, 
under Dr. Groddeck’s personal attention. Contagious or Mental cases not accepted. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
STEPHANIE—New Hotel de Luxe, in its own ratie facing the Lichtenthal Allée, 250 rooms. 
MESSMER—Adjoining Kurhaus and gardens ; high class and modern, 200 rooms. 
EvROPE—Opposite Kurhaus, strictly first class, every luxury and comfort. 
REaINA—Stands on high ground, with nice views; first class, and up to date. 
BaDISCHER Hor—Open all the year, first class; own Thermal supply of 73,000 litres. 
DE Rvsstg—First class; in the fashionable quarter; 125 rooms, electric light and lifts, 
ZKuRINGERHOF—In Langestrasse, baths, large garden; 160 rooms, moderate pension. 
TERMINUS—Good hotel, with moderate tariff; near the station. 
DE France—Open all the year; 3 minutes from station. 


Badenweiler, Germany (see advt. page 558),—22 hours from London via Strassburg and Appen- 
weier. 1,450 feet above the sea. 650 inhabitants. Finely situated on the western edge of 
the Black Forest, sheltered by pine woods, Pure air, dry climate, and an equable temperature 
render Badenweiler favourable for Nervous or Pulmonary cases, Season, May to October; 
also in winter. 

Waters.—Simple Thermal Waters with a temperature of 77° to 80° F., chiefly used for 
bathing. Constituents: Sodium Sulphate, Lithium, Chloride, Calcium Carbonate, and 
Nitrogenous Gases. 

Indications; Affections of the Throat and Lungs, Convalescence, Neurasthenia, Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, ete. 

Terrain, Milk, Whey, and Grape Cures, Steam and Mud Baths in the Sanatorium. 

HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 

ROEMERBAD—Leading Hotel for English and American families; opposite the Castle. 
SOMMER—Opposite Kur Park and Markgrafenbad. Large Park and Thermal Baths. 

Bagnéres de Bigorre, France.—27 hours from London via Paris (Orleans Railway), Bordeaux, and 
Morcenx, 1,800 feet above the sea, 8,700 inhabitants. A leading Pyrenean watering place, 
finely situated in the valley of the Adour, with a mild climate. There are about 30,000 visitors 
annually, ten bath establishments, and a casino, is 

Waters.—There are 30 springs, 23 of which are warm, and contain Sulphates of Lime, 
Magnesia, and Soda; three are warm Sulphur Springs; and the remainder are cold Chalybeate. 

Indications ; Rheumatism, Anemia, Disorders of the Nervous System, Catarrhal conditions 
of Alimentary, Respiratory, and Genito-Urinary Systems. 

HOTELS,—Paris ; France, Victoria; Frascati, 
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Bagnoles de l’Orne, Francé.—17 hours from London ; 13} miles from Briouze, on the Paris-Granville 
line. 530 feet above the sea, A small place, situated in a deep, rocky gorge of the Vée, a 
tributary of the Mayenne. Casino. Park. Lake. Interesting surroundings, Historic Castles. 

Waters.—A Sulphurous (warm) and two Chalybeate Springs, having a strong sedative effect ; 
used for both drinking and bathing. 

Indications: Phiebitis, Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Diseases, Dyspepsia, Anemia, cte. 

HOTELS.—De |’Etablessement ; Grand. 


Bagnols-les-Bains, France.—25 hours from London. Nearest station Bagnols-Chadenet, 3 miles, 
on branch from Paris-Nimes (P.L.M.) line. 3,000 feet above the sea. 
Waters.—Thermal Springs, 95° to 105° F., charged with Sulphuretted Hydrogen, used for 
drinking, bathing, and inhaling. 
Indications : Chronic Rheumatism, Cutaneous Diseases, and Chronic Cardiac conidtions. 
HOTELs.—Grand ; des Bains, 


Bains-les-Bains, France.—15} hours from London via Boulogne, Laon, and Chalons. A small town, 
prettily situated in a valley of the Vosges, 980 feet above the sea. The waters are similar to 
those of Plombiéres, but the town is quieter. Casino. 

Waters,—Thermal Springs 80° to 120° F., highly radio-active, 

Indications ; Rheumatism and Gout, Neuralgia, Debility and Nervous Affections, Diseases 
of the Uterus. 

HOTELS.—Grand ; Hoffman, 


Balaruc, France.—4 miles from Cette, on a salt inlet (I’Etang de Thau), reached by Midi line from 
Paris via Tarascon or Nimes, in about 28 hours from London, Season, May to October. 
Waters.—Strong Salt-water Springs, varying in temperature from 54° to 118° F,; also 
mud baths. 


Indications : Sciatica, Rheumatism, Scrofula, Locomotor Ataxy, and other Paralyses, 
Horel,—De I'Etablissement. 


Balaton Fired, Hungary.—44 hours from London via Vienna and Budapest. 425 feet above the 
sea, Situated upon Balaton Lake (Platten See). One of the most important and fashionable 
of Hungarian health resorts, and much frequented. Sailing and motor boats. Good fishing 
and bathing. Season, mid May to end of September. Whey and Grape Cures, Mud Baths. 

Waters.—Contain Iron and Carbonic Acid. 
Indications ; Anemia, Chlorosis, and Amenorrhea, 4 
HOTELS.—Grand ; Ipolyhof ; Elisabeth. 


Bardges, France.—About 30 hours from London via Paris (Orleans Railway), Bordeaux, and Tarbes 
to Pierrefitte and Luz, thence by Diligence. A village in the upper valley of the Gave de Bastan, 
in the Hautes Pyrences. 4,000 feet above the sea, Season, mid June to mid September. 

Waters.—Thermal Sulphurous, 81° to 111° F. 

Indications : Osteo-Myelitis and Diseases of the Bones and Joints, Chronic Suppurative 
conditions, Scrofula, Syphilis, and Anzmia. 

HOoTELs,—Europe ; France ; Angleterre. 


Bath.—Sce British Spas, page 484. ; 


Battagila, Italy—About 32 hours from London, near Padua, in province of Venetia. Season, May 
to mid October, but baths open all the year. 
Waters.—Four Thermal Springs, temperatures varying from 140° to 160° F.; Natural 
Vapour Baths; also Mud (Fango) Baths, 
Indications : Rheumatisin, Gout, and Bronchial Catarrh (the latter treated by inhalation 
of the water). 
HorTgL.—Des Thermes, 
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Berchtesgaden, Bavaria.—30 hours from London by Orient express via Paris, Avricourt, Munich, 
and Salzburg. Via Ostend by ordinary express, 39 hours. A small town on the south slope 
_of the Untersberg, 1,870 feet above the sea, rising in the locality to 3,000 feet. Noted both 
as a “Kur” town, a summer tourist, and winter sport centre. Large forests in the 
immediate vicinity. 
Waters.—26 per cent. brine springs, which, when diluted, are used for bathing, inhalation, 
and gargling. $ 
Indications 
Women, ete. 
HoTeLs (sce also advt. pages) :— 
GRAND HOTEL KuRHAUS—Leading hotel; highest class; in beautiful situation. 
BELLEVUE-—First class; open all the year; brine and other baths. 
VIER JAHRESZE(TEN—Beautifully situated and very comfortable. Pension from 6 mks. 


Anemia, Chlorosis, Bronchial Catarrh, Rheumatism, Scrofula, Diseases of 


Berg, Germany.—A suburb of Stuttgart (22 hours from London). Ties in a valley nearly two miles 
wide, surrounded by low hills, opening to the south, giving o mild sheltered climate. 4,600 
inhabitants, 

Waters.—Two Springs, the Berger Sprudel and the Canstatter Inselquelle, containing Sodium 
Chloride, Sulphate of Sodium and Magnesium, Carbonate and Sulphate of Calcium, and free 
Carbonic Acid. 

Indications 
Systein, 

HOTELS at Stuttgart (see also advt. pages) :— 

HOTEL MARQUARDT—First class, overlooking the Schlossplatz. 
HOTEL CONTINENTAL—New modern hotel, well situated, moderate. 


Gastric and Bronchial Catarrh, Anemia, Diseases of the Heart and Nervous 


Bex, Switzerland.—21 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M.), Pontarlier, and Lausanne. 1,400 feet 
above the sea, 4,500 inhabitants. A health resort situated in the Rhone Valley, between high 
mountains. Fine views of the mountain peaks. Season, April to end of October. Mild in spring. 

Waters.—Strongly Saline, with Chlorides of Lime, Magnesium, and Potassium. 

Indications : Chiefly for delicate women, and children of Tuberculous Diathesis, Anemia, 
Chlorosis, Rheumatism, and Functional Nervous Diseases. 

Whey and Grape Cures. 

Horets.—Des Saline 


des Bains ; des Alpes. 


Bilin, Bohemia (see also page xviii.).—33 hours from London via Dresden and Aussig. 645 feet 
above the sea, Season, May to September. 
Waters.—Alkaline Gaseous Spring, containing Carbonate of Sodium and Sulphates of 
Sodium and Potassium. Hydrotherapeutic treatment. 
Indications ; Gastric and Alimentary conditions, Diabetes, Gout, Gravel, and Chronic 
Bronchial Catarrh. 
HOTELS.—Hohes Haus; Lowe, 


Biskra, Algeria. Sce Route 22, 


Boll Bad, Black Forest.—24 hours from London via Basle and Freiburg, or Strassburg, Appenweier, 
Freiburg. Station, Reiselfingen (2 miles), on the Hollentalbahn. 2,030 fect above the sea, 
Picturesquely situated amidst pine woods; invigorating air. There is a bath-house, with 
inhalation rooms, 

Watcrs.—Contain Lime, Magnesia, Soda, and Potash. 

Indications: Gout, Rheumatism, Asthma, Organic and Functional Nervous Diseases, 
Gastric, Intestinal, and Genito-Urinary Catarrh. 

HOTEL.—Kurhaus, 
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Bormlo, Italy.—In the Upper Valtellina, reached via Milan and Tirano; or St. Moritz-Tirano, in 
summer. 4,500 feet above the sea, near the Stelvio Pass. The Kurhaus (Bagni Nuova) is a 
fine building in its own grounds, and affords fine views of the valley and mountains, Season, 
June to September. Variable temperature, Alpine climate, mountain excursions. 

Waters.—Carbonate and Sulphate of Lime, and Sulphate of Magnesium. Mud Baths. 
Indications : Gout, Rheumatism, and Nervous and Skin Diseases, 
HOTEL,—Bagni Nuova. 
Borszek, Hungary.—2,890 feet above the sea. A climatic health resort in the Carpathian Mountains. 
Finely placed, beautiful scenery, grand pine trees, pure air. 
Waters.—Gaseous Alkaline Chalybeate Springs. Moor Baths. 
Indications ; Congestion and other Hepatic Disorders, Renal Calculus, Gravel, Uterine 
Disorders, etc. 
HoreL.—Kurhaus. 

Bourbon |’ Archambault, France.—21 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M.) and Moulins. 870 feet 
above the sea. 3,600 inhabitants. Pleasantly situated in a hilly district on the road to Lyons. 
The surroundings are attractive, and the ruin of the old castle of the Bourbons is interesting. 

Waters.—Contain Carbonates of Sodium, Calcium, and Iron, 120° F., used for bathing and 
drinking. 

Indications : Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Nervous Diseases, 

HoTELS.—Des Bains; du Parc; de France. 


Bourbon Lancy, France.—24 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M.), Moulins, and Gilly. 780 fect 
above the sea. 4,200 inhabitants. A finely situated town in the district of Le Morvan; the 
springs have been known from Roman times. 

Waters.—Thermal Saline Springs, 82° to 136° F. Season, mid May to mid September. 
Indications : Chronic Rheumatism, Chronic Heart Disease, and Nervous conditions, 
HOTELS.—De |'Etablissement ; des Thermes ; Poste. 


Bourbonne-les-Bains, France.—20 hours from London via Paris (E. of France Railway), Chaumont, 
and Vitrey. 900 feet above sea. 4,200 inhabitants. A well-frequented town in the Plateau 
de Langres, a hilly district connected with the Vosges. 

Waters.—Thermal Springs, 110° to 150° F., containing Chloride of Sodium, Lithium, 
Sulphate of Calcium, Bromide of Sodium, and traces of Iron and Manganese. 

Indications ; Scrofula, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Uleers, and Chronic Septic conditions. 

HOTELSs.—Grand ; Commerce. 


boule (La), France.—21 hours from London via Paris (Orleans Railway) and Montlucon, 2,780 
feet above the sea, A popular bathing place on the Dordogne, charmingly placed amidst the 
picturesque scenery of the Auvergne. Three Thermal establishments, theatre, two casinos, 
tennis. Funicular railway to summit of mountain. 

Waters.—Alkaline-Saline, with Arsenic, 

Indications: Respiratory Diseases, Scrofula, Diabetes, Malaria, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
Cutaneous Diseases. 
HoTELs.—Palace ; Iles Britanniques ; Metropole—sce ‘‘ Bradshaw's Continental Guide.” 


Brennerbad, Tyrol.—26 to 30 hours from London via Basle and Innsbruck. 4,390 feet above the 
sea, At the top of the Brenner Pass, sheltered on the north and east. Season, June to 
September. 

Waters.—Contain Sulphates of Potassium and Sodium; also Chloride of Sodium and 
Carbonate of Magnesium, 68° F. 

Indications: Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, Cutaneous Affections, Chronic Catarrhal 
Inflammation, and Functional Nervous Disorders. 

HOT#L,—Grand. 
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Brides-les-Bains, France.—23 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M. Railway) and Chambéry to 
Moutiers-Salins. 1,860 feet above the sea, in the valley of the Doron. A prettily situated 
village, in a sheltered position, with grand mountain views. Thermal establishment. Casino. 
Fishing. 

Waters.—Sulphated Saline Springs, 95° F.; laxative and purgative; for bathing and 
drinking. 

Indications ; Chronic Constipation, Dyspepsia, Chronic Intestinal Catarrh, Hemorrhoids, 
and especially Obesity. 

HOTELS.—Des Thermes; Grand; des Baigneurs, 


Brid; 


Brickenau Bad, Bavaria.—25 hours from London via Frankfort, 950 feet above the sea, Beautifully 
placed in the valley of the Sinn; sheltered by wooded hills. 2,000 inhabitants. The town of 
Briickenau is 2 miles to the west. Season, mid May to end of September. 

Waters.—Three Springs (State-owned). Constituents : Carbonates and Sulphates of Alkaline 
Earths, and free Carbonic Acid. Ferruginous Peat Baths. 

Indications: Anemia, Diseases of Women, Urinary Disorders, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, and 
Chronic Catarrhal conditions. 


Horets.—Kurhaus ; Schloss. 


of Allan.—See British Spas, page 489. 


Bussang, France.—19 to 21 hours from London via Paris (East of France Railway) and Epinal. 
2,200 feet above the sea. 2,700 inhabitants. In a valley of the Hautes Vosges Mountains. 
A good excursion centre. The waters are chiefly used for exportation. Season, June to 


September. ‘ 
Waters.—Contain Carbonates of Iron and Magnesia and Arseniate of Iron with Carbonic- 
acid Gas. 


Indications ; Anemia, Dyspepsia, Chlorosis, Gravel, and Gout. 
HOTEL.—Des Sources. 


Buxton.—See British Spas, page 485. 


Buziés, Hungary.—46 hours from London by Orient Express via Vienna, Budapest, and Temesvar. 
420 feet above the sea, in hilly district. 
Waters,—Alkaline Chalybeate Springs, strongly charged with Carbonic-acid Gas, 
Indications : Scrofula and General Debility. . 


HoTeL.—Grand. 


Caidas de Besaya, Spain.—22 miles south of Santander, 
Waters.—Saline Thermal Springs, 90° to 95° F. 
Indications : Rheumatism, Scrofula, Sterility, and Diseases of Women. 


Caldas de Montbuy, Spain.—21 miles north of Barcelona; terminus of branch line from Mollet 
Station, on the Cerbére-Barcelona Railway. 720 feet above the sea, Finely situated in sheltered 
position, Season, May to mid July ; September to mid October ; closed during heat of summer. 

Waters.—Thermal Saline Springs, 120° to 160° F. . 
Indications; Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, and some Paralytic lesions, and Chronic 
Septic conditions. 


Caldas de Oviedo, Spain.—Station, Pola de Lefia, 42 hours from London via Paris, Bordeaux, 
Irun, Venta de Bafios, and Leon, 245 feet above the sea, in picturesque situation, Fine 
. climate, interesting surroundings. Season, June to October. 
Waters,—Saline Thermal Springs, containing Nitrogen Gag, 105° F. 
Indications : Chronic Rheumatism and Pulmonary Catarth. Inhalation treatment, 
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Cambo, France.—22 hours from London via Paris (Orleans Railway), Bordeaux, and Bayonne, 
from which it is 12 miles distant. 200 feet above’ the sea, in a beautiful situation on the Nive. 
Interesting excursions, pleasant walks, mild winter climate. A curious custom obtains here 
on the eve of St. John (June 23rd)—the inhabitants meet and drink as much water as possible 
whilst midnight strikes, to secure good health for the next year. Season, April to June, 
September and October. 


Waters,—Iron and Sulphur Springs; also cold Chalybeate Spring. 
Indications ; Scrofula, Anemia, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and Respiratory Affections, 
HOTEL.—D’ Angleterre. 


Cannstatt, 23 miles from Stuttgart, Wiirtemberg; 18-21 hours from London. 750 feet above 
the sea, Mild, sheltered climate, Season, May to mid September. 
Waters,—Several Springs; tepid, Earthy Saline Waters, charged with Carbonic-acid Gas. 
Used for bathing and drinking. 
Indications: Atonic Dyspepsia and other Alimentary Disorders, and Diseases of Respiratory 
System, 


HOTELS.—See Berg. 


Capvern, France.—25 hours from London via Paris (Orleans Railway), Bordeaux, Morcenx, and 
Tarbes. 1,550 feet above the sea, in the Hautes Pyrenees. Two bathing establishments and a 
casino, 

Waters.—Contain Sulphate of Lime, 70° to 75° F. 
Indications ; Gravel, Bladder Affections, and Gout. 


HOTELS,—Grand ; Beau S¢jour ; Richelieu. 


Carisbad, Austria—27-30 hours from London via Cologne, Nurnberg, and Eger. Carlsbad is one 
of the most celebrated of the European bath towns. It has 15,000 inhabitants, and there are 
over 70,000 bathers annually. It lies in the valley of the Tepl, near its junction with the Eger. 
12,030 feet above the level of the sea, There are magnificent promenades in the mountains 
and the woods surrounding the town, with charming prospects on all sides. Amusements 
comprise theatres, concerts, orchestras, horse racing, golf, tennis, and swimming. 

Waters.—There are sixteen Mineral Springs, varying from 95° to 162° F., which are used 

both for drinking and bathing. Five large bath establishments, equipped with every variety 
of baths, two hydrotherapeutic institutes, Swedish gymnasium, etc. 

Indications : Diseases of Stomach and Intestines, Gravel, Renal Calculus, Hemorrhoids, 

Obesity, Diabetes, Gout, and Rheumatism, Urinary Disorders, and Sciatica. 

HOTELS (see also advt. pages and “ Bradshaw's Continental Guide ") :— 
SavOY-WESTEND—Fitted up after modern principles; situated in healthiest quarter. 
ANGER'’S HOTEL—First class, fine position, up to date. English and American clientéle. 
PaLAIs HOTEL GERMANIA—Opened 1910. Westend. First class; modern improvements. 
Krou’s HoTEL—Old established family house, best part of town, Moderate tariff. 
CONTINENTAL—Near all points of interest. Reduced terms for Spring and Autumn. 
NaTIONAL—First-class hotel for families and gentlemen. Very moderate tariff, 


Castro Caro, Italy.—4 hours from Florence, reached in 1 hour's drive from Forli Station. 460 fect 
above the sea, on the eastern slope of the Apennines, A quiet place, with mild climate. Season, 
May to October, 

Waters,—Iodide, Bromide, and Sulphate. Iodide Muds. Inhalation. + 
Indications; Arthritis, Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Diseases, Scrofula, Sciatica, Syphilis, 
Neuralgia, Uterine Diseases, etc. 
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Cauterets, France.—28 hours from London via Paris (Orleans Railway), Bordeaux, Tarbes, Lourdes, 
and Pierrefitte. A small town in a narrow winding valley, 3,000 feet above the sea. 1,600 
inhabitants. One of the most important Thermal stations in France. A good centre for 
excursions and winter sport; casino, nine Thermal Establishments, Season, mid May to 
October, and in Winter, 

Waters.—Sulphur Springs, containing Sulphide of Sodium in varying quantities according to 
warmth of spring ; temperature ranges from 103° to 128° F., used also for gargling or inhalation. 

Indications; Chronic Laryngitis and Bronchitis, Phthisis, Gastric Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
and Uterine Derangements. 

HOTELS.—Angleterre ; Continental; Univers; and many others. 

Chalies-les-Eaux, France.—21 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M. Railway), Macon, and 
Chambéry ; tram from Chambéry (3 miles). 800 feet above the sea, in a sheltered valley, 
with many interesting walks. Thermal establishment and casino. 

Waters.—A strong Sulphur Spring (cold), used for drinking and inhaling. 
Indications : Chronic Catarrh of Throat, Chronic Bronchitis, Scrofula, etc. 
HOTELS.—At Chambéry : France; Paix. At Challes : Chateau ; France, 

Chateldon, France.—In Department Puy-de-Déme, near Vichy. 1,000 feet above the sea. 

Waters.—Gaseous, containing Carbonate of Iron; used only for exportation. 
Indications; Dyspepsia and Anemia. 

Chatel Guyon, France.—20 hours from London via Paris, by P.L.M. Railway via St. Germain des 
Fossés and Riom, thence branch line to Chatel-Guyon. 1,300 feet above the sea. 1,800 in- 
habitants. Lies in a pleasant sheltered position in the Auvergne, and has two bath establish- 
ments and a casino, Season, May to mid October. 

Waters.—Alkaline-Chloride, contain Iron and Magnesia, and are highly charged with 
Carbonic-acid Gas. 

Indications ; Dyspepsia, Chronic, Gastric, and Intestinal Catarrh, Chronic Constipation, 
Congestion of the Liver, Tropical Diseases, etc. 

HOTELS.—Parc ; Splendid ; Continental, etc. 

Chaudtontaine, Belgium.—10 to 12 hours from London; 44 miles from Liége. In the valley of 
the Vesdre, amidst pleasant surroundings. 

Waters.—Thermal Springs, containing Salt and Carbonate of Lime, 96° F. 
Indications: Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Hepatic Disorders. 
Horets,—Des Bains; d’Angieterre. 

Cheltenham.—See British Spas, page 485. 


Civiilina, Italy.—Between Vicenza and Verona. 3 
Waters.—Contain Sulphates of Iron, Aluminium, Manganese, etc. 
Indications: Affections of the Mucous Membranes, Scrofuls, and Chronic Diarrhea, 

Clermont Ferrand, France.—20 hours from London; 260 miles south of Paris (P.L.M. Railway). 
The chief town of the Puy-de-Dome. 1,390 feet above sea. 53,000 inhabitants. Many 
interesting excursions in the surrounding district, which is of volcanic formation. 

Waters.—Chloride of Sodium, with Bicarbonates of Calcium and Sodium. 
HOTELS.—Poste ; Univers ; Terminus. 

Contrexéville, France.—14 to 18 hours from London; 233 miles south-east of Paris (Eastern of 
France Railway) via Culmont-Chalindrey. 1,155 feet above the sea, situated on the plateau 
of Monts Faucilles, in Department Vosges. The climate is fairly bracing, and the spa is much 
celebrated. Season, May to September. 

Waters.—Contain Sulphate and Bicarbonate of Lime, with traces of Iron and Arsenic ; 
principally used for drinking. 

Indications: Gravel, Calculus, Gout, Arthritis, Diseases of Liver and Genito-Urinary 
Organs, ete. 

HOTELS,—De |'Etablissement ; Cosmopolitan ; Providence, 
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Courmayeur, Italy.—Reached by diligence from Aosta, 21 miles. 4,000 feet above the sea, to south 
of Mont Blanc. Frequented by Italians as a summer resort. A good mountaineering centre. 
A dry and sunny locality, adapted for chronic Rheumatic complaints. The Thermal baths of 
Pré St, Didier (3,280 feet) are within a few miles of here, 


Gusset, France.—Connected with Vichy (2 miles) by electric tram. An ancient town of about 6,500 
inhabitants, with two mineral springs. Season, May to September. 
Waters.—Contain Bicarbonate of Soda, Iron and Lithia, and Arseniate of Soda. Hydro- 
pathic establishment. 
Indications: Congestion of the Liver, Gastric and Renal Disorders, Gravel, Anemia, 
Rheumatism, and Gout. 
HOTELS.—Globe ; Etoile. 


Dax, France.—18 to 20 hours from London via Paris and Bordeaux (Orleans Railway). An important 
resort, both for summer and winter. 130 feet above the sea. On the Adour, amidst Pine 
forests, within sight of the Pyrenees, 

Waters.—Simple Thermal Springs. Mud Baths for Rheumatism are a special feature of 
the treatment. 

Indications : Chronic Rheumatic and Joint Affections, Gout, Neuralgia, etc. 

HOTELS,—Grand Hotel des Thermes ; Baignots ; Paix. 


Divonne les Bains, France.—22 hours from London via Paris and Bellegarde (P.L.M. Railway). 
1,540 feet above the sea, at foot of the Jura Mountains. 12 miles from Geneva. Electric tram 
to Nyon on Lake of Geneva. Hydrotherapeutic treatment. 

Waters.—Cold Springs. 
Indications : Dyspepsia and Gravel. 
HoTEL—De |’Etablissement, 


Donaueschingen (Black Forest), Germany.—20 to 25 hours from London via Basle and Freiburg, 
“or Strassburg and Freiburg. 2,200 feet above the sea. Population, 3,800. Donaueschingen, 
the terminus of the Héllenthal Railway, furnishes a fine centre for excursions in the Black 
Forest. Excellent climate. The town, partially destroyed by fire, is rebuilt in medieval style. 
Palace and park of the Prince of Furstenberg. In the park is a spring, the reputed source of 
the Danube. A Saline Spring, Brine Baths, and Inhalatorium. 
HOTEL,—HOTEL ZUM SCHUTZEN (see page ii). Old established hotel and kurhaus. 
MUNICIPAL BRINE BATHS and Health Resort.—For further details, see page ii. 


Droltwich.—See British Spas, page 486. 


Durrheim Bad (Black Forest), Germany.—21} hours from London via Strassburg, Offenburg, and 
Villingen. 2,300 feet above the sea. Very pleasantly situated, about 5 miles from Villingen. 
A good centre for excursions. Very strong Brine Baths, said to be at the greatest elevation 
of any in Europe. 

Indications ; Disorders of the Digestive and Nervous Systems, Chronic Heart -Affections, 
Rheumatism, Cutaneous Diseases, etc. 

VERKEHRSVEREIN.—This Society will send further information free on application (see 
advt. page lii.). 

Eaux Bonnes, France.—24 hours from London; station, Laruns-Eaux Bonnes, reached via Paris, 
Bordeaux, Dax, and Pau (Orleans and Midi Companies). Situated in the Ossau Valley, Basses 
Pyrenees, °2,460 feet above the sea, Population, 800. Thermal establishment and casino, 
Season, June to September. 

Waters.—Thermal Sulphur Springs, temperature 70° to 90° ¥., chiefly used for drinking, 
gargling, or inhaling. 
Indications : Chronic Bronchitis, Laryngitis, and Pulmonary Catarrh. 
HoTELS.—Des Thermes ; France; Paix. 
@ 
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aux Chaudes, France.—Basses Pyrenees, 3 miles south of Laruns Station (see Eaux Bonnes). 
2,200 feet above the sea. Less frequented and more seriously taken than Eaux Bonnes. In 
& fine situation on the right bank of the Gave d’Ossau. The Thermal Springs (Sulphurous), 
four in number, vary in temperature from 77° to 79°, and are mainly used for baths and douches, 
Fine Thermal establishment, with casino, open all the year. Season, June to end of September. 

Indications : Sterility, Rheumatism, Respiratory and Nervous Disorders. 
HOTELS.—Etablissement ; Bandot ; Henri-quatre. 

Ems, Germany.—15 to 20 hours from London via Cologne and Niederlahnstein. 260 feet above 
the sea. A famous German Spa, situated in the wooded valley of the Lahn on both sides of 
the river. Population, 7,500. Season, May to October. Six public bath-houses; also gargling 
rooms and inhalation halls. All reasonable forms of recreation are provided, and good music, 

Waters.—Thermal, Muriated-Alkaline Springs, 80° to 120° F. Contain Bicarbonate of 
Sodium, Salt, and Carbonic Acids. 
Indications: Chronic Catarrh, Gout, Rheumatism, Diseases of the Digestive System and 
Urinary Organs, and Uterine Disorders. 
HOTELS (sce advt. pages at end of book and also page xxiv.) :— 
HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE—First class ; beautifully situated ; near all points of interest. _ 
ROYAL KURHAUS AND ROMERBAD—Two renowned first-class hotels: around the 
Kurgarten and Kursaal, and connected by covered bridge. 
Four Seasons HoTeL—Connected by covered corridors with the Baths and Wells. 
Four Towers HoTgiL—Quiet position, surrounded by its own gardens. 
HOTEL GUTTENBERG—Close to Springs and Inhalatorium, every comfort; fine garden. 


Enghlen, France.—7 miles from Paris by train or tram. 160 feet above the sea. Population, 2,000. 
Waters.—Cold Sulphuretted Hydrogen Springs, used for drinking, bathing, gargling, and 
inhalin, 
Indications : Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Asthma, Heart Disease, and Diseases of the Skin. 
Evian les Bains, France.—23 hours from London via Paris, Dijon, Bourg, and Bellegarde (P.L.M. 
Railway). 1,200 feet above the sea, Population, 3,500. In Department Haute Savoie, on the 
south side of the Lake of Geneva, A bright and gay resort. Bracing climate, splendid scenery. 
Casino, theatre, tennis, golf, boating, steamer and motor boat excursions, Season, May to 
October. 
Waters.—Cold Alkaline Waters, contain Calcium Carbonate. 
Indications : Gout, Gastralgia, and Affections of the Urinary Organs. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
HoTeL RoyaL—Hotel de Luxe; 300 rooms. 
SPLENDID—First class, with old reputation; golf and tennis belonging to the hotel. 
L’ERMITAGE—First class ; open May to October. 


Faulensee Bad, Switzerland.—21 to 25 hours from London via Basle and Berne. 2,630 feet above 
the sea. A much frequented climatic resort with Mineral Springs, situated upon the slopes 
between Spiez and Interlaken, above the Lake of Thun. Fine lake and mountain views, 

Waters.—Contain Calcium Sulphate and Iron Bicarbonate, with a trace of Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen, 

Indications: Anxmia, Debility, and Delayed Convalescence. 

HOTEL,—Forest Hotel Victoria. 


Forges-les-Eaux, France.—10 hours from London; 33 miles from Dieppe by State Railway 
(Lignes de Normandie). 525 feet above the sea, in the valley of Bray. Mild climate, Theatre, 
tennis, fishing, etc. Interesting surroundings. 

Waters.—Cold Chalybeate Springs, forming a rich Iron Tonic, 
Indications : Anemia, Chlorosis, Atonic conditions and Functional Nervous Diseases, etc. 
HOTELS,—Continental ; Mouton d’Or, 
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Franzensbad, Austria.—27 to 30 hours from London via Cologne, Nurnberg, and Eger; or Leipsic 
and Reichenbach. 1,447 feet above the sea. Population, 2,400. Situated upon an elevated 
plain, near Eger, in Bohemia. Franzensbad possesses twelve different Mineral Springs; the 
Moor Baths, for which the place is specially noted, being obtained from the peat of the 
adjacent moorlands. Golf, tennis, etc. Season, May to October. 

Waters.—Alkaline, Ferruginous, and Saline, highly charged with Carbonic-acid Gas. 
Indications : Dyspepsia, Anwmia, Amenorrhea and Uterine Disorders, Heart Disease, Gout, 
Bheumatism, etc. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
Kopr’s KonigsvitLa—Finest and best situation, large park, lift. 
KAIsgRHoP—First-class family hotel, near springs and baths. 
Bnistol—Facing park, five minutes from springs. 
BELVEDERE-BELLEVUE—IR good position, good restaurant, lift, etc. 
Post—First class, close to springs and bath, lift. 


Gastein (Bad), Austria.—32 to 35 hours from London via Basle and Innsbruck, or Munich and 
Salzburg, 3,400 feet above the sea; amidst pine forests, on the north slope of the Tauern 
Mountains. Famous waterfalls; grand mountain scenery. Mild and balmy climate, Casino, 
concerts, tennie, etc, Season, Ist May to 30th September. 

Waters.—Thermal Springs, ranging from 78° to 121° F., of high radio activity, used chiefly 
for bathing. 
Indications : Nervous Diseases, Gout, Rheumatism, General Debility, Hypochondriasis and 
other Functional Derangements; also employed as an ‘‘after-cure,”” 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
GASTEINERHOF.—First class modern hotel, own Thermal Baths, 4 
STRAUBINGER AND AUSTRIA—First-class hotels, good situation, own Thermal Baths, 


Gimel, Switzerland. —23 hours from London via Lausanne and Aubonne-Allaman, or Geneva and 
Rolle, 2,400 feet above the sea. Situated on the south-eastern slope of the Juras, in 
Canton Vaud, about 5 miles from Aubonne. A summer resort of the Genevese. Fine walks 
in the pine woods, 

Waters.—Chalybeate Spring. 
HOTEL.—Des Bains. 


Gleichenberg, Austria.—42 to 45 hours from London via Basle, Innsbruck, Selzthal, and Graz to 
Feldbach, whence Gleichenberg is reached in half-an-hour by motor. 980 feet above the sea, 
in well-wooded valley, sheltered on the north by the neighbouring hills, 

Waters.—Saline-Alkaline Springs. 
Indications: Chronic Affections of the Respiratory Organs, and Dyspepsia. 
HOTELS,—Milan ; Venice; Styria, etc. 


@odesberg.—14 hours from London, on the Rhine; 4 miles south of Bonn, via Cologne. Population 
18,000. A summer resort, with hydrotherapeutic treatment. The town is situated in a narrow 
part of the Rhine valley, at the foot of the hill from which it takes it name; it is 
well drained, has an excellent water supply, and contains many elegant private villas. As 
there are no factories in the neighbourhood, its tranquility is assured. (For further 
information see advt. page xx.) 

Waters,—Gaseous Chalybeate Springs, containing Bicarbonate of Iron and Sodium, and 
‘Common Salt. 
Indications: Anwmia, Scrofula, Nervous Debility, and Uterine Disorders, 


HotRis,—Kaiserhof; Dr. Muller’s Sanatorium (see advt) ‘page xx.), 
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Greoulx, France.—30 hours from London via Paris, Lyons, and Grenoble (P.L.M. Railway), to 
Mirabeau, (Manosque station in winter), thence 1} hours’ drive. 1,140 feet above the sea, in 
Department ‘* Basses-Alpes,” 


Waters.—Thermal Muriated Sulphur Spring, 97° F. 
Indications : Constitutional Debility, and all Atonic conditions. Convalescence. 
HoTgL.—De 1'Etablissement. 


Griesbach Bad (Black Forest), Germany.—7} miles from Oppenau Station—by diligence in 1 hour 
40 minutes, Oppenau, 17 to 20 hours from London via Strassburg and Appenweier. 1,837 feet 
above the sea, Situated at the foot of the Kniebis, in the pretty valley of the Rench. The 
Chalybeate Spring has been visited for centuries. Pleasant surroundings. Fishing. Steel 
and Mud Baths; Pine-needle Baths, Milk and Whey Cure. 


Waters.—Cold Gaseous Chalybeate Spring, containing Bicarbonates of Iron and Calcium 
and Sulphate of Sodium, 


Indications : Anemia and Chlorosis, Heart Disease, and Amenorrhea. 

Horet.—Bap HoreL AND KuRHAUS; well equipped. Good fishing (see advt. pages). 
Hammam Meskoutine, Algcria—See page 204. 
Hammam R'Hira, Algeria.—See page 202. 
Harrogate.—Sec British Spas, page 486. 


Harzburg, Germany.—23 hours from London via Hanover, Hildesheim, and Goslar. 850 feet above 
the sea, at the entrance to the valley of the Radau, amidst pine forests, Excursions in the 
Harz Mountains. Population, 4,000, 


Waters.—Springs contain Sodium Chloride; also (In the salt well) Magnesium Sulphate 
and Magnesium Chloride, 


Indications : Congestion of the Liver, Heart Disease, Chronic Gastritis, Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 
Horsts.—Belvedere ; Harzburgher Hof; Schmelzer—see “‘ Bradshaw's Continental Guide.”* 


Helouan, Egypt (see also Route ).—Reached from Cairo by rail in about half-an-hour. In an 
oasis, 180 feet above the Nile. A wintering station with a desert climate, especially 
suitable from mid November to mid April. Golf course on the sands. Shooting. As a climatic 
station, Helouan is very suitable for those suffering from Chest or Lung Affections, Nervous 
Troubles, Hysteria, etc. 

Waters.—Muriated Sulphur Springs; also Chalybeate Waters. 


Indications : Chronic Gouty and Rheumatic conditions, Anemia, and Chlorosis. 
HOTELS (see advt. pages) :— 

GRAND HorEt—Comfortable first-class hotel with moderate tariff. 

Hore, AL HayaT—New first-class hotel, in good situation. 


Herkulesbad, or Herkules-Fiird6, Hungary.—46 hours from London via Vienna and Budapest. 
570 feet above the sea. Beautifully situated in the romantic valley of the Cserna, at the 
foot of the Carpathians. Mild climate. Handsome Kurhaus, with good music. Season, 
May to October, 12 to 14,000 visitors, Under the management of the Royal Hungarian 
Government. (See also page xxxvi.) 

‘Waters.—Thermal Springs, temperatures 70° to 145° F., contain Salt and Chloride of Calcium 
with Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 

Indications: Rheumatism, Sciatica, Arthritis, Chlorosis, Nervous Exhaustion, Diseases of 
the Stomach, Kidneys, ete. 


HOTELS,—FERENOZ JOSEF UDVAR; REZSO UDVAR, ete. (see page xxxvi). 
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Homburg (Bad), Germany.—18 to 21 hours from London via Cologne and Frankfort, or Laon- 
Frankfort. 630 feet above the sea, on the south slope of the Taunus Range. Population, 15,000. 
One of the most fashionable and most frequented of German watering places. Tennis, golf, 
croquet, concerts, balls, etc. Many excursions in the beautiful forests of the Taunus. Season, 
May to end of September. Sce also page xxvi. 

Waters.—10 Mineral Springs, Cold Ferro-acidulous, containing also Salt and Lithia. 
Indications: Constipation, Dyspepsia, Catarrh of Stomach and Intestines, Portal Congestion, 
Obesity, Rheumatism, Diabetes, Chronic Cardiac and Pulmonary conditions, Nervous and 
Uterine Disorders, 
HOTELS (see advt. pages; for others, see “ Bradshaw's Continental Guide”) :— 
RITTER’S ParkK—Hotel de Luxe, élite restaurant; also dietetic cooking. 
VicrorIs—Near Kurhaus, springs, and park; fine garden, 
AUGUSTA—In fine situation, overlooking the gardens, 
BELLEVUE—First class, moderate pension terms. 
SANATORIUM—Dr, Curt Pariser. (See advt, page xxvi.) 

Ischia, Italy.—An island in the Bay of Naples, reached via Naples (50 hours from London) and 
thence by steamer, 15 miles. Population, 24,000, The island has a pleasant climate and beautiful 
scenery, and possesses several Mineral Springs in use since the time of the Romans, The 
principal spring is at Casamicciola (population, 7,000), about 4 miles from Porto d'Ischia, 
Natural Vapour Baths (Stufe) are found upon the island; also Sand Baths. 

Waters.—Muriated Alkaline Springs, temperature varying up to 149° F. 
Indications ; Gout, Rheumatoid Arthritis, and Osteo-Arthritis. 

Ischl, Austria.—30 to 35 hours from London via Munich and Salzburg. 1,535 feet above the sea. 
Population, 2,500. In the heart of the Salzkammergut, at the junction of the Traun and Ischl 
Rivers. Beautiful walks in the pine forests. Theatre, tennis, fishing. Mud Baths, Pine Baths, 
four hydropathics, three inhalatoriums, pneumatic chamber. Season, June to September. 
20,000 visitors, 

Waters,—Muriated Waters and strong Brine Springs, used for drinking and bathing. 
Indications : Bronchitis, Chronic Arthritis, Scrofula, and Neuralgia. 

HOTEL BavER—First class, in own large grounds. Lift. (See advt.) 

HOTEL PENSION ERZHERZOG FRANZ KaRL—Open all the year. (See advt.) 


Johannisbad, Bohemia.—35 hours from London via Berlin, Gérlitz, Liebau, and Trautenau to 
Freiheit-Johannisbad. (Johannisbad, 14 miles from Freiheit-Johannisbad Station.) 2,000 
feet above the sea, to south of the Riesengebirge. Season, 15th May to end of September. 

Waters.—Simple Thermal Waters, 85° F. 
Indications : Nervous Diseases and Neurasthenia. Convalescence. 
HOTELS.—Kurhaus ; Deutsches Haus. P 

Kissingen (Bad), Bavaria.—22 to 26 hours from London via Cologne, Frankfort, and Gemiinden, 
650 feet above the sea. Population, 5,000, Situated in the valley of the Saale, surrounded 
by wooded hills; mild climate. Interesting excursions in the surrounding country. Season, 
15th April to 15th October. Theatre, concerts, golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, 

Waters.—Cold Saline Effervescent Waters, used for drinking and bathing; also for 
inhalation. Mud Baths, 
Indications: Plethora and Gastric Disorders, Congestion of the Liver, Chronic Cardiac 
Disease, etc. 
HOTELS (see advt. pages): — 
Koruats—First-class family hotel, frequented by English and Americans; own Mineral 
Baths, 
VICTORIA AND KAISERHOF—Opposite the Kurgarten and springs; 200 rooms, large garden, 
VinLa DiANA-—First class, in good position; trout fishing and hunting. 
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Krapina Téplitz (Croatia), Austria (sec advt. pages).—Best reached via Vienna, Graz, Marburg 
to Rohitz, thence by motor ‘bus (1 hour). Beautifully situated on the southern slopes of the 
Matzel-Gebirge. 530 feet above the sea. Mild climate. Season, 15th April to end of October. 

Waters.—Simple Thermal Springs, 100° to 110° F, 
Indications; Nervous Affections, Gout, Eczema, and Women’s Diseases. 
Hore.—Kurhaus. 

Kreuznach, Germany.—15 to 20 hours from London via Cologne and Bingerbruck. 340 feet above 
the sea. Population, 23,090. Pleasantly situated on both sides of the River Nahe, 10 miles 
from the Rhine, amidst vineyards. The old town contains some picturesque buildings; the 
newer portion, to the south-west, is known as Bad Kreuznach. Electric tram to Miinster-am- 
Stein, Mild climate. Season, May to October. (See also advt. pages.) 

Waters.—Principal constituents: Chlorides of Sodium, Calcium, and Lithium, Iodides and 
Bromides, 

Indications: Scrofula, Ricketa, Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity, Chronic Inflammation and 
Catarrh, and Skin Diseases, 

HOTEL ROYAL D’ANGLETERRE-—Mineral and Radium Baths in the Hotel. (See advt.) 

HOTEL ORANIENHOF—Healthy position, Own Mineral and Radium Baths. (See advt.) 

HOTEL DE L’EvRoPE—Comfortable family hotel, good situation. (See advt.) 

Lamalou, France.—28 hours from London via Paris, Limoges, Montauban, and Castres (Orleans 
and Midi Railways), or Paris, Brioude, St. Flour, and Bédarieux (P.L.M. and Midi Railways). 
Ina pleasant valley of the Cevennes, 620 feet above the sea, amidst hills covered with chestnut 
trees, Visitors mainly from the Midi and Spain. Three groups of springs, temperatures varying 
from 59°to 110°F. Climate mild, but hot in thesummer. Casino. Season, mid May to mid October. 

Waters.—Chalybeate and weak Alkaline, used for drinking and bathing. 
Indications: Kheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Locomotor Ataxy, Chlorosis, and Anmmia, 
HOTELs,—Grand; Nord; Bains. 

La-Motte-les-Bains, Isére, France.—24 hours from London via Paris, Lyons, Grenoble, and St. 
Georges de Commiers (P.1.M. Railway). 2,000 feet above the sea, in a valley of Dauphiné. 
Two very hot Saline Springs, temperatures 124° and 137° F. The Thermal Establishment, 
formerly an old Chateau, is open from June to September. 

Waters.—Contain Common Salt, Sulphate of Calcium, and Bromide of Sodium, and are used 
chiefly in baths and douches, 

Indications: Chronic Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Uterine Affections. 

Hore1s.—Du Chateau; du Bois. 

Landeck, Silesia.—33 to 35 hours from London via Berlin, Dittersbach, and Glatz. 1,500 feet above 
the sea, amongst wooded hills, 18 miles from Glatz; sheltered on the north and east. 

Waters (used since the 13th century).—Thermal Springs, 68° to 83° F., containing Sulphide 
of Sodium and Sulphuretted Hydrogen. 

Indications: Chronic Rheumatism, Nervous Affections, and Diseases of Women (Landeck is 
specially visited for the latter). 

HOTELS,—Blauer Hirsch; Deutscher Kaiser. 

Langenschwalbach, Germany (see also advt. pages).—18 to 22 hours from London via Cologne and 
Wiesbaden, 1,000 feet above the sea. Population, 3,000. A fashionable and much-frequented 
resort, on the north slope of the Taunus Mountains, Mild dry air, refreshing in summer. Tennis, 
croquet, fishing, shooting, golf, handsome bath-house, kureaal, music, Season, May to October. 

Waters.—Cold strong Chalybeate Springs, containing Bicarbonates of Iron and Magnesium. 
Peat Baths are also given. 

Indications : Anzmia, Chlorosis, Uterine Affections, Dyspepsia, Gastritis, and Malaria. 

HOTEL,—ALLEFSAAL, the leading hotel and restaurant (see advt. pages). For others, see 
“ Bradshaw's Continental Guide,” 
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La Pioule, France.—1} miles from Le Luc Station, between Toulon and Les Arcs, about 29 hours 
from London via Paris and Marseilles (P.L.M. Railway). 500 feet above the sea, at foot of 
Les Maures Mountains. A small station, with Hydropathic Establishment. Casino, shooting. 

Waters.—Carbonated Sulphate of Lime, with Magnesia and Lithia, 
Indications: Gout, Rheumatism, Lithiasis, and Vesical Catarrh. 
Horel.—Grand. 

La Porretta, Italy—30 to 35 hours from London via Basle, Milan, Piacenza, and Bologna. A 
village in the valley of the Reno, in the Apennines. 1,150 feet above the sea, Season, July 
to September, 

Waters.—Contain common Salt, with traces of Iodides, Bromides, and Arsenic; also 
Sulphuretted and Carburetted Hydrogen Gas. Temperature, 91° to 95° F. 

Indications; Slightly laxative waters. Used internally for Hemorrhoids, Abdominal 
Plethora, etc., and externally for Skin Diseases, Scrofula, and Rheumatism. 

HOTEL.—Grand. 

Lawbbach, Germany.—16 to 18 hours from London via Cologne and Coblence, In a small valley, 
2 miles by tram, south of Coblence. A quiet, restful place, with interesting surroundings. 
Season, May to October. 

Waters.—Indifferent. Hydrotherapeutic Establishment. 
Indications; Respiratory and Nervous Affections, Bright’s Disease. and Chronie Arthritis. 
HoTEis.—See Coblence. = 

Lavey, Canton Vaud, Switzerland.—1} miles from St. Maurice Station. 20 hours from London 

via Paris, Dijon, Pontarlier, and TLansanne (P.L.M. and Swiss Federal Railways), 1,350 feet 

above the sea, in the Rhone Valley, sheltered on the north and east. Season, May to 
September. 
Waters.—Thermal Sulphur Springs, temperature 92° to 118° F., used for bathing, drinking, 

and pulverisation, Sand Baths, Hydrotherapy, and Wave Baths in the river. 
Indications ; Rheumatism, Scrofula, Chronic Eczema, and other Skin Diseases. 
Ii0TEL.—Etablisseinent Thermal. 

Leamington.—Sce British Spas, paze 487. 

Ledesma, Spain.—To Salamanca, 35 hours from London via Paris, Bordeaux, and Irun—thence 
in 3 hours. 2,600 feet above the sea. Population, 1,000. Beautifully situated, and much 
frequented by Spanish patients. Good bath establishment. 

Waters.—Thermal Sulphur Springs, 
Indications : Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Skin Diseases, Bronchitis, and Syphilis, 

Lovico, Valsugana, Austria.—35 hours from London via Basle, Zurich, Innsbruck, Bozen, and 
Trient. 1,500 feet above the sca. Population, 7,000. Mild sub-alpine climate. Grand 
mountain scenery, Two Kurhauses. Season, April to October. 

Waters,—Arsenical-Ferruginous Springs of different strengths, used for drinking and bathing. 
Also Mud Baths of Ochreous Earth, 

Indications : Disorders of the Blood, Lymphatic Glands and Spleen, Nervous Diseases, 
Amenorrhea, and Skin Affections. 

Vetriolo, 3,000 feet above Levico, on the southern slope of Monte Fronte. Posscases a tempered 
high-alpine climate, preferable during the hottest months. Season, June to September. 

HOTELS.—Grand; Eden; Bellevue, 

Liebenstein (Duchy of Meiningen), Germany.—25 hours from London via Cologne, Cassel, Eisenach, 
and Immelborn, 1,400 feet above the sea. Population, 1,800, In the western Thiiringer 
Wald. Old castle above the town upon a wooded height. Suitable as a climatic resort for 
certain Respiratory Affections, or ag an after-cure. Season, mid May to end of September, 

Waters.—Gaseous Alkaline Earthy Chalybeate Springs, containing Iron Bicarbonate and 
Carbonic-acid Gas. Used for drinking and bathing. 
HOTELS.—Kurhaus ; Bellevue; Mullers, 
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Lippspringe, Westphalia, Germany.—Via Ostend, Cologne, Socst, and Paderborn. 450 feet above 
the sea. Climate rather moist, though equable. 2,650 inhabitants. Season, mid May to mid 
September. ‘ 

Waters.—Weak, Earthy Springs, containing Sulphates of Calcium ani Sodium, and 
Bicarbonate of Iron, 70° F, Used for drinking, bathing, and inhalation. 

Indications: Pulmonary and otier Catarrhal Conditions, and Phthisis. 

HorTets,—Kurhaus ; Concordia; Wegener. 


Llandrindod Wells.—See British Spas, page 49). 

Liangammarch Wells.—See British Spas, page 49). 

Lianwrtyd Wells.—See British Spas, page 491. 

Loeches, Spain.—Reached by diligence from Torrejon de Ardoz Station, 15 miles from Madrid. 


Waters.—Cold Sulphur Spring. 
Indications ; Scrofula, Skin Diseases, Affections of the Liver, and Syphilis. 


Loudcshe-les-Bains (Leukerbad), Switzerland.—Louéche Station (Simplon Tunnel line) reached from 
London in 22 to 25 hours via Paris, Dijon, Pontarlier (P.L.M. Railway), Lausanne, and Montreux, 
thence diligence to Les Bains, 4 hours’ drive. 4,600 feet above the sea. Population, 620, 
A place of old renown situated in the valley of the River Dala, at the foot of the Gemmi. Grand 
scenery. High Alpine climate. Fairly sheltered. Owing to the heights of the surrounding 
mountains the sun disappears as early as 5-0 p.m, in summer, Season, June to September, 
A special feature of Louéche is the length of time the patients remain in the baths, varying 
from 1 to 6 hours, 

Waters.—Thermal Springs, about 20 in number, containing Sulphate of Calcium; temperature* 
93° to 124° F. Hydrotherapeutic treatment. 

Indications: Psoriasis, Eczema, and other Skin Diseases, Osteo-Arthritis, Chronic 
Rheumatism, and Neuralgia. 

HOTELS (mostly belonging to a company).—Alpes ; Blanche, etc. 


Luce: agni di, Italy.—35 to 40 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M. Railway), Modane, Turin, 
Genoa, and Viareggio, or via Milan, Bologna, and Pistoja. The three villages, which are known 
collectively as Bagni di Lucca, ave situated at the foot of the Apennines, 15 miles north of 
the town of Lucca, and are reached thence by rail in 45 minutes. One of the coolest of Italian 
summer resorts. Many English and American visitors, 

Waters.—Five principal Springs, the hottest being that of Bagni-Caldi, containing Sulphates 
of Calcium and Sodium, 98° to 129° F, Also natural Vapour Baths, and Mud Baths. Waters 
very radio-active. 

Indications ; Gout, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Leucorrheea, Chronic Sepsis, and Skin Diseases. 

HOTELS,—At Ponte Serraglio: Europe; New York. At Villa: Vittoria; Continental. At 
Bagni Caldi: Des Thermes, 


Luchon, Bagndres de, France.—25 hours from London via Paris, Limoges, Toulouse, and Montrejeau 
(Orleans and Midi Railways). 2,600 feet above the sca. Population, 4,000. In the valley of 
Luchon, on the River Pique, amidst magnificent scenery ; entirely sheltered by mountains, 
The curative springs have been used since Roman times, and Luchon remains one of the 
smartest and most frequented of French watering-places. 50,000 visitors annually. Casino. 
Thermal establishment open all the year. Interesting excursions. Season, mid June to mid 
October, 

Waters.—Many Thermal Sulphur Springs, temperature 61° to 152° F., used for drinking, 
bathing, and gargling; also inhalation of vapour by special apparatus. 

Indications: Rheumatism, Bronchitis, Septic conditions, Scrofula, Skin Diseases, and 
Syphilis, 

HOTELS.—Bonnemaison ; Sacaron; Grand; Poste, etc, 
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Luxeull-les-Bains, France.—16 hours from London via Paris, Chaumont, and Port d’Atelier (Est 
de France Railway). 1,300 feet above the sea. Population, 5,000. In Department Haute- 
Sadne, at the western foot of the Vosges Mountains, Casino, Good walks in the surroundings. 
Season, mid May to end of September. The springs are the property of the Government. 

Waters.—Simple Thermal Springs, containing Common Salt, Iron, Manganese, and Arsenic. 

Temperature 93° to 125° F. Radio-active, used in the form of baths, douches, and irrigations. 

Indications : Specially suitable for Women’s Diseases, Neurasthenia, Enteritis, Rheumatism, 

and Anemia, 

HOTEL.—Des Thermes. 

Malvern.—See British Spas, page 489. 

Marlenbad (Bohemia) (see also page xxviii.).—26 to 30 hours from London via Cologne, Nurnberg, 
and Eger. 2,000 feet above the sea, Population, 5,500. One of tho most celebrated bath- 
towns in Europe ; beautifully situated in an open valley surrounded by hills covered with 
pine forests, in which are many fine walks, Climate fresh and bracing, but equable. 24,000 
visitors annually. ‘Theatres, concerts, flower and confetti fetes, tennis, golf, ete. (For 
further details, see advt. page xxviii.) 

Waters.—Cold Alkaline-Sulphated Springs, with Iron, used for drinking (chiefly) and 

bathing. 

Indications : Obesity, Gout, Gastric and Hepatic Congestion, Heart Disease, Leucorrheea, 

Menorrhagia, and other Diseases of Women. Ferruginous Peat Baths (Moor Baths), Vapour, 
_ and natural Carbonic-acid, and many other baths are also given, Mcdico-mechanical treat- 
ment (Zander). 

HOTELS (see advt. pages at end, and also page xx )e 
HOTEL KLINGER—The principal and largest hotel in the town, 200 rooms, on the Kur-park. 
ESPLANADE—On King Edward Avenue, strictly first class, with every luxury. 

PALACE FURSTENHOF—Up to date, in good situation. 

Marlloz (Savoy), France.—About 1 mile south of Aix-les-Bains, with which it is connected by 
electric tram. Fine park, 

Waters.—Cold Sulphur Springs. Bathing establishment, with inhalation rooms, spray 

apparatus, nasal and pharyngial douches, ete. * z 

Indications : Laryngeal and Bronchial Affections, 


Martigny-les-Bains, France.—13 to 17 hours from London via Calais (or Boulogne), Laon, Chaumont, 
and Langres (Nord and Est Companies). 1,246 fect above the sea. Climate very healthy. 
Pleasantly situated upon a plateau of the Monts Faucilles, in the Vosges. Springs resemble 
those of Contrexéville. Hydropathic establishment, casino, park, tennis, golf. Season, end 
of May to end of September. 

Waters.—Sulphate of Calcium, with Lithium. 
Indications : Gout, Gravel, Diabetes, and Liver and Kidney Derangements. 
HOTELS.—Etablissement ; International. 

Matlock.—See British Spas, page 488. 

Moffat—Sce British Spas, page 489. 

Mondort, Gd. Duchy of Luxemburg.—18 hours from London via Brussels and Luxemburg. 650 feet. 
above the sea, near the Moselle Valley, Mild climate ; very pure air. State bath establishment 
and Hydrotherapeutic Institute, very completely equipped. Fine park, with tennis, croquet, 
boating, and fishing. Orchestra. Theatre. Interesting excursions. 

Waters.—Contain Common Salt, with Bromide of Magnesium, 77° F., very radio-active ; 
used for drinking, bathing, and inhaling. 

Indications : Chronic Dyspepsia, Constipation, Congestion of the Liver, Diabetes, Rheu- 
matism, Gout, Anemia, and Nervous Diseases, 

HOoTEL.—Des Bains. 
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Monfalcone, Austria.—37 hours from London via Munich, Salzburg, Villach, and Gorz, 20 miles 
north-west of Trieste, 
Waters.—Sulphur Salt Spring, containing Iodine and Bromide, 100° F, Mud Baths and 
natural Hot-vapour Grottos. 
Indications; Rheumatism and Diseases of the Spinal Cord. 
HOTEL,—Accommodation at the Kurhaus, 


Monsummano, Italy.—A small town in the Val-di-Nievole, reachod from Pieve-Monsummano 
Station—about 1 hour from Florence. Two miles from Monsummano is the Grotto Giusti, 
a large cave warmed by Thermal water which forms a natural vapour bath, and is frequented 
as a cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuralgia, etc. 
HOTEL.—Grotto Giusti. 


Mont Dore, France.—17 hours from London via Paris, Vierzon, Montincon, Eygurande, and 
Laqueuitle (Orleans Railway). 3,400 feet above the sea, 2,100 inhabitants. Beautifully 
situated in a fine, wooded valley, near the source of the Dordogne. Many interesting excursions. 
8,000 annual visitors. Season, mid June to mid September. Casino, golf, A very complete 
Thermal establishment. 

Waters.—Twelve springs, temperature 104° to 116° F., containing Arseniate of Sodium 
and Bicarbonate of Iron, used for bathing, drinking, inhaling, etc. Cure should only be under- 
taken under medical supervision. 

Indications : Bronchitis, Asthma, Laryngitis, Rheumatism, Chlorosis, ete. 

HOTELS.—Sarciron-Rainaldy ; Nouvel; Poste; Gallia (seo ‘‘ Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide"). 


Montecatini, Italy.—8 miles west of Pistoja ; about 36 hours from London via Basle, Chiasso, and 
Bologna. 900 feet above the sea. Population, 6,500. Situated in the Val di Nievole, amidst 
fine surroundings. Sometimes called the ‘* Italian Carlsbad.” Handsome bathing establish 
ments, Casino, Theatre. Season, May to November. 

Waters.—Subthermal Saline Springs, 70° to 88° F, 
Indications : Diseases of the Stomach and Intestines, Dyspepsia, Diabetes, Obesity, and Gout, 
HorgLs.—Grand de la Pace; Locanda Maggiore (an ancient Ducal palace, see advt ). 


Munster-am-8tein, Germany.—15 to 20 hours from London via Cologne and Bingerbruck. 380 feet 
above the sea. 800 inhabitants. A pleasantly-situated village in the Nahe Valley, 14 miles 
from Kreuznach, Striking scenery, with castle ruins on heights, Mild climate; little rain, 
Handsome bath establishment ; all modern appliances. 

Waters.—Saline, radio-active ; similar to those of Kreuznach, but hotter. 

Indications ; Scrofula, Uterine Disorders, Rheumatic Gout, Skin Diseases, Syphilis, and 
Chronic Catarrh. 

HoreLs.—Kurhaus; Park. : 


Nauheim Bad, Germany (see opposite Title-page)—18} to 21 hours from London via Cologne. 
470 feet above the sea, Population, 5,500. One of the most important of the Continental 
Spas, picturesquely situated upon the north-east slope of the Taunus Mountains. Nauheim 
offers nearly all the varietics of mincralised waters, and, owing also to its quite special 
treatment of Heart Complaints, attracts an increasing number of visitors each succeeding 
year. Fine bath establishment, equipped with all modern appliances, Handsome Kurhaus. 
Casino. Beautiful park, with extensive lake, Tennis, Golf. Croquet. 

Waters.—Warm and Cold Saline Springs, radio-active, varying in their properties ; used for 
drinking and bathing. 3 

Indications; Chronic Cardiac Disease, Neurasthenia, Gout, Rheumatism, Anemia, 
Leucorrhea and other Diseases of Women, etc. 
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Wauheim Bad—continued. 
HOTELS (see advt. pages) :— 

METROPOLE—A leading modern hotel, in an elevated situation, opposite the Springs. 
GRAND HOTEL KalseRHOF—Stands in own fine park, a leading hotel. 
PRINCE OF WALES—In own park, opposite the Baths; patronised by royalty, 
HHOBENZOLLERN and BRISTOL—First-class modern houses, English and American clientéle. 
CARLTON—First-class hotel, entirely rebuilt and enlarged ; facing Park and Kurhaus. 
Hore. BREITANNIA—Comfortable family hotel, in open position, Pension from Mk. 8. 
HOTEL DE L’EvRoPE—Every comfort, moderate tariff. 


Néris-!es-Bains, France.—17 hours from London via Paris and Montlugon (Orleans Railway). 
1,150 feet above the sea. Population, 3,000. Five miles south-east of Montlucon, in the 
Auvergne. Small town, with two bathing establishments, casino, and park. 

Waters.—Thermal Springs, 115° to 126° F., containing Bicarbonate and Sulphate of Sodium. 

Indications ; Diseases of the Spinal Cord, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Dysmenorrheea, Con- 
stipation, and Diseases of the Uterus. 

HOTELS,—Promenade ; Dumoulin; Rochette. 


Neowenahr, Germany.—17 hours from London via Cologne and Remagen. 300 feet above the sea. 
Population, 3,600. Occupies a sheltered position in the charming valley of the Ahr, and 
possesses the only Thermal Alkaline Springs in Germany, especially of value in Diabetes and Uric 
Acid Troubles. 14,000 visitors annually. Well-appointed Thermal Establishment. Fine Kurhaus. 
Theatre. Trout fishing. Walks in Neuenahr Forest. Fine view from height (1,119 feet), where 
are ruins of castle (13th century). The large establishment of the Apollinaris Company may 

* be visited. Season, May to October. 
‘Waters.— Warm Alkaline Springs, 86° to 120° F., used for drinking and bathing, also inhaling. 
Indications: Liver and Kidney Affections, Bright’s Disease, Gout, Hysteria, Chronic 
Gastritis, ete. 
HoTeis.—Kurhotel ; Palast; Hohenzollern, 


Wlederbronn, Alsace.—26 hours from London via Cologne, Mayence, and Hagenau. 650 feet above 
the sea. Population, 3,500, Situated in the pretty valley of the Falkensteiner Bach, at the 
eastern slope of the Vosges, on the line between Hagenau and Saargemund. 

Waters.—Saline Springs, chiefly used for drinking. 
Indications : Constipation, Portal Congestion, Alimentary Catarth, and Scrofula. 
HoTet.—Kurhaus, 

Oeynhausen (Bad), Germany.—17} hours from London via Cologne, Duisburg, and Lohne. 230 
feet above the sea. Population, 4,500. On the slope of a fertile valley on the River Werre, 
in Westphalia. Mild refreshing climate. Season, mid May to end of September ; also in winter. 

Waters.—Warm Saline Springs, strongly charged with Carbonic-acid Gas; temperatures 
77° to 91-5° F., principally used for bathing. 

Indications : Chronic Diseases of Spinal Cord, Tabes Dorsalis, Rheumatism, and Bono 
Diseases, 

HOTELS,—Kurhaus ; Victoria, 


Olette, France—23 to 30 hours from London via Paris, Toulouse, Narbonne, Perpignan, and 
Villefranche (Orleans and Midi Railways). 2,010 fect above the sea, in the valley of the Tet, 
Pyrénées Orientales, Many Sulphur Springs are found in the district. About 2 miles from 
the village of Olette are the Baths of Canaveilles, with 10 Sulphur Springs, 95° to 130° F.; 
and further on Les Graus d’Olette, or Bains de Thués, with over 40 Springs, ranging in 
temperature from 80° to 172° F, Mild climate. 

Waters.—Thermal Sulphur Springs. 
Indications : Rheumatism, Neuralgia, and Vesical Catarrh. 
HOTRL,—Auberge de Is Fontaine. 3 
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Orezza, Corsica.—By steamer from Marscilles, or Nice, to Bastia. Rail to Folelli-Orezza, thence 
diligence (14 miles), Orezza, about 20 miles from Bastia, is situated amongst the mountains 
in the north-east of Corsica, 1,960 fect above the sea, Mild climate. 

Waters.—Gaseous Chalybeate Springs, 
Indications; Anemia, Chiorosis, and Diseases of Women, 


Panticosa, Spain.—Reached from Eaux Chaudes or Cauterets; 12 hours’ ride from the former. 
In the Pyrenees, near the French Frontier. 5,500 feet above the sea. The Baths are 5 miles 
from the village, on the shores of a lake, into which several cataracts fall from the surrounding 
mountains, Season, June 15th to September 15th. 

Waters.—Thermal Alkaline and Swlphurous Springs, 77° to 84-5° F, 
Indications: Chronic Pulmonary Tuberculosis and Respiratory Troubles, Dyspepsia, and 
Skin Affections, 

Parad, Hungary.—6 hours from Budapest via Kisterenye (London to Budapest via Vienna in 36 
hours), 660 feet above the sea, The waters are highly gaseous, and rich in iron, Woll- 
equipped Bathing Establishment. 

Waters,—Sulphurous and Gaseous Chalybeate Springs. 

Indications ;: Anemia, Chlorosis, Debility, Urinary Disorders, Affections of the Respiratory 
Organs, and Derangements of the Liver. 

HoTEL.—Kurhaus. 


Passugg, Switzerland.—1 hour's drive from Chur. Chur is reached from London in 20 hours via 
Boulogne, Laon, and Basle, 2,700 fect above the sea. The climate is of considerable value 
in the cure of Anemia and certain kinds of Dyspepsia, Season, June to September. 

Waters,—Alkaline-Saline, containing Bicarbonate of Sodium, Calcium, and Iron. Electric 
Light, Baths, etc. 

Indications : Chronic Catarrh of the Stomach, Constipation, Chronic Arthritis, Gout, Kidney 
and Urinary Catarrh, Debility, and Obesity. 

HoTEL,—Kurhaus Passugg. 


Peterstal Bad, Germany.—5 miles from Oppenau; 1 hour by diligence. Oppenau is reached from 
London in 18 hours via Boulogne, Laon, and Strassburg. 1,330 feet above the sea, A pleasant 
health resort, in a sheltered position, in the Renchtal, in the Black Forest, Very pure air. 

Waters.—Cold Gaseous Chalybeate Springs, containing Bicarbonates of Iron and Calcium 
and Sulphate of Sodium. 


Indications ; Dyspepsia, Anwmia, and Diseases of Women, 
HotEL,—Kur-Hotel, pleasant situation, Pension from 6-50 m, (See advt.) 


Ptiiters Bad, Switzerland (see also Ragaz).—2} miles from Ragaz; by diligence in 1 hour. 2,500 feet 
above the sea, In the romantic Tamina Gorge, 525 fect above Ragaz. Suitable for persons 
secking a quiet, restful place, with Hydropathie treatment, 


Pierrefonds les Bains, France.—12 hours from London via Paris and Compiégne. 275 feet above 
the sea, Population, 1,800. A small place beside a lake at the southern edge of the Forest of 
Compiégne. On the hill behind rises the Feudal Castle (1389), the finest Gothic Chateau in 
France. Season, June to September. 

Waters.—A Cold Sulphur Spring, and a Cold Chalybeate Spring. 
Indications : Chronic Affections of the Respiratory Organs. 
HOTEL.—Des Etrangers. 


Plombidres, France.—16 hours from London via Paris, Chaumont, and Port d’Atelier (Est de 
France Railway). 1,300 feet above the sea, Population, 2,000, A fashionable Spa upon the 
banks of the Augronne, in a deep, narrow valley of the Vosges Mountains. Healthy, but 
changeable climate. Casino and park, Many interesting excursions in the vicinity. Season, 
mid May to end of Septomber . 
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Plombiéres—continued. 

Waters.—Thermal Springs, containing minute quantities of Arsenic, temperature 77° to 
155° F.; the most radio-active of French waters. Some of the springs, known as ‘‘ Sources 
Savonneuses,” have a peculiar oily feeling, due to the presence of Silicate of Aluminium. The 
waters are used mainly for baths, douches, and intestinal lavage, or under-water douches, 
which form a special feature of the treatment at Plombieéres. 

Indications: Gastralgia, Enteritis, Chronic Diarrhea, Functional Nervous Disorders, 
and Appendicitis, 

GRAND HOTEL (formerly Napoleon), connected with the Bath establishment (see advt). 


Porretta Bagni.—See La Porretta (page 87.) 


P8styen (German Pistyan), Hungary.—36 hours from London via Vienna and Galanta. 490 feet 
above the sea, Population, 8,000. On the River Waag, at the foot of the Carpathian 
Mountains. Mild climate. The hot sulphurous waters and ‘‘ mud” have long been celebrated. 
Fine Kur-Park. Five large Thermal Establishments, open all the year. Season, May to 
October. 20,000 visitors annually. Casino, theatre, fishing, hunting, tennis. 

‘Waters.—Thermal Sulphur Springs, temperature 135° to 146° F.; radio-active. Tho fine 
mud obtained from the springs is much used. : 

Indications: Rheumatism, Sciatica, Gout, Neuralgia, Skin Diseases, and Rachitis. The 
Mud Bath is especially valuable in Bone Diseases, 

HOTELS.—THERMIA PALACE; GRAND ; KURHOTEL (see advt. pages). 


Pougues-les-Eaux, France.—15} hours from London via Paris and Montargis (P.L.M. Railway). 
700 feet above the sea, Population, 1,500. A quiet place, situated near the River Loire, 
7 miles from the town of Nevers. Pougues has an old reputation from the visits of early French 
Kings to drink its waters, Mild, healthy climate. Casino, pleasant park. Season, mid May 
to end of September. ‘ 
Waters.—Cold Gaseous Alkaline Springs, containing Bicarbonates of Calcium, Magnesium, 
and Sodium, with free Carbonic-acid Gas, 


Indications : Dyspepsia, Intestinal Disorders, Gout, Gravel, and Urinary Affections, 
HOTEL.—Splendid. 


Pozzuoll, Italy.—40 minutes by rail from Naples, Monte Santo Station. Situated on the Bay of 
Naples, near Baiae; its waters were known to the ancients, and the sulphur vapours of the 


Solfatara were employed medically by the Romans, Several hot springs and natural vapour 
baths (‘‘ stufe ”) in the vicinity. 


Waters.—Thermal Alkaline-Saline Springs, 80° F. 


Prese, Le, Switzerland.—27 hours from London via Boulogne, Basle, Zurich, Chur, and St. Moritz. 
8,160 feet above the sea, At the upper end of Lago di Poschiavo, on the southern slope of the 
Alps. Mild, even climate, Magnificent scenery. Season, June to September. 
fishing. 


Waters.—Cold Sulphur Springs, used for bathing and drinking. 
HoTEL.—Le Prese. 


Boating and 


Preste, La, France.—A village in Department Pyrénées Orientales, reached by diligence from Artes- 
sur-Tech (18} miles) in 33 hours, Arles-sur-Tech, 29 hours from London via Paris, Toulouse, 
Narbonne, and Elne, whence branch line to Arles (Orleans and Midi Railways). 3,700 feet 


above the sea, Beautiful shady walks, and interesting excursions in the mountains, Two 
Thermal Establishments, open all the year. 


Waters,—Many Sulphur Springs, 88° to 113° F. 


Indications ; Chronic Catarrhal conditions of the Urinary Organs, Gravel, and Calculus. 
HOTEL,—De I’Etablissoment, 
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Pyrmont, Germany.—21 hours from London via Cologne, Hagen, and Altenbeken. 420 feet above 
the sea. Population, 5,000. In the Emmer Valley, sheltered on the north by wooded hills. 
One of the oldest spas of Europe. A bright, attractive place, with inexpensive living. Climate 
mild and healthy. Season, May to September. Kursaal, Theatre, etc. 

Waters.—Chalybeate Springs, containing Bicarbonates of Iron and Calcium, with Sulphates 
of Calcium and Magnesium ; also Cold Saline Springs, containing common salt, Waters used 
for drinking and bathing. Also Mud Baths, 

Indications; Anemia, Debility, Chlorosis, Scrofula, Nervous Affections, and Diseases of 
Women, 

HorTets.—Kurhotel ; des Bains. 


Ragaz, Switzerland.—20 hours from London via Boulogne, Laon, Basle, Zurich, and Sargans. 
2,000 feet above the sea. Population, 2,000, On the banks of the River Tamina, One of the 
most visited of Swiss watering places, a8 much for its scenery as for the waters. Ragaz has 
no springs of its own, the Thermal Waters being brought in pipes from PfAfers, 3 miles away. 
Excellent accommodation, Well-arranged bath-houses. Hydrotherapy. ‘‘ Zander " Institute. 
Season, May to October; the best time is late spring or early autumn, Kurssal and Kur 
Garten, Golf, Tennis, Many fine excursions. Funicular rail to Wartenstein, 2,463 feet 
above the sea, where are old castle ruins and view over the valley. 

Waters,—Simple Thermal Waters, rich in Nitrogen; temperature, 89° to 93° F.; used 
for bathing and drinking. 

Indications : Chronic Rheumatism, Sciatica, Urie Acid Diathesis, Digestive and Nervous 
Disorders, and Uterine Disorders, 

HOTELS.—Bristol; Tamina. At Ptiters: Badhotel. 


Reichenhafl Bad, Germany.—30 hours from London via Ostend, Cologne, and Munich. 1,540 feet 
above the sea. 4,400 inhabitants. In the Bavarian Alps, on the River Saale, surrounded by 
mountains covered with vast pine forests. The surroundings are beautiful, and the air very 
pure. Reichenhall forms a good centre for excursions, and there are extensive walks in the 
pine woods, Season, May to September. (See also advt. pages.) 

Waters.—Sixteen Brine Springs of varying strength. 

Indications : Bronchial Catarrh, Scrofula, Diseases of Women, and Debility. 

Pneumatic Chamber for Asthma and Bronchitis, Carbonic-acid and Pine Baths. Inhalation 
at the Gradirwerke, in the Kurgarten, 

Horets.—Kurhaus Axelmanstein and Grand Hotel Panorama and Sanatorium. See 
‘* Bradshaw's Continental Guide.” 


Rennes-les-Bains, France.—Reached by diligence from Couiza-Montazels, the nearest station, 
6} miles, Couiza-Montazels is 26 hours from London via Paris, Limoges, Toulouse, and 
Carcasonne (Orleans and Midi Railways). 1,000 feet above the sea. A village in a narrow 
valley, on the banks of the River Salz. The district is mountainous and the surroundings 
interesting. Three bath establishments. Very mild climate. Season, May to October. 

Waters.—Thermal, Chalybeate and Saline Springs. 
Indications : Chronic Rheumatism, Anemia, and Scrofula. 
HOTELS,—Reine; Terasso, 


Rheinfelden, Switzerland.—16 hours from London via Boulogne, Laon, and Basle. 850 feet above 
the sea, A village on the left bank of the Rhine, 9 miles from Basle, in Canton Aargau. Climate 
mild but invigorating. 

Watere.—Strong Brine, containing a very high percentage of Salt, used principally in baths 
and douches, 

Indications; Anemia, Scrofula, Rheumatism, Gout, Catarrh, and Diseases of Women. 

HOTEL.—Des Salines. 
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Riolo, Italy.—Nearest railway station Castel Bolognese, distant 6 miles, 1 hour’s drive. Castel 
Bolognese is 29 hours from London via Basle, Chiasso, and Bologna. A picturesque village in 
the valley of the Senio, 520 feet above the sea. Surrounded by pine forests, Modern Thermal 
Establishment. Season, mid June to mid September. 

Waters,—Sulphurous, Chalybeate and Saline Springs. 


Indications: Chiorosis, Anemia and Menstrual Disorders, Affections of the Chest and 
Throat, Chronic Skin Diseases, Gout, and Rheumatism. 


Rippoldsau Bad, Germany (see also page xix.).—About 20 hours from London via Boulogne, Laon, 
Strassburg, Offenburg, and Hausach to Wolfach Station, thence by motor, 14 miles. 2,000 
feet above the sca. Population, 800. In a picturesque part of the Wolftal, at the foot of 
the Kniebis, amidst typical Black Forest scenery. Well-arranged Bath Establishment. 
Fishing. Shooting, Season, mid May to end of September. 

Waters.—Several Springs, used for drinking and bathing, containing Carbonates of Iron 
and Calcium, Bicarbonate and Sulphate of Sodium, and Carbonic-acid Gas. 

Indications : Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, Anzemia, etc. 

Hydrotherapy. Mud Baths. 


HOTEL.—Kurhotel, with dependence, Villa Sommerberg. 
Rohitsch, Austria.—44 hours from London via Vienna, Bruck, and Grobelno, 730 feet above the 


sea, Rohitsch-Sauerbrunn, a small resort in Steiermark, amidst mountains and forests, Season, 
May to mid October. 


Waters.—Cold Gaseous Alkaline Sulphated Springs (Glauber Salts). 
Indications ; Chronic Dyspepsia and Gastric and Intestinal Catarrh. 
Rdmerbad (Styria), Austria—7} hours from Vienna, via Bruck; on the main line to Trieste, 230 


miles south of Vienna. 700 feet above the sea, Beautifully situated on the River San. 
Kurhaus. Excursions to Chateau Weichselstein, the Gramnitz Tal, etc. 


Waters.—Simple Thermal Springs, 97° F. 


Indications : Functional and Organic Nervous Diseases, Dysmenorrhora, and Diseases of 
Women, 


HOTEL,—Post, 


Roncegno, Austria.—31 to 35 hours from London via Basle, Feldkirch, Innsbruck, and Trient, 
1,700 feet above the sea. In the Val Sugana, South Tyrol, 30 miles by rail from Trient, Noted 
both for its waters and for its climate. Sheltered by wooded mountains. In view of the 
Dolomites. Equable climate, with dry, invigorating air. Modern Bathing Establishment. 
Concerts. Theatre, Tennis. Croquet. Fishing. Season, May to September. 

Waters.—Natural Springs, used for drinking and bathing; exceedingly rich in Arsenic and 
Sulphate of Iron. 

Indications: Anemia and Diseases of Women, Neurosis, Skin Diseases, Rheumatism, 
Gout, and Malaria, 


Horgis.—Grand ; Palace. 
Rothentelde, Germany.—16 hours from London via Hook of Holland and Osnabriick, 360 feet 


above the sea, A village with about 1,000 inhabitants, At the foot of the Teutoberger Wald, 
in Westphalia, Sanatorium in a beech wood. 


Waters.—Saline Springs and Brine Baths, containing Iodine and Bromide, 
Indications : Rheumatism, Diseases of the Spinal Cord; Women’s Diseases, Scrofula, etc. 
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Royat, France.—18 hours from London via Paris and Clermont-Ferrand (P.L.M. Railway). Royat, 
1} miles from Clermont-Ferrand (Electric Tram). Hotel omnibuses from Royat mect trains. 
1,450 feet above the sea, Population, 1,690, A favourite health resort, situated in a picturesque 
valley of the Tiretaine, at the foot of the Puy de Dome, in the Auvergne. Interesting excursions. 
Rail to top of Puy de Dome, whence magnificent view over surrounding country, rich in volcanic 
remains, Fine Thermal Establishment. Carbonic-acid Gas Baths, natural temperature 95°, 
Shady park. Casino, etc. Season, May to October. 

Waters,—Used for bathing, drinking, and inhalation; contain Chloride of Sodium, Bi- 
carbonates of Sodium, Calcium, and Iron, and traces of Arsenic and Carbonic-acid Gas ; 
temperature, 68° to 95° F, 

Indications; Anemia, Gout, Dyspepsia, Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Nervous Diseases, Cardiac 
Affections, aud Diseases of Women. 

HOTELS,—Majestic Palace; Royat Palace, etc. (see ‘‘ Bradshaw's Continental Guide '’). 


Sail-les-Bains, France.—16 to 19 hours from London via Paris, Nevers, and St. Germain-des-Fossés 
(P.L.M. Railway) to St. Martin-Sail-les-Bains, 820 fect above the sea. A quiet place, lying in 
a valley, in Department Loire ; the surrounding country is very pretty, and the Spa is placed 
in extensive well-wooded grounds. 

Waters.—Simple Thermal Springs, 90° F., most highly charged with Silicates; also 
Chalybeate and Sulphur Springs. 

Indications: Skin Affections and Infectious Discases. 

HOTEL,—De I'Etablissement. 

8t. Amand, France.—8} hours from London via Calais and Lille. 100 feet above the sea, 
Population, 15,000, In Department Nord, between Lille and Valenciennes, ‘The Thermal 
Establishment is about 2 miles south-east of the town, on the edge of a large forest. Station 
(Halte), St. Amand Thermal, on local line St. Amand to Blanc-Misseron, Season, June to 
September. 

Waters.—Simple Thermal Springs, 79° F., used for drinking. St. Amand is noted chiefly 
for its mud, obtained from the soil around the spring, which is impregnated with Iron 
Carbonate and Sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas. Special treatment by Mud Baths. 

Indications: Rheumatism, Diseases of the Joints, Neuralgia, and Chronic Skin Affections, 

HoTEL.—De I'Etablissement. 


8t. Blasien (Black Forest), Germany (see advt. page xxxii).—Nearest station, Waldshut or 
Titisee, Waldshut, reached from London in 17 to 20 hours via Basle, thence by motor (15 
miles, in 1 hour 25 minutes) to St. Blasien. 2,530 feet above the sea. Population, 1,800. 
Occupies a sheltered position in the upper Albthal. Air pure and fresh; relatively mild 
climate. Known as a summer and winter resort. Many pleasant walks in the pine-woods ; 
the combined mountain and forest air being highly valued in Pulmonary and Nervous 
Ailments, ‘Terrain Cure. Kurgarten. ‘Trout fishing; shooting. 
HOTEL.—KURHAUS, first-class hotel, with magnificent public rooms; also the Sanatorium 
Luisenheim, under the same management (see advt. page iv). 


St. Christan, France.—Reached from Oloron-Sainte-Marie Station (5 miles) in 50 minutes, Oloron- 
Sainte-Marie is 23 hours from London via Paris, Tours, Bordeaux, and Pau (Orleans and Midi 
Railways). 1,000 fect above the sea, At the entrance to the narrow valley of the Aspe, in 
Department Basses-Pyrénées, Mild climate; sheltered position. Thermal Establishment, 
open all the year, Casino. 

Waters.—Contain Carbonate of Iron, Manganese, and Sulphate of Copper; used for drinking, 
bathing, douches, irrigations, and pulverisation. 

Indications ; Skin Diseases and Chronic Laryngitis ; also for Affections of the Eyes, Ears, 
and Tongue, 

HOTELS,—Grand-Ture ; Mogol. 
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St. Gervals-les-Bains, France.—Connected by mountain railway with Fayet St. Gervais Station. 
Fayet St. Gervais is 24 hours from London via Paris, Bourg, and Geneva (P.L.M. Railway). 
2,000 feet above the sea ; in a gorge beneath Mont Blanc, in Department Haute Savoie. Pure, 
fresh air; grand excursions. Electric railway to Chamonix and Montenvers ; cog-wheel rail 
up Mont Blanc as far as the Glacier de Bionnassay, 2,100 feet, etc. Season, June to end 
of September. 

Waters.—Thermal Saline Sulphurous Springs, 103° to-108° F. 
Indications; Chronic Rheumatism, Skin Affections, and Dyspepsia. 
HOTELS.—Mont Joly Palace; Grand. 


8t. Honoré-les-Bains, France.—18 to 21 hours from London via Paris, Moulins, and Paray-le-Monial 

to Vendenesse-lés-Charolles (P.L.M. Railway); thence auto service, in summer, in 30 minutes, 
A small town, 1,000 feet above the sea, in Department Niévre, in hilly country, sheltered by 
woods. Mild climate, Casino. Park. The Thermal Establishment supplies baths, douches, 
pulverisation, and inhalation chambers, etc. ‘‘ Foot Douches ’’ are a special feature, Season, 
mid May to end of September. 

‘Waters.—Sulphurous and Arsenical Springs, 82° F. 

Indications: Asthma, Rheumatism, Scrofule, and Skin Diseases. 

HOTELS.—Parc ; Morvau; des Bins. 


St. Joachimsthal.—For railway communications see Carlsbad, from which it is 17 miles distant. 
An old Bohemian town, 2,100 feet above the sea level, now celebrated for the discovery of 
Radium and its medical application. The cure includes every description of Radium 
Treatment ; Electro-Therapy; Zander Gymnastics; Air Baths; etc. 

Indications; Chronic Arthritis, Rheumatism, Bronchitis, Myocarditis, Eczema, Catarrh of 
the Stomach and Bowels, Parametritis, etc. 
HoTEL.—RaDIUM-KURHAUS and annexe. 


St. Laurent-les-Bains, France.—5} miles from La Bastide Station. La Bastide-St. Laurent Station, 
24 hours from London via Paris, St. Germain-des-Fossés, and Clermont-Ferrand (P.L.M. 
Railway). A small town, 2,800 fect above the sea, in a picturesque mountain gorge. 

Waters.—Thermal Springs, Alkaline Saline, 128° F, 
Indications ; Rheumatism and Diseases of the Spinal Cord. 


St. Moritz, Switzerland. —25 to 30 hours from London, via Basle, Zurich, Sargans, and Chur. 
St. Moritz Bad, 5,820 feet above the sea, is situated between the lakes of St, Moritz and 
Campfer, in the Upper Engadine, rather more than a mile from St. Moritz Dorf, with which 
it is connected by electric tram. The waters, which rise at the foot of the Piz Rosatsch, 
are used for drinking and bathing. Season, mid Junc to mid September. Casino, reading- 
room, music, Pleasant walks by the lake and on the wooded slopes. Electric launches 
and rowing boats. Golf. Pure air, magnificent scenery. 

Waters.—Cold Chalybeate Springs impregnated with Carbonic-acid Gas. Also Iron Baths; 
Hydrotherapeutic treatment. 


Indications : Debility, Anemia, Catarrh, Nervous Affections, and Chest Complaints. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
PALACE—Modern, first-class hotel. Numerous self-contained suites, own Ice Rink. 
SUVRETTA HOUSE—Hotel de Luxe, surrounded by its own park. Newest construction. 
HOTEL Caspar BADRUTT—Family hotel of the first rank, in the finest position, 
Sr. Moritz PRIVATE HOTEL—Under the same proprietorship as the Caspar Badrutt. 
BELVEDERE—Select English family hotel, in exceptionally fine situation. 
SCHWEIZERHOF CHATEAU—High-class family house, 160 rooms, opposite Post Office. 


WaLpHAvs—Family hotel for Summer and Winter residence ; Sunny situation. 
a 
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8t. Nectalre, France.—22 hours from London via Paris and Clermont-Ferrand to Issoire (P.L.M. 
Railway); thence by motor service, in 1} hours. 2,500 feet above the sea, Situated on the 
Fredet, in a beautiful valley of the Auvergne. Interesting excursions in the vicinity. 
Numerous Thermal Springs. Three Thermal Establishments. Season, June to October. 

Waters,—Alkaline-Chlorinated Ferruginous ; temperature, 50° to 111° F.; used for drinking, 
bathing, and douches. 

Indications; Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Ansmia, Albuminuria, and 
Diseases of Women. 

HOTELS.—Du Parc; des Thermes, 

St. Sauveur, France.—24 hours from London via Paris, Bordeaux, Lourdes, and Pierrefitte to 
Luz-St. Sauveur Station (Orleans and Midi Railways). 2,500 feet above the sea. Pieturesquely 
placed above the gorge of the Gave de Gavarnie, half-a-mile from Luz, in Department Hautes- 
Pyrénées, Many interesting excursions—diligence from Luz to Gavarnie (5,085 feet above sea) 
for the wonderful Cirque de Gavarnie and Cascade. Mild, sedative climate. Season, June 
to end of September. 

Waters.—Thermal Sulphur Springs, 93° F. 
Indications ; All Diseases of Women and Functional and Organic Nervous Diseases. 
HOTELS.—De France ; des Bains. 
8alice, Italy—28 hours from London via the Simplon, Milan, and Voghera, 600 feet above the 
sea, in a picturesque situation. Population, 1,200. Season, April to November. 
Waters.—Used for bathing and drinking; very rich in Iodine and Bromine. Fango Baths, 
douches, ete. . 
Indications : Rheumatism, Gout, and Scrofula. 
HOTEL,—Grand Hotel des Thermes, 

Salies-de-Béarn, France.—24 hours from London via Paris, Bordeaux, Dax, and Puyoo (Orleans 
and Midi Railways), 200 feet above the sea. Population, 6,500. A small town in a fine valley, 
in Department Basses-Pyrénées. Climate mild; hot in summer. The baths are open all the 
year, A quiet, restful place, with agreeable surroundings. Season, mid April to mid 
November. (For further detail, see advt.) - 

Waters.—Strong Brine Springs, containing a high percentage of Salt. 

Indications : Scrofula, Chlorosis, Anemia, Rheumatism, Diseases of the Spinat Cord, Bones 
and Joints, and Uterine Disorders. 

HOTeELs.—France; Parc; Angleterre. 

Salins, France.—17} hours from London via Paris, Dijon, Dole, and Mouchard (P.L.M. Railway). 
1,200 feet above the sea. Population, 7,000, Situated in a narrow gorge of the Juras, on the 
River Furieuse; the town is guarded on either hand by lofty, fortified hills, Pleasant 
excursions in the surroundings ; walks in the pine-woods. Casino, Climate warm. Season, 
June to September. 

Waters,—Saline Springs, containing Common Salt, Chloride of Magnesium, Sulphates of 
Sodium and Potassium, and Bromide of Potassium; used chiefly for baths and douches. 

Indications : Scrofula, Lymphatic Affections, and Constitutional Weaknesses in Women 
and Children, 

HOTELS.—Des Bains; du Sauvage. 

Salins-Moutiers, France.—22 hours from London via Paris, Macon, and Chambéry (P.L.M. Railway) 
to Moutiers-Salins Station. A small village, 1,600 feet above the sea, in the valley between 
Brides and Moutiers; about half-a-mile from the station. Complete Therapeutic treatment. 
Season, June to September. 

Waters.—Saline Springs, 96° F., containing Common Salt, with Sulphates of Calcium and 
Magnesium, charged with Carbonic-acid Gas. 

Indications : Scrofula, Anemia, and Skin Affections ; useful in certain forms of Rheumatism 
and Heart Disease, also in Convalescence, 

HOTELS,—-Des Bains; de I'Europe. 
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Salsomaggiore, Italy.—27 to 30 hours from London via Boulogne, Laon, Basle, Chiasso, and Milan 
(or Paris, Dijon, Pontarlier, and Milan) to Borgo San Donnino Station—between Parma and 
Piacenza—whence a short branch (Steam Tramway) of 6 miles runs to Salsomaggiore. 540 
feet above the sea. Population, 7,000. In a valley on the north-eastern slope of the Apen- 
nines, Many interesting excursions, Climate: clear, btight air, with very little rain during 
the season. Much in favour with Italians and fashionable English and Americans. Season, 
April to end of October. 

‘Waters.—Cold Saline Springs, especially rich in Beppe and Iodine; used in baths, mud 
applications, and inhalations. 

Indications: Scrofula, Gout, Rheumatism, Bronchitis and Pulmonary Catarrh, Diseases 
of Women, Anemia, and Nervous Affections. 

HOTELS,—Thermes ; Central Bagni; Cavour. 


Salzbrann, Bad, Silesia, Germany.—29 hours from London via Ostend (Nord Express), or Flushing, 
Berlin, and Hirschberg. 1,350 feet above the sea, in a sheltered valley of the Waldenburg 
Hills. Mild climate. Season, May to September. Inhalations, Pneumatic Institute, Baths 
of all kinds. 

‘Waters.—Cold Alkaline-Saline Springs, temperature 50° F.; highly charged with Carbonic- 
acid Gas, 

Indications: Acute and Chronic Catarrh of the Respiratory Organs, Emphysema, and 
Asthma; Diseases of the Digestive Organs, Kidneys, and Bladder; Gout, Diabetes, and after 
Influenza. 

HOTELS.—Grand; Kurhaus; Krone. 


Salzschllrf, Bad, Germany.—23 hours from London via Cologne and Giessen, 820 feet above the 
sea, Pleasantly situated in a valley, amidst forest-clad hills. Concerts, tennis, boating. 
Season, mid May to end of September. 

Waters,—Alkaline-Saline Springs, specially rich in Lithium. 
Indications: Chronic Gout, Rheumatism, and Uric-acid Diathesis. 
HoTEL,—WstHoFEX, first-class hotel, liberal pension arrangements (see advt.). 


San Casciana, Italy.—Nearest railway station, Pontedera; reached via Paris (P.L.M.), Macon, 
Turin, and Pisa, Casciana, 10 miies south of Pontedera; omnibus twice daily, in 2 hours. 
460 feet above the sea. Popuiation, 1,200. Much frequented in summer by Italians, 
Season, May to October. 
Waters.—Chalybeate and Sulphur Springs, temperature 97° F. 
Indications; Gout, Osteo-Arthritis, Rheumatoid Arthritis, Skin Diseases, Diabetes, and 
Anemia, s 


Schinznach Bad, Switzerland.—22 hours from London via Boulogne, Laon, Basle, Berne, and 
Aarau, 1,100 feet above the sea, In the valley of the Aar. Ruins of the old Castle of the 
Hapsburgs. Many English visitors during the season, Season, mid May to end of September. 

Waters.—Thermal Sulphurous Springs, temperature 95° F., especially rich in Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen; used for drinking, bathing, douches, pulverisation, and inhalation. Complete 
bathing installation. 

Indications: Chronic Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, Catarrhal conditions, Scrofula, Rickets, 
and Syphilis, 

HOTEL.—Kurhaus. 

Schiangenbad, Germany (see advt. pages).—21 hours from London via Cologne, Niederlahnstein, 
and Eltville, 950 feet above the sea, Population, 500. In a picturesque valley of the Taunus, 
about 5 miles from the Rhine, surrounded by beautifully-wooded hills. Excursions in the 
Taunus and on the Rhine, Kursaal, tennis, croquet, trout fishing. Season, May to end 
of September, 
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Schlangenbad—continued. 
‘Waters.—Simple Thermal Springs, temperature 81° to 89° F., rich in Oxygen and Nitrogen ; 
exceedingly soft, with a soothing effect upon the skin. 
Indications ; Dyspepsia, Neurasthenia, Diseases of Women, and Chronic Skin Eruptions ; 
also as an ‘‘ After-cure.” 
HOTEL.—VIicToRIA, opposite Royal Bathhouse, moderate pension terms (see advt.). 


Sclacea, Sicily.—Reached by rail via Palermo to Castelvetrano and Selinunte, thence about 15 miles 
by road; or, by Italian Coasting Steamer from either Palermo or Syracuse. 260 feet above 
the sea. Population, 22,000. Situated upon the south-west coast of Sicily, the ancient Therma 
Selinuntina ; the town was of some importance in the Middle Ages, as the ruined castles of the 
powerful nobles serve to show. Fine view from the tower of San Michele, Curious Vapour 
Baths at Monte San Calogero, 3 miles east. 

Waters.—Thermal Saline-Sulphur Springs, temperature 122° to 125° F,; also Alkaline 
Chalybeate Springs, 82° to 100° F, 

Sidmouth.—Sce British Spas, page 503. 

Sirmione, Italy.—To Desenzano Station, 28 hours from London via Pontarlier, (or Basle), and 
Milan, thence by steamer. Beautifully situated on a peninsula at the south end of Lake Garda, 
amid luxuriant vegetation. Charming views of the lake. Adjoining the village is the ruined 
castle of the Scaligers. Bathing Establishment. Frequented in spring, summer, and autumn. 

Waters.—Saline-Sulphur Spring, temperature 104° F., rising in the lake, and conducted 
through pipes. 

Indications : Chronic Arthritis, Diseases of the Spinal Cord, and Skin Diseases. 

HOTEL.—Regie Terme. 

Soden, Germany.—18 hours from: London via Cologne and Frankfort. 500 feet above the sea. A 
pretty village, 7 miles west of Frankfort-on-Main, at the foot of the Taunus Mountains, 
Season, May to end of September. 

Waters.—A number of springs in different parts of the valley, used for drinking and bathing. 
Saline Waters, with Carbonic-acid Gas in varying quantities, Gargling and inhalation chambers, 
hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, and massage, 

Indications: Chronic Catarrhal Affections of the Respiratory Organs, Emphysema, 
Scrofula, Dyspepsia, and Chronic Heart Disease. 

HOTELS.—Kurhaus; Collosseus. 

$pa, Belgium.—11} hours from London via Ostend, (or Calais), and Brussels. A famous resort, 
900 feet above the sea. Population, 8,000. In a sheltered valley at the junction of the Rivers 
Wayai, (or Spa), and Picherotte. The town is tastefully laid out, and the surrounding pine- 
clad hills afford pleasant walks, Theatres, concerts, shooting, fishing, tennis, golf, etc. Season, 
May to October. 

Waters,—Chalybeate Springs, containing Bicarbonate of Iron and Carbonic-acid Gas, used 
for drinking and bathing. Very complete Bath Establishment; inhalation, electrotherapy, 
inedical-mechanotherapy (Zander), massage. Hydrotherapic Institute. Fango treatment, etc. 

Indications : Simple Anemia and Chlorosis, Amenorrhea, and Debility. 

HOTELS :— 

Poste, near the Pierre le Grand Spring; pension, 8 to 12 francs. 
Des BalINs, first class, in best situation, lift (see advt.). 
For others, see ‘‘ Bradshaw’s Continental Guide.” 

Stachelberg, Bad, Switzerland —22 hours from London via Boulogne, Laon, Basle, and Zurich to 
Linthal, Stachelberg about half-a-mile from Linthal Station. 2,200 feet above the sea, 
Beautifully situated in the Lint Valley. Season, May to October. 

Waters.—Cold Sulphur Spring; steam and electric light baths, inhalations, etc. 

Indications : Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Scrofula, etc. 

HOTEL,—Stachelberg. 
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8tebon Bad, Bavaria.—27} hours from London via Cologne, Leipsic, and Hof. 1,945 feet above 
the sea. Population, 800. Situated on the plateau of the Franconian Forest. Climate 
equable. Excursions to the Héllen-Thal, etc. Well-equipped Thermal Establishment. Season, 
mid May to end of September. 

Waters.—Strong Ferruginous Effervescing Springs, containing Bicarbonates of Iron and 
Manganese; used for drinking and bathing. 

Indications: Anemia, Chlorosis, Dyspepsia, Chronic Catarrh, Neurasthenia, Debility, etc. 
Moor Baths for Rheumatism, Gout, and Diseases of Women. 

HorTgis,—Park ; Bayrischer Hof; Deutscher Kaiser. 

Strathpeffer.—See British Spas, page 490. 

Sulzbrunn, Upper Bavaria.—25 to 30 hours from London via Stuttgart, Ulm, and Kempten to 
Jodbad-Sulzbrunn Station. 2,800 feet above the sea, in a very fine situation, Season, May 
to October. 

Waters.—lIodine-Saline Springs. 
Indications : 8crofula, Enlarged Glands, Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity, Skin Affections, ‘and 
Diseases of Women. : 

Szezawnica (Galicia), Austria.—Via Cracow (33 hours from London) to Nowy Targ, thence by 
diligence (24 miles) in 6 hours. 1,700 feet above the sea; finely placed upon the north slope 
of the Carpathian Mountains. Comfortable bathing establishments. Season, May to 
September. 

Waters.—Cold Alkaline-Saline Springs, rich in Carbonic-acid Gas. Inhalation treatment. 
Whey and Koumis Cures. 

Indications: Chronic Catarrhal Affections of the Respiratory Organs. 

HOTELS,—Kurhaus ; Martha, 

Szentivanyi Osorbaté.—Climatic Station on the Southern Slopes of the Magas Tatra, 4,300 fect 
above the sea. (For further details, see advt., page xxxvi. 

Tarasp, Bad, Lower Engadine, Switzerland.—By rail to Davos, 23 hours from London, via Basle, 
Zurich, and Lanquart, thence by diligence in about 7 hours (Summer only); or via Basle, 
Zurich, and Feldkirch to Landeck (23 hours from London), thence by diligence to Schuls 
in 7-11 hours. Picturesquely situated in the valley of the Inn, at an elevation of 3,900 
feet above the sea, Tarasp is known for its mineral springs as well as for its pure moun- 
tain air and the beauty of its surroundings. Alkaline and Chalybeate Springs. 

Schuls.—4,000 feet above the sea, reached from Tarasp by omnibus (1} miles), has a more 
open and sunny situation. Chalybeate Springs. 

Vulpera, 4,160 feet above the sea (omnibus from Tarasp in 20 minutes), has also a more 
open position, with extensive views. Fine mountain excursions. 

Waters.—The Springs of Tarasp-Schuls contain Sodium Carbonate, Common Salt, 
Bicarbonates of Lime and Iron. and much free Carbonic Acid Gas. 

Indications: Dyspepsia, Kidney and Liver Disorders, Rheumatism, Catarrhs, Nervous 
Weakness, etc. 

HOTELS.—Belvedere; Engadinerhof; Kurhaus Tarasp. 

Tétra-Filred, Hungary.—About 40 hours from London via Berlin, Breslau, Oderberg, and Poprad- 
Felka. 3,335 feet above the sea, T&tra-Fiired, or Schmecks, comprises three villages, situated 
upon the south slope of the Hohe Tatra in the Central Carpathian Mountains. Fine mountain 
air and scenery. Pine-covered slopes. Peaks over 8,000 feet high. To the west is the beautiful 
Csorba Lake (4,430 feet), Kursaal, 

‘Waters.—Gaseous Mineral Springs. Hydrotherapeutic treatment. Pine Cone Baths. 
Ferruginous Peat Baths. Terrain Cure. 
Indications : Phthisis, most Pulmonary conditions, and Heart Disease. 
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TAtralomnicz.—Summer and Winter Climatic Station on the Southern Slopes of the High Tatra. 
(For further details, see advt. page xxxvi. 

Telese, Italy —2 hours by rail from Naples on the line to Foggia. 1,900 feet above the sea. 
Season, June to September. 

Waters.—Sulphur Springs, 68° F., used for bathing and drinking. 
Indications: Herpes, Glandular Affections, Rheumatism, etc. 
HOTEL.—Thermal Establishment. 

Teplitz, Bohemia (see also page xix).—28 hours from London via Dresden, Bodenbach, and 
Aussig. 720 feet above the sea. Population, 28,000, The oldest watering place in Bohemia. 
Pleasantly situated in a broad valley on the range of the Erzgebirge, sheltered on the north 
and south. Its baths are amongst the most frequented and fashionable in Austria. Fine 
parks and gardens, interesting surroundings. Climate mild and healthy. Theatres, variety 
concerts. Bathing establishments (with comfortable lodgings) open all the year. 

Waters.—Thermal Alkaline-Saline Springs of high radio-activity, temperature 83° to 114° 
‘F., mostly used for bathing. Moor Baths also employed. 

Indications : Chronic Rheumatism and Gout, Sciatica, Lumbago, Neuralgia and Functional 
Nervous Diseases ; also Chronic Skin Diseases and Chronic Sepsis, 

HOTELS.—Rathaus ; Kronprinz Rudolf; Hermannsburg. 

Thonon-les-Balns (Haute Savoie), France.—20} hours from London via Paris (P.L.M. Railway), 
Macon, and Bellegarde. 1,490 fect above the sea. Population, 6,000. On the south side of 
the Lake of Geneva, 6 miles west of Evian, 

Waters.—Cold Alkaline Springs. 
Indications; Uric Acid Diathesis, Renal Calculus, Gravel, Obesity, Skin Diseases, etc. 
Hote1s.—Des Bains; Parc; France. Z 

Trencsen-Teplitz, Hungary.—37 hours from London via Vienna and Galanta. 850 feet above the 
sea. Ina valley of the Waag, beneath the Carpathian Mountains. One of the principal watering- 
places of Hungary, Good bath establishment. Kurhaus. Season, May to September. 

Waters.—Thermal Sulphur Springs, 117° to 126° F. Sulphur Mud Baths. Whey Cure. 
Indications ; Chronic Rheumatic Affections, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Syphilis, and Affections 
of the Respiratory Organs, 

Tuffer (Styria), Austria—Station (Markt-Tiiffer), 7 hours from Vienna on Vienna-Trieste line. 
735 feet above the sea, in Lower Styria—River Sann Valley. Season, May to October. 
Waters.—Thermal, with Carbonic Acid. Radio-active Baths. River and Sun Baths. 
Indications: Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Chronic Sepsis, Injuries. 

HOTELS,—Sanatorium and Pensions, 

Tunbridge Wells.—See British Spas, page 488. 

Uriage, France.—About 21 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M. Railway), Lyons, and Grenoble. 
Tramway to Uriage. 1,350 feet above the sea. Population, 2,100. About 8 miles from 
Grenoble. In a valley of the Dauphiné Alps. Pure atmosphere, and delightful surroundings. 
Old Chateau (13th to 16th century). Season, June to October. 

Waters.—Thermal Saline-Sulphur Springs, temperature 81° to 131° F. Air Cure. 

Indications: Chronic Skin Diseases, Scrofulous and Rheumatic conditions, and 
Constitutional Weakness. , 

HOTELS.—Mostly under the management of the Etablissement Thermal. 

Ussat-les-Bains, Francc.—24} hours from London via Paris, Orleans, Limoges, and Toulouse 
(Orleans and Midi Railways). 1,590 feet above the sea. In Department Ariége, on the line 
running south from Toulouse to Ax. Near Ussat is the celebrated cavern of Lombrive, with 
stalactites and remains of primitive man, 

Waters.—Simple Thermal Springs fed by a subterranean lake, temperature 89° to 100° F., 
containing Bicarbonate of Lime; used chiefly in baths and douches. 

Indications ; Uterine Derangements, and Functional and Organic Nervous Diseases. 

HOTELS.—Des Bains; Parc; Modeéle. 
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Valdierl, Terme di, Italy.—Rail to Cuneo (26 hours from Longon via Modane and Turin), thence 
by diligence in 44 hours. 4,425 feet above the sea; 8 miles from Valdieri Village, situated 
in an upland valley. Dry, equable climate. Beautiful and interesting excursions, 

Waters.—36 Thermal Springs, containing Sulphur, Magnesia, and Iron, temperature ranging 
from 100° to 156° F.; used for bathing and drinking. Fango treatment. 

Indications : Chronic Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, Scrofula, Chronic Sepsis. 

HOTEL.—Terme di Valdieri. 

Vals-les-Bains, France.—27 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M. Railway), Lyons, le Teil, 
and Vogué. 790 feet above the sea. Population, 4,000. Picturesquely situated on the 
Volane, in the midst of an old volcanic district. Its cold Mineral Springs resemble those of 
Vichy. Well-equipped Thermal Establishment. Casino, theatre, tennis, fishing, hunting. 
Interesting excursions. Season, mid May to mid October. 

Waters.—Cold Alkaline Springs in great numbers and variety. 

Indications: Kidney and Bladder Diseases, Dyspepsia and Gastric Catarrh, Diabetes, 
Gout, and Rheumatism. 

HOTELS.—Des Bains; Continental; Favorite. 

Vernet-les-Bains, France.—Station, Villefranche-Vernet-les-Bains. 22 to 30 hours from London 
via Paris, Toulouse, Narbonne, and Perpignan (Orleans and Midi Railways). 2,009 feet above 
the sea. Population, 900. In the eastern Pyrenees, at the foot of Mont Canigou (9,000 fect), 
sheltered by the surrounding mountains, Free from wind and damp. Up-to-date Thermal 
Establishment, open all the year. €asino, tennis, croquet, golf, A Sanatorium on the slope 
of Mont Canigou for Open-air Cure. 

Waters.—Twelve Sulphurous-Saline Springs, 46° to 165° F. 

Indications : Affections of the Throat and Chest, Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, 
Anemia, Neurasthenia, etc. 

HOTELS.—PoRTUGAL; PARC; MERCADER. (See advt. pages). 

Vichy, France.—15 to 20 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M. Railway) and St. Germain-des- 
Fossés. 780 feet above the sea. Population, 11,000, One of the most frequented of French 
watering-places, situated on the bank of the River Allier, in rather level country. It has 
retained its reputation as a fashionable Spa from the time of Madame de Sevigné to that of 
Napoleon III., and at the present day the number of visitors is said to be nearly 100,000 
yearly, Thermal Establishment, open all the year. Park, Casino, ‘Theatres, concerts, golf. 

Waters,—Alkaline Thermal Springs, differing in temperature and in the amount of Carbonic- 
acid Gas they contain; some, in addition, contain tron, Used for drinking, bathing, and 
douches, 

Indicutions ; Dyspepsia, Liver and Bladder Diseases, Gall-stones, Gout, Diabetes, Uterine 
Disorders, and Anemia. 

Hydrotherapentic treatment; Swedish gymnastics; ‘‘ Zander” mechanotherapy ; electric 
light baths, etc, 

HOTELS.—EXCELSIOR DE LA PalX—Facing Casino, and Thermal Establishment (see advt.). 

Also Parc; Majestic Palace; Astoria Palace, etc. (see ‘‘ Bradshaw's Continental Guide”). 

Villach Bad, Austria.—32 hours from London via Munich and Salzburg. Bad Villach lies 2 miles 
to the south-west of the ol town of Villach, the tourist centre of Carinthia, 1,600 feet above 
the sea, Alpine scenery; seven mountain lakes near. 

Waters.—Thermal Sulphur Springs, temperature 86° F, Sun, Air, and Medicated Baths. 

Indications : Functional and Organic Disturbances of the Nervous System. 

HOTELS,—ParK HOTEL, very first-class, open the whole year. (See advt.). 

Vittel, France.—13 to 18 hours from London via Laon, Chalons, Chaumont, and Langres (Northern 
and Eastern Railways), 1,100 feet above the sea. Population, 3,000, A bracing place, in a 
broad, open valley, in Department Vosges; much frequented. Beautiful park and promenade, 
Fine casino. Theatre, tennis, croquet, golf. Season, May. to/September, 
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Vittel—continued. 

Waters.—Two principal springs: the ‘‘ Grande Source,” Alkaline (diuretic), and ‘‘ Source 
Salée ” (laxative). 

Indications: ‘Grande Source”: Uric-acid Diathesis, Gout, Gravel, Neurasthenia, 
Neuritis, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Hysteria, and Albuminuria, ‘‘ Source Salée”: Constipation, 
Congestion of the Liver, Gall-stones, and Bronchial Catarrh. 

HOTELS,—Palace ; de I'Etablissement ; Grand; Nouvel, ete. 


Vizakna, Hungary (sce advt. page xxxvi)—48 hours from London via Vienna, Budapest, and 
Kolozsvar. 1,350 fect above the sea level. Mild climate. Kurhaus, with modern Salt Bath 
Installation and Inhalatorium. Mud Baths. First-class hotels, Good music and social 
amusements. Scason, May 15th to September 15th. About 4,000 annual visitors. 

Waters.—Natural Brine Lake and Springs (16% to 26% of brine). A special Children’s 
Bath with 3% of brine. 


Indications ; Women’s Diseases, Anchylosis, Lumbago, Gout, Catarrhs of the Stomach and 
Respiratory Organs. 


Vdslau, Austria—20 miles south of Vienna; 45 minutes by rail. 810 feet above the sea. 
Population, 5,000. Situated upon a hill amidst pine woods; fine air and scenery; much 
frequented by Viennese. A wine-producing district; the Grape Cure is practised here. 

Waters.—Sub-thermal Spring, 74° F., used for bathing only. 
Indications: Functional and Organic Nervous Diseases, 
HOTELSs.—Bellevue; Hallmeyer, etc. 


Warmbad, Germany.—Station (Wolkenstein), 1 hour by rail from Chemnitz. Chemnitz, 26 hours 
from London, via Leipsic. 1,500 feet above the sea. A small resort in Saxony, surrounded 
by pine and fir forests, 

Waters.—Simple Thermal Spring, 86° F, 


Indications: Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, Gastric and Intestinal Catarth, and Diseases of 
Women. 


Warmbrunn (Silesia), Germany.—About 30 hours from London via Berlin, Gérlitz, and Hirschberg. 
1,140 feet above the sea, on the north slope of the Riesengebirge. Population, 4,500. The 
waters have been used since the Middle Ages. Picturesque scenery. Cheap living. Kursaal, 
theatre. Shady promenade. Schloss, with library. 

Waters.—Six Simple Thermal Springs, 77° to 109° F., used for bathing. 
Indications ; Gout, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, and Respiratory Affections. 
HOTELS.—Prusse ; Adler, etc. 


Wellbach, Germany.—Reached from Flérsheim Station, 30 minutes by rail from Wiesbaden, 
440 feet above the sea. A little place in the Taunus, between Wiesbaden and Frankfort. 
Well-equipped bath establishment. Inhalation chambers. Season, May to September, 

Waters.—Cold Alkaline-Sulphur and Alkaline-Saline Springs, used for drinking, bathing, 
and inhalation. 

Indications: Portal Congestion, Hemorrhoids, Gout, Diseases of Urinary Tract, and 
Respiratory Affections. 

HOTEL,—Kurhaus. 


Welssenburg, Bad, Switzerland.—22 hours from London via Laon, Basle, Olten, Berne, and 


Interlaken, 2,770 feet above the sea; 1 mile from Weissenburg Station, in a sheltered valley 
leading out of the Simmental. Season, mid May to end of September. 


Waters,—Simple Thermal Springs, temperature 79° F., used for drinking only. 


Indications ; Affections of the Respiratory Organs and Pulmonary Tuberculosis (early stages), 
HOTEL,—Weissenburg, 
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Wiesbaden, Germany (see advt. page xxxiv)—16 hours from London via Cologne and 
Niederlahnstein. 380 feet above the sea. Population, 110,000. A handsome town, with 
fine buildings, clean well-drained streets, and tastefully arranged gardens; protected on the 
north by the Taunus Mountains. Fine woods, with shady walks. Fairly mild climate. 
Kursaal in beautiful park, Royal Opera House, concerts, fétes, etc. Tennis, golf. Grand 
view from the Neroberg. Funicular rail to top. 

‘Waters.—Thermal Saline Springs, temperature 100° to 156° F., used for drinking and bathing 
Indications : Chronic Gout and Rheumatism, Bronchial Catarrh, Dyspepsia, Syphilis, etc. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages and page xxxiv.) :— 

METROPOLE—First class, in central position, near Kurhaus and Theatre. 

Four SEAsons—With own bathing establishment ; English and American clientéle. 

PALACE—A luxurious hotel and bathhouse, opposite the Park. 

RESIDENZ—First-class family hotel, with thermal baths; moderate prices, 

Vitta HERTA—English Pension, with large garden; terms from 35s, upwards. 

Wildbad, Germany.—172 hours from London via Boulogne, Laon, Strassburg, Carlsruhe, and 
Pforzheim. 1,410 feet above the sea. Population, 4,000. In a narrow, pine-clad valley, on 
the northern edge of the Black Forest, in Wurttemberg. Climate fairly bracing. Handsome 
Kurhaus, Theatre, concerts, tennis, croquet. Kénig Karl's Bath fitted with every appliance, 
including vapour and electric baths and Swedish gymnastics. Milk and Whey Cure. Funicular 
rail up the Sommerberg. Season, 1st May to 30th September. (See also advt. pages). 

Waters,—Simple Thermal Springs (radio-active), temperature 93° to 99°5° F.., used for bathing, 
drinking, and gargling. 
Indications: Chronic Rheumatism and Gout, Diseases of the Spinal Cord and Urinary Tract, 
Chronic Gastritis, Diseases of Women, and Skin Diseases. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :-— 
KLUMPP and BELLEVUE—Two first-class hotels, opposite the bath buildings. 
RussiscHER HOF—In quiet position, near baths, moderate tariff. 
Royab BaTH HOTEL—First class; only hotel in the town with thermal! baths. 


Wildungen, Bad, Germany.—23 hours from London via Cassel and Wabern. 984 feet above the sea. 
Population, 3,500. In an open valley in a well-wooded, hilly country. Fine climate; stimu- 
lating and strengthening air. Kurhaus in the ‘‘ Brunnen Allés.” Theatre, golf, tennis, croquet, 
shooting. Pleasant surroundings. Season, 15th April to 15th October. (For further details, 
see advt. page xxii.) 

Waters.—Cold Gaseous Waters, containing Bicarbonates of Calcium, Magnesium, and Iron; 

used chiefly for drinking. i 

Indications ; Catarrh of the Bladder, Calculus, Gravel, Gout, and Chronic Nephritis. 

HOTELS (see advt. pages) :— 
Royal Bata Horet—In the Kur Park. 
FURSTENHOF—A leading hotel, adjoining the Kur-Park and Springs. 
PARK—First-class hotel, opposite the Springs and Kur-Park. 

Woodhall 8pa.—See British Spas, page 489. 


Yverdon, Switzerland.—18 to 20 hours from London via Paris (P.L.M. Railway), Pontarlier, and 

Neuchatel. 1,400 feet above the sea, Population, 8,000. The Bains d’Yverdon are about 
1 mile from Yverdon, a small town on the River Thiéle, at the south-west end of Lake 
Neuchatel, and east of the Jura Mountains. Thermal Establishment, with arrangements for 
pulverisation and inhalation. Season, May to October. 

Waters.—Alkaline Sulphur Springs, temperature 75° F. 

Indications: Sciatica, Chronic Rheumatism, Peripheral Neuritis, Pulmonary Catarrh, 
Leucorrheea and other Diseases of Women. 

HOTELS.—Londres; Prairie; Paon. 
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ROUTE 1. 
ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT. 


Dover-Oalais Route. The shortest route. 
Three services daily—from Charing Cross 
Station and Victoria in the morning, and from 
Charing Cross in the evening, with an extra 
afternoon service during the summer season, 
Time on journey to Dover, 1 hour 40 minutes ;” 
to Calais, 60 to 75 minutes; to Paris, 3} to 4 
hours; in all, 7} hours. 

Dover (see page 496). 

Calais, PopuLaTIoN, 72,000. 
Terminus; Central; Grand. 

The nearest French port, it is 21 miles from 
Dover, and though shipping and cross channel 
traffic constitute its chief claim to importanee, 
it is gradually growing in popularity also as a 
watering-place; and at St. Pierre, a former 


HOTELS: 


suburb, which is now the principal part of the | 


town, there are wide streets and many manu- 
factories. The old part of the town in some 
parts is quaint and picturesque. The Casino 
offers many attractions in the shape of concerts, 
dances, plays, ctc., during the summer months, 
and there is good sea bathing on fine smooth 
sands. 


Leaving Calais, the rail tarns in & south- 


westerly direction until Boulogne is reached, 
thence southwards, for the most part parallel 
with the coast to Abbeville, leaving the resorts 
of Etaples, Paris Plage (Le Touquet), Berck, 
and St. Valery on the right, thence turning to 
the south-east, Amiens is reached. 

Amiens. POPULATION, 91,000. 
Rhin; Univers. 

Chief town of department Somme, the old 
capital of Picardy, and one of the principal 
manufacturing towns of France; trade in 
linens, woollens, velvets, etc. Fine 13th century 
Gothic Cathedral; facade, with statues and 


HOTELS : 


| 


carving ; towers and spire (360 fect); lofty | 
nave (147 feet). Hotel de Ville, built by 
Henry IV.; Old Belfry; Museum, with 


collections of pictures, sculptures, and anti- 
quities. Citadel on north side of city. 

From Amiens the line runs southward 
through Longueau Junction, Breteuil, and 
Clermont to Creil (an important junction), 
thence past Chantilly, the head-quarters of 
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French racing, and onward through a wooded 
district to St. Denis, after which, in a few 
minutes, the Paris Northern Terminus is 
reached. 

For Paris (see page 30). 


In connection with the arrival at the Northern 
Terminus (Gare du Nord), at Paris, through 
carriages are run to the Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
ranean Terminus (Gare de Lyon), Boulevard 
Diderot, in the south-east of the city, for the 
convenience of passengers whose destination is 
to be reached over that system. 


Felkestene-Boulegne Rente. “The Popular 
Route,” as it is often called, from Charing 
Cross twice daily. Time on journey: London 
to Folkestone, 1 hour 50 minutes ; to Boulogne, 
1 hour 30 minutes; to Paris, 3 hours; in all, 
about 7 hours. 

Folkestone (see page 496). " 

Bouwlogne-sur-Mer. POPULATION, 51,200. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER SYNDICAT D’ INITIATIF 
—(See advt. pages). 

HoTEL DegRvaux—Open all the year. 
Highly recommended family hotel (see 
advt.). 

HOTEL CHRISTOL and BRISTOL—Open ail 
the year. Strictly first class (see advt.). 

HOTEL PavVILLON IMPERIAL—Immediately 
facing the sea. Special out-of-season 
terms (see advt.). 

HOTEL FOLKESTONE (BAYLY's)—Open all 
the year. Facing harbour and near casino 
(see advt.). 

HOTEL MevurRicE—Recommended by the 
Touring Club of France. Centrally 
situated (sec advt.). 

A seaside resort and busy fishing port in 
department Pas-de-Calais, 25} sca miles from 
Folkestone. The harbour can be entered at all 
states of the tide. The Folkestone steamers run 
alongside the Gare Maritime, whence connecting 
trains depart. The town station, Boulogne 
Ville, lies back from the harbour about one- 
third of a mile. Boulogne is an important 
transatlantic port of call for passengers pro- 


| ceeding to and from New York, South America, 


Coasts of West and East Africa, by Hamburg- 
American, North German Lloyd, Holland 
American, Holland Lloyd, and other liners, 


WEBLEY «SCOTT LTD., 


ConTRACTORS TO His MAJESTY’S ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL Forces. 
Manufacturers of Revolvers, Automatic Pistols, and all kinds of 
High-class Sporting Guns and Rifles. 


"25 HAMMERLESS 
AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL. 


The smallest and lightest Automatic 
» Pistol made. 


“38 Calibre 
High Velocity. 


MILITARY MODEL. 


"22 SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
TARGET PISTOL. 


Ae adopted by the principal Police Forces for practice. 
For the °22 Rim-Fire Cartridge. 


omStorrvoonx:— 81, WEAMAN STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
London Dent 78, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


—— WHEN RETURNING HOME -— 


A WEEK AT SHERINGHAM 


IS A 
BETTER PICK-ME-UP 
THAN A FORTNIGHT ELSEWHERE. 


GOLF with maximum Sunshine throughout the year. 


SHERINGHAM Hote. 


SHERINGHAM. 


Largest, First Class. Open all the Year. 
Golf (nearest rst Tee). 
Beautiful Views. MOTOR GARAGE. 


LAND FOR SALE. 


SHERINGHAM and CAISTER HOTELS and LAND CO. Ltd., 
Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
CHARMING SITES at CAISTER-ON-SEA 


To be sold for HOUSES or BUNGALOWS. 


Apply MANAGING DIRECTOR, as above. 
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The “ Basse Ville,” or lower town, is the more 
modern and regularly built. The air of 
Boulogne is very bracing, and the scene upon 
the sands during the height of the bathing 
season is @ most animated one. Casino, with 
theatre. Pier (Jetée de I’Est), 650 yards long, 
a favourite promenade. The “ Haute Ville,” or 
upper town, still enclosed by 13th century 
ramparts, includes the chateau in which Louis 


Napoleon was confined in 1840. | 


The environs of Boulogne are very attractive, 


and interesting excursions may be made to the | 


many characteristically French watering-places 
in the immediate vicinity. 

From Boulogne to Paris, the line is that 
followed by the preceding (Calais) route, via 
Amiens. 

For the convenience of travellers to Switzer- 
land and Italy, who may wish to avoid the 
necessity of passing through Paris, a service in 
connection with the steamers is run off at 
Amiens, via Tergnier, Laon, and Rheims, 
joining the Eastern of France system at Chalons, 


and proceeding thence via Belfort to Basle, etc. | 


Newhaven-DI 
Normandy Route. 


Route. The Picturesque 
Two services daily—from 
Victoria Station in the morning for day 
service; from Victoria and London Bridge 
Stations for night service. Time on journey: 
London to Newhaven, 1 hour 20 minutes; to 
Dieppe, 3} hours; to Paris, about 3 hours; 
about 8} hours in all. It is anticipated, how- 
ever, that, with the faster turbine boats now 
being put on the service, the journey will be 
reduced shortly to one of 8 hours, with the 
prospect of a further reduction to 7 hours on 
completion of the doubling of the line between 
Dieppe and Paris via Pontoise, 

Dieppe. POPULATION, 23,000. 

Horets :— 

GRAND HOTEL. — 150 rooms, facing the 
sea (see advt.). 
Royal; Regina; Metropole. 

A fashionable watering-place much frequented 
by French and English families. Fine bracing 
air, shingle beach, and picturesque promenade. 
Casino at the west end of the Plage. Golf Links 
and Tennis Courts. 

Trains in connection with Newhaven boat 
start from the Quai, alongside the steamers’ 
landing place. 
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From Dieppe the rail runs southward to 
Rouen, passing through Cleres. 

Rouen. POPULATION, 119,000. 

Hotes :— - 

HOTEL DE Pakts—Comfortable, and with 
good views of the Seine (see advt.). 
Poste; Angleterre. 

The old capital of Normandy, chief city of 
department Seine, and a great cotton town, on 
the Seine, 86 miles from Paris. It is full of relics 
of former times, and is a great place for artists. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral, with 
tall modern spire; Church and Tower of St. 
Quen (14th century); St Maclou, fine front 
and doorway; St Vincent; St. Godard; 
St. Patrice; St. Gervais; Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours, a little gem of Gothic architecture ; 
Mont Ste. Catherine, a fine point of view; 
Gothic Palais de Justice ; Bibliothéque ; Jardin 
Solferino ; Museum; H6tel Bourgthéroulde ; 
Tour de la Grosse Horloge, built 1389; Statues 
of Joan of Arc, Corneille, and Boicldieu; and 
the Suspension Bridge. 

From Rouen the rail turns south-east, passing 
Vernon and Mantes, and runs into Paris at the 
St. Lazare Station. 

In connectiom with the arrival of the boat 
trains at Paris, trains are run from St. Lazare 
to the Lyons Station for passengers with through 
tickets to places served by the P.L.M. System. 

Southampton- Havre Route. Night service, 
on week-days only, from Waterloo Station. 
Time on journey: London to Southampton, 
2 hours; to Havre, 6 hours. Havre to Paris, 
3% hours ; in all, 13$ hours. It is claimed that 


| passengers by this route have the advantage 


| of 6 hours’ rest in bed whilst crossing the 


channel, with the additional convenience of 
travelling to Southampton by an earlier train, 
and going on board to rest if desired. The 
Turbine Steamers, with geared engines, reduce 
the vibration, and there are single bedstead 
state cabins on each vessel on the service. 
From the commercial centres of the Midlands 
and the North of England, an improved direct 
service to Southampton is arranged, giving the 
latest start for Paris. The Southampton boat 
berths alongside the Grand Quai. Paris 
passengers are conveyed free by electric tram 
from the Quai to the station, a mile-and-a-half 
from the steamer landing place. 
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Havre. POPULATION, 136,000. HOTELS: 
tormandy ; Continental; Frascati. 

Havre, although principally connected with 
hipping, is nevertheless a pleasant and attractive 
“ace for a holiday, and a very good centre for 
isiting the most interesting places of Normandy. 
‘he suburb of Ste. Adresse, which is reached by 
rainway, has a: fine bathing beach, which is 
nuch frequented. Excursions may be made by 


teamer to Caen, Honfleur, Rouen, and 
trowville, There is also a motor car service to | 
Stretat. 


From Havre the rail runs eastward, joining ; 


he preceding route at Rouen; thence as before 
© Paris. 

Southampton: Malo Routo. Night service. 
very week-day during the summer months, 
ind twice a week during the winter months, 
rom Waterloo Station. For times of departure 
9f the boat train see ‘“ Bradshaw's Railway 
iuide.” 

8t. Malo. POPULATION, 11,500. 

HOTEL.—HOTEL DE FRANCE ET CHATEAU- 

BRIAND — Open from April to end of 
October. 135 rooms (see advt.). 

A favourite bathing place in Brittany, and 
‘ormerly a fortified port of some importance. 
it is a quaint interesting town, pleasantly 
‘ituated, with an old 15th century church, a 
-asino, museum, library, ete. 

Queenborough-Fiushing Route. Day service 
rom Victoria Station and Holborn in the 
morning. Time on journey: London to Queen- 
borough, 1 hour 18 minutes; Qucenborough to 
Flushing, 6 hours 50 minutes. 

Foikestone-Flushing Route. Night service 
irom Victoria and Holborn Stations. Time on 


journey: London to Folkestone, 1 hour 45 
minutes; Folkestone to Flushing, 5 hours 
5 minutes. The two services as above maintain 


a direct connection between London and North 
and South Germany. Through carriages from 
Flushing, also Sleeping and Restaurant Cars, 
are run to Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort, Dresden, 
and other important towns. 
Flushing. POPULATION, 
Zeeland ; Commerce. 
There is little of interest to the tourist in 
Flushing, its principal importance is derived 
from the traffic to and from England; but it is 


21,300, HOTELS: 
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| 8lso a sea bathing resort. There is a small 

, collection of local antiquities, and a 14th 
century Church. ; 

: Dover-Ostend Route. Three daily services 
—from Charing Cross Station morning, after- 
noon, and evening. Time on journey: London 

| to Dover, 1 hour 40 minutes ; Dover to Ostend, 
3 hours; Ostend to Brussels, in about 2 hours. 

Ostend. PoPULATION, 43,000. 

|  Horets (see advt. pages) :— 

HOTEL CONTINENTAL—Largest, first class. 
Pension, 16s. to 20s. 

HOTEL SPLENDID—400 rooms. Pension, 16s. 

| to 20s. 

HOTEL DE LA PLAGE—One of the finest 

| hotels in Ostend. 400 rooms and salons. 

i Bedrooms from 6 francs. 

i 


Hore, LitToraL—Select and up-to-date. 

200 rooms and suites. Pension from 10s. 

i GRAND Horen Leoporp II AND DE 
Hl FLANDRE—Pension from 7s, per day. 
| BRITISH AND AMERICAN VICE-CONSULATE. 
| ENGLISH Doctors. ENGLISH CHURCHES. 


Ostend is a very fashionable and bracing 
resort, with about 250,000 visitors annually. 
| At one time it had a special reputation by reason 
of the gambling facilities, which have been 
abolished. The Kursaal is a fine building, in 
‘ which there are concerts twice a day during the 
season, and balls every evening. There are also 
balls in the Casino (Hotel de Ville) two or three 
times a week during the season. The Digue is 
& magnificent promenade, running along the 
| whole of the sea front; it is devoted solely to 
Pedestrians, as wheeled vehicles are prohibited 
between the frontage of the houses and the sea 
{| wall for the entire three miles of its length. It 
is a continuous line of fashionable hotels, 
restaurants, private villas, and luxurious shops. 
The sea bathing at Ostend is excellent, as the 
sands are clear, firm, and entirely free from 
stones. There is sometimes a strong sea running, 
| but every precaution is taken to provide against 
accidents, Tickets for the Kursaal cost 2 francs 
{a day, or 50 francs for a month, including 
| admission to the Casino, which is a ballroom on 
| the ground floor of the Town Hall. Every 
| variety of entertainment is afforded at Ostend. 
There are golf, tennis, and race meetings three 

‘ or four times during the season. 


| 
1 
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The harbour of Ostend is accessible at all 
times of the tide. The steamers run alongside 
the Maritime Station, where trains await them ; 
town station is a quarter mile inland, and the | 
town itself lies between the railway and the sea. 

From Ostend the rail runs through Bruges 
and Ghent to Brussels. 

Harwich-Hook ef Holland Rowte. From , 
Liverpool Street Station every evening. Time | 
on journey: London to Harwich, 1 hour 22 
minutes ; Harwich to Hook of Holland, 6 hours 
55 minutes. 

Hoek van Holland (The Hook) is a growing | 
port at the mouth of the Maas, the Quay | 
being accessible at all states of the tide. This | 
is the quickest route to Holland, and also 
affords direct communication with Amsterdam. 
Hamburg, Berlin, Cologne, Frankfort, Dresden, 
Stuttgart, and Basle. There are through carriages 
and restaurant cars to most of the Continental 
Cities. 

Harwich-Antwerp Route. A week-day service | 
from Liverpool Street Station. Time on journey: 
London to Harwich, 1 hour 27 minutes; 
Harwich to Antwerp, 10 hours. 

Antwerp. POPULATION, 321,000. 

HOTELs :— H 

Hore, St, ANTOINE—High-class establish- | 
ment in the finest situation in the city 
(see advt.). 

Granp Horet—Rue Gerard, quiet, central, 
and select (see advt.). { 

Antwerp is on the River Scheldt, 55 miles | 
from its mouth, and is one of the most important 
continental seaports. It is an interesting town, 
with many old houses and numerous statues | 
at the corners of the streeta. Some of the most | 
famous masters in the Flemish school were | 
born at Antwerp, and their works are to be 
scen in the museums of the town. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral, one of 
the finest Gothic buildings in Europe, contains, 
among many other treasures, numerous master- 
Pieces of Rubens, Murillo, and Otto Venius; 
Trellis-work tower, 40 feet high. At the foot 
of the tower is the famous canopied draw-well 
by Quentin Matsys (1490). Adjoining the 
Cathedral is the Place Verte, in which is the 
famous statue of Rubens. Grand Place, with 
Fontaine du Brabo; Hotel de Ville; Eglise 
St. Paul, paintings by Rubens and Van Dyck;.‘ 
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Eglise St. Jacques, a museum of artistic 
treasures, full of beautiful marble, sculpture, 
woodwork, and valuable paintings; Musée de 
Peinture, many grand paintings by the great 
masters of the Flemish school; Musée Plantin, 
the printing office of the celebrated printer, 
Christopher Plantin (1514-89)—a curious 
Flemish building of the 16th century, unique 
of its kind; Musée du Steen, the ancient prison 
Bourse, a modern building, beautiful inside ; 
Zoological Gardens, considered to be one of the 
richest and most curious on the Continent. 

Harwich-Esbjerg Route. Danish Mail 
Steamers in connection with the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. From Liverpool Street 
Station every Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday evening. Sea passage, about 
22 hours. A direct communication with Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden; from Esbjerg 
Quay, direct train connection with Copenhagen. 

Harwich-Gothenburg Route. The Thule 
Steamship Company Limited in connection with 
the Great Eastern Railway. Weekly service 
from Liverpool Street Station every Saturday 
afternoon (May to September), arriving in 
Gothenburg on Monday morning. Direct rail 
connection from Gothenburg to Stockholm in 
9 hours. 

Harwich-Hamburg Rowte. General Steam 
Line in connection with the Great Eastern 
Railway Company. From Liverpool Street 
every Wednesday and Saturday. Seca passage 
about 18 hours. 

Southampton-Cherbourg Route. Servico three 
times weekly, and in winter twice a week, 
from Waterloo Station in the evening. Time 
on journey: London to Southampton, 2 hours 
27 minutes ; Southampton to Cherbourg, 7 hours. 
For those to whom the longer crossing is not 
objectionable, this forms a very direct route to 
the seaside resorts and picturesque old towns 
of Normandy and Brittany. 

Cherbourg. POPULATION, 44,000. 

Hore :—Aigle France. 

Chiefly of importance as a naval station. 
The rail to Paris runs in a south-easterly 
direction, passing through Bayeux and Caen 
en route, arriving at the St. Lazare Terminus. 

Londen-Gothenburg Route. The Thule 
Steamship) Company Limited. Winter service 
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to Sweden—from Tilbury every Saturday 
morning; train from Fenchurch Street in 
connection. 

Londen-8t. Petersburg direct, via Kiel Canal. 
From London every Friday evening during the 
season. United Shipping Company Limited. 
Passengers also taken for North Germany, via 
Briinsbuttel or Holtenau. 

Londen-Rotterdam. By Batavier 
Daily service (Sunday excepted). 
Services trem Provincial Ports :— 

Grimsby-Antwerp. Great Central Railway 
Company’s Steamers. Three services weekly, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday evenings, 
in 20 hours. 

Grimsby-Hamburg. Royal Mail Route. Great 


Line. 


Central Railway Company’s New Luxurious | 


Steamers. Every week-day evening in 30 hours. 

Grimsby-Rotterdam. Great Central Railway 
Company’s Steamers. Three services weekly, 
on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday evenings, 
in 12 hours. 

Grimsby-Ohristiania. Wilson Line. Alter- 
nate Wednesdays. Calling at Christiansand 
and Stien. 

Grimsby-Esbjerg. United Shipping Company. 
Every Monday and Thursday. 


Grimsby-Gothenberg. Wilson Line. Every 
Saturday evening. 
Hell-Amsterdam and Harlingen. By Hull 


and Netherlands Steamship Company Limited. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Hull-Rotterdam. By Hull and Netherland 
Steamship Company Limited. Daily service 
(Sunday excepted). Most economical route 
from North and Midlands of England, Scot- 
land, etc. Boat trains to Steamer Quay. 

Hull-Zeebrugge. Lancashire and Yorkshire 
and North Eastern Railways. A summer 
service running two or three times weekly 
during the season. Time, 13 hours. 

‘Through carriages from principal L. & Y. 
and N. E. Stations are run to Riverside Quay, 
Hull, in connection with the steamers; and a 
special express train is run after arrival of steamer 
at Zeebrugge Quay to Bruges, Ghent, Alost, and 
Brussels, connecting at the latter place with 
trains for Belgian Towns, Germany, and 
Switzerland. From Zeebrugge, the old town 
of Bruges is reached in 20 minutes. 
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Goole and the Gontinent. The Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company maintain the 
following services, which form a convenient and 
direct mode of communication between 
Yorkshire and the North of England, and the 
towns of Northern France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, and Denmark :— 

Amsterdam— Wednesday and Saturday. 

Antworp—Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 

Bruges—Saturday. 

Copenhagen— Wednesday. 

Delfziel—Tuesday. 

Dunkirk—Tuesday. 

Ghent (direct)—Wednesday and Saturday. 

Hamburg—Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, 

and Saturday. 

Rotterdam— Monday, Wednesday, and Satur- 

day. 


Hull-Borgen, calling at Stavanger. Wilson 
Line. Every Thursday. 
Hull-Ohristiania, via Christiansand. Wilson 


Line. Every Saturday. Train from King’s Cross 
Station in connection with boat, running to 
Riverside Quay, Hull. 

Hull-Gothenburg. Wilson Line. Every 
Tuesday. Open sea passage, 35 hours. <A 
direct route for Stockholm and St. Petersburg. 

Hull-Copenhagen (Stockhelm). Every Wednes- 
day and Saturday. 

Hull-Helsingtors (Summer), Hango (Winter). 
Every Wednesday. 

Hull-Slite (Gothland) and Abo. 
day. 
Hull - St. Petersburg (via Finland). Every 
Wednesday and Saturday. The above by Fin- 
land Line. As the steamers from Hull to Finland 
sail all the year round, the through route to 
St. Petersburg, and the Far East via St. Peters- 
burg, is increasing in popularity. 

Leith - Christiansand. James Currie and 
Company. Every Thursday. 

Leith-Copenhagen. James Currie and Com- 
Pany. 

Leith-Hamberg. James Currie and Company. 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 

Newcastie-Norway. B. and N. Line, P. H. 
Matthiessen and Company. Three times a week 
to Stavanger, Bergen, Trondhjem, etc., and once 
a week to Christiania. 

For Sailings to other Ports, see separate 


Every Satur- 


| routes and Shipping List. 


Figures indicate mileages from PARIS 
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ROUTE 2. 
| (Sud Express Route.) 
Xe) PARIS, BORDEAUX, BIARRITZ, 
MEDINA; TO MADRID, SEVILLE, 


| CADIZ, AND GIBRALTAR; 
| TO OPORTO AND LISBON. 


Both the ordinary expresses and the “‘ Sud- 
Express” run over the routes shown on the 
accompanying map. The latter is a train de 
luxe of the International Sleeping Car Co., at 
| extra fares. For the “ Sud-Express,” which 
leaves Paris daily about noon, there is no close 
connection from London over the short-sea 
routes; the night service, via Dover-Calais, 
reaching Paris about 6-0 a.m. 

For other express trains to Madrid or Lisbon, 
the morning or afternoon services via Dover- 
Calais, Folkestone-Boulogne, or Newhaven- 
Dieppe, are in close connection with the 
departures from Paris. 

Fares, see page 1. 

To Paris, see Route 1. From Paris the 
departure station is the Orleans Railway 
Terminus, Quai d’Orsay, or Austerlitz Station. 

The line follows the lef€ bank of the Seine 
through market gardens, crossing the river 
between Vitry and Choisy-le-Roi, the burial 
Place of Rouget de I’Isle, on past Ablon and 
Athis, with its old Clock Tower, and Juvisy, to 

BRETIGNY, 20 miles, the junction for Tours via 
Vendéme, 35 miles. ETAMPES (POPULATION, 
8,000), picturesquely situated on the Juine and 
its affluents, the Louette and Chalouette, with 
11th century Church of Notre Dame and a 12th 
century Clock Tower, 200 feet high. Across the 
rivers and the wide Beauce plain, past Monner- 
ville, Angerville, and Boisseaux; Toury, 55 
miles, has a large dolmen; Chevilly is in the 
once extensive forest of Orleans, now 20,000 
acres. The express trains turn west at Les 
| Aubrais, thus avoiding 
| Orleans, 75 miles (POPULATION, 72,096. 
Horeis: St. Aignan; Moderne), whose station 
is on the north side of the town. Capital of Dep. 
Loiret, and situated on the Loire. The chief 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST include: Place du Martol ; 
Musée Jeanne d’Arc; Musée de I’Hotel de Ville ; 
Historical Museum; Mairie, once a Royal 
; Palace; Cathedral of Ste. Croix; Church of 
Notre Dame. 


MEDINA 
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The line following the right bank of the Loire 
passes through vineyards past Meung-sur-Loire, 
and over a fine viaduct of masonry to Beaugency, 
91 miles, where are a Roman tower and an 11th 
century church. Suavres has two ancient 
churches (restored), and Menars a fine chateau. 
On to Blols (POPULATION, 23,500), with one of | 
the most interesting chateaux in France, and 
associated with many historical events, including | 
the assassinations of the Duke and Cardinal de 
Guise. Chambord, another chateau of 400 rooms, 
may be reached by tramway. On again, past | 
the Chateau Chaumont, where Diane de 
Poitiers once lived, and Amboise (partly on an 
island), with a fine castle, and Vouvray, where 
the river is crossed (bridge 1,157 feet, height | 
85 feet), to St. Pierre des Corps, the junction for 

Tours (POPULATION, 73,398), 3 miles distant. 

HOTELS :-— 

HOTEL METROPOLE—80 rooms, large garage 
(see advt.) 
Univers ; Bordeaux. 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST are the fine Gothic 
Cathedral, Museum, and Tour de Charlemagne, 
where Luitgard, the third wife of the Monarch, 
is buried. 

The Manse is crossed by a lofty bridge about 20 
miles south of Tours, then the Creuse is crossed, 
and the line runs along the right bank of the 
Vienne, passing Les Ormes and the State Small 
Arms Factory at Chatellerault. Les-Barres 
station is nearest the battle-field, and 15 miles 
beyond is Poitiers, 206 miles (POPULATION, 
41,910. Horgts: Palais; Europe), now a dull 
country town, with little of interest but the 
Cathedral, Museum, and St. Radegonde Church. 

‘The line passes through a tunnel, nearly 1,000 
feet, and takes the Clain valley to Vivonne, 
thence through hilly country, crossing the 
Charente and the Touvre to (276 miles) 
Angouléme (POPULATION, 38,211. HOTELS: 
Palais; France; Postes), with the interesting 
Cathedral of St. Pierre. Here a line runs east 
to Toulouse, and west to Rochefort. The trunk- 
line runs under the town, then crosses the 
Anguienne, and soon Rocheandry Castle is seen, 
a bold 9th century stronghold. After passing 
Mouthiers, the railway runs through deep | 
cuttings and tunnels, there being little of interest 


visible until reaching the Chevenat, near (308 
miles) Chalais, in country once held by the 
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English. After passing Libourne and La Grave 
d’Ambares, the Dordogne is crossed by a bridge 
of 9 spans, and a viaduct nearly 1,300 yards in 
length, then by the Dordogne plain and Lormont 
to 

Bordeaux, 363 miles from Paris, 630 from 
London. Popuzation, 261,678. 

Horte1s.—Grand Hotel and Hotel de France, 
first class, old established; Terminus; Métropole. 

BRITISH AND UNITED STATES CONSULATES. 

ENGLISH CHURCH. Golf (9 holes). 

There are three stations: The Bastide, on the 


| east bank of the Garonne ; the St. Jean Station, 


on the west bank, near the centre of the town, 
used by the through trains to Spain, etc.; and 
the St. Louis Station, on the north side. 

The central point of Bordeaux life is the Place 
de la Comédie, at the crossing of the two streets 


| near the south-west corner of the Place des 


Quinconces, the largest open square, on the site 
of Ch&teau Trqmpette, demolished 1789. 

OBsEcTs oF INTEREST.—Cathedral of St. 
André; St. Seurin; Notre Dame; St. Michel ; 
Ste! Croix ; Hotel de Ville ; Musée, paintings by 
Murillo, Titian, and other Old Masters; Girondin 
Monument; Palais Gallien, and remains of an 
Amphitheatre; Gardens; Museums; Libraries, etc. 

Continuing south, the line traverses The 
Landes, which commence at Gazinet ; Lamothe, 
the junction for Arcachon (POPULATION, 9,500. 
Horers: Continental; Grand; Moderne ; 
Regina; France), a seaside resort, amidst 
sandhills which threaten to advance inland, but 
are restrained by the belt of pine trees. This is 
a quiet winter resort in favour with Anglo- 
Indians. The summer is the gay season, as the 
bathing is good. ENGLISH CHAPLAIN. BRITISH 
VicE-ConsuL. Golf Links (9 holes). 

Continuing from Morcenx, junction for Tarbes 
and Pyrenean resorts, the line passes Dax. This 
is the junction for Pau. POPULATION, 38,000. 

HOTELS :— 

HOTEL DU PALAIS ET BEAU SiJOUR—Open 
all the year; on principal Boulevard, 
near Winter Palace (see advt.). 

Gassion; France; Colbert. 

Recommended for the tonic conditions of its 
climate, dry air, no wind. Birthplace of 
Henry IV. Contains many historical attractions, 
chateau, museum, etc.; 18-hole golf course; 
hunting three. times a week in the season. 
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Biarritz. POPULATION, 13,800. HOTELS: 
Grand; Continental ; Pavillon ; Victoria; Carlton; 
des Princes; Angleterre. A fashionable and 
rather cosmopolitan winter and summer resort. 
Mainly English and Americans in the winter, 
Russians in the autumn, while it is frequented 
in the summer for the bathing by French and 
Spanish. The town is built on the cliffs, facing 


the Bay of Biscay, and sloping down to a | 


magnificent beach. 

ATTRACTIONS.—Casino; Golf Links (18 holes); 
Bathing Establishment; Racecourse at La Barre. 

ENGLISH CHAPLAIN and Docrors. 

St. Jean de Luz. GoLF HOTEL, in fine position 
(sce advt.). A small bathing place, possessing all 
the climatic advantages of Biarritz, from which 
it is 8 miles distant, but quieter and less 
cosmopolitan. 

The Spanish frontier is reached at Irun. 
Customs examination; change of train owing 
to different gauge; West Europe (Greenwich) 
time on Spanish railways. 

San Sebastian (POPULATION, 47,894) is ten 
miles from the frontier. 

HorTe1s.—Palais; Continental; Londres, etc. 

A fashionable seaside resort on an inlet 
(the Concha) of the Bay of Biscay. Palacio 
Real, on west side: Gothic Church of San 
Vicente, 1507. Palacio de la Diputacion in 
Plaza de Guipuzcos. Monte Urgull, 380 feet, 
at sea end of the old town; on north side are 
graves of British officers who fell here in 1813 
and 1836. H.B.M. Viox-ConsuL. Golf Links. 

Zarauz, another seaside resort, is about 16 
miles west of San Sebastian. POPULATION, 
3,043. 

From San Sebastian the line winds around 
spurs of the Pyrenees, past Tolosa, Alsasua, 
(junction for Saragossa and Barcelona), Vittoria, 
and Miranda to Burges. POPULATION, 31,489. 
HorEis.—Paris; Londres. An ancient city 
on the Arlanzon, the home of the Cid, and 
famous for its Cathedral, the fincst Gothic pile 
in Spain; Church of Santa Agueda; San Gil; 
San Esteban; Castle where Edward I. of 
England married Eleanor of Castile; the Solar 
(birthplace) del Cid; Consistoral; Tombs of the 
Cid and Ximena; Casa del Cordon; Casa de 
Miranda; Real Monasterio de las Huelgas, one 
mile south-west, once a Royal Palace, now a 
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| convent; Royal Tombs; Cartuja de Miraflores, 
two miles north, with superb altar-piece, and 
tombs of Juan II. and his Queen. 

The next town of importance is Valladolld. 
POPULATION, 67,742. HOTELS: Francia; Mod- 
erno. The main streets are the Paseo de la 
Alameda, leading to the Calle de Santiago, and 
the Plaza de la Constitucion. Cervantes’ house 
is in the Calle de Miguel Iscar. 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—University ; Colegio 
de Santa Cruz, with Museum; Cathedral 
| (unfinished); Churches of St. Maria la Antigua 
| and San Pablo; Christopher Columbus’ House, 
| where he died. 
| Medina is the junction for Lisbon, for which 
itinerary see page 115. 

There are two lines from Medina del Campo 
to Escorial—one via Segovia, the other through 
Arevalo and Avila; the latter being that 
followed by the Sud-Express to El Escorial in 
the Sierra Guadarrama, a summer resort con- 
sisting of two villages; at the upper one is the 
famous San Lorenzo Monastery, with many 
paintings, frescoes, and innumerable rooms, 
chapels, corridors, etc., but the Relicario has 
now comparatively few antiquities; the Royal 
Mausoleum (Panteon) is on the south side; the 
Palace on the north-east range. On through 
rocky, sterile country, $2 miles, to Madrid, for 
which see page 62. 


MADRID TO GIBRALTAR. 


By rail via Cordova and Algeciras, 468 miles, 
| thence steam ferry. 

The station is at the Atocha, and at first the 
country traversed is quite uninteresting; at 13 
miles is the ruined castle of Pinto, the centre of 
Spain; Aranjuez, 31 miles; 40 miles, Castillejo, 
the junction for 

Toledo, 16 miles. POPULATION (Commune), 
25,970. HorEts: Castilla; Lino; Imperial. 
“Imperial Toledo, Crown of Spain, Light of 
the whole World, etc.,"" the most interesting of 
Spanish towns. 

Toledo in artistic and architectural interest is 
not surpassed by any Spanish city, indeed it has 
| been described as a “ gigantic open-air museum 
| of the architectural history of Spain.” It was 
| for many centuries the capital of Spain, and the 
Cathedral is.still,the Metropolitan Church, , 
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PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral (one of 
the finest examples of Gothic architecture, taking | 
over 250 years in building; Tomb of Cardinal | 
Mendoza, choir stalls); Church of San Juan de | 
los Reyes (exterior decorated with festoons of | 
chains from Moorish Prisons); Hospitad de , 
Santa Cruz (fine portal with well-executed | 
reliefs); Alcazar (a fortress-palace modelled on | 
the Alcazar of Granada, now the Royal Military | 
Academy ; fine staircase designed by Henera) ; | 
Hospitad de San Juan Bautista (tomb of Arch- | 
bishop Tavera by Berruguete); Sinagoga del | 
Transito; Santa Maria la Blanca (fine example 
of late Saracenic work); House of El Greco. | 

Alcazar de San Juan, 93 miles, an ancient 
town, and junction for Valencia; Argamasilla, 
109 miles, the birthplace of Cervantes, with the 
prison in which he wrote “Don Quixote.” 
Manzaneres, 123 miles, junction for Ciudad Real, 
on the Madrid-Badajoz line. The railway runs | 
through the Don Quixote country, past Valde- 
Pefias, 141 miles, to Santa Cruz de Mudela, 
150 miles (Buffet ; Junc.), and into Andalusia, 
at 166 miles, near Venta de Cardenas and 
Despefiaperros, passing through fine scenery 
across the Sierras; many tunnels, bridges, and 
viaducts in the ravines of this section. Then 
down to Vilches, 185 miles, near the Tolosa 
battlefield, on which the Moors were overthrown, 
1212, by the Spaniards and 110,000 foreign 
crusaders. 

Vadollano, 191 miles, with a branch line 6 miles 
to the famous lead mines of Linares, and a loop 
line to Quesada and 

Espeluy, 213 miles, on the Guadalquivir. 
Andujar, 227 miles,famous for its Jarras (pottery) 
and Santa Maria Church, formerly a mosque. 
After passing Montoro station, about 250 miles, 
the line ascends the olive slopes past El Carpio 
and near Bujalance, the Moorish stronghold, to 

Cordova (Cordoba), 276 miles. PoPvuLaTion, 
65,160. HoreLs: Suiza; Hispana; Francia. 
‘H.B.M. VICE-CONSULATE, 

A more or less moribund city, at one time 
renowned as the capital of the Moors, but now | 
presenting a striking contrast to its former glory. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS,—Cathedral (Mcz- 
quita). The Great Mosque of Cordova, once 
deemed one of the greatest marvels of temple | 
architecture in the world, was originally 740 feet | 


| collection of pictures in Andalusia) ; 
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long by 470 feet wide, but on its conversion into 
a Christian Church its proportions were con- 
siderably shorn. The chief features are the 
Sanctuary of Zeka (exquisite shell-like cupola, 
carved from a single block of marble), and the 
Chapel of Villaviciosa (Maksurrah). 

Cordova to Seville, 82 miles, via Guadajoz, 
a bright and cheerful city on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir. POPULATION, 155,366. HOTELS : 
Paris; Madrid; Oriente; Inglaterra; Roma. 
H.B.M. ConsvuLaTE, U.S. CONSULATE, ENGLISH 
CHAPLAIN, and Doctors. ELECTRIC TRAMS. 

PRINcIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral, the 
largest Gothic cathedral in the world, which took 
150 years to build. Capilla Real, with tomb of 
St. Ferdinand, King of Spain; Columbus Monu- 
ment; Capilla del Bautisterio, with Murillo’s 
“Vision of St. Anthony”; Sacrista de los 


| Calices (pictures by Murillo, El Greco, Goza, 


Zurbaran). Other sights are the Giralda (over 
300 feet high); Torre del Oro; Hospitad de la 
Caridad; Museo Provincial (most important 
Casa de 
Pilatos (Pilate’s Church of the 
Universidad. 

It is 95 miles (33 hours) by rail from Seville to 

Cadiz, situated on a limestone peninsula. 
POPULATION, 67,174. HoTeLs: France; Paris; 
Continental. H.B.M. VICE-CoNsULATE. UNITED 
STATES CONSULAR AGENCY. ENGLISH CHURCH 
SERVICE. ELECTRIC TRAMS. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The new Cathedral 
(in Sacristy a Custodia valued at £10,000; beau- 
tifully carved choir stalls); Capuchines Monas- 
tery (Murillo killed here through’ fall from 
scaffolding when he was painting the Espousals 
of St. Catherine); Academia de Bellas Artes ; 
Torre de Vigia (signalling tower). 

The Algeciras railway crosses the Guadalquivir 
on leaving Cordova, and runs up the valley to 
Bobadilla Junction, 78 miles (branch line, 43 
miles), to 

Malaga. POPULATION, 
Regina; Ingles; Colon; Camara. ENGLISH 
CuarLaIN and Doctor. H.B.M. CoNnsuLats. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE. 


A pleasant winter resort, but an uninteresting 
city to the tourist—little to see in the way of 
art or historical monuments. 


House) ; 


133,045. HOTELS: 
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PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral (fine 
carved choir stalls); Gibralfaro (fortress with 
fine views) ; Torrijos Monument (commemorates 
massacre of General Torrijos and his adherents 
by Moreno in 1881). 


Then south-westerly for two hours, 45 miles, to 


Ronda, where a great fair is held May 20th. 
PopuLaTion, 25,000. HoTEL: Reina Victoria. 
A romantically situated town, on a mountain 
plateau, cut off from the rest of the range by a 
tremendous gorge (Tajo), 400 feet deep. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—FPridge of San 
Miguel (spanning a gorge 600 feet above the 
torrent); “ Hanging Gardens” of the Alameda; 
Case del Roya; Mina de Ronda (400 steps cut 


in the face of the precipice by Christian slaves | 


of the Moors). 


On 30 miles to Gaucin, very prettily situated. 
Visit the Moorish Castle, which commands an 
excellent view of Gibraltar. Jimena, 84 miles. 


Algeciras, 111 miles. Horzis: Reina 
Cristina; Marina; Anglo-Hispano. BRITISH 
ConsULATE. 


Steamer to Gibraltar, on arrival of train, and 
oftener, in 30 minutes; fare, 1} pesetas. 


For GIBRALTAR, see page 280. 
MEDINA TO LISBON. 


The distance is 307 miles, and the first. place | 


of note is 

Salamanca. POPULATION, 26,295. 

Horgis: Comercio; Pasaje. 

Capital of the Province of Salamanca, on the 
River Tormes. The road from the Railway 
Station enters the city at the Puerta de Zamora, 
whence the street in front leads directly to the 
Plaza Mayor, one of the finest squares in Spain ; 
Ayuntamiento (city hall) on north side. 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—New Cathedral, built 
1509-1733 (in the Capilla Mayor is the Cristo 
de las Batallas carried by the Cid on all his 
expeditions); Old Cathedral, 12th century ; 
University, founded 13th century, had once 
7,000 students, now about 500; Augustine Con- 
vent; Colegio de Santiago Apostol, an Irish 
seminary; Roman Bridge over the Tormes; 
Casa de las Conchas (called from the rows of 
shells that decorate the front). 
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The frontier is passed between Fuentes de 
Onoro and Villar Formoso. At Pamphilhosa a 
junction is made with the line to Oporto, 67 miles 
in 3 hours. On through Coimbra Junction, 
branch to Coimbra. POPULATION, 18,500. 
HOTELS: Netto; Nunes. A university town on 
the Mondego, with Sé Velha Cathedral, 12th 
century, and Santa Cruz Mosteiro (secularised), 
with historical collection. Inez de Castro lived 
at Quinta das Lagrimas. 

Past Entroncamento and eight small stations to 

Lisbon. For description, see page 48. 

Excursions to Belem by tramway, to Ajuda, 
and to Mont Estoril. 

HOTEL: Italie, first class, with sea views (see 
advt.). 

Monr’Esrorit is a newly opened winter resort, 
about 15 miles west of Lisbon, beautifully 
situated at the mouth of the Tagus; it stands 
on the slope of a hill facing seawards, amid 
eucalyptus, pine, and palm groves, and is the 
| residence of many wealthy Lisbon merchants. 

Cintra (PopULATION, 5,000. HoTELs: Nunes ; 
Laurence; Netto), 174 miles from Lisbon, is a 
fashionable and much frequented spring and 
summer resort. Half a mile from the station is 
the Palacio Real, of 14th-15th cents. Below is 
the ancient Castello dos Mouros, whence a beau- 
tiful road leads to the Quinta de Monserrata, 
belonging to Sir Frederick Cook. The grounds 
of the Quinta contain a wealth of vegetation. 


ROUTE 3. 
(Barcelona Express Route.) 

TO BARCELONA, VIA PARIS, 
MONTAUBAN, TOULOUSE, NARBONNE, 
AND PORT-BOU (EASTERN PYRENEES). 
For other routes and fares, see page 1. 


The Barcelona Express, with sleeping and 
restaurant cars, runs daily during the season, 
leaving Paris (Quai d’Orsay Station) early in the 
evening, and reaching Barcelona the following 
afternoon. 


By this route the line runs almost duo 
south from Paris, and passing by Orleans runs 
on to Vierzon, a manufacturing town on the Cher, 
whence lines branch right and left to Tours and 
| Montlugon. In one hour from Vierzon we reach 
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Chateawroux. POPULATION, 25,000. HOTELS: 
8t. Catherine; Faisan. On the Indre, with a 
14th century chateau. After Argenton, with its 
picturesque old houses, the next place of im- 
portance is 


Limoges. Popunation, 92,000. HoreEts : 
Grand; Moderne. Beautifully situated upon the 
right bank of the Vienne, Limoges is celebrated 
for its porcelain and artistic enamels. Magni- 
ficent 13th century Gothic Cathedral; 13th 
century bridges over the river; quaint old 
houses. 


The rail now runs through picturesque country ' 


past Uzerche, a little medieval town with curious 
turreted houses to Brive (POPULATION, 20,000. 
HOTELS: de Toulouse ; de Berdeaux), a thriving 
place in the fertile valley of the Corréze. Within 
a mile of Brive are the celebrated grotto chapels 
and monastery of St. Antoine de Padua, whilst 
within the space of an hour’s rail journey that 
goal of the pilgrim, Recamadour, may be 
reached. (HOTEL: St. Maric). 

Perched upon a mass of rock in the depths of 
a steep ravine, Rocamadour, with its houses 
clinging to the sides of the cliff, the flights of 
steps leading up to the chapels, and the castle 


by which it is dominated, presents a most | 


fantastic appearance. From Rocamadour ex- 
cursions may be made (by motor) to the Gouffre 
de Padirac, the most remarkable cavern ip 
France ; also to the celebrated stalactite grottoes 
at Lacave (8 miles). 


After Brive, the next town of interest is Cahors 
(POPULATION, 13,000. HOTELS: Ambassadeurs ; 
Terminus), upon a peninsula enfolded by the 
River Lot. 
Pont Valentré, of the 14th century, a most 
remarkable fortified bridge, surmounted by 
towers, with Gothic arches; 12th century 


Cathedral, with fine north portal; quaint old | 


houses, and interesting ruins. 


Passing Montauban, a town of 30,000 inhabi- 
tants, on the right bank of the Tarn, in another 
hour, the train runs into 4 


Toulouse, the old capital of Languedoc, on the 
bank of the Garonne. POPULATION, 150,000. 
HOTELS: Grand; Tivollier. 


Near the station is the celebrated ' 
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, _ PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Church of St. 
Sernin (Romanesque), dating from the 11th 
century, regarded as the most beautiful of its 

| period ; Cathedral of St. Etienne ; Church of La 

| Daurade, richly decorated interior ; the Capitole 

i (Hotel de Ville); Musée, (paintings and 

antiquities). 


From Toulouse, Louchon and the various 
watering places of the Eastern Pyrenecs are 
reached ; whilst for Lourdes, Argelés, Cauterets, 
| St. Sauveur, Baréges, ete. this route may be 
| used as well as that via Bordeaux and Dax. 


Leaving Toulouse, the line turns in a south- 
easterly direction, passing through Castelnaudry 
(whence a line runs up to Castres), and on to 

| Gareassonne. PoPuLation, 30,000. HOTELS: 
Bernard; St. Jean-Baptiste. A most interesting 
place, consisting of two distinct parts, the lower 
town (modern) on the level by the River Aude, 
and the old town (La Cité) upon a steep hill on 
the opposite bank. The “Cité” of Carcassonne 
presents all the appearance of a fortified town 
of the Middle Ages, the gates and towers being 
particularly remarkable; chateau; church of 
| St. Nazaire, 1100-1330. Carcassonne is a good 
centre for visiting a very interesting and little 
known district. Branch line to Quillan. 
Excursions to the gorges of the Rébenty, ete. 


In about another hour we reach Narbonne, a 
town of 30,000 inhabitants—the Narbo-Martius 
of the Romans. Church of St. Just (formerly the 
Cathedral), 13th century choir; remains of old 

; Archiepiscopal Palace ; Museum, etc. The next 
place of importance is Perpignan—PoPuLaTion, 
39,000. HoTELs: Grand; Helder—chief town 
of Department Pyrénées Orientales, on the River 
Tet, 7 miles from the Mediterranean, with 
striking Spanish characteristics. 14th-15th 
century Cathedral. La Loge, a 14th century 
Gothic building, now used as the Mairie, 
presents a curious mixture of Moorish and Gothic 
architecture. Handsome square, with statue of 
Arago. - Fine promenades. 


Passing Elne, whence a branch runs to Amalie- 
| les-Bains and Arles-sur-Tech, Port Vendres is 
reached, whence there is regular steamer service 
to Algiers (passage about 24 hours). Between 
here and the frontier at Port-Bou, some fine views 
of the Mcditerranean may be obtained. 


| 
| 
| 
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After leaving Port-Bou the rail rounds the 
eastern extremity of the Pyrenees, and, passing 
through Figueras (diligence to Rosas, on the ; 
coast, with climate and surroundings comparable | 
to parts of the Riviera), runs into Gerona. 

Gerona (POPULATION, 16,000), capital of the 
province of the same name, an old town on the 
River Ter, famous for its long defence against the 
French in 1809. Gothic Cathedral (14th | 
century). South of Gerona, at Empalme de 
Barcelona, the line forms a loop, one branch 
passing along the coast, the other running more 
inland, through Granollers, the two uniting at 

Barcelona. POPULATION (1910), 560,000. 

HOTELS :-— 

PALACE HOTEL (formerly Ambos Mundos)— ‘ 
in the Rambla (see advt.). 
Quatre Nations; Colon; Falcon, etc. 

H.B.M. Consunate. 

UNITED States CONSULATE. 

ENGLISH CHURCH. ELECTRIC TRAMS. i 

Barcelona, the second city of the kingdom in | 
population, situated on the Mediterranean, has | 
been for ages a place of importance, and is | 
distinguished by extensive commerce and manu- 
factures. It is the most cosmopolitan city in | 
“Spain, | 

Entering Spain, through France, at Port-Bou, | 
passengers arrive at the Estacion de Francia, | 
close to the Puerto (Port). 1 

From the Port, the Rambla, a beautiful tree- 
shaded thoroughfare, lined on either side by the ! 
best shops, hotels, and public offices, extends | 
through the town. Another fine thoroughfare, | 
composed of the Calle de la Princesa and the | 
Calle Fernando VII., runs off the Rambla. 

The centre of commercial activity, the Plaza | 
del Palacio, is a spacious square, where are the 
Exchange (Lonja), and the shipping and mer- 
chants’ offices. 

OnsEcTS OF INTEREST. — Cathedral of St. 
Eulalia (one of the finest examples of Gothic 
architecture in Spain), and the Gothic Church of 
Santa Maria del Mar; Casa de la Diputacion (Old 
‘Assembly Hall); Archivo General (said to con- 
tain four million documents); University 
(founded 1450) ; Archeological Museum ; Palacio 
de Bellas Artes; Law Courts; Columbus Monv- | 
ment; and the Castillo de Monjuich. There are | 
fine Parks, Gardens, and a few old Buildings, and 
a Bull Ring. 


ROUTE 4. 
(Riviera Route.) 


LONDON TO MARSEILLES, NICE, AND 
GENOA. 


[For Outline Map, sce next page.] 


(To Paris, see Route 1. Fares, page 1.) 


Paris to Marseilles, 536 miles, by Paris, Lyons, 
and Mediterranean Railway, from terminus in 
Boulevard Diderot. Time by “ Rapide,” about 
12 hours. 


During winter and spring (November to May) 
the Mediterranean. Express, a train de luxe, is 
run in connection with the morning service from 
Victoria through from Calais to Marseilles, Nice, 
and Riviera Stations. Tickets to be obtained in 
advance at the Sleeping Car Company’s Office. 
Fares 1st class, with supplement. 


During the season, also, the P.L.M. Co. from 
their Paris terminus run their “Cote d’Azur- 


\ Rapide ”—a 1st class train de luxe, for which the 


night service from Charing Cross is the connec- 
tion, and their evening train, ‘‘ Extra-Rapide,” 
with sleeping cars, for which the morning service 
from Victoria is the connection. For both these 
trains de-luxe supplementary fares are required. 
Tickets should, if possible, be secured in 
advance. These trains serve all principal 
Riviera Stations. 


The departure station from Paris is the 
terminus of the P.L.M. Railway on the Boulevard 
Piderot, and the principal places en route are 
Dijon (195} miles), junction for Geneva ; Macon 
(274 wiles), junction for Route 5, and the Mont 
Cenis Tunnel; Lyons (318 miles), and Avignon 
(461 miles); at all of which a few minutes’ stay 
is made by the “ Rapide” train. 


Dijon. PoPuLation, 76,900. HoTgts: de la 
Cloche ; Terminus. Capital of Céte d’Or, and 
formerly of Burgundy. Strongly fortified. Scat 
of wine and corn trade. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Cathedral ; Church of 


| St. Jean; Hotel de Ville. 


Macon. 
Lamartine. 


POPULATION, 19,000. The home of 
Celebrated for ita wines. 
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Lyons. POPULATION, 523,800. 
' Horeis :— 

THE GRAND HoTEL—One of the most up- 
to-date in the town. First-class in every 
way (see advt.). 

GRAND NOUVEL HOTEL, 11, Rue Grolée, 
and 11, Quay du Rhone. Central, modern, 
first-class (see advt.). 

THE GLoBE HoTeL, Rue Gasparin—Fine 
winter garden. Pension from 11 francs. 

GRAND HOTEL DE BORDEAUX ET DU PARC— 
Close to the Lyons-Perrache Station. 

1 100 rooms (see advt.). 
CONVEYANCES. — Motors, 2 fr. per hour. 
| Post Orricz—Place Bellecour. ENGLISH and 
UNITED STATES ConsUL8. ENGLISH CHURCH. 
OBJECTS OF NoTICE.—The eight Bridges across 
the Rhone, and the nine over the Saéne; its 
| sixty public squares, especially that of Bellecour, 
one of the most magnificent in France ; Statue of 
Louis XIV. ; Library—one of the finest in France 
—150,000 volumes; Cathedral—its clock is a 
piece of astonishing workmanship. Hétel de 
Ville; Palais des Arts with collection of 
paintings, ctc.; Great Hospital; Eglise d’Ainay 
(mosaics); Grotte Bazelle (ruins of ancient 
aqueduct); Silk Mills; Pierre Encisée; Heights 
of Fourviéres (accessible by cable railway); 
Observatory (view of Mont Blanc on a fine 
evening); Palais de Justice ; Churches of Notre 
Dame, St. Polycarpe, and St. Nizier. 


| Avignon. PoPuULaTion, 49,304. 

i HOTELS :— 

i HOTEL DE L’EUROPE, near the Palace of 
| 

if 
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the Popes—Electric light, lift, garage (see 
advt.). 
Avignon; Crillon; Louvre. 

OxygcTs OF INTEREST.—Palais des Papes; 
Pont d’Avignon; Cathedral (tombs of Popes 
John XXII. and Benedict XII.) ; Musée Calvet ; 
eS Cemetery (Grave of John Stuart Mill). 

& | Arles, Popuxation, 24,567. HoTEzs: Hotel 
du Nord-Pinus. 

Ossects oF INTEREST.—The fine Roman 
>| Forum; Amphitheatre, 600. yards in circum- 
| ference (bull fights on Sunday in summer); 

remains of Forum, and many other Roman 
| Antiquities, Obelisk, and Palace of Constantine; 
' Cathedral; (Museum, |with valuable collections. 
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Marselilex. Ancient Massilia, on the Medi- 
terranean, 12 to 14 hours from Paris. 


POPULATION, 550,649, 


HOTELS :— 

Hore, NOAILLES AND METROPOLE—High 
reputation. English clientéle. Pension 
from 10s. per day (see advt.). 

GRAND HoreL Du LouvRE AND PaIx—Fine 
first-class hotel. Every convenience. 
Two minutes from station (sce advt.). 

GRAND HOTEL, on the Cannebiére. Close to 
station. Lift, electric light. Pension 
from 10s. (see advt.). 

Reaina HoTeL—Newly constructed, first- 
class hotel. 250 rooms. From 5 francs 
(see advt.). 

GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIEZ ET D’'ANGLETERRE 
—Close to station. Up-to-date. Pension 
from 10 francs (see advt.). 

HOTEL DE GENEVE—Overlooking the Can- 
nebiére. Under English management. 
Rooms from 3.50 frances (see advt.). 


H.B.M. CONSULATE - GENERAL. UNITED 
SratTes CONSULATE. ENGLISH CHURCH. 

CoNVEYANCES.—Motor Cabs: 800 métres, 
1 franc; every additional 400 métres, 20c. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Town Hall; Cathe- 
dral (paintings) ; Bourse ; Palais de Longchamps 
(daily except Mondays), collection of paintings, 
etc.; Zoological Gardens; Arsenal; Column in 
Memory of the Plague, 1720; Chateau d'If 
(on an Island celebrated in ‘‘ Monte Cristo,” 
Mirabeau imprisoned here); Fortifications, 
Barracks, Fountain of the Obelisk; Prado 
Promenade; Rue Cannebiére; Promenades, and 
Jardin d’Intendance ; Quays of the Harbour ; 
the new Joliette Harbour. Botanical Gardens 
and Notre Dame de la Garde ee | 
Panorama from the top, funicular railway), in the | 
New Town. For fuller details, see “‘ Bradshaw’: 8 | ' 
Continental Guide.” 


The “‘ Rapide” takes 12 hours from Mar- | 


seilles to Genoa ; ordinary trains, 14 to 15 hours ; | 
distance, 255 miles, 


The line runs between the Maritime Alps and | 
the sea, and for the greater part of the route 
quite close to the shore. The chief points ,of 
interest are as follows :— 
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Toulon. POPULATION, 104,582. 

HOTELS :—-GRAND, Place de la Liberté. Open 
all the year (see advt.); Nord; Continental. 
H. B.M. Vice-ConsuLaTg. U.S. CoNsULAR 
AGENCY. French Naval Station and base. The 
Arsenal is not open to visitors. The Avenue 
Vauban leads from the station to the port; the 
church of Ste. Marie Majeure, the church of S.Jeau, 
and the Musée are worthseeing. Tamaris, across 
the roadstead, is a winter resort worth visiting. 

Hydres. PopuLation, 15,982. 

HOTELS :— 

THE COSTEBELLE HoTELS—Well managed, 
reasonable prices, courteous attendance 
(see advt.). 

GoLF HoTEL—250 rooms, with splendid 
views. Full south (see advt.). 

REGINA HESPERIDES HoTEL—Comfortable 
family hotel. Pension from £2 a week 
(sce advt.). 

CHATEAUBRIAND AND BRITANNIQUE HOTEL 
—Ten minutes from the golf links. Well 
sheltered (see advt.). 

HOTEL CONTINENTAL—Elevated position, 
facing south. Pension from 9 francs (see 
advt.). 

H.B.M. VICE-CONSULATE. 

ENGLIsH CHAPLAIN and Doctor. 

A very old and popular health resort, on a little 
peninsula south-east from Toulon; ita great 


| attraction is the genial climate, which is dry 


and mild, and is strongly recommended for 
sufferers from chest affections of every kind. 
Rich sub-tropical flora (palms, oleanders, orange 
and olive trees); early fruits; vegetables and 
flowers; Jardin d’Acclimatation; Chateau Denis, 
with library and natural history museum; 
excellent golf links (18 holes), reached by 
motor-bus from Hyéres; also private links of 
| the Costebelle Hotels. 

Costebelle, on a hill, two miles south of 
| Hyeres, commands a splendid panoramic view ; 
much frequented by English visitors. 

ENG@LIsH CHURCH.—All Saints. 

Bormes-les-Mimosas. A new winter resort, 
eight miles from Hyéres. It lies on a sheltered 
hillside, with fine climate and surroundings, 
amidst luxurious vegetation. The walls of the 
town and ruins/of the old castle are specially 
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interesting. GRAND HOTEL, in own park of 28 
acres. Extensive views. Motor ’bus at Bormes. 
or Hyéres Stations (see advt.). 

Valescure is a small but delightful winter 
resort about two miles from St. Raphael Station, 
chiefly noted for its pine forest and golf links. 


HOTEL: COrRier’s GRAND. First-class in every 
way (see advt.). 
Cannes. POPULATION, 34,051. 
HOTELS :-— 
HoTeL Beav-SiTz — Superior first-class 


hotel, in own grounds, near golf links 
(see advt.). 

HoTEL pu Parc—High-class hotel, with 
large private grounds (sce advt. 


GRAND HOTEL CALIFORNIE—Well-known | 
300 feet above the sea (see advt.). | 


hotel. 
Hore. Beau LigEv—On high ground over- 
looking sea. Auto-"bus service to the 
town (sec advt.). 
HOTEL DFS Pins—In the pine district of 
Californie. Tram service to the town 
(see advt. 


HoTEL BrEAv-RIvAGE—-On the sea front, | 


with large garden (see advt.). 
HOTEL BristoL—First-class hotel, near the 
railway station, in own park (see advt.). 
HOTEL VICcTORIA—Open all the year. 
the sea. 
advt.). 
Hore, CONTINENTAL—On high ground, 
with extensive views. Pension from 15 
francs. 
Hore, BELLEVUE—In the West End of 
Cannes, near golf links. Pension from 
15 francs (see advt.). 


HOTEL GRAY AND D’ALBION—200 rooms 


and 100 private bath-rooms. Magnificent 
park (see advt.). 


i 
HOTEL GRAND BRETAGNE—The farthest 
Trams to all parts | 


hotel from the sea. 
of the town (see advt.). 
HOTEL PENSION DE LA TouR—In the West 
End. Rooms from 4 francs (see advt.). 
House AND EsTAaTE AGENT :— 
©. E. Clark, 7, Rue Felix Faure. 
Agent for Railways and Steamship 
Companies (see advt.). 
BRITISH CONSUL. 
CHarLaIns. Golf, Tennis, and Polo Clubs. 
Electric trams. 


Near | 
Pension from 9 francs (see | 


Official | 


EnGLisH Doctors and 
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CANNES is beautifully laid out, most of the 
| villas having large gardens. Pure air, mild 
winter climate, rich vegetation, and delightful 
surroundings all combine to make Cannes one 
| of the most attractive spots on the Riviera. 
| Old church (13th century); Hétel-de-Ville, with 
| Museum of Antiquities, Library, and Natural 
History Collection. ENGLISH and PRESBYTERIAN 

Pleasant suburbs (Le Cannet, La 
with Golf Links), Lerins Islands 


| CHURCHES. 
| Napoule, 

| (associated with the ‘Man with the Iron Mask,” 
\ and Marshal Bazaine); Golfe Juan, with famous 

Pottery Works. 

Juan-lés-Pins, on the Mediterranean line, 2 
miles from Cannes and 13 from Nice, is 8 new 
winter and sea-bathing resort in a sheltered part 
of the Riviera, with fine sandy beach 3 miles 
| tong, named from its pine woods. 
| Horet:—Grand Hotel. 
| Grasse. POPULATION, 15,020. 12 miles inland 
| from the coast, but connected by rail with 
: Cannes, Nice, and Draguignan; enjoys a 
| Peculiarly mild climate suitable to those for 
| 
| 
| 
i 


whom the sea air is too strong; pleasant walks, 
with beautiful views; noted for its scents 
extracted from the flowers of the district ; three 
paintings by Rubens at the Hospital Chapel. 
ENGLISH CHURCH. GRAND HOTEL. 

Nice. POPULATION (1911), 142,940. 

HOTELS :-— 

‘THE WINTER PALACE—In the Cimiez quarter. 
Highest class. Private park (see advt.). 

HOTEL ALHAMBRA—Cimiez quarter, First 
class in every respect (see advt.). 

GRAND HOTEL D'ANGLETERRE—Overlooking 
the Jardin Public and the sea. Garage 
(see advt.). 

GRAND BRETAGNE HorTeL—First-class hotel, 
facing the Public Gardens (see advt.). 

GranD HOTEL DES ILES BRITANNIQUES— 
On Boulevard Victor Hugo. Terms from 
10 francs (see advt.). 

WESTMINSTER HOTEL—On the Promenade 
des Anglais (seo advt.). 

GRAND HOTEL DES PALMIERS—Quiet posi- 
tion on the Boulevard Victor Hugo, with 
fine garden (see advt.). 

HOTEL METROPOLE AND Parapis—On the 

! Boulevard Victor Hugo. Electric light; 
lift (see advt.), 
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HOrEis :-— 

HOTEL DE BADE AND O'CONNOR, 35-37, Rue 
Cotta—Family hotel. Pension from 10 fr. i 

Hore. Brice, 44, Rue Cotta—English | 
clientéle. Pension from 9 francs (see 
advt.). 

ALEXANDRA HOTEL—On the Boulevard 
Dubouchage, with large garden. Pension | 
from 10 francs (see advt.). 

HOTEL DE LUXEMBOURG—On the Pro- 
menade des Anglais. Open all the year 
through (see advt.). 

SPLENDID HOTEL—On the Boulevard Victor 
Hugo. Pension from 12 to 25 francs a | 
day (see advt.). 

CONTINENTAL HOTEL—Close to the tennis 
grounds. 300 rooms (see advt.). 

QuEEN’s Hori — On Boulevard Victor 


Hugo. First-class family hotel. Pension 
from 10 francs (see advt.). : 
HOTEL Suiss——Near the sea. English sani- 
tation (see advt.). 
BRITISH AND U.S. CONSULATES, ENGLISH 


CHAPLAINS, DocTORS, SOLICITOR, DENTIST, ETC. 
Exxcrric Trams. Motor Cabs. Tennis and Golf 
Clubs. 

Nice owes its popularity largely to its equable | 
winter climate, warm and dry, being sheltered | 
from the north, north-east, and north-west winds, 
with mean winter temperature 48° F. The air is 
always pure, and free from fogs, though at times | 
a little chilly after sunset. Centres of attraction | 
are the Casino, the Jétée, the Jardin Public, and | 
the beautiful Promenade des Anglais running | 
along the sea front on the west side, continued by 
the Boulevard du Midi on the east. Hotel-de- 
Ville; Library (90,000 vols.); Municipal 
Museum; the Ch&teau, with splendid prospects. 
The most popular of all the Riviera resorts. 
Season, from October to May. Hl 

Beaulleu. POPULATION, 2,000. 

HorEis 

Hore, Empress—In elevated position over- | 
looking the sea (see advt.). | 
HOTEL DES ANGLAIS—Family hotel, with 
moderate pension terms (see advt.). 
PANORAMA PaLack Horer—At St. Jean, 
Pension, 12 to 25 francs (see advt.). 
ENGLIsH Doctors and CHAPLAIN. 
Deservedly prominent among the minor resorts 


of the Riviera, Beaulieu is stated to possess a 
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distinct climate of its own, and its visitors can 
enjoy the gaieties of Nice and Monte Carlo 
without their attendant disadvantages. It is 
about half-way between these two centres 
(excellent electric tram service), and with the 
charming peninsula of St. Jean affords plenty of 
scope for pleasant drives or excursions on foot. 

Monaco (Station). PoPuLaTIN, 15,180 (with 
Monte Carlo). HoTgis: Bristol; Condamine ; 
Beau Séjour. BrivisH and U.S. CONSULATES. 
A small principality occupying a rocky peninsula 
and a narrow strip of shore land, its greatest 
length being 2} miles and area 8 square miles. 
The reigning Prince is Albert II., who succeeded 
1889. The territory is under French protection. 
The old town, a Greek colony (Moneecus), has few 
remains of antiquity, but a certain interesting 
quaintness. Here is the Palace. The Cathedral, 
Museum, and Gardens are worth visiting. The 
Museum of Oceanography is the finest Museum 
of Marine Biology in Europe. 

Monte Carlo, the residential eand foreign 
quarter of Monaco, is perhaps the best situated 
of all Riviera pleasure resorts, and is excellently 
maintained. 

HOTELS :— 

GRAND HoTEL— First-class throughout. 
English clientale (see advt.). 

HOTEL Bgav-Rivace—First-class 
with private suites (see advt.). 

HOTEL VicToria—Old-established family 
hotel. South aspect (see advt.). 

SPLENDID HOTEL—English family hotel. 
Pension from 9 francs (see advt.). 

HOTEL DES ANGLAIS AND ST. JaMEs—First- 
class family hotel, with private garden 
(see advt.). 

Horse WinpsoR—Good family hotel, in fine 
Position. Pension from 18 to 26 francs 
(see advt.). 

Hors, DU HELDER—100 rooms. Pension 
from 18 francs (see advt.). 

NovuveL HoTgL DE Louvre—Near the 
casino. Open the whole year. Pension 
from 14 francs (see advt.). 

BALMORAL PALACE Horen, Avenue de la 
Costa. High-class family hotel (see advt.). 

EnauisH Doctors and CHAPLAIN. 

Golf (18 holes). The Casino has a large Reading 
Boom, an elaborately decorated Salle de Fétes, 
and the widely-known Salles de Jeu (Gaming 


hotel, 
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Rooms). The Salles de Jeu are open from 11-30 


a.m. until 11-30 p.m., tickets gratis, obtained in | 


the vestibule. Trente-et-Quarante and Roulette 


are the games played; at the former the mini- | 


mum stake is 20 fr., the maximum 12,0U0 fr. ; 
at roulette the minimum is 5 fr., the maximum 
6,000 fr. 

Adjoining the Casino Terrace is the Tir aux 
Pigeons. Grand Prix 20,000 frs. in January. 
In the Palais des Beaux Arts are modern 
paintings. 

Mountain rail from Monte Carlo to La Turbie 
(passing the new French resort, Beau Soleil), an 
ancient place, with Roman remains of Tropaa 
Augusti, erected B.C. 6, to commemorate subju- 
gation of the Ligurians. View. The drive cast 
is worth making by road, The railway passes 
Cabbé-Roquebrune (for Cap Martin) to 

Mentone. PorvLaTion, 18,000. 

HOTELS :— 

HOTEL OF BELLEVUE—Favourite English 
hotel. Pension from 13 franes (sce advt.). 

NaTIONAL HOTEL—On high ground, but 
sheltered (see advt.). 

THE ALEXANDRA HOTEL—Elevated situa- 
tion, in own grounds (see advt.). 

HOTEL BRISTOL—On the sea front. Pension 
from 9 to 16 francs (see advt.). 

Hore Beav-Rivage— Near  Garavan 
Station. Overlooking the Bay. Moderate 
tariff (see advt.). 

HOTEL DES CoLonrEs—First-class, facing 
Public Gardens. 80 rooms (see advt.). 


Granb HoTEL Du LouvRE—250 rooms. On 


the new Promenade (see advt.). 

HoTeL DE VENISE ET CONTINENTAL — 
Leading family hotel. Pension from 11 
francs. 

Rea@ina PaLace HoTEL—Facing the sea. 
Pension from 10 francs (see advt.). 

HOTEL WESTMINSTER—Facing the sea (sce 
advt.). 

RIVIERA PALACE HoTEL—Well situated. 
Pension from 15 francs (see advt.). 

Hore. pu Parc—Facing casino and public 


gardens. Pension from 9 francs (sce | 
advt.). 
Hore, DE TvRIN—Comfortable  well- 


sheltered hotel. Pension from 8°50 francs 
(see advt.). 
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HOTELS :— 

Grand HorTgsL MonT-FLEURI—Sheltered 
position. Full south. Lift (see advt.). 
HOTEL ANNONCIATA—Highest situated in 
Mentone. 700 feet above the sea. 
Reached by funicular railway. Pension 

from 9 francs (see advt.). 
VILLA STELLA PRIVATE PENSION—Terms 
from 8 francs (see advt.). 

BRITISH AND UNITED STATES CONSULATES. 
ENGLISH CHAPLAINS AND Docrors. Golf Links 
at Sospel. Municipal Casino. 

Mentone is especially adapted for a winter 
health resort. Being sheltered from the cold 
north winds and free from fogs, with mean 
winter temperature 50° F. It is less fashionable 
and quieter than Cannes or Nice, and has many 
pleasant walks amid a rich sub-tropical vegeta- 
tion. Hdtehde-Ville, with museum of prehistoric 
human remains and objects of the Stone Ages 
from the neighbouring caves at the Rochers 


| Rouges of very great interest to antiquaries and 


ethnologists. 

The Italian frontier is reached at Ventimiglia, 
982 miles from London. Mid-Europe (1 hour 
before Greenwich) time is kept. Customs 
examination. The fast trains run in 44 hours to 
Genoa, stopping at the winter resorts of the 
Italian Riviera, namely, Bordighera, Ospedaletti, 
San Remo, Oneglia, and Alassio. 

Bordighera. PoPuLATION, 3,900. 

HOTELS :-— 

HOTEL RoyaL—First class in every respect. 
Electric light and lift (see advt.). 

HOTEL DE LONDRES—Fine sea and land 
views. Terms from 8 francs (see advt.). 
HOTEL BELVEDERE-LOMBARDI — High-class 

home-like English hotel (see advt.). 
PENSION VILLA QUISISANA — First class. 
Home comforts. Reasonable (see advt.). 

British VICE-CONSULATE. ENGLISH CHAP- 
LAIN AND Doctors. Tennis Club. 

Bordighera is a favourite resort of English and 
other forcign visitors ; noted for its flower culture 
(carnations, roses) and its palm trade, supplying 
great quantities of palm branches used in the 
churches on Palm Sunday. Free Library with 
over 8,000 volumes. Museum of Antiquities and 
geological specimens. In the vicinity is Monte 
Bego, with numerous rock carvings referred to 
the Old and New Stone Ages. 
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Ospedaletti. HorTrzis: Reine; Suisse. Oc- 
cupies a delightful position between Bordighera | 
and San Remo. Being well-sheltered, it is pre- | 
ferred by many English visitors as a winter | 
residence, and claims to be favoured with at | 
least an hour’s more sunshine daily than other | 
neighbouring resorts. In the laying-out of the | 
roads and the provision of seats, special attention | 


has been paid to the requirements of invalids. | 


San Remo. PoPuation, 20,350. 
HOTELS : 

GRAND HOTEL BELLEVUE AND KURHAUS | 
San ReMO—Under experienced German 
management (see advt. in index pages). 

BERTOLINI'S ROYAL HOTEL—High class in | 
every respect (see advt.). 

HOTEL DE LoNDRES—First class, facing sea 


(see advt.). 
RivigRA ET PaLacE HOTEL—On the 
promenade, near the casino. Pension 


from 9 francs. 
For other hotels, see “ Bradshaw's Continental 
Guide.” 
British VICE-ConscLaTg. U.S. CoNSULAR 
AGENCY, ENGLISH CHAPLAINS AND Doctors. 
San Remo lies on a fine bay, with mild, dry, 
invigorating climate, sheltered from the north 
winds; mean winter temperature 49° F. The 
town is beautifully laid out with spacious public | 
grounds and “ corsi ” (promenades). Interesting | 
carnival festivities. Casino with daily opera and 
concerts from January to April. Good boating 
and sailing. Golf links at Taggia. San Remo 
has gained in popularity with fashionable people, 
and is now much more of a pleasure resort than | 
previously. 
Alassio. POPULATION, 4,200. 
HOTELS (see advt. pages) :-— 
GRAND HoTEL—Open all the year round. 
First-class hotel. English proprietorship. 
SaLIsBURY HoTgL—A leading English hotel. | 
Lies in a delightful bay, with a 9.E. aspect, and 
is well protected from the colder winds. It is 
gaining in favour each year, thanks to its beau- 
tiful situation, moderate charges, and bracing 
climate, suitable for persons in delicate health ; 
sandy beach, with good sea-bathing in spring and 
summer, ENGLISH CHURCH. Visitors largely 
English. 
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Twenty miles further, Savena, the only large 
commercial town between Vintimille and Genoa, 
is reached. From here is a branch line to Turin. 
POPULATION, 25,000. Horets: Roma; Sviz- 
zero. H.B.M. ConsunatTe. Cathedral, with 
painting by 1. Brea; Santuario di Savona 
(Pilgrimage Church, 8 miles above the town). 

Pegil. POPULATION, 6,000. HoTe.s: Medi- 
terranée; Forbes. A picturesque resort with 
fine walks and drives, much frequented in summer 
for sea-bathing, and also in winter for its 
invigorating air. ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE RIVIERA VIA GRENOBLE. 


The completion of the Sud de la France 
Railway from Nice to Digne, in 1911, offers an 
alternative and highly picturesque route to the 
Riviera. ‘The magnificent scenery amply com- 
pensates for the several changes necessitated 
(Lyons, St. Auban, Digne), and the length of 
the journey. 

The direct route from Paris is via Lyons and 
Grenoble. 

From Lyons, Grenoble, the former capital of 
Dauphiné, is reached in about 3 hours. 

Grenoble. POPULATION, 74,113. HOTEL: 
Moderne. The chief town of Départ. Isére, and a 
first-class fortress, splendidly situated on River 
Isére, for excursions to the Alps of Dauphiné. 
During the season (15th June to 15th September) 
automobile services are run from Grenoble to 
Aix-les-Bains, via St. Pierre-de-Chartreuse and 
Chambéry; to St. Marcellin, via les Grands 
Goulets ; and to La Grande Chartreuse, via Le 
Sappey. A great centre of the kid-glove industry. 
In the Museum are some good Paintings, Sculp- 
ture, Archwological Collection, and Library of 
170,000 volumes, and 7,300 MSS. 

As far as St. Auban (108 miles from Grenoble) 
the line from Grenoble to Marscilles is taken. At 
Digne (the terminus of the Sud de la France 
Railway) the narrow-gauge line necessitates a 
change of carriage. The scenery from Digne 
southwards is interesting. Since the completion 
of the railway in August, 1911, this portion of 
the journcy takes only 6} instead of 12 hours. 

Another picturesque route to the Rivicra is 
via Avignon (where the main line from Paris to 
Marseilles is left), Draguignan, Grasse, and 
Cannes. 
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To Paris 


Macon 


273 


Aix les: Bain: Annecy 
36! 


Chambery al 


Modane. ‘ 
431 EM Cenis 


Figures indicate mileages from PAR’S. 


ROUTE 65. 
(Mont Cenis Route.) 


LONDON TO PARIS, TURIN, GENOA, PISA, 
ROME, NAPLES, AND SICILY. 


| ‘The quickest services are those in connection 
| with the afternoon train from Charing Cross, 
! by which Rome is reached in about 40 hours 
from London. 

The Paris-Rome tri-weekly train de luxe, 
runs during the season (December to May), with 
extensions, two days per week, to Naples and 
Palermo. Tickets from the Sleeping Car 
Company. By this train, Rome is reached in 
28 hours. 


To Paris, see Route 1. Fares, page 1. 


From Paris the route runs as far as Macon 
as shown in Route 3, but at this place the 
Marseilles line is left, and the railway turns 
towards the Jura, and passing through Culoz 
(the junction for Geneva) reaches 


Aix-les-Bains (see Bathing Resorts section). 
The town lies on the lower slopes of the 
hills forming the base of Mont Revard, 850 fect 
above sea level, overlooking Lake Bourget, 
amid beautiful scenery, and in a genial climate. 
‘Hotel-de-Ville, with Muscum of Antiquities. 
Funicular railway to the summit of the heights 
above Aix-les-Bains, from which there is a 
magnificent view of Mont Blanc and other 
i snowy peaks. Excursions may be made to 
- Brides-les-Balns (sce Bathing Resorts), a favourite 
spot, which may also be reached by tramway 
via Moutiers. 


Chambéry. PoruLation, 22,000. Hotel de 
la Paix, facing Station lift. Formerly the 
capital of Savoy. Cathedral, fine glass; Palais 
de Justice ; Musée and Library of 40,000 vols. 


The Mont Cenis Tunnel is the last link in the 
most direct chain of railway communication 
between Calais and Brindisi. It is 8 miles in 
‘tength, and takes 20 to 30 minutes. It runs 
under Col de Fréjus, 16 miles south-west of the 
old Pass. Mont Cenis (Monte Cenisio, in Italian) 
itself is 7,860 fect high. After leaving St. Michel, 
the line winds up the French (or Savoy) side to 
Fourneaux and 
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Modane, 430 miles from Paris. Customs. { 
Mid-Europe time. From this place the line 
Passes through the tunnel, coming out near 
Bardonnechia, on the Italian side, and thence 
winds down by twenty-five short tunnels, in’ 
the midst of splendid scenery all the way, to 
Bussolino ; fine view of Susa on the left, then 
through level country to 

Turin. POPULATION, 427,733. HOTELS: | 
Europe ; Turin ; Suisse-et-Terminus ; Inghilterra; 
‘frombetta. H.B.M. ConsuL-GENERAL. UNITED 
STATES CONSUL. ENGLISH CHURCH—Service in 
winter. Egctric Trams. The capital of 
Piedmont, and from 1860 the capital of 
Italy, till Florence ‘was made the seat of 
Government. Is more American in type, with 
its straight wide streets, its avenues and 
“ blocks,” than any other of the great cities of 
Italy. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Cathedral | 
(much venerated relic, the “ Santissima Sud- 
ario” in chapel behind High Altar); Royal 
Palace (armoury, one of the best collections in 
Europe); Royal Library; Picture Gallery 
(Philip IV. by Velasquez, Rembrandt’s “ Old 
Man Asleep”); Museum of Antiquities 
(valuable Egyptian collections, including famous 
list of ancient kings discovered by Champollion) ; 
Artillery Museum ; Museo Civico; Marochetti’s 
Statue of Emanuele Filiberto; Cavour’s House 
(8, Via Cavour) and Statue; Colossal Monument 
of Mont Cenis Tunnel by Tabacchi. Funicular 
rail up to the Superga. 


The route now lies through the Piedmontese 
plain to Asti, and the next place of importance 
is Alessandria (POPULATION, 75,700. HOTELS: 
Europa ; Londra; Mogol), an old Lombard 
town, strongly fortified, but of little interest to 
the tourist. 

The Brindisi mail line is left here, and the 
route runs due south, through Novi and Ronco 
(for Bussala), to 


@enea. PoruLation, 
HOrTELs :— 

HOTEL MIAMARE—Leading first-class hotel 
of the town, and fashionable society 
rendezvous (see -advt.). 

EDEN Patace HorT#t—First-class hotel, in | 
quiet position (see advt.). i 


272,07. 
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Horets :— 
HOTEL SmitH ET PENSION—Piazza Carica- 
mento. Pension from 8 francs (see advt.). 
For others, see ‘ Bradshaw’s Continental 
Guide.” 


H.B.M. Consvi-GENERAL.—W. Keene, Esq. 
UNITED STATES CoNnsUL.—J. A. Smith, Esq. 


ENGuUSH CHURCHES.—Church of the Holy 
Ghost, Via Goito; Presbyterian Church. 


BANK — CREDITO COMMERCIAL, 10-8, Via 
Andrea Doria. See “Genoa,” alphabetical advt. 
Pages. 

CoNVEYANCES.—Cabs (one horse), 1 lira the 
course, 2 lire by the hour. Motor-cabs, Trams. 
Funicular Railway from Piazza della Zecca to 
Castelaccio (Restaurant Righi), and from Piazza 
Principe to Granarolo (Restaurant Concordia). 

Genoa la Superba, one of the most pictur- 
esquely situated cities in Europe, ia also the 
chief commercial port of Italy. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — PALACES — Rosso 
(see Art Galleries); Palazzo Bianco (Columbus 
relics); Palazzo Municipale (Columbus’ letters, 
Paganini’s violin); Palazzo Balbi (paintings by 
Titian and Rubens); Palazzo Durazzo-Pal- 
lavicini (Van Dyck’s “‘ White Boy "); Palazzo 
dell’ Universita (magnificent marble staircase) ; 
Palazzo Principe Doria (sculpture); Palazzo San 
Giorgio (sculpture). CHURCHES—Cathedral of 
San Lorenzo (in the Treasury the Sacro Catino, 
“Holy Grail”); Sant Ambrozio (altar Pieces 
by G. Reni and Rubens); San Matteo (many 
relics of Doria family, including Andrea Doria’s 
sword) ; Sta. Maria di Carignano (built according 
to Michael Angelo’s plan for St. Peter’s, Rome) H 
Sta. Annunziata. ART .GALLERIES—Galleria 
Brignole-Sale, Palazzo Rosso (splendid collection 
of Van Dyck’s, and in Palazzo Bianco, collection 
of Columbus’ relics); Accademia di Belle Arti 
(large collection of pictures by Genoese artists ; 
Japanese and Chinese Antiquities). MONUMENTS 
—Columbus; Equestrian Statue of Garibaldi ; 
Tombs in Campo Santo. 


GENOA TO ROME. 
About 303 miles in 10 hours by express. The 
railway follows the coast most of the way, and, 
though there are |five miles of tunnels, in places 
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the scenery is interesting, especially through the 
Italian Riviera, and near Nervi, a popular 
Italian summer seaside resort. 


Santa Margherita. Popvzarion, 4,900. | 
Horgis: Grand; Continental; Guglielmina ; | 
Metropole; Miramare ; Regina; Elena; Strand. | 
ENGLISH CHURCH. Here we reach the “clou”’ of 
the beautiful scenery of the Levantine Riviera. | 

HOTEL :— 

PorTOFINO HOTEL SPLENDID—25 minutes 
from Sta. Margherita Station. Open from 
October to May (see advt.). 

‘A beautiful drive of some three miles (motor 
bus from Santa Margherita and Rapallo) to 
PORTOFINO, a beautiful village with a sheltered 
port, The neighbouring headland (Portofino 
Kulm) is well known as affording 9 magnificent 


view. (Hotel and Restaurant.) 

Rapallo. PoruLaTION, 5,842. HOTELS: 
Augusta Victoria; Beau Rivage; Bristol ; 
Eden; Imperial Palace; Moderne; Riviera | 


Splendide. ENGLISH CHURCH. ENGLISH DocToR. 
ConvEYANCES—Cabs, 1 lira the hour; Porto- 
fino, 4 lire. Boats, 2 lire the hour. Motor 
Launches. 

Rapallo has unusually beautiful surroundings, | 
and enjoys a genial winter climate, while the 
Kursaal affords mild recreations. Consequently 
it is becoming increasingly popular as a winter 
health resort. Sestri Levante, a few miles | 
further on, is a pleasant resort, attracting both 
winter and summer visitors. 

HOTEL MIRAMARE (see advt.). 

Spezia. POPULATION, 65,600. 

Horen: Croce di Malta. H.B.M. VIcE-Con- 
SULATE. ENGLISH DocToR. Spezia is the naval 
dockyard, and a favourite summer and winter 
resort. The line continues past the original 
home of the Bonaparte family at Sarzana (which 
has an interesting old Cathedral) to Avenza, 
the junction for the branch line to the marble 
quarries of Carrara. The towns between this | 
and Pisa are not without interest. 

Viareggio (HOTEL: Regina), a summer bathing 
station, much frequented by Florentines. 


Pisa, 101 miles from Genoa. POPULATION, 
27,000. Horsrs: Nettuno; Minerva; Victoria; 
Grand. This old Tuscan town is 12 miles from 


| Saint) ; 
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the mouth of the Arno, and 60 miles from 
Florence. The principal OBJECTS OF INTEREST 
are closely grouped, namely, the Cathedral, the 
Baptistery, the Leaning Tower (a belfry), and 
the Campo Santo; University; Church of 
Sta. Maria ; House of Galileo; Market Place ; 
Loggia; and the Castle. A short run of 20 
minutes brings the passenger to 


Leghsra (Livorno). PoPULaTION, 80,000. 
Ranks next to Genoa in importance as a port 
and a commercial centre. Extensive shipyards, 
ironworks, and glass factories. 


The line runs down the western shore of the 
peninsula, and passes Cecina and Follonica 
before reaching Grosseto, 191 miles. Junction 
for Siena, 79 miles, via Asciano. HoTEL Con- 


| qivenTal (see advt.). PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS— 


Duomo (pulpit by Pisano, sculpture by 
Michael Angelo); 8. Domenico (shrine of St. 
Catherine) ; House of St. Catherine (relics of the 
Accademia di Belle Arti. One of the 
great centres of art and religion in Italy. 

On to Cosa, with Etruscan remains, and 
Lake Buano to Montalto (the ancient Forum 
Aurelii). Near Cometo are the remains of 
Tarquinium, 12 miles from Civita Vecchia, the 


| nearest port to Rome. Hence the line runs near 


the shore on low land past Sta. Marinella, where 
the Alban Hills are visible, and amidst the 
remains of old Etruria to Palidoro, on the 
| Aurelian Way. ‘The Tiber is reached near 
Ponte Galera, and its course followed to 
Magliana, where it is crossed, and the train 
passes through the suburbs to the Terminus 
Station. 


For Bome, see page 42. 


ROME TO NAPLES. 


About 154 miles via Caserta, in 53 hours by 
express train. The new and more direct electric 
railway from Rome and Naples, which has been 
for many years in building, is making steady 


| progress, and early in 1911 the longest of the 


many tunnels had been pierced. This will 
probably replace, at all events for passenger 
traffic, the existing railway via Cassino and 
Caserta. Nearly 35 miles will be saved by this 
route, which passes through Terracina, Formia 
(near Gaeta), and Cancello. 
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The most interesting places on the route are 
Velletri (on a branch from Segni) (HOTEL: 
Gallo), where Augustus was born; Ceprano, 69 
miles, a walled town of the Campagna, on the 
frontier of Naples, and the scene of Murat’s 
defeat in 1815; along the Latin Way to Aquino, 
birthplace of Juvenal and Thomas Aquinas, and 
near the famous castle convent, Monte Cassino, 
founded by St. Benedict, with library of rare 
books and old MSS. On to Capua, 127 miles, 
3} miles from the ancient town is Mignano Tower, 


the work of Cesar Borgia, scene of Garibaldi’s | 


victory over Francis II. in 1860, and near the 
remains of the Roman Amphitheatre where 
Hannibal wintered after the battle of Cann. 
Caserta, 134 miles, ‘“‘ the Versailles of Naples.” 
The Royal Palace is the largest in Italy. 


Naples (Napoli). POPULATION (1911), 723,208, 
with environs. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) : 
BERTOLINI'S PALACE HoTEL—A leading 
hotel, magnificently situated. 


BxisToL Horet—Under Swiss proprietor- 
ship. In the highest part of the town. 


PARKER'S HOTEL—English clientéle. In 
the healthiest part of Naples (see advt.). 
Grand; Londres; Santa Lucia; Victoria; 
Vesuve. 
H.B.M. CONSULATE-GENERAL.—S. 
Churchill, Esq. 
U. 8. ConsuL.—W. W. Handley, Esq. 
ENGLISH DOCTORS AND CHAPLAIN. 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs (taximetre), 40c. first 
1,500 metres (one mile), afterwards 10c. per 500 
metres. Motor-cabs, about double. Electric 
Trams, 15 to 40c. Funicular Railway, 10 to 20c. 


The Municipality have granted a concession 
for an underground Electric Railway (similar to 
the Paris Metropolitan) to a French Company. 
The line will be about 5 miles long, and there 
will be about 15 stations. It is expected to take 
five years in construction. 


JOA. 


For beauty of situation no city in Europe 
surpasses Naples, except perhaps Constantinople, 
though apart from its exquisite sctting it has 
little of the picturesque, and lacks the mathetic 
attractions of Venice, Rome, or Florence. 
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ReEiaious FEtTes.—September 8th, the 
Nativity of the Virgin, the greatest festival of 
the Neapolitans, which travellers should, if 
possible, witness; Liquefaction of the Blood of 
St. Januarius, Ist Sunday in May, September 
19th, December 16th. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—CHURCHES—Cathe- 
| dral (shrine and tomb of St. Januarius); St. 
Domenico Maggiore (Royal tombs of House 
of Aragon); Sta. Chiara (fine monuments). 
MUSEUMS and GALLERIES—Museo Nazionale 
; (antiquities from Pompeii and Herculaneum ; 
| Farnese collection from Rome and Naples, 
including ‘‘ Farnese Hercules” and “ Farnese 
Bull”; Pinacoteca with Titian’s Pope Paul III.). 
San Martino Museum (the South Kensington of 
Naples); Museo Civico (arms, antiquities, 
pictures). | Royal Library, which contains 
250,000 volumes and 4,000 papyri (most of which 
were discovered at Herculaneum). Aquarium, 
at the Villa Nazionale, the best in Europe. 
Other sights are Albergo dei Poveri; Palazzo di 
| Capodimonte; Camaldoli Monastery (view). 


The most interesting objects in the vicinity are 
the remains of Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
Mount Vesuvius, 4,200 feet high, is ascended by 
arailway. The effects of the eruption of 1867 
are still visible. In 1868 it was, more or less, in 
eruption on the Castel Nuovo side nearly all the 
year through, and again in 1905 on the north 
slope. The best way of visiting it is by tram to 
Pugliano, and then by electric railway to Messrs. 
Cook's funicular railway, taking passengers to 
within a short distance of summit. 

OTHER ExXoURSIONS.—Ruins of Pozzuoli; 
Lake Avernus, Bais, and Miscenum. Islands 
of Ischia, Capri, and Procida; Castellammare 
(1 hour); Sorrento (23 hours). 


Sorrento. POPULATION, 7,500. HOTELS: 
Victoria; Tramontana; Sirene; Tasso ; Londres. 


UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY. 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 


The ancient Surrentum is delightfully situated 
on the south side of the Bay of Naples; reached 
by steamers from Naples and by electric trams 
; from Castellammare. Its equable climate—cool 
in summer, warm in winter—makes it an attrac- 
‘ tive health resort all the year round. Good 
| bathing, boating, and fishing. Golf (9 holes). 
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Capri, a small island some 24 miles from , the ferry steamer to Messina in about 50 minutes, 
Naples, but only four miles from the Sorrento | and thence run on to Palermo (5} hours). 


peninsula, is reached by frequent steamers from 
Naples and Sorrento. POPULATION (town of 
Capri), 3,700. HOTEL: CAPRI (White House). 
Pension from 7 francs (82e advt.), 


{ 
i 


Messina. POPULATION, 80,000 (before 1908, 
110,000). Though the terrible earthquake and 
tidal wave of December, 1908, completely 
destroyed the town, it has been to a large extent 


BRITISH CONSULATE AGENT.—Harold Trower, | rebuilt on the old site. The only “ sights” are 


Esq. ENGLISH CHURCH. 
FuniccLaR Rattway to Capri. 
PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Blue Grotto; Arco 


Naturale; Villa di Tiberio; Castello di Bar- 
barossa; Church of St. Stefano; Museo di 
Belle Arti. 


NAPLES TO PALERMO. 


The railway passes Pompeii, 16 miles, and 
reaches Salerno, 33 miles (POPULATION, 43,426. 
HotgLs: Angleterre, Vittoria. BRITISH VICE- 
CONSUL), the cradle of modern medicine, derived 
from the Judso-Arabic physicians, who 
flourished there in the 9th century, when the 
Saracens and Moors were invading Europe. 


Amalfi (by Steamer). POPULATION, 7,693. 
Horeis: Capuccini; Sirene; Luna. Famous 


for its romantically situated monastery (now | 


Capuccini Hotel) and grand coast scenery. 
Flavio Gioja, reputed discoverer of the Mariner's 
Compass, was a native. Cathedral (body of 
St. Andrew in crypt, magnificent 11th century 
bronze doors, many ancient Sarcophagi). 


Battipaglia, 45 miles, the junction for Taranto 
and Brindisi. Leaving Eboli to the east, the line 
crosses a marsh to Pastum. The three magnifi- 
cent Temples: Temple of Neptune (nearly 
200 feet long; Temple of Ceres (Vesta); and 
Basilica, the finest and best preserved Greek 
monuments of the kind in Italy. Postum 
(Poseidonia) was a Greek colony, founded about 
600 B.c. The line again runs along the coast 
past Agropoli, Paola, Gioia Tauro, Bagnara, 
and Scilla, opposite Messina, to Reggio. 


Reggio. 
and interesting Cathedral. 


The Naples-Palermo extension of the Paris- 


The ancient Rhegium has an old | 


| 


the ruins caused by this terrible disaster. 
Hotes: Grand; Regina Elena (named after 
the Queen of Italy, in recognition of her personal 
aid to the victims of the earthquake) ; Excelsior. 
All hotels (except Excelsior) are built of wood. 
Cabs, 60c. the course. 


H.B.M. Vice-ConsuL.—J. B. Heynes, 
Post OFFice.—Viale San Martino. 
Paler POPULATION, 341,656. 


HoTEL.—VILLA IGEIA, the leading hotel (see 
advt.). 


If Palermo cannot boast “ the most beautiful 
site in Europe,” the Sicilian capital has a 


Esq. 


| strikingly picturesque situation, built on the 
University ; Cathedral (relics of St. Matthew). | 


shore of a wide bay at the foot of a fertile plain 
(La Conca d’Oro), which is encircled by a noble 
amphitheatre of hills. It has of late years come 
to the fore as a fashionable tourist resort as well 
as an invalid winter station. 
‘H.B.M.Consv.—R. G. Macbean, Esq., M.V.O. 
UNITED STATES CONSUL.—H. de Soto, Esq. 
Post OFFICE.—Piazza Bologni. 
‘TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—222, Via Maqueda. 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, 50c. the course ; to or 
from railway station, 1 lira. Electric Trams. 


EnausH Cuurca. Golf Links. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Palazzo Reale 
(Cappella Palatina, with its unique mosaics) ; 
Cathedral (Tombs of Norman Kings of Sicily, 
Shrine of Santa Rosalia); La Martorana; 
Oratorio del Santissimo Rosario (Madonna del 
Rosario by A. Van Dyck); Santa Maria di Gesu 
(magnificent view point); Museo Nazionale 
(Metopes of Selinus); Villa Giulia (one of the 
most beautiful public gardens in Italy); La 
Favorita (Royal Ch&teau); Monte Pellegrino ; 
Convento dei Cappuccini (Catacombs, with 


Rome train-de-luxe runs down to the ferry at | skeletons and mummified bodies of wealthy 


Villa San Giovanni, 8 miles north of Reggio, | Palermitans) ; 


where the through carriages are taken over by 


Monreale Cathedral (famous 
mosaics, very fine 12th century bronze doors). 
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A much quicker route, saving some seven 
hours, and a far pleasanter one, except for 
bad sailors, is by sea direct from Naples to 
Palermo. 
della Stato leaves Naples every evening for 
Palermo, and the journey takes nine hours only. 
‘There are also weekly steamers of the Societ& 
Nazionale, Adria, and Lloyd Sabaudo Companies. 


After Palermo the two most interesting towns 


A steamer belonging to the Ferrovia | 


| Burope ; Bristol and Globe ; 


in Sicily are Syracuse and Taormina, and these | 


can be visited most conveniently via Me 
The tour of the Istand by rail, taking in Marsala, 
Sclinunte, and Girgenti, is rather tedious, as the 
trains are very slow, and frequent change of 
carriage would be required. 


Taormina. PoPULATION, 3,000. 
San Domeninco; Castello & Mare; 
International ; Metropole. 

H.B.M. Vicg-Consvt.—Dr. 8. Cacciola. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 

PRINCIPAL 
Cathedral Church of Sta. Caterina ; 
Gymnasium (excavated 1894). 


HOTELS : 
Timeo ; 


Roman 


Taormina, situated almost exactly half-way | 


between Messina and Catania, has a decidedly 
romantic site. Perched like an eagle’s nest on 


ATTRACTIONS.—Greek Theatre ; ; 


} Serv 


cliffs several hundred fect high, it has the | 
mountains of Mola and Venere towering like | 


sentinels behind it, while the whole southern 
horizon is filled with the graceful lines of the 
pyramid mountain of Etna. Mount Etna, 
indeed, is the one dominant feature in the land- 
scape along the whole coastline from Messina to 
Catania—you cannot get away from it. It 
towers in majestic grandeur, 10,874 feet high, 
and 70 miles in circumference at its base. The 
summit is a Icague in circumference, and is 
formed within like a large amphitheatre, from 
whence smoke issues. In 1809 an eruption took 


place in a dozen different parts of the volcano, | 


and covered the land with lava to the depth of 
35 fect. It was in eruption on the north-east 


side, 28th November, 1868. At the eruption of | 


30th January, 1865, four new craters. and nine 

lava streams burst out, threatening Piedimonte 

and other valleys. The latest eruption, in 1899, 

did some considerable damage to the Observatory 

(Casa Etuea). One of the places around its base 

is Bronté, 35 miles from Catania, which gave the 
a 
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title of Duke to Nelson, with an estate which still 
belongs to his family. One of the light Sicilian 
wines imported from Marsala is called Bronté. 
It was Nelson who first encouraged the drinking 
of Marsala wine on board the fleet, 1862. 


Catania, 59 by Messina. 
POPULATION, Central ; 
Grande Bretagne. 
H.B.M. Vick-CoxsunaTe. U.S. ConstnaTr. A 
Greck colony founded about 750 B.c., but most. 
of the remains are now buried beneath the lava, 
and the present town has been built almost 
entirely since the great earthquake of 1693. 
Mount Etna is reached by rail to Aderno or 
Piedimonte from Catania. Mule path to the 
crater. 


miles 
211,699. 


rail from 
HOTELS : 


PRINCWAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral (Tombs 
of Aragon Sovereigns, Relics of St. Agatha, 
‘Tomb of Bellini, the composer) ; Greek Theatre ; 
Roman Amphitheatre; Church of San Nicola 
(one of the largest organs in Europe). 


Syracuse (Siracusa), 5 hours by 
Messina. POPULATION, 32,875. Hort: 
(see advt.); also Villa Politi ; 
H.B.M. VICE-CONSULATE. ENGLISH CHURCH-— 
s, winter only. Cabs, Ste. A town 
founded 734 B.c. by the Grecks and captured by 
the Romans 212, when Archimedes was killed. 
The old Syracusa was 14 miles in circumference, 
and there are many antiquities, including 
Theatre ; Amphitheatre ; Catacombs ; Temples 
of Jupiter, Diana, Minerva (remains incorporated 
in the Cathedral), etc.; Euryalus (ancient 
citadel), Latomia dei Cappuccini, Latomia del 
Paradiso; Museo Archeologico (Statue of Venus 
Anadyomene ; fine collection of Greek vases) ; 
fountain of Arethusa. The papyrus grows wild 
in the neighbourhood, and is also cultivated. 


from 
RAND 
Etrangers. 


rail 


Books OF REFERENCE (Sicily).—! 
ford, ‘The Rulers of the South, . 
Calabria, and Malta,” 1903; Professor Free- 
man, “The Story of Sicily (Story of the 
Nationa)"; A. J. C. Hare, “ Cities of Southern 
Italy and Sicily,” 1883; H. Von Peraull, 
“The Dead Cities of Sicily,” 1905; Douglas 
Sladen, “In Sicily,” 1901, “Sicily: the New 
Winter Resort,” 1906; J. A. Symonds. 
“ Sketches and Studies in Italy and Greec 
1898. 
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ROUTE 6. 
(St. Gothard Route.) 


LONDON TO BASLE, LUCERNE, ITALIAN 
LAKES, FLORENCE, ROME, Etc. 
Routes and fares, see page 1. 
This route is not so crowded as that by the 


‘ more popular Mont Cenis, but is far more in- 


teresting—it is emphatically the scenic route to 
Italy. Travelling by Boulogne and Laon, the 
chief places of interest are 

Laon. PopULATION, 14,625. HoTe.s: Hure ; 
Nord ; Acacia. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral, with 
lofty towers and fine gothic facade ; Octagonal 
Church (built by Knight Templars); Porte 
d@Ardon; Palais de Justice (formerly the 


. Bishop's Palace). 


Rheims (Pronounced Ronce). POPULATION, 


115,178. 


HOTELS :-— 

HOTEL pu Lion D'OR—First class, facing 
Cathedral. Large court and gardens. 
GRAND HOTEL—First class. Only hotel with 

lift. 

The one place of surpassing interest in the 
Boulogne-Basle section of this journey is 
Rheims, with its magnificent cathedral (certainly 
one of the six finest cathedrals in France). 
Many travellers, indeed, take this route to Italy 
in order to see this grand Gothic church. Here 
the French Sovereigns were crowned. It has a 
maghificent west front, with hundreds of statues 
in its portals and niches. The towers are 267 


| feet high. Church of St. Remi, a very large 12th 


century building, with fine stained glass windows. 
- Basle (French, Bale; German, Basel). Popu- 
LATIO! 131,914. Hoes: Victoria; Grand; 
Three Kings ; Schweizerhof, etc. 
H.B.M. VICE-ConsvL.—C. Oswald, Esq. 
POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Freie Strasse. 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 
Basle is the northern gateway to Switzerland, 
and is the most usual entrance into Alpland. 
PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Cathedral 
(tomb of Erasmus, large collection of bibles in 


the cloisters, fine stone pulpit); Town Hall; 


Muscum and Picture Gallery near the Cathedral 
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(many examples of Holbein the younger, and | 


German and Dutch Masters); Arsenal; 
University (valuable library, with original MSS. 
of Acts of the Great Council of Basle, 1431- 
1449); Historical Museum (paintings and draw- 
ings by Holbein, fragments of original 13th 
century ‘Dance of Death”); St. Elizabeth 
Church and Mission House and Missionary 
Museum; Kunsthalle, with paintings; Zoo- 
logical Gardens ; Bridge across the Rhine. 


8t. Jakob, about two miles from Basle, with | 
monument in memory of the Swiss who fell in | 


the battle of St. Jakob (1444) against the 
French. 

Lucerne. PorvLATION, 39,152. 

HOTELS :— 

HOTELS SCHWEITZERHOF AND LUZERNERHOF 
—First-class hotels. 600 beds (see advt.). 

. PaLACE HOTEL—Close to casino and tennis 
grounds (see advt.). 

HoTeL Nationat—Open all the year. 
Rooms from 5 francs (see advt.). 

Horgi MonTana—Elevated position. Free 
from dust (see advt.). 

CaRLTon Horet TivoilI—In own park. 
Pension from 9 and 12 francs (see advt.). 

GRaND Evrorg Horel—On the border of 
the Lake. Pension from 8°50 and 11:0 
francs (see advt.). ¢ 

Hote, Beauv RivAGE—English clientéle. 
Pension from 9 and 12 francs (see advt.). 

HOTEL DES BALANCES AND BELLEVUE— 
Delightful and quiet situation. Moderate 
terms (see advt.). 

HOTEL St. GOTHARD TERMINUS—Opposite 
station and landing stage. 300 beds (see 
advt.). 

HOTEL BRIstoL—Close to station Pension 
from 9 francs (see advt.). 


HOTEL RICHEMONT—Well situated. Mode- | 


rate terms (see advt.) 
HOTEL DES ALPES—60 beds. Lift. Pension 
from 7°50 francs (see advt.). 
H.B.M. Consvut.—Dr. L, A. Falck. 
UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENOY.— 
ENGLISH CHURCH.—St. Mark’s, 
Electric Trams. Motor Cars and Motor 
Launches can be hired. (olf Links at Sonnen- 


berg, reached by electric trams and funicular | 


railway. 
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Lucerne, which has been well termed “ the 
Tourist Capital of Switzerland,” stands close to 
the outlet of the Reuss from the lake, where the 
river is spanned by the Kapellbrucke at the 
Wasserthurm, an old tower which was once a 
Lucerna (lighthouse), whence the place is 
named; the Spreuerbrucke, higher up the river, 
leads to delightful walks ramifying in all direc- 
tions through some of the most romantic alpine 
scenery in Europe. 


The artist will find the most ‘beautifully 
situated of Swiss cities particularly attractive, 
with its quaint covered bridges, its medieval 
water-towers, its venerable walls and watch- 
towers, and the streets in the old quarters with 
their 16th century houses with frescoed fronts. 


PRINCIPAL = ATTRACTIONS.—The Lion of 
Lucerne, a fine sculpture carved out of the living 
rock, and designed by Thorwaldsen — very 
impressive, if somewhat theatrical. This 
famous memorial of the noble defence of the 
French Royal Family by the Swiss Guards, in 
1792, will affect the most callous tourist. 
Glacier Garden, with many pit holes or “ Glacier 
Mills.” The Hofkirche, a 16th century church, 
is © prominent landmark, with its two lofty 
towers; good wood carving on pulpit and 
choir stalls; fine organ (played daily). Town 
Hall (a fine collection of prehistoric Roman and 
Medieval antiquities). The War and Peace 
Museum is one of the most recent objects of 
interest. 

Excursions. — Rigi, Pilatus, Sonnenberg, 
Biirgenstock, and the Gutsch, each accessible 
by a funicular railway; Lake of Lucerne, 
Brunnen, Gersau, Hertenstein, etc. 


As Lucerne is the best centre for the Four 
Cantons from which the lake takes ita name, it 
follows that the attractions in the immediate 
neighbourhood, to most of which the steamers 
provide the readiest means of access, can only 
be mentioned in outline. 


Vitznau, a well-known spring resort, sheltered 
from cold winds, is the starting place of the 
Rigi Railway, the chief points of which are 
Rigi-Kaltbad, 4,700 feet; Rigi-Staffel, 5,260 
feet; and Rigi-Kulm, 5,900 feet—the two 
latter points commanding @ superb view of the 
extensive Alpine chain. 
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Brunnen (HOTEL WALDSTATTERHOF, 250 beds, ; regards the remarkable spiral tunnels between 
pension from 8 frs., see advt.) is a celebrated | Amsteg and Wassen, and near Faido. The St. 
spot with a background of peaks, at the head! Gothard Line runs to Meggen, and Immensee 


of Lake Uri, and is the starting point of! 
the famous Axenstrasse. Morschach, Axenfels, | 
and Axenstein are ascending points affording 
fine views, and offering many attractions 
to those who can linger in these charming 
spots, These three places are connected with 
Brunnen by a mountain railway. 

HOTEL :— 

PALACE HOTEL AXENFELS—Strictly first 
class (ser advt.). 

Biirgeustock, 2,855 feet above the sca, is 
reached by funicular from the Pier of Kehrsiten ; 
it is noted as an “ Air Cure,” and, of course,’ 
commands a fine prospect. 


Pilatus, which towers above Lucerne, is visited 
by all tourists; its highest point is the Tomlis- | 
horn, 7,000 feet. The Pilatus Railway, which 
starts from Alpnachstad, is a wonderful | 
construction, somewhat appalling to the timid 
but perfectly safe; in portions of the line the 
gradient is 48 in 100. \ 


Drei Linden, The Gutsch, and Sonnenberg, are | 
all within easy distance of Lucerne, and should 
be visited. 


i} 
is 


gelberg (Cattani Hotels, see advt.) 
reached by electric line from Stansstad. It is; 
equally celebrated both in summer and winter; | 
indeed, probably the attractions of the wintei 
season are the greatest. 


Andermatt, on the Gothard Line (Station 
Géschenen), is another climatic resort where 
the honours of summer and winter are divided. | 
It is the chief town of the valley, and the road | 
to it passes through the gloomy defile over the | 
Devil's Bridge, where there is a fall of 100 fect | 
in the water of the Reuss. i 


Hote :— 
HoreL BFLLEVCE — Strictly 
Pension from 10 fra. 


first class. * 


THE ST. GOTHARD RAILWAY. 


This railway (completed for traffic in 1882)! 
may still rank as one of the most wonderful 
engineering works of the century, especially as 


on Lake Zug, along its west shore to Arth, then 
by Schwyz to Brunnen. Palace Hotel (see 
advertisement). Just above Brunnen is the 
station of Axenfels, affording a very fine view 
of Lake Lucerne, and with many attractive 
spots within easy distance. Rail to Morschach, 
Axenstcin (Grand Hotel), algo above Brunnen, 
commands a fine panoramic’ view of the Lake 
and surrounding heights. 


Leaving Brunnen, the line passes by the east 
end of the Lake of Lucerne to Fluelen and 
Altdorf (the “ Tell Country ”), whence it is 21¢ 
miles to Géschenen (the entrance of the Great 
Tunnel), by Erstfield (heavy mountain engine 
put on here) and Amsteg and Wassen, in the 
gorge of the Madcraner-thal, the line traversing 
a series of bridges and about 50 tunnels. It is 
interesting to note the gyrations of the train 
by watching a compass. 


The Great Tunnel, which is over 9} miles long 
(about 1} miles longer than the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel, and 3 miles shorter than the Simplon), 
was commenced at Géschenen and at Airolo, the 
two ends, in the summer of 1872, and the 
perforation was completed on the 28th February, 
1880. The passage takes about 20 minutes. 


On issuing from the tunnel, the scenery, 
hough still rugged, is pleasanter than on the 
northern part. 


Alrolo. Porviation, 1,700. Horgis: Lom- 
bardi and Motta. The first station after leaving 
the tunnel. It is a prettily situated place, with 
excursions to the Pizzo Rotondo and the Piora 
Valley. The next place of importance is 


ilinzona, capital of Canton Ticino, and the 
junction for Locarno. POPULATION, 3,600. 
Horris: (Grand; Park; Metropole. It is 
beautifully situated at the north end of Lake 
Maggiore, with a very mild climate and much 
sunshine. Brissago (Grand Hotel) is a very 
attractive place six miles further down the 
lake, with pretty surroundings and some small 
mountain ascents. Continuing the main line 
from Bellinzona, it is 18 miles to 
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Lugano. Porvzation, 9,394. 
HOTBLS (see also advt. pages) :— 
GRaND HOTEL DU PaRc—Open the whole 


year. Unrivalled position. 

HOTEL BRIStoL—First class. Up-to-date. 
Pension from 9 francs. 

HOTEL METROPOLE AND MONOPOLE— 


Sheltered position. Pension from 9 francs. | 
HOTEL Evropg—Paradiso Pier, on the new | 


quay. Pension from 9 francs. 

HOTEL REGINA, Villa Ceresio—On the edge 
of the Lake. 

Savoy HoTEL SoMMER, Paradiso — Very 
first class. 


HOTEL VictortA—Opposite Paradiso Pier— 
Pension from 8 francs. 
Hore, Lugano av LAc—50 beds. Oldest 
established. From 8 francs. 
FIRST-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Laprzs—Principal, Mile. Cunier (see advt., 
hotel pages). 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. Electric Trams. 
Lugano, beautifully situated on the west side 
of the lake of the same name, is a very old town 
with picturesque arcaded streets, genial climate, 


rich sub-tropical vegetation, and is a convenient ! 


centre for visiting the Italian Lake District. 
Many pleasant walks in the vicinity. The 
principal OBJECT OF INTEREST is the Church of 
Sta. Maria degli Angioli, with paintings by Ber- 
nardino Luini, the “Raphael of Lombardy.” 

From Lugano in a little over half an hour to 
Ghiasso, the end of the line, and the last Swiss 
town, where a stay is made for Customs exam- 
ination (occasionally rather strict). Thence in a 
few minutes through the Monte-Olimpino Tunnel 
(1f miles) to 

Gomo, on the beautiful Italian lake of the 
same name. 

Popunation (of Commune), 44,146. 


Famed as the birthplace of the two Plinys, 
and Volta, the famous electrician. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral (built 
entirely of marble), with altar-pieces by B. Luini 
and G. Ferrari, and other paintings; Bronze 
Statue of Garibaldi; Porta del Torre; Museo 
Civico. 

Steamers on the lake to every point of interest, 
Cernobbio, Cadenabbia, Menaggio, etc. 
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HOTELS at CoMo: Plinius; Italie; Metropole. 
| At CERNOBBI Grand Hore, VILLA 
D’EsTE, first class, in best centre (sce 

advt.). 
At CADENABBIA or TREMEZZ0: HOTEL 
BAazZONnI DU Lac, near landing pier (see 

! advt.). 

Bellevue ; Belle Ile; Britannia. 


Bellagio lies between the Lakes of Como and 
Lecco. Charmingly situated. English Church 
Service. Resident English Doctors. 

HOTEL.—SPLENDIDE DES ETRANGERS—First 
class. Large grounds. From 8 fes. (See advt.) 

From Como to Milan, about 30 miles. 


| Milan, 
| Ticino. 
PoPpuLaTION (Commune), 599,200. 
HOoTELS.—Palace ; Métropole; De la Ville; 
Grand; Europe; Victoria; Continental : 
Nord; Cavour; Rome; France; Terminus. 
THEATRES.—La Scala, one of the largest in 
Italy ; Teatro Lirico. 
H.B.M. Consun.—J. H. Towsey, Esq. 
UNITED STATES ConsvL.—C. M. Canghy, Esq. 
Post OFFICE.—Via Bocchetto. 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Piazza dei Mercanti. 
CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, 1 lira the course ; per 
hour, 1 lira 5Ge. Electric Tramways all over the 
town, starting from the Duomo. 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. ENGLISH Doctors. 
| PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—CAaTHEDRAL, a mag+ 
nificent Gothic building of vast dimensions ; 
length of interior, 162 yards; height of nave, 
157 fect ; summit of tower, 354 fect above floor 
| of the Cathedral; capable of holding 40,000 
persons; some 2,000 statues on the roof and 
tower—a unique feature; in the crypt is the 
tomb of 8. Carlo Borromeo, BRERA PICTURK 
GALLERY (statue of Napoleon I. by Canova, in the 
court; Raphael's Sposalizio; Madonna, by Luini; 
in Room IX., masterpieces of the great Italian 
Masters, Mantegna and Bellini). CatRCHES— 
Santa Maria delle Grazic, with Leonardo da 
Vinci's world-famous “ Last Supper” (recently 
restored very skilfully). Church of San Maurizio 
(frescoes by Luini); Church of St. Eustorgio 
(Sarcophagus which once contained relics of 
the Three Magi, now in Cologne Cathedral) ; 
Museo, (Poldi-Pezzoli (antiquities, decorative 


The ancient Mediolanum, near the 
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arts); Ospedale Maggiore (largest hospital in 
Italy); Biblioteca Ambrosiana (many MSS. of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael’s Cartoons for the 
“ School of Athens” in the Vatican); Church of 
Saint Ambrogio (Lombard kings formerly 
crowned here with the “Iron Crown of Lom- 
bardy,” now at Monza); Museo Archeologica, 
in the Castelle Sforzesco; Galleria Vittoria 
Emanuele—an arcaded gallery of vast pro- 
Portions (650 feet long, 85 feet high), costing 
£320,000. Imitated in several other Italian 
cities—Naples, Turin, Genoa, cte. 

After Milan, the first place of any importance 
is Lodi, in the centre of the Parmesan cheese 
(called in Italian, grana) country. 

On to Piacenza (POPULATION, 35,600. 
HOTELS: San Marco and Croce Bianca), with an 
interesting Romanesque Cathedral, containing 
frescoes by Guercino and Ludovico Carracci. 


Parma. PopuLATION, 51,919.  HoTEs: 
Croce Bianca; Italia. 
PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Duomo 


(frescoes by Correggio); Church of 8. Giovanni 
(frescoes by Correggio); Palazzo Farnese ; 
Palazzo della Pilotta, with Canova’s Maria 
Louisa; Paintings by Correggio and Parmi- 
gianino; Pinacoteca (Correggio’s ‘Flight to 
Egypt” and Madonna di S. Girolamo); Opera 
House. 

Hence to Modena. PopuLation, 
HOTELS: Royal; San Marco. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Cathedral, with 
lofty detached Campanile, one of the four finest 
in north Italy ; Picture Gallery (formerly Reale 
Galleria, with Velasquez’ unfinished portrait of 
Duke Francis I. of Este, a “ Crucifixion” by 
Guercino, and a “Madonna” by Correggio) ; 


70,267. 


Church of San Francesco (Begarelli’s “ Descent | 


from the Cross” in terra-cotta). 
Bologna. POPULATION, 172,639. 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. Electric Trams. 


HOTELS :—BrUN—Old-established, first class 
(see advt.). HoTeL EToILe p’ITALIE :— 
Pension, 10 francs (sce advt.). 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Campanile (a lean- 
ing tower, 320 feet high); Cathedral (Charles V. 
crowned here in 1530); St. Petronio; 8. 
Domenico (fine choir stalls); §. Giacomo 
(Oratorio of Sta. Cecilia, with frescoes of scenes 
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in the Saint’s life); S. Stefano (consisting of 
eight different, one of the 4th century); Madonna 
di S. Luca; and 8. (Michele in Bosco, are the 
most interesting among its hundred churches ; 
the Picture Gallery (Raphael’s Sta. Cecilia) ; 
the Bacciocchi and other Palaces ; Museo Civico 
(collection of Greek antiquities, Umbrian bronzes, 
medizval collections). 

The railway crosses the ‘‘ Rubicon,” a famous 
little stream, between Cesena and S. Arcangelo 
Stations, which, in Cesar’s time, marked the 
boundary of Cisalpine Gaul. 

The railway journey from Bologna to Florence 
across the Apennines is particularly interesting, 
and should be undertaken in the daytime if 
possible. The ascent is begun soon after leaving 
Bologna. Between Marzabotto and Pracchia 
(the highest point reached) there are over 
20 tunnels. The views of the valley of the 
Arno from here are magnificent. 

The only large town between Bologna and 
Florence is Pistoia, POPULATION (commune), 
62,606. HoTEL: Globo. The chief object of 
interest is the Cathedral, with an elaborate and 
beautifully carved silver altar, for which 4501bs. 
of silver were used. 

A few miles further is the town of Prato, in 
the midst of a rich tract of country, of great 
importance to the art lover on account of the 
splendid sculptures of Donatello and Della 
Robbia, and the paintings of Filippino Lippi 
and Ghirlandio. 

Florence and Venice may be regarded as the 
two great Show Cities of Italy. Florence and 
Venice are beautiful pictures, Rome an interest- 
ing historical volume, while to the art lover 
Florence is inexhaustible. 

POPULATION (commune), 232,860. 

GRAND HOTEL NEW YorK—Quict position 

on Lung ‘Arno (see advt.). 

HoTeL Les PALMES, Lung, Arno della Zecca, 

4. Pension, 7 francs (see advt.). 

Baglioni ; (rand; Ville ; Palace; Cavour; and 

many others, 
| ENGLisH CHURCHES, Docrors, AND CHEMISTS. 
Post OFFIC; Uffizi Palace. 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—10, Via Proconsolo. 
CoNVEYANCES.—Cabs, 1 ‘lira the 
* Electric and Steam Drams, 


course, 
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CiLuBs.—Florence Club, Lawn Tennis Club, 
Golf Club (9 hole course at San Donato). 


ENGLIsh NEwsPpaPER.— Italian Gazette.” | 
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is a prominent landmark); Loggia dei Lanzi, 
with famous sculptures; Rape of the Sabines, 
in marble, by Giovanni da Bologna; Perseus 


| with the head of the Medusa, in bronze, by 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—CHURCHES : Duomo 
(one of the largest churches in Italy, with a dome ; 
352 feet high and bronze door of Sacristy by 
Della Robbia); Campanile (designed and begun 
by Giotto, sculptures by Donatello, Della 
Robbia, and Pizano), height 276 feet; | 
Baptistery (three famous bronze doors by ; 
Andrea Pisano, and Lorenzo Ghiberti); Santa 
Maria Novella (‘the purest and most elegant | 
example of Tuscan Gothic.” Cimabue’s | 
Madonna); San Lorenzo (Cappella dei Principe, 
with the famous statues, ‘“‘ Day, and Night,” 
by Michael Angelo); Sta. Maria del Carmine ' 
(frescoes by Giotto and Filippino Lippi); Sta. 
Croce (the Westminster Abbey of Florence) ; 
S. Marco, Piazza di 8. Marco (Fra Angelico’s 
frescoes); S. Miniato, Via dei Colli (mosaics) ; 
SS. Annunziata (Andrea del Sarto’s frescoes) ; | 
8. Spirito (Madonna by Filippino Lippi); Santa | 
Maria Maddalene de’Pazzi (Perugino’s fresco 
of the Crucifixion). GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS— 
Uffizi (Titian’s portraits of Duke and Duchess 
of Urbino, Medici Venus, Raphael’s Madonna 
del Cardellino, Michael Angelo’s Holy Family, 
Titian’s Flora, Raphael's Pope Julius II.); 
Pitti (Raphael’s Madonna della Sedia, Madonna 
del Granduca, portrait of Pope Ieo X., 
Velasquez’ portrait of Philip IV., Giorgione’s 
The Concert, Titian’s Young Englishman, 
Rubens’ Hay Harvest, Van Dyck’s Charles I.) ; 
Galleria Antica and Moderna (Botticelli’s Spring, 
Michael Angelo’s David); Museo Archeologico 
(Etruscan and Egyptian collections); Museo 
di San Marco (Fra Angelico’s frescoes, Fra 
Angelico’s famous triptych consisted originally 
of three panels, Madonna della Stelle, Coronation 
of the Virgin, Adoration of the Magi—un- 
fortunately, the first mentioned picture is no : 
longer in the museum, it was stolen in 
November, 1911—Relics of Savonarola) ; 
Cathedral Museum (L. Della Robbia’s Choir | 
Boys). PALAcEs—Corsini, 7, Via Parione (good 
examples of Tintoretto, Andrea del Sarto, and 
Botticelli) ; Strozzi (fine example of Wjorentine 
domestic architecture—pictures have been sold) ; 
Palazzo Vecchio (great deal of sculpture of 
varying merit, the lofty tower, 308 feet high, 


Benvenuto Cellini; Judith and Holofernes, in 
bronze, by Donatello; Hercules slaying the 
Centaur, by Giovanni da Bologna; Riccardi 
(famous library); Torrigiani (pictures by Filip- 
pino Lippi, Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese) ; 
Pitti Palace (Botticelli’s Pallas, gold plate, said 
to have been made by Benvenuto Cellini). 
PARKS, GARDENS, AND POINTS OF VIEW—The 
Cascine (the Hyde Park of Florence). This 
beautiful park is skirted by the Arno along its 
whole length (1f miles). It is a fashionable 
afternoon promenade. Boboli Gardens, open 
on Sunday and Thursday from noon till an 
hour before sunset. Fine views from the terraces. 
Torrigiani Gardens, entrance from Via dei 
Serragli. The best views are to be obtained 


| from Bellosguardo, beyond Porta San Frediano ; 


8. Miniato and the Viale dei Colli; Mont 
Oliveto (half a mile beyond the Porta S. 
Frediano) ; and from Fiesole. 


Continuing the journey to Rome by the mail 


| Toute via Arezzo, the only town of much artistic 


interest passed en route is Orvieto, though, by 
changing at Terontola, Perugia can be visited. 


Perugia. POoprvuLATION, 66,000. 
Hore. :-— 
HOTEL BRCFANI — Unique position, lift 
(see advt.). 


Capital of Umbria, and the home of the 
Umbrian School of Painting; one of the most 
interesting towns in Italy. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Cathedral, with 
many paintings and Tombs of the Popes; Palazzo 


Municipio, containing noted Picture Gallery 
and Library; Collegio del Cambio; — and 
numerous Churches, Most travellers will 


prefer the aiternative route from Florence to 
Rome via Empoli, so as to include Siefia, one 


of the six greatest “Art Cities” in Italy, in 
their itinerary. 
Orvieto. POPULATION, 7,300. (HOTEL: Belle 


Arti.) Fine Gothic Cathedral. A valuable and 
extensive collection of Etruscgn antiquities in 
the Museo Municipale. 


For Rome, see |page 42. 
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ROUTE 7. 
(Simplon Route.) 

LONDON TO SWITZERLAND, ITALY, AND 
THE ADRIATIC. 

The “Simplon Express,’" 4 train de luxe 
from Calais to Paris, Lausanne, Venice, and 
Trieste, leaves Calais in the afternoon in con- 
nection with the morning train from Victoria. 
Tickets obtainable from the International 
Sleeping Car Co. Supplementary fares. 


From London (Victoria) the morning service 


“connects at Calais with the Simplon Express, 


a daily train de luxe running between Calais, 
Paris, Lausanne, Brigue, Milan, Venice, and 
Trieste. During the summer season this train 
includes carriages for Berne and Interlaken. 
This portion of the train, designated the Ober- 
land Expresa, is detached at Pontarlier. (See 
Route 10.) 


From Paris the route follows the Paris-Lyons 
main line (Route 4) as far as Dijon, where it 
turns easterly towards Pontarlier, then on vis 
Vallorbes to Lausanne. 


is comparatively tame and 
Déle is reachet The Swiss 
frontier is crossed at Vallorbes (HOTEL: Grand 


The sccnery 


Geneve; pretty little Jura summer resort, 
beginning to be frequented by English 
visitors). Crossing the River Orbe, near the 


ancient town of Orbe (founded by the Romans), 
the railway passes near Romainmoticr (grand 
views of the Alps), then by a zig-zag course 
to La Sarraz (junction for line to ¥verdon, see 
page 90), Cossonay, and Bussigny to Lausanne. 


Lausanne, for ever associated with the 
memory of Gibbon, on the north side of Lake 
Geneva, of which it commands a superb view. 
Though possessing few attractive features to 


| the passing tourist, with the exception of the 


Cathedral, one of the finest medieval buildings 
in Switzerland, Lausanne is a popular residential 
town with a large English colony. Its educational 
facilities, its celebrated medical specialists, and 
its equable climate have given it a high 
reputation. 


POPULATION,) 63,9262 
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HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— , HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
CrciL HoTeL—Three minutes from station. NaTIONAL, on the Lake shore—Pension, 
150 beds. Pension from 9 francs. from 10 francs. 
Savoy HoTEL, Ouchy—Close to the Lake. METROPOLE, opposite the Jardin Anglais— 
Pension from 10 francs. From 10 and 12 francs. 
GRAND HOTEL RICHE-MoONT—Open all the HOTEL DES BERGUES, near steamer landing 


ir. In own grounds. —From 8 francs. 


'D HOTEL BEAU SITE—Latest comforts. HOTEL DE RUSSIE ET CONTINENTAL, in 
Spendid view. First class. centre of City—From 8 and 10 franca. 
Beau RIVAGE PALACE HOTEL, Ouchy—400 HOTEL VIcTORIA—140 rooms, with grand 

beds. First-class hotel, on the shore of views. From 10 francs. 

the Lake. ] Horet pv Lac, opposite the steamer pier— 
HOTEL BEAU SEJOUR—160 beds. Central From 8 and 10 francs. 

Position in large park. Geneva is attractively situated, 1,245 fect 
HOTEL BALMoRAL— Up-to-date family hotel. | above sea level, where the Rhone leaves the Lake. 

Pension from 8 francs. The environs are very beautiful, and the town, 
HOTEL GIBBON—Place St. Frangois, near jn addition to modern promenades and me- 

station funicular. morials, has a famous Protestant Cathedral, 


ALOTEL CONTINENTAL—Opposite _stAtion, | g University, with excellent library and a good 
Post, and telegraph office. Pension terms. | muscum, The associations of Geneva are chiefly 
HOTEL MIRABEAU—Well situated. Mode- of Calvin and the Reformation, but it has been 


rate tariff. : the residence of many famous men and women. 
Hoter Vicrorta—Recently built ; near the! see “The Literary History of Geneva,” by F. 
station. | Gribble. 


PENSION GRANCY VILLA—7, Boulevarde 
Granois. Comfortable family pension. 
Terms from 6-50 francs. 

EDUCATION FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN— 
Anglo-Swiss Institute, Signal. Prompt and, 2) enero ve : 
thorough teaching (sce advt.). Fayet St. Gervais, in 3} hours. 

TOURIST AND FORWARDING AGENTS :. Vevey, 113 miles east of Lausanne. Popru- 
Perrin & Co., 15, Place St. Frangois (see LATION, 12,781. 


Geneva is noted for jewellery and watches, and 
tors will find a reliable stock at the Maison 
| Golay, Sons, and Stahl, 31, Quay des Bergues. 

To Chamonix by rail, via Annemasse and 


advt.). HOTELS (see also advt. pages’ 
GRAND HOTEL DE VEVEY AND PALACE 
-B.M. ConsuL.—A. Galland, Esq. 
ts &. Noalbnia, en: HoTri—Open all the year. Moderate 
ENGLISH CHURCH.—Christ Church. terms. 
Post OrFick.—Place St. Francois (on the GRAND HOTEL pu Lac— Handsome first- 
site of the house, La Grotte, where Gibbon | class hotel. Moderate terms. 
lived). HOTEL PENSION DES ALPES—Well-known 
PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Cathedral : The family home. Pension from §°50 francs. 
west door and rose window in the south transept HOTEL BELVEDERE, Mont Pelerin, above 
ate very good. Striking monuments to Amadeus Vevey ; from 6 francs. 


VIII., Duke of Savoy, (Pope Felix V.), Otto de, EyGLisH CHURCH SERVICE. 

Grandson, and Bernard de Menthon, founder of Ip the Church of St. Martin are buried the 

the great St. Bernard Hospice. The most  « regicides,” General Ludlow and Broughton. 

conspicuous modern building is the imposing | The Hotel du Lac is built on the site of 

Federal Palais de Justice, the Supreme Court judlow's ‘house. 

of Appeal of Switzerland. In the old cemetery | Blectric trams to Montreux and Chillon. 

is buried John Philip Kemble, the tragedian. Funicular rail to Mount Pélerin (Hétel Belvedere, 
Geneva is 43 miles from Culoz (Route 5).! Mont Pelerin, see advertisement), 3,855 feet, 

POPULATION, 125,520. \ affording:superb) viéw of Lake and surroundings. 
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Here Elisée Réclus, with his colleague Prince 
Kropotkin, wrote several volumes of his monu- 
mental “ Géographie Universelle.” Three or 
four miles beyond Vevey is Clarens, one of a 


group of villages (Clarens, Vernex, Bonport, 


Territet, Collonges, Veytaux, Chillon, Glion) 
known collectively as Montreux. The road along 
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| From Montreux an electric railway is now 
jopen to Les Avants, Chateau d’Ocx, snd 
Interlaken. 

| Territet is the most fashionable of all the 
resorts on the Lake of Geneva, and may be 
regarded as the Monte Carlo of this ‘‘ Swiss 


j Riviera.” It is the favourite resort of the 


the Lake is now practically a strect of hotels as | leisured and well-to-do Englishman, who wants 


far as Chillon. 


Montreux, 15} miles from Lausanne. Popu- 
LATION, 16,000. 
HOTELS :-— 
HOTEL DES ALPEs—Two minutes from 


Territet Station. Very first-class hotel. 
GRaND HOTEL MONNEY—First class. Most 
charming part of Montreux. 
Hote, EpEN—On the Quai du Midi, next to 
Kursaal. Pension from 9 francs. 
HOTEL DE L’EvRoPE—High up from Lake. 
Pension from 8 francs. 
GRAND HOTEL SuissE—Every luxury and 
comfort. Pension from 10 francs. 
HOTEL EXCELSIOR ET BON PorT—Near 
kursaal and promenade. 200 rooms. 
GRAND HOTEL BontvarD—Comfortable 
English hotel, with large gardens. Pension 
from 8 francs. 
GRAND HOTEL BELMONT—Fine position. 
Motor service to the town. 
HOTEL BREVER—First-class hotel. 
casino. 
Hore, TERMINUS—With private entrance 
from station. Pension, 6 francs. 
H.B.M. VICE-ConsvuL.—M. Cuenod, Esq. 
ENGLISH CHURCHES.—S. John’s (Montreux), 
Christ Church (Clarens), Presbyterian (Les 
Avants); also at Glion and Territet. 
Golf (9 holes) at Aigle. 


Close to 


A delightful residential and tourist resort, well | 


served by railways, steamers, and electric tram- 
ways. Climate mild throughout the year. From 


Territet a funicular railway runs through Glion | 


(2,270 feet) to Caux and Rochers de Naye (6,708 

feet), one of the most picturesque mountain lines 

in Switzerland. Gillon is much frequented. 
HOTELS :— 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA—984 feet above 
Montreux. Summer and winter resort. 
First-class from 10 francs (see advt.). 

Hore. pu Riat Vaupois—First class. 145 
rooms. Pension from 8 francs (see advt.). 


| @ better winter climate than can be obtained in 
| England, and yet one not so warm as that of 
| the Riviera. ENn@uisH Doctors. English Club, 
| Church, ete. 
| Ch@teau d’Oex (pronounced Day) is a rising 
‘summer and winter resort, 3,200 feet above the 
sea. POPULATION, 2,691. 
HOTELS :-— 
GRAND—Pension from 10 frs. (see advt.). 
HoTEL BERTHOD—Pension from 7 frs. (see 
* advt.). 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 
Aigle (branch lines to Leysin and to Champéry) 
is nine miles beyond Montreux, and Bex (electric 
railway to Gryon and Villars-sur-Ollon) five 
miles further. Soon after, the railway crosses 
the Rhone, and then traverses the narrow valley 
between the Dent du Midi and the Dent de 
| Morcles, and soon reaches St. Maurice (famous 
abbey), where it joins the line from Geneva, The 
route now follows the course of the Rhone, and 
after passing Vernayaz (Gorges du ‘Trient) 
| reaches Martigny. 
Martigny, 41} miles from Lausanne, marks the 
| point where the Upper Rhone bends sharply 
| round to the east. POPULATION, 3,000. Mar- 
| tigny is the starting place for excursions over 
| the Passes to Chamonix (Téte Noire, Col des 


Montets, Col de Balme) and the great St. Bernard 
Pass to Aosta. Now, however, nine out of ten 
travellers use the railway to Chamonix via 
Argentiére. The route along the Khone Valley, 
‘from Martigny to Visp or Viége (railway to 
Zermatt), is comparatively tame. 
| Martigny also is the starting point for the 
beautiful Val de Bagne. This valley commences 
j at Sembrancher (rail from Martigny), and the 
chief places are Chable, Lourtier, Fionnay, ane 
Mauvoisin, amongst the glaciers of the Grand 
| Combin. 

Fiennay. HOTEL DU GRAND CoMBIN, close to 
the glaciers, post, and telegraph. Pension from 
6 francs (see adyts) 
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At Brigue (PorvuLaTion, 2,809. HOTELS: 
Couronne et Poste ; Angleterre) begins the great | 
Simplon Tunnel, which provides a new trunk | 
route to Italy from Western Europe, and 
shortens the journey from London or Paris to 
Milan and Venice by several hours. 


The Simplon Tunnel, which is about 12} miles 
in length, is the longest in the world, the next ; 
being the St. Gothard, about 9} miles ; Lotsch- 
berg, 9 miles; the Mont Cenis, 74 miles; and 
the Arlberg, a little over 6 miles long. Its 
construction is now a matter of history, but the | 
following details may be of interest. The work 
was commenced in 1898, and the Tunnel was 
opened for traffic in 1909, the cost of construction | 
being £3,120,000. From the Swiss end, which | 
is 2,247 feet above the sea, it rises in 5 miles to | 
2,318 feet, and after a level run of about one- | 
third of a mile it descends to Iselle, at the 
Italian end. 


Many projects have been discussed for connect- | 
ing the Simplon Line; the Létschberg Tunnel 
route, which was finally decided upon, provides 
a shorter route from the north, and an alterna- | 
tive route from Paris. The boring of the 
L&tschberg Tunnel was commenced in October, 
1906, completed by the end of March, 1911, and 
opened for traffic in 1913, 

At Iselle, the Italian frontier is reached, and 
here the Customs examination takes place. The 
contrast between the gloom of the tunnel and the | 
green fields, vineyards, and meadows that meet 
the eye on every side adds much to the attrac- 
tiveness of the Simplon route. After traversing | 
a fertile valley we reach 


Domodossola. POPULATION, 6,000. HOTEL: 
Terminus. This is the ancient Osccla, 905 feet 
above the level of the sea, on the River Toce, 
which flows into Lake Maggiore. Mountain 
excursions. The line is now continued from 
Domodossola by Stresa to Pallanza-Fondo Toce. 
From here there is an electric railway (4 miles) to 


Pailanza. PorpuLaTion, 7,000. HOTELS: Grand 
Eden; Grand. Delightfully situated on Lake 
Maggiore, looking on to the Borromean Islands. , 
It is much patronised by English visitors in | 
winter, being well sheltered, and facing due | 
south. The air is crisp and bracing, whilst fog | 
and severe frost are unknown in winter. The 


| importance is Bresela (51 miles). 


‘of the battle, which enabled the Italia 
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next station is Bavene, a place of growing 
importance (POPULATION, 2,860), commanding a 
fine view of the romantic Borromean Islands. 

HOTELS :— 

PALACE GRAND HOTEL—First class. Strictly 
moderate tariff. Fine situation. 

Gp. HOTEL BELLEVUE—High-class. Facing 
the islands. Own motor boat. 

ENGLisH CHURCH. 

On Isola Bella is a large palace of the 
Borromeo family, with picture gallery and art 
objects. 

Stresa, the “ Beauty Spot of Lake Maggiore ” 
(POPULATION, 2,000), lies three miles south of 
Baveno, and enjoys all its advantages. Summer 
palace of Queen Margherita of Italy. 

HOTELS :— 

GRAND HOTEL ET DES ILES BORROMERS— 
Hotel of highest order (see advt. 

Hore, St. Gottar»y TERMINUS—English 
proprietor (see advt.). 

A convenient centre for excursions on theLake. 
Electric railway to Monte Mottarone, the 


| “Italian Rigi,” with grand view of Monte Rosa. 


Before reaching Milan, the only towns of 


| importance are Gallarate, 75 miles from Brigue 


(an important railway junction), and Legnano 
(Church of San Magno, with fine ‘altar-piece by 
Luino). 

In the Milan-Venice journey, the first town of 
POPULATION, 


44,200. Horets: Italia; Brescia. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Duomo Nuovo (the 
circular Duomo Vecchio, a 10th century church, 
is incorporated with the new Cathedral) ; Temple 
of Hercules, in the Corinthian style (excavated in 


| 1822); Museum of Antiquities (bronze statue of 


Victory, excavated in 1826). San Martino della 
Battaglia — Here is a remarkable monument 


| commemorating the Battle of Solierino (San 
| Martino), which took place near the village of 


Solierino, June 24th; 1859. The monument, 
in the form of a tower, is 243 fect high, and 
comprises a complete commemorative museum 
3 of 
Central Italy (Tuscany, Modena, Parma, and 
Romagna) to shake off the yoke of Austria. 


A few miles further is the strongly fortified 
town of Peschiera, at the southern end of Lake 
Garda, .Thiscformed with Mantua, Verona, 
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and Legnago, the famous “Quadrilateral.” 
Soon after, the line crosses the Adige, just 
before Verona is reached. 


Verona, an ancient city, forming part of the | 
old military Quadrilateral, which Austria was | 
compelled to yield to Italy, along with Venice, in | 
1866. POPULATION, 81,9 Horets: Londres 
et Royal Deux Tours (see advt.). 


Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Piazza dell’ 
Independenza. 


ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 


Not only is Verona one of the most picturesque 
of Italian cities, but it has a great variety of 
attractions. Roman ruins of the highest im- 
portance, noble medixval houses, several fine 
churches, masterpieces of Gothic monumental 
art in the tombs of the Scaligers, and many good 
pictures. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.— ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
Ties : Amphitheatre (built 4.D. 290; 504 feet long 
and 106 feet high, and holding some 20,000 
spectators); Triumphal Arch (Arco de’Leone 
Roman Theatre (excavated 1904). CHURCHES: 
San Zeno (crypt with tomb of St. Zeno ; Madonna | 
and Saint, by Mantegna; cloisters with fresco, 
by Mantegna); Duomo (altar-piece by Titian, 
“The Assumption of the Virgin”; statucs of ! 
the Knights Roland and Oliver, the two famous 
paladins of Charlemagne); San Fermo Maggiore 
(frescoes by M. de Verona); San Bernardino 
(Cappella Pellegrini, with beautiful Renaissance | 
decorations); Santa Anastasia (13th century » 
Gothie church, with fine frescoes by Liberale da 
Verona and Altichiero); $. Giorgio (pictures by | 
P. Veronese and Tintoretto); Sta. Maria in 
Organo (frescoes by F. Morone), PvBLIc BUILD- 
INGs and MONUMENTS: Palazzo del Consiglio (a 
splendid early Renaissance building, adorned 
with statues of celebrated Veronese); Piazza del 
Erbe (formerly the Forum—now the market 
place ; the frescoes on many of the houses are 
by Giulio Romano); Palazzo Pompeii (picture 
gallery on first floor, with excellent examples of 
the works of P. Veronese, C. Crivelli, F. Morone, 
and Cavazzola) ; Tombs of the Scaligers (magni- 
ficent Gothic sepulchral monument); “Tomb of 
Juliet” (this so-called tomb, whose authenticity 
is universally denied, is really a Roman 
sarcophagus). 


| the 
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From Verona to Padua the railway runs 
through a well-cultivated plain, and the only 
town of interest to the tourist is 

Vicenza, where the architectural triumphs of 


Palladio are the chief attraction. POPULATION 
(commune), 54,246. HoTers: Roma; Tre 
Garotani. : 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Basilica Palladiana 
(magnificent colonnades in two stories sur- 
rounding the Town Hall); Duomo; Church of 
Santa Corona (G. Bellini's Baptism of Christ) ; 
Muse> Civico (pictures by Titian, Van Eyck, and 
B. Montagna in the Pinacoteca); Teatro Olimpico 
(a wonderful reproduction of a Greek Theatre 
by Palladio). 
lua (Italian, Padova—pronounced Pardoor). 
POPULATION (commune), 96,135. HOTELS : 
Fanti @ Stella d'Oro; Croce d’Oro. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Church of Sant’ 
Antonio (a magnificent church of vast propor- 
tions, which bears a striking resemblance to 
S.Mark’s, Venice; St. Anthony is buried beneath 
the altar); Statue of Gattamelata, by Donatello 
(a magnificent equestrian statue in bronze, one 
of the finest of its kind in Italy); Madonna dell’ 
Arena (Giotto’s famous frescoes); Church of 
Eremitini (celebrated frescoes by Andrea 
Mantegna); II Salone, or Palazzo della Ragione 
(one of the largest Basilican halls in existence, 
walls covered with frescoes); Scuola del Santo 
(three famous frescoes by Titian); Sta. Giustina 
(Martyrdom of the Saint, by P. Veronese) ; 
Museo Civico (the picture gallery, a comparatively 
poor one, has a fine Madonna by G. Romanino.) 

Venice. The country between Padua and 
Mestre is uninteresting, and Venice, an essen- 
tially maritime city, is approached by the back 
door, so to speak, along a low viaduct, over two 
miles long, which bridges the shallow lagoons. 

POPULATION (commune), 160,737. 

HOTELS (sce also advt. pages). 

Royal HoTeEL DANtELI—The leading first- 
class hotel. 

GRAND HoTEL—English 
clientéle. 

HOTEL VictortA—Central part of the town. 

HoTEL REGINA—Comfortable family hotel 
on Grand Canal. Formerly Hotel de 
Rome. 

HOTEL Brat RivaGk—Fine situation, facing 
south. 


and Anierican 
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RESTAURANTS.— Bauer-Grunwald ; Pilsen ; 
Quadri. Cares.—Florian; Aurora; Quadri. 

H.B.M. ConsuL.—E. de Zuccato, Esq., 
Traghetto S. Felice, Grand Canal. 

U.S. ConsvL—J. V. Long, Esq., Campielli 
Querini, Sta. Maria Formosa. 

Post OFFICE.—Fondaco dei Tedeschi, 
Rialto Bridge. 


near 


TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Bocca di Piazza, close | 


to Piazza San Marco. 

CoNnVEYANCES.—Gondolas: the course or the 
hour, 1 lira 50 c. by day and 2 lira by night. 
Ferries (Traghetti), 5 c. Steamers (Vaporetti 
Communale) plying on the canals, 10c. 

Ene.ish Doctor. ENG@LisH CHURCH—731, 
Campo San Vio. Presbyterian Church, 95, Piazza 
San Marco. 

Next to Rome, there is no city in Italy which 
affords such scope for the conscientious sight- 
seer; so great is the wealth of objects of interest, 
artistic and architectural, that several months’ 
stay would not exhaust the sights—indced the 
study of the wonderful mosaics of San Marco 
alone would require several weeks. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — CHURCHES: St. 
Mark’s, built for the reception of the sacred relics 
of St. Mark. The most richly and gorgeously 
decorated church in the world—within and 
without a feast of colours. The most noticeable 
features are the four bronze horses over principal 
facade; vestibule, with roof covered with 
mosaics; « silver door taken from the Mosque 
of St. Sophia; Zeno Chapel, with magnificent 
monument of Cardinal Zeno, the mosaics of the 
interior are unique for brilliance and variety ; 


high altar, with the famous golden altar-piece, | 


under which is buried St. Mark; Sacristy, with 
mosaics by Zuccato, and wonderful bronze door ; 
Treasury, with “ Chair oft. Mark”; Baptistery, 
with 13th and 14th century mosaics, CAMPANILE 
—This replaces. the famous Campanile which 
fell in July, 1902. Not only is it an exact 
replica, but the actual stones of the old Cam- 
panile were, as far as possible, used in the new 
one. It is 350 feet high, and 40 feet square at 
the base ; grand view from the top. Santa Maria 
della Salute—perhaps the finest “ plague- 
church” in North Italy; Titian’s “St. Mark 
with Four Saints”; and Tintoretto’s master- 
piece, “‘ The Marriage in Cana.” Church of the 
Wrari—the 


| 


Westminster Abbey of Venice—~ 
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Monument of Titian, who is buried here. Monu- 
ment of Canova; Bellini’s famous altar-piece, 
“ Madonna and Saints"; Titian’s “‘ Madonna of 
the Pesaro.” San Gobbio (one of the four 
“ plague-churches” of Venice); fine portal. 
San Salvatore (Titian’s Annunciation). Sta. 
Maria Formosa (Palma Vecchio’s St. Barbara). 
$8. Giovanni e Paolo (monumental tombs of 
the Doges; monument of Andrea Vendramin; 
church is being restored by A. Leopardi). 
San Rocco (many paintings by Tintoretto). San 
Sebastian (pictures by P. Veronese, and the tomb 
of this master). San Giorgio (pictures by Tin- 
toretto). Redentore (a Palladian Church, with 
three Madonnas attributed to G. Bellini). San 
Giuliano (several valuable paintings by Tin- 
toretto, Palma Giovane, and other old masters 
were discovered in this church in August, 1909. 
They had been lost when the church was restored 
in 1830). PALACES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS— 
The Palace of the Doges (Scala dei Giganti, 
with colossal statues of Mars and Neptune, by 
Sansovino; Scala d’Oro, by Sansovino; Sala det 
Maggior Consilio, with many notable pictures, 
among them the celebrated fresco, with portraits 
of 72 doges, by J. Tintoretto; Tintoretto’s 
masterpiece, “Paradiso,” the largest oil- 
painting in the world; Sala delle Quattro Porta, 
with a fine work of Titian, and exquisite frescoes 
by Tintoretto. Libreria Vecchia (a magnificent 
16th century building by Sansovino, declared by 
A. J. Symonds to be “ the crowning triumph of 
Venetian art,” now forms part of the Palazzo 
Reale). PALACES ON THE GRAND CANAL: Palazzo 
Loredon, the residence of Don Carlos; Palazzo 
Contarini-Fasan (“the House of Desdemona”); 
Palazzo Rezzonico, where the poet Browning 
lived; Palazzo Foscari, “noblest example in 
Venice of the 18th century Gothic”; Palazzo 
Pisani; Palazzo Mocenigo, where Byron lived 
in 1818; Palazzo Grimani, a masterpiece of 
Michele Sanmicheli; Fondaco de’Tedeschi, with 
traces of frescoes by Giorgini and Titian; 
Palazzo Ca’ d'Oro, one of the finest palaces on 
the Canal (Ca’ is a Venetian contraction for Casa) ; 
Palazzo Vendramin Calergi, a Renaissance 
building by P. Lombardo, once inhabited by 
Richard Wagner; PONTE DI RIALTO consists of a 
marble arch, with a span of 74 feet, and 32 fect 
high ; shops on each side of the bridge, as in the 
Florentine Ponte Vecchio and old London Bridge; 
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Royal Arsenal (remains of hull of dismantled 
State Gondola of the Doges, the Bucentaur 
Early “Cannon,” invented by V. Pisani in 1380, 
which would throw a stone of 100 Ibs. weight ; 
suit of armour worn by Henry IV. of France ; 
iron helmet, worn by Attila, King of the Huns. 
GALLERIES AND MUSEUMS—Accademia della 
Belle Arti: this famous collection, one of the six 
greatest galleries in Italy, is composed almost. 
exclusively of works by Venetian masters. The 
gems of the collection are The Assumption, 
by Titian; a Pieta, by Titian (completed by 
Palma Giovane); Presentation in the T 
by Titian; 
Paolo Veronese ; Holy Family, by Palma Vecchio; 
Miracle of St. Mark, by J. Tinteretto; all 
Bellini’s in Room XVIII. Galleria Internazionale 
@’Arte Moderna (Bramley’s Sheep Shearing, 
Lenbach’s Pope Leo XIII., Raffaelli’s Neapolitan 
Beauty); Scuola di San Rocco (a wonderful 
collection of Tinterettos, including the famous 
Crucifixion); Museo Civico (here are collected 
together the old Correi Collection, the Morosini 
Collection of Antiqui 
Municipal Collection; in 1907 the Goldoni Exhi- 
bition Collections were added to the Museum); 
Archzological Museum (containing for the most 


s, and a portion of the | 


part the antiquarian loot and other spoils of the | 
victorious Doges—sculptures, vases, antiquities, | 


coins, ete.); the most interesting curiosity is a 
15th century map of the world by Fra Mauro, 


a Camoldensian monk—it represents all that was | 


then known, or conjectured, of the earth’s surface. 
STATUES: Statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni; in 
the Square, 8.8. Giovanni e Paolo, by A. 


Verrocchio, “ no more glorious work of sculpture } 


existing in the world” (Ruskin); Statue of 
Vittorio Emanuele II.; on the Riva degli 
Schiavoni, an equestrian statue by E. Ferrari. 


VENICE TO TRIESTE. 


The most interesting route (though a little 
longer) is via Treviso and Udine. The leisured 


tourist. may profitably break the journey at , 


Treviso (to visit the five-domed Cathedral, with 
pictures by Titian, Lombardi, and Paris 
Bordone) and Udine (popularly known as the 
“Miniature Venice”) for its Romanesque 
Cathedral and Archicpiscopal Palace (occupied 
in turns by Pius VI., Napoleon L., and Victor 
Emanuel I. 
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At Cormons Station the Austrian Customs 
examination takes place. Near Monfalcone 
(20 miles from Trieste) is Aquileia, where a 
wonderful mosaic pavement was discovered in 
1911, beneath the floor of the Cathedral. It is 
said to be the largest yet discovered, and it is 
in perfect condition. This pavement no doubt 
belonged to a Roman pre-Christian building. 

Trieste. PoPULATION, 229,475 (including 
170,000 Italians). HoTEeLs.—Excelsior Palace ; 
de la Ville; Metropole (formerly Buon Pastore). 

H.B.M. ConsvL.—T. B. Spence, Esq. 

UNITED STATES VICE-CONSUL. 

Trieste, the only important port of Austria, 
lies on the Gulf of that name, at the head of the 
Adriatic. It is a modern half-Italian city, and 
its trade is so important that it has earned the 
epithet of ‘(the Hamburg of the South.” 

Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Piazza delle 
Poste. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs: Course within the 
inner Town, 1 krone ; outside, 1 krone 20 heller ; 
by the hour, 1 krone 20 heller. Electric Trams. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE.—1714, Via San 
Michele. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Basilica di San 
Giusto (Cathedral); Museo Lapidario (Roman 
antiquities, Winckelmann, the famous German 
Archeologist buried here); Exchange and 
Casino; Hospital; Church of St. Antonio; 
Municipal Museum of Antiquities; Triumphal 
Arch (Roman origin); Molo; Sta. Teresa ; 
Lighthouse, Docks, Lazaretto, and Castle, 
from which there is a good view. 

EXcuRSIONS.—Miramar Castle, residence of the 
late Emperor Maximilian of Mexico; Obelisco 
(fine view); Grotta Gigante; the Grottoes of 
Adelsberg, about 23 miles distant, the largest 
and finest in Europe, were discovered 1889; 
the Quicksilver Mines of Idria, about 9 miles 
distant. 


ROUTE 8. 
(Overland Mail Route.) 


LONDON TO BRINDISI. 


A Special Train de Luxe, “The Peninsular 
Express,” composed of a Restaurant Car and 
Sleeping Carriages, runs once weekly from Calais 
through to Brindisi for passengers by P. & O. 
Steamer only: _ This; Train de Luxe takes the 
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Place of the Indian Mail service, and passengers 
are no longer conveyed in the Indian Mail Train. 
Tickets from the Sleeping Car or the P. and O. 
Companies. fe 

Charing Cross Station is left every Friday 
evening, Calais every Saturday morning, 
Brindisi being reached on Sunday evening. The 
train does not pass through Paris, turning off at 
Pierrefitte. The Customs examination is made 
at Modane. Registered luggage is not examined 
(56 Ibs. being allowed free) ; a trifling fee, which 
includes porterage, is collected by the guard 
before arrival at Brindisi. 

For the journey as far as Bologna, see 
Route 6. 

Between Bologna and Brindisi there is one 
place of surpassing interest—Ravenna—which is 
reached by a branch line from Castel-Bolognese, 
26 miles from Bologna. 

Ravenna. PopuLaTion (Commune), 71,700. 
HOTELS: San Marco; Byron; Rome; Royal. 

No town in Italy is richer in early Christian 
remains of the later Empire. Ravenna has indced 
been called a “‘ Museum of the Decadence,” and 
here alone in Italy can one trace the decline of 
Rome, and its absorption into the Byzantine 
Empire. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral (unin- 
teresting architecturally, as it was rebuilt in the 
18th Century; pictures by Guido Reni); Bap- 
tistery (fine 5th century mosaics); Church of 


St. Vitale (modelled on St. Sophia, at Constanti- | 


nople ; good mosaics; Greek bas-relief, known 
as the “Throne of Neptune” ; three famous 
sarcophagi—Galla Placida, daughter of Theo- 
dosius the Great, Honorius II., Constantine III.—- 
“ the only tombs of the Cesars which still remain 
in their original places”); Sant’ Apollinare 
Nuovo (exquisite mosaics, relics of $. Apollinare) ; 
Dante's Tomb (a large and imposing, but not 
beautiful monument ; marble urn with actual 
remains of the poct); 
(letters written by Cicero, Aristophanes, and 
Dante; collection of bronzes, ivories, medals, 


coins, etc.); Mausoleum of Theodoric, popularly | 


known as La Rotonda (the flat dome, 36 feet in 
diameter, consists of a single stone, said to weigh 
470 tons); Sant’ Apollinare in Classe (the largest 
and best preserved of any of the Ravenna 
basilicas; magnificent mosaics). 


Municipal Museum j; 
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| Soon after leaving Castel-Bolognese, Faenza 
| is reached, where the pottery now known as 
| Faience was first made. Here was born 
| Evangelista Torricelli, the inventor of the 
barometer. 

A few miles further is Forli, with a cathedral 
and several interesting churches. Some 20 
miles further is Cesena, the birthplace of Popes 
| Pius VI. and Pius VII. 
| Just before reaching Rimini, the River 
Pisciatello (identified by some writers with the 
Rubicon) is crossed. 


| Rimini Poputation (Commune), 43,200. 
| Horens: Grand; Aquila d’Oro. 
Here are a Roman arch, B.C. 27; a picture 


gallery, with an altar-piece by D. Ghirlandaio ; 
and the old palace of the Malatesta, the ruling 
family, now a prison. 


San Marino, the smallest republic, is about 12 
miles distant. (Sce page 70.) 

Pesaro. The birthplace of Pope Innocent XI. 
and Rossini, and for some time the residence of 
Torquato and Bernardo Tasso. In the Church 
of Sant’ Ubaldo is a Madonna Enthroned, by 
G. Bellini. From Pesaro, Urbino, Raphael's 
birthplace, is reached in about four hours by 
diligence. 

Just before Ancona, Falconara (the junction 
for Rome) is passed. 

Ancona. POPULATION (Commune), 
Horets: Vittoria; Milano; Roma. 

H.B.M. VICE-ConsuL. 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY. 

This ancient Greek city is picturesquely built, 
in the form of an amphitheatre, on the slopes of 
two hilly promontories. There are several Roman 
antiquities, including two triumphal arches. In 
the Church of 8. Domenico is a Madonna and 
Saints, by Titian. 

Loreto. HoTeL: Pellegrino. 

Lies some 15 miles south of Ancona. The 
great sight here is, of course, the celebrated Casa 
SANTA. According to the legend, when the 
church erected by the Empress Helena over the 
Virgin's House at Nazareth fell into disrepair, 
it was brofght by angels at night to the house 
of a certain widow—Laureta—near Ancona. 
A church was afterwards erected, and it became 

‘the most- frequented sanctuary in Italy. The 


63,145. 
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Casa Santa, which stands in the centre of the 
ehurch, is a stone building, 28 feet long, 12 broad, 
and 13 high. The marble screen surrounding it 
was designed by Bramante. The screen Is 
adorned with sculptures and reliefs by Sansovino 
and other masters. 


“on his return from Greece. 


The next place of importance is Foggia. | 


PorULaTION, 53,000, HoTELS: Milano ; Roma. 


‘A thriving town in Apulia, among vineyards 
and gardens of olives, mulberries, ete. It has a 
cathedral, several churches, a museum, 
theatre. Ruins of Emperor Frederick II's 
Palace, and buildings injured by earthquake 
in 1731. 


RBRADSHAW’S THROUGH ROUTES TO THE CHIEF CITIES 


Brindisi (Brundisium) is a port of some 
classic and historical interest. It was the 
terminus of the Appian Way, and the itinerary 
of this great highway is described by Horace 
in onc of his Satires. Virgil died here, p.c. 19, 
At this period 
Brindisi was an important and flourishing 
place—the “Southampton of Imperial Rome.”” 


‘The ruins shown to travellers as those of the 


and | 


The line now runs across the plain of Puglia | 


(Apulia), then Barletta (POPULATION, 28,000), 
lying on the strip of land called the Marina, 
between the Apennines and the sea. A small 
port, but with considerable coasting trade. 


Colossal bronze statue of the Emperor Heraclius, | 


or, according to some authorities, Theodosius 
From here to Bari the country is more attractive 
and well cultivated, with numerous large olive 
plantations. 

Barl. PoPULATION, 73,366. HOTELS: Cavour; 
Risorgimento ; Leon d'Oro. 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN CONSULATES. 


centre and port on the Adriatic. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral of San 
Sabiano (in the crypt is one of the many 
miraculous pictures of the Madonna, attributed 
to St. Luke). San Nicola, where were crowned 
the Emperors Henry VI., Manfred, Ferdinand 1., 
and King Roger the Norman; in the crypt is @ 
silver altar, beneath which are preserved the 
bones of San Nicola, from which an oily fluid 


(called Manna di San Nicola) is said to exude ; | 


in the treasury is the breviary and sceptre of 
Charles II. of Anjou, & Gothic reliquary, and 
the iron crown of the Norman Kings. 
provincial Muscum contains a fine silver salver 
of 4th century B.c., inlaid with gold. 


shore to 


Brindisi. POPULATION, 17,000. 
International ; Europe ; Centrale. 


HOTELS : 


H.B.M. ConsvL.—S. G. Cocoto, Esq.. M.V.0. 


house where Virgil died are not, of course, 
authentic. The only antiquities remaining are 
the ruinous Gothic castle (now a prison), with 
massive round towers; the Church of San 
Giovanni; (Provincial Museum of Antiquities) 
and the tall Column of the Appian Way, a stone 
shaft some 60 fect high, with an elaborately 
sculptured capital; little is known of the 


i Column’s history, except that it was brought 


here in the 11th century, from a ruined temple 
outside the gates. 


STEAMER.—The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company’s express steamer leaves here for 
Port Said direct every Sunday night after 


| arrival of train de luxe. 


ROUTE 9. 


LONDON TO EASTERN SWITZERLAND 
‘The largest and most important commercial 


The | 
| there are fine views of the Bernese Alps. 


ea : 
From Bari the line runs along the marshy | before reaching the little town of Turgi the 


AND THE ENGADINE, VIA BASLE 
AND ZURICH. 


During the seasons—July to the middle 
of September, and December to March—the 
Engadine Express, a train de luxe, runs from 
Calais, in connection with the morning service 
from Victoria, via Paris to Basle (and Lucerne), 
Coire, and St. Moritz. 

Basle (for description see page 180). 

Soon after leaving Basle, the famous battlefield 
of St. Jakob (“the Swics Thermopyle ”) is 
passed. After Rheinfelden (some fine rapids) 
the railway mounts gradually, and tunnels under 
the Bolzberg. On emerging from the tunnel 
Tust 


Reuss (coming from the Lake of Lucerne) is 
crossed. The next station is Baden (see 
Bathing Resorts), a pretty little spa, but not 


| much frequented by English visitors. 


The next station of importance is 


AND BATHING AND HEALTH 


Zurieh. PoPULATION, 189,088. ' 


Horeis.—Baur au Lac; Dolder; Victoria; | 
Savoy; National. (Sre “ Bradshaw's Continental | 
Guide.”) 

H.B.M. CONSUL-GENERAL.—Sir H. Angst. 

‘U.S. CONSUL-GENERAL.—R. E. Mansfield, Esq. | 

ENGLISH CHURCH.—St. Andrews. 

ENGLISH Doctor. 

GOLF (9 holes), on the Dolder. 

Zurich is not only the most populous town 
in Switzerland, and commercially the most 
important, but in some measure may be regarded 
as an educational and intellectual centre. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Gréss Munster, | 
which dates from the 13th century, had Zwingli 
for its Pastor from 1519 till 1531. Town Library | 
(autograph letters of Zwingli, Lady Jane Grey, 
Henry IV. of France, and Frederick the Great ; 
Zwingli’s Bible); Landes Museum (National 
Historical Museum). Collections of wide interest. 
and of great historical and sociological value-— 
series of rooms filled with objects illustrating the 
history of Switzerland from the ancient lake 
dwellers down to modern times—costumes, 
furniture, implements, weapons, etc. 

From Zurich the most direct route is along the 
south shore of the Lake, then past Ziegelbrucke 
to Weesen. 

Between Weesen and Wallenstadt the line runs 
by the Wallensee, a beautiful sheet of water some 
nine miles in length, with grand rugged scenery 
which recalls the bold cliffs of Lugano Lake. On 
the north side of the lake the precipitous rocks 
rise sheer from the water, and only one village— | 
Quinten—has found a ledge whereon to build its 
few houses. 

After Wallenstadt the line runs through the 
comparatively tame Seez Valley to Sargaps 
Junction. About three miles further is Ragaz 
(see Bathing Resorts), a summer resort, with 
hot springs. At Landquart the line to Davos 
branches off. 


Davos Platz. i" 
Hore 
GRAND HOTEL AND BELVEDERE—Largest 
first-class English hotel. 200 rooms (see | 
advt.). 
Hore, Buot—First class. Open the whole 
year (see advt.). 
Victoria; Splendid; Angleterre. 
K 


| wei 
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H.B.M. Coxsvt.—Dr. B. Hudson. 
Height above sea, 5,150 feet. Though 


Davos owed its early fame as a winter resort 
for those afflicted with phthisis, it is now 
much affected also by votaries of winter sports, 
and is the most important health and pleasure 
resort combined in the Grisons. The dry, 
exhilarating, and sunny climate is an attraction 
to both classes of visitors. Excellent skating, 


| toboganning, ski-ing, curling, and (in summer), 


golf. 
Nine miles beyond Landquart is the ancient 
city of Colre (or Chur). POPULATION, 11,950. 
HOoTets.— New Steinbock; Lukmanier ; 
t Kreuz, ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 
Coire, the Curia Retorum of the Romans, is a 
place of considerable historic importance, having 


| been the seat of a bishopric since the 4th century. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral of St. 
Lucius (many paintings, carvings, altar pieces, 
teliquaries, ete., worth noticing); Rhetian 
Museum (many antiquities, books, MSS., 
paintings) ; Marsoel Tower (part of the Episcopal 
Palace, and said to be Roman). 

The usual route by rail from Coire to the 
Engadine is via Thusis, Filisur, and the Albula 
Pass. It can also be reached via the Landquart 
Railway to Davos (see above) which joins the 
Albula Pass section of the railway at Filisur. 

Thusis, POPULATION, 1,281. 

HOoTEL.—Via Mala. 


It is worth breaking the journey here in order 
to see the famous Via Mala defile, the first part 
of the Splugen Pass, which is close to Thusis. 
It is certainly the grandest and most impressive 


| gorge in Switzerland. 


Arosa. POPULATION, 1,475. 


HOTELS :— 

GRAND HoTEL—Beautifully situated. Sur- 
rounded by pine forests. Pension from 
9 francs (sec advt.). 

EXcELSIOR HoTEL— Newly constructed. 
First class, Pension from 8 francs (see 
advt.). 

One of the highest situated health resorts 
in Switzerland (5,710 fect) is reached by 
diligence from Coire, from which it is about 16 
miles distant.. It .is a favourite resort, with 
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abundance of sunshine and freedom from wind, 
and is much recommended in cases of pulmonary | 
disease, debility, and exhaustion. It is a 
favourite centre for winter sport. 


After leaving Coie, the next stopping station 
(a few miles distant) is Reichenau, which is the 
diligence junction for Waldhaus-F ii noted 
health resort situated near Lake Cauma, and in 
the vicinity of immense forests. It is a favourite 
mountaineering centre. 


Soon after leaving Thusis the scenery becomes 
more picturesque and bolder. This section of | 
the line was very costly to build, there being | 
40 tunnels between Thusis and Samaden, 
including the great Albula Tunnel, nearly four ' 
miles long. 


The difficulties presented by the Schyn Pass 
are evaded by numerous tunnels, viaducts, and 
bridges, and climbing a height of nearly 3,000 
feet Tiefencastel is reached. The village is on 
the left bank of the Albula, close to its junction 
with the Julier. The line continues by the right 
bank of the Albula, rising to Alvaneu, 3,285 feet, 
where are sulphur springs and a hydropathic 
establishment. 


‘After Filisur the railway climb becomes steep, 
the line passing through a spiral tunnel 745 yards 
long, and climbs to the gorge of the Berginer 
Stein and to Bergin (4,515 feet), a large village, 
the last on the way to the Albula Pass. 


In the next three-and-a-half miles the line 
climbs 1,330 feet, turning in loops and running 
through tunnels (three spiral). A little beyond 
Preda is the entrance to the great Albula Tunnel, , 
3} miles long, after which, from a high embank- | 
ment, the line runs down to the open valley, and | 
on to Samaden (branch line to Pontresina), 
whence it continues by the left bank of the Inn 
to Celerina and St. Moritz. 


Pontresina. Height, 6,003 feet. Pop., 500. | 


HOTELS :— - 

HOTEL RoseG—In best and moat elevated | 

position. Pension from 12 francs (see | 
advt.). 


Kronenhof and Bellavista; Schloss-hotel 
Enderlin; Pontresina; Langard. 


BRADSHAW’S THROUGH ROUTES TO THE CHIEF CITIES 


Pontresina is one of the most beautiful villages 
of the Engadine, and, lying in a valley at right 
angles to the main road, it is better protected 
from winds than St. Moritz. It is an excellent 
climbing centre, and no less than 25 peaks of the 
Bernina Range, from 11,000 to 13,000 feet, can 
be ascended from Pontresina. Then since the 
completion of the railway from Thusis and Davos 
and the Bernina line (Samaden to Tirano) it is a 
capital headquarters for excursions to all parts 
of the Engadine. 


ENGLISH CHURCH. 


From Samaden to St. Moritz it is only a 


; quarter of an hour by rail. 


St. Moritz and St. Moritz Bad. Combined 
POPULATION, about 7,500. These two places are 
14 miles distant from each other, and are con- 
nected by electric tram—St. Moritz, the highest 
village in the Engadine (6,055 feet above the sea) 
being situated on the north of the lake, and 
St. Moritz Bad at the south-west end. 


HOTELS :— 


PaLack HoTEL—Very first class. 180 rooms 
(see advt.). 

Suvretta Hovsz—New hotel de luxe. 
Rooms from 5 francs (see advt.). 

HoTgL CasPpaR BADRUTT—Family hotel of 
the very first rank (see advt.); ST. MORITZ 
Private HoTEL—Under same proprietor- 
ship. 

Hore BELVEDERE—Select English family 
hotel (see advt.). 

SCHWEIZERHOF CHATEAU — Family house. 
160 rooms. Opposite post office (see 
advt.). 

HOTEL WaLDHAUS—70 beds. Pension from 
11 franca (see advt.). 


The scenery is indescribably beautiful, whether 
in summer or in the glory of the winter sunshine, 
the duration of which is not exceeded by that of 
any other resort in Switzerland. It is much 
frequented, both in summer and in winter, as it 
is a well-known centre for winter sports. The 
curative properties of the springs have been 
known for many centuries, and there are pleasant 
walks and excursions|in every direction. 
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ROUTE 10. 


LONDON TO BERNE AND THE BERNESE 
OBERLAND. 

Via Boulogne, Laon, Belfort and Basle, in 
18} hours; Calais, in 21} hours; Ostend and 
Basle, in 23-25 hours; Calais, Dijon, and 
Pontarlier, in 17}-21 hours; Dieppe, Paris, 
and Pontarlier, in 21} hours; and via Dieppe, 
Paris and Basle, in 23 hours. 

The Bernese Oberland Express, a train de 
luxe of the International Sleeping Car Company, 
runs daily during the summer months from 
London to Berne and Interlaken, via Calais, 
Paris, Pontarlier, and Neuchatel. The con- 
nection is by the morning Paris train from 
Victoria, and Interlaken is reached early the 
next morning. 

The journey as far as Pontarlier is the same 
as that of Route 7 (Simplon Express). The 
railway enters Swiss Territory at Les Verriéres 
and runs through the pretty Val de Travers, 
where are the well-known asphalt mines. It 
passes by Travers and Champ du Moulin, where 
there is a magnificent view of the Alps and of 
the Lake of Neuchatel, and passing Auvernier 
junction and over a lofty bridge above the 
gorge of Serriéres, reaches Neuchatel. 

Neuchatel. PoPULATION, 23,505. Capital of 
the Canton of Neuchatel, is pleasantly situated 
on the shore of the lake, dominated by the 
striking pile of buildings, the Chateau, and the 
Collegiate Church. Neuchatel is the largest 
entirely Swiss lake, with an area of 92 square 
miles. 

Horsis.— Belle Vue; 
Terminus; Soleil. 

Post OrFice.—Quai du Port. 

H.B.M. Vick-ConsvL.—E. Chable, Esq. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Musée des Beaux 


Lac; Alpes et 


Arts (pictures by Swiss artists); Musée 
Historique (lake dwelling antiquities); Public 
Library (MSS. by J. J. Rouszeau); National 


History Museum (Agassiz’ collection of birds 
and fishes); Palais Rougemont (collection of 
Alpine fauna). Excursion up Mont Chaumont, 
with a glorious view of the Alps, Mont Blanc, 
the peaks: round Zermatt, and Bernese Ober- 
jand, 
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On the railway journey after passing Berne 


| the line does not present many features of 


interest until Thun is reached (see below); and 
passing through Spiez, 28 miles from Berne, 
after a run of 17 miles, we reach Interlaken, the 
favourite tourist centre of the Bernese Ober- 
land. 

The Bernese Oberland (“ Uplands ”) may also 
be explored from the west by the section of the 
Simplon Route running from Lausanne, round 


| the head of Lake Geneva, by Vevey, Montreux, 


and Chillon, south to Martigny, and then by the 
Upper Rhone, east to Brigue under the Simplon 
Pass (91 miles). This wild alpine region is thus 
seen to stand out somewhat distinctly from the 
rest of the Swiss Highlands, being skirted east 
and north by the Aar, which flows to the Rhine, 
south and west by the Rhone, which flows to 
Lake Geneva. o 

The chief points of interest in the district 
are :-— 

Thun on the Aar, below its outflow from Lake 
Thun, a picturesque little place, with POPULATION, 
5,750. Fine views of the surrounding heights and 
comfortable HOTELS (Grand Thunerhof; Belle- 
vue; du Parc; Victoria; Baumgarten). 
The lake is 11 miles by 2 miles, with magnificent 
scenery, well seen from the steamer. A bridge 
over the Aar at Unterseen leads to 

St. Beatenberg. 

HOTELS :— 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA—4,000 feet above 
the sea. 200 beds. Summer and winter 
sports (sce advt.). 

GRAND HOTEL BEATENBERG KURHAUS— 
First class. English clientéle. Pension 
from 8 francs (see advt.). 

+ GRAND PARK HOTEL DE LA PosTE—Centre 

of promenade. 120 rooms. Pension from 
8 francs (see advt.). 

A favourite health resort, 6 miles north of 
Interlaken, 3,775 feet above the sea, with 
remarkably pure air and splendid views; 
reached by funicular railway from Beatenbucht, 
whence steamers ply to Thun and Interlaken. 
The place is named from Sanctus Beatus, a 
hermit, whose cave is shown in the vicinity. 

Splez (Park Hotel), on the west side of the 
Lake of Thun, is » charming village with a fine 
chateau, and commands a famous view of the 
Bltimlisalp, 
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Grimmiaip, reached by diligence from Oey- 
Diemtigen on the Spiez-Zweizimmen line, is a 
favourite summer resort, 4,134 feet above the 
sea, with charming surroundings. 

HOTEL :— . 

HOTEL GRIMMIALP GRAND KURHAUS—Open 
June to October. Level walks, and 
mountainous excursions. Pension from 8 
francs {see advt.), 

Zwelsimmen (HoTets: Terminus and Krone) 
is the chief place of the Simmental, and a con- 


neeting station for the electric line to Montreux, | 


which unites the Lake of 
Bernese Oberland. 

Above Zweisimmen is Leuk (see 
Resort, Louéche-les-Bains). 


Geneva and the 


Bathing 


HOTEL :— 
PaRK BELLEVUE—First class. Pension from 
8 francs. Summer and winter sport (see 
advt.). 


A well-situated mountain village, 3,500 feet 
above the sea, half an hour by rail from Zweisim- 
men, with pure air and magnificent scenery. 


Adelboden. PoPpuLaTiON, 1,600. 

HOTELS 

Regina HoTeL—The latest and most 
modern. Pension: 9 francs summer; 


14 francs winter (see advt.). 
Hots. Beauv Sitz—English family hotel, in 
beautiful situation. Pension: summer, 
7-12 francs; winter, 8-15 francs (see advt.). 
Reached by diligence in three hours from 
Frutigen, the terminus of the Spiez-Frutigen 


line. It lies amongst the higher Alps, 4,450 feet | 


above the sea, and is much frequented both in 
summer and winter, being a favourite centre 
for winter sports. 

Kandersteg. 

HOTEL :-— 


HOTEL VicToria—Facing post and telegraph | 


office. Pension from 8 francs (see advt.). 

Is also reached by diligence from Frutigen 
in about two hours. It is a great centre for 
mountain excursions, and is within reach of 
some of the finest points in the Bernese Ober- 
land. The Oeschenen Lake, the Staubbach, 
and other falls are in the neighbourhood, and 
it is the starting point for the Gemmi pass— 
the high way to the Valais. The north opening 
of the Lotschberg Tunnel (see page 139) is close 
to Kandersteg. 
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Interlaken (Pop., 7,170. Altitude, 1,863 feet). 

HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 

GRAND HOTEL JUN@FRAU—300 beds, lift, 
electric light. 

HOTEL VicToRIA—First class. 480 beds. 
Restaurant Francais. 

Horets Savoy AND NATIONAL—Under the 
same proprietorship. Pension: National, 
from 8 francs; Savoy, from 10 francs. 

GRAND Hore. (formerly BEAU RIVAGE)— 
First-class family hotel, in own park. 

GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES AND PALACE 
HotTet—On the principal promenade near 
kursaal. 

REGINA HOTEL JUNGFRAUBLICK—Very first 
class. In own park. 

TERMINUS HOTEL AND BRISTOL—Opposite 
station and landing stage. Pension from 
8 francs. 

HoTELs BELVEDERE AND BEAU SITE—Under 
the same proprietorship. Moderate tariff. 

HOTEL DU Norp—Family hotel on principal 
promenade. Moderate pension. 

Post O¥¥FicE.—Hoheweg. 

ENGLISH CHURCH. GOLF (9 holes). 

Interlaken lies in the alluvial plateau between 
Lakes Thun and Brienz, which are linked 
together by the swift-rushing Aar. It is 
perhaps one of the most cosmopolitan of Swiss 
resorts, and mainly consists, as far as tourists 
are concerned, of one broad spacious avenue 
planted with walnut trees, and flanked by an 
almost continuous row of hotels and shops, 
known as the Hoheweg. The central point is 
the Casino, with a pleasant garden. 

The great lion is, of course, the Jungfrau, 
which is to Interlaken what Mont Blanc is to 
Chamonix, or the Matterhorn to Zermatt; it 
is now climbed by a railway to within 2,500 feet 
of the summit. The Jungfrau Railway starts 
from the Scheidegg Station (14 miles from 
Interlaken) on the Interlaken-Grindelwald 
Railway, which has now been completed to the 
height of 11,090 feet (Jungfrau Joch Station). 
From this point passengers are to be carried 
through ap almost vertical tunnel in the heart 
of the mountain by a lift to the summit. This 
railway was begun in 1896, and is expected to 
be finished in 1915. 

Circular tickets, available for six days, are 
issued, covering the round trip from Interlaken 
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to Grindelwald, passing the following points | 
of interest :— 

Lauterbrunnen (POPULATION, about 2,000) 
stands 2,620 feet above the sea, on the River | 
Liitschine, 8 miles from Interlaken, amid | 
numerous Brunnen (“Springs’’), from which it 
takes its mame. Close by are the famous 
Staubbach Falls, with a leap of 980 feet, and 
a walk of 2} hours leads to Miirren, 5,385 feet 
above the sea. POPULATION, about 800. The 
pure air and commanding view of the Oberland 
peaks draw many sightsecrs. The Allmend- 
hubel (6,358 feet) and Schilthorn (9,753 feet) are 
accessible to ordinary mountain climbers. 

Wengen, a.village in the midst of rich pastures 
and pine woods. The view at Wengern-Alp is 
justly famous. : 

Scheldegg (6,770 feet above the sea) is 
surrounded by the Alpine giants—the Monch, 
13,500 feet; the Jungfrau, 13,670 feet; and 
the Eiger, 13,040 feet. 

Grindelwatd. 

HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 

HoTeL ALPENRUHE—Excellent situation. 
First class. 170 beds. 

HoTgt BgLVEDERE—Own grounds, with} 
skating and curling rinks. Pension from 
8 francs. 

Hors, Scuineae—Well situated family 
hotel. Moderate tariff. 


Grindelwald, 3,468 feet, was one of the 
first places for winter sport, and is well filled 
both in summer and winter. It is a “glacier 
village,” under the shadow of the Wetterhorn, 
with which it is now connected by a cable lift 
from the base of the upper glacier to the 
terrace of Engi. 

From Grindelwald there is a favourite 
excursion over the great Scheidegg to 

Meiringen. 

HOTEL :. 

HOTEL DES ALPES AND REICHENBACH—The 
leading hotel, near the falls and gorge. 
Pension from 8 francs. 


A popular tourist resort, and one of the chief 
entrances to or exits from the Bernese Ober- 
land. It lies at the junction of five mountain 
passes, and is full of natural beauties; the 
distinctive features being the many waterfalls | 
and the gorge of Aar (Aareschlucht). | 
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ROUTE 11. 
(Brenner Route.) 
TO THE TYROL AND ITALY. 


[For Outline Map, see next page.] 


From London this route is joined at Munich 
or Innsbruck. 

The Berlin-Tyrol Express, a daily train de 
luxe, runs from Berlin to Verona via the Brenner 
Pass, leaving Berlin in the afternoon and 
reaching Verona next morning. Three times a 
week, from October to the end of November, it 
is continued to Florence and Rome. 

During the winter months the above route is 
also followed by the “‘ Nord-Sud ” or “ Brenner 
Express, a daily train de luxe running from 
Berlin to Verona and Milan, with extension in 
the season to Genoa and the towns of the 
Riviera. The ordinary express services follow 
the same route, and there are through carriages 
and restaurant cars covering the entire journey. 

Between Berlin and Leipsic the only town 
likely to induce tourists to break the journey is 
Wittenberg, with its associations with Luther. 
In fact, the only sights are those connected 
with the “Great Protester.” 

Wittenberg. PorvLation, 20,500. 
Goldene Weintraube ; Kaiserhof. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Near the Elster 
Thor is an oak tree which marks the place where 
Luther burned the Papal Bull, December 10th, 
1520. Within the walls of the Augusteum is 
Luther’s house; a small Luther Museum is to 


HOTELS : 


be seen here. Melancthon’s house (marked by 
a tablet), Collegicn Strasse. Luther Monument, 
Market Platz. Schlosskirche (it was to the door 


of this church that Luther affixed his famous 
Thesis ; in the interior are the graves of Luther, 


died 1546, and Melancthon, died 1560). Stadt- 
kirche (Luther often preached here). 
Leipsic. POPULATION, 587,635. HOTELS: 


de Prusse; Hauffe; Sedan; Rome. 
H.B.M. Consur.—R. M. Turner, Esq. 
UNITED STATES CoNSUL.—A. R. Morawetz , 
Esq. 
Post OFFICE.—Augustus Platz. 
CONVEYANCES.—Motor Cabs (taximeter). 
ENGLISH CHURCH. AMERICAN CHURCH. 
GoLF CLUB.—Nine-hole links near Gaschwits 
Station. 
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Nebtite 


Brescia 


Weiden 


Roncegno 


Verona 


Leipsic, next to Berlin, is the great educational, 
literary, and musical centre of Germany. The 
great book centre of the Empire. Baedeker’s 
Guides and Tauchnitz editions published here. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Imperial Law 
Courts; University Library (500 000 volumes) ; 


| Rathhaus (Town Hall); War (1870-1) Com- 


memorative Monument; Colossal Monument of 
Battle of Leipsic; Conservatorium of Music ; 
Ethnographical Museum; Nicolai Kirche 
(Luther said to have preached here); Keller 
Restaurant (one of the scenes in Goethe's 
“ Faust” laid here). 


Dresden. POPULATION, 547,000. 


HOTELs (see also advt. pages) :— 

Hotel BELLEVUE—Celebrated select hotel. 
Facing Royal Palace and Opera House. 
GRAND UNION HoTgel—Bismark Square, 
close to Central Station. __ High-class 

English hotel. 

HOTEL CONTINENTAL—Opposite the Central 
Station. First class. Pension from 8 
marks. 

WesTMINsTER HoTEL—Near Central Station. 
Select. Moderate tariff. 

Hore, STapT GoTHA—Close to picture 
gallery and museums. Rooms from 
2°50 marks. 

PENSION SCHMALZ—25, Sidonien Strasse. 
Open position. Pension from 4 marks. 
PENSION VILLA NizzA—Comfortable family 

hotel. Moderate terms. 

PENSION DonaTH—Weisser Hirch. Well- 
known health resort near Dresden. 30 
rooms. Moderate tariff. 


CONVEYANCES. — Motor-cabs and taximeter 
cabs of two classes. Electric cars. Post and 
telegraph office in the Post Platz. 


Dresden and Munich are the two rival art 
centres of Germany, the former containing 80 
much of artistic and architectural interest that 
it is often called the “ German Florence.” There 
is a large English and American colony, as, from 
the point of view of music, art, and good society, 
Dresden is perhaps the most popular residential 
and educational centre in Germany. It is also 
a good centre for visiting the mountainous 


| district known as “Saxon Switzerland.” 
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PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Japanese Palace | 
and Garden, with Library containing 450,000 
volumes, and a large collection of antiquities ; 
the Johanneum porcelain and historical col- 
lections; Zwinger, awange of seven pavilions, 
containing a picture gallery, also zoological and | 
other collections. The Picture Gallery on the 
north side of the Zwinger is one of the most 
famous in the world, Royal Palace, in the | 
“Green Vault” of which are the Crown Jewels 
of Saxony; a'so a collection of curiosities of 
ivory and hammered work; Opera House; Hof 
Theatre; Rathaus (lift to Tower). 


CHURCHES.—Frauen Kirche, Hof Kirche: 
Kreuz Kirche. Luther Monument in the 
Neumarkt. Statue of Germania in the Altmarkt. 


In the railway journey between Leipsic or 
Dresden and Munich, the only place likely to 
detain the ordinary tourist is Bayreuth. 


Bayreuth is, of course, the Musicians’ Mecca, 
and the chief sights here are more or Icss 
connected with great musicians and composers. ; 

Bayreuth. POPULATION, 34,547. 
Bahnhof; Reichsadler; Sonne. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Opera House ; 
House where Richard Wagner died, 1885; 
House where Liszt died, 1886; House where 
Jean Paul Richter lived ; Cemetery (graves of 
Richter and Liszt); Neues Schloss (paintings | 
and historical museum). 

Munich. PoPULATION (1910), 595,053. 

HOTELS (sce also advt. pages) :— r 

REGINA PALACE HOTEL—New, first class, 
on Maximilian Platz. 
BAYERISCHER HoF—New, first class, on | 
the Promenaden Platz. 
HoreL RHEINISCHER HOF—Facing Central | 
Station. 290 rooms. From 3 marks. 
HOTELS Four SEASONS—RUSSISCHER Hor, | 
Maximilianstrasse, in centre of town. 
HoTgL LEINFELDER—On the Lenbach- | 
Platz. Opposite Botanical Garden. 
Savoy HoTEL—150 rooms. From 2 marks. | 
English and American clientéle. 
CENTRAL HOTEL—Facing Central Station. 
Modern, comfortable, and moderate. 
HOTEL MARIENBAD—Barerstrasse, 11 and : 
2v. Celebrated family hotel. 


HOTELS: | 
| 
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HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
Hott WoLrr—Opposite Certral Station, 
Rooms from 2°50 marks. 

ENGLISCHER Hor—Opposite Royal Palace, 
theatres, etc. Pension from 8 marks, 
HOTEL DE L'EUROPE—Close to Central 
Station. 200 rooms. Moderate tariff. 
PEXSION QUISISANA—Theresienstrasse 84. 
Refined home. Pension from 6 marks. 
PENSION HELIOs—Sonnenstrasse 6. Open 

position. Pension from 5.50 marks. 


Post OFFICE on south side of Max Josefs 
Platz, close to Hof Theater. 

‘H.B.M. MINISTER. — Sir 
K.C.V.0. 

H.B.M. ConsvL.—L. Buchmann, Esq. 


UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL.—T. 
Peters, Esq. 
ENGLISH 

CHURCH. 


CoNVEYANCES.—Motor Cabs. 


Vincent Corbet, 


WwW. 


CHURCH SERVICE. AMERICAN 


The capital of Bavaria originated with a 10th 


| century monastery, but for many years Munich 


has been famous as one of the two great art 
cities of Germany. Starting from the Central 
Station, the Bayerstrasse, a short street leads 
to the Karlsplatz, where the most important 
section of the town commences, and by 


| following the broad and handsome thorough- 


fares immediately adjoining, most of the attrac- 


| tions of the city can be seex. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Old and New 
Pinakothek, two of the most important picture 
galleries in Europe ; the most famous paintings 
are Raphael’s “ Madonna di Tenda,‘’ Murillo’s 
“Beggar Boys, Rembrandt’s “ Portrait of an 
Old Man,” Giotto’s “Last Supper,” Rubens’ 


| © Last Judgment,” and Paul Potter's “Cattle.” 


Open daily (except Tuesdays), 9 to 4; Entrance, 
1 mark. Glyptothek, a fine collection of ancient 
sculpture, including the famous Barberini Apollo. 
Open daily (free Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays); Entrance, 1 mark. Royal Palace 
(excellent Goldsmith's work by Benvenuto 
Cellini in the Reiche Capelle). Open daily ; 
Entrance, 1 mark. National Museum; Military 
Museum; Royal Library; Basilika (monu- 
ment of Ludwig I.) 
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Kufstein is the frontier town between Bavaria 
and Austria. Customs examination. 


Innsbruck. POPULATION, 45,000. 


HoTRLs (see also advt. pages) :— 


HOTEL GOLDENE SONNE—First class. Oppo- 
site the station. 


TyROLER Hor—First class. Oppesite sta- | 


tion. Two lifts. 


Kar Kayser's PENSION—Twelve minutes’ 


drive from the station. Pension: 6 to 8 
kroner summer; 7 to 9 kroner winter. 


Post OFFICE.—In Maximilianstrasse. 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 

H.B.M. Vicg-ConsvuL.—T. Stern, Esq. 
UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENT. 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs to or from railway 
station, 2 kronen. Electric trams. 


A picturesque town on the Sill and Inn, a 
favourite summer resort, and the centre of many 
attractive excursions; is also much frequented 
as a winter resort. The view down the 
main street is magnificent, and the street 
architecture is very imposing, with 
curious, “carved, gabled, and painted houses. 
The Rudolph Fountain (1863) commemorates 
the union of Tyrol, 1363. 
Church contains the Maximilian Tomb, sur- 
rounded by 28 colossal statues in bronze of 
real or mythical ancestors. This is one of the 
most remarkable monuments extant, and, 
among many other statues of varying merit, 
that of King Arthur of Britain is by far the most 
artistic. Tomb of the patriot Andreas Hofer, 
shot by the French Troops, 1810. Palace and 
Garden, neat the Statue of Leopold V.; 
University ; Ferdinandeum Museum, with good 
collections of the natural history of The Tyrol; 
Goldene Dachl Palace ; and Theatre. Excursion 
to Igis, a famous 
Fulpmes, a health resort and centre for high 
mountain climbing, 3,300 feet above the seca, 
in the picturesque Stubai Valley, about 124 miles 
from Innsbruck. 


The line winds south through the celebrated 


Brenner Pass, amidst magnificent Alpine 
scenery, for 25 miles to Brenner. (Sce Bathing 
Resorts.) 


many | 


The Franciscan | 


“cure,” in the forest; and to , 
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Franzensfeste, 28 miles southward from 
Brenner, is the railway junction for the line 
through the Pusterthal, a long Tyrolese valley, 

| with pleasing scenery. From Toblach on this 
line, 38 miles from Frangensfeste, the diligence 
runs in four hours to 

| Cortina d’Ampezzo. PoPuLation, 3,450. 

HOoTeLs :— 

PALACE HoTet CRISTALLO—Open in summer 
and for winter sport. Unique situation. 
Moderate tariff. 

HOTEL AND PENSION TRE CRocI—On the 
summit of the pass between Misurina and 
Cortina. 


nown climatic resort, 4,025 
el. It lics in the centre of the 
| Dolomites, in the Valley of the Boite, fronting 
' southward. A good centre for summer excur- 
ions and winter sport. 

Calalzo, another Dolomite village, may also 
be reached from Toblach, or from Belluno on 
the Italian side. It is a mountain resort, 2,900 
; feet above the sea, and a favourite centre for 
excursions in the Cadore Dolomites. 

HOTEL :-— 

HOTEL MARMAROLE—Open from May to 
October (sce advt.). 
Botzen, or Bozen. POPULATION, 14,000) 

Hotets: Victoria; Bristol; Park; Greif. 

The old Pons Drusi, at the junction of the 

Talfer and Eisack, under the Calvarienberg, a 
| good centre for excursions. Visit the Eggenthal 
and the Karersee, beyond the great gorge. 
Another excursion is by the rail to Kaltern 
(1 hour). Gries, a suburb of Botzen, is a well- 
known but quiet watering place. Long arcaded 
streets, or Lauben; Cathedral, with an old 
tower; and a flood dyke of 2 miles. Some 
curious mud pillars at the Finsterbach. From 
here it is 20 miles to Predazzo, and thence 3 hours 
to Val Travignolo, or Panveggio, among the 
forests of the Fassa Alps. Then 12 miles to 
Primicro, or 20 miles to Agordo, or 20 miles to 
Caprile, near the Dolomites; to the Mendel 
| Pass, 4 hours by carriage. 

! Meran, 20 miles by branch line from Botzen. 
| POPULATION, 24,000. HoTELs: Palast; Savoy; 
| Bristol; and many others (ee “ Bradshaw's 
' Continental; Guide ”){. At Obermais, Pension 
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Aders (see advt. pages). The old capital of The 
Tyrol, and a health resort, with milk and grape 
cures, and amidst romantic and beautiful 
surroundings. | 

The line continues through grand scenery for | 
35 miles to 

Trient. PoPULATION, 30,000. HOTELS : 
Imperial; Bristol. | 

The Italian Trento, and ancient Tridentum in 
the Tyrol, on the Adige; a centre for the 
Dolomites and glaciers, among beautiful hills. 
The Romanesque Cathedral, of 13-15th centuries, | 
has two cupolas, and several frescoes (a good one } 
near the entrance), with a fountain. St. Maria} 
Maggiore, wherein was held the famous Council | 
of 1545-63, is werth a visit. One picture contains 
portraits of 378 prelates. The Virgin Pillar’ 
adjoining was erected at the tercentenary, 1855. 


Roncegno and Levico, two well-known health | 
resorts (see Bathing Resorts), are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Trento Junction. , 


From Roveredo, the next station, there is a! 
diligence over the Fugazzd Pass to Schio and, 
Recoaro; from Schio, Vicenza and Padua are | 
reached by rail. Passing Mori, the line arrives at | 
Ala, the frontier station, 189 miles from Kufstein, 
under the Alps. 

33 miles further is Verona (see page 140). 

Leaving the Porta Vescovo station and passing | 
through Porta Nuova the line runs across the 
plain southwards past Dossobuono and Bover- | 
bella for 25 miles to 

Mantua (pronounced Mantova). 
32,692. HoTEL: Aquila d’Oro. 

A strongly fortified town (one of the four towns 
which comprised the famous Quadrilateral), 
capital of a province. Artistically, Mantua is 
chiefly known as the home of Andrea Mantegna 
and Giulio Romano, the most famous ofRaphael’s 
pupils. The best works of Mantegna are not here, 
but at Padua and Venice. An interesting old , 
Lombard city, once called the “ Glorious.” The ' 
town is on a peninsula jutting out into a small 
lake formed by the Minclo. The chief Piazza is 
named after Virgil. Visit Pietole, his birthplace ; | 


PoputatTion, 
| 
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ROUTE 12. 

LONDON TO SWITZERLAND, VIA THE 
RHINE AND THE BLACK FOREST. 
(For Outline Map, see next page.] 

There are many more or less direct routes for 
reaching Cologne, which may be taken as a 
central town for the Rhine Tour :—(a) Via 
Ostend and Brussels; (6) Calais and Brussels ; 
(c) Folkestone or Queenborough and Flushing ; 
(d) Hook of Holland; (e) Rotterdam, by Great 
Central Railway, steamers from Grimsby; (f) 
Rotterdam, by North Eastern Railway, steamers 
from Hull; (g) Zeebrugge, by Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, steamers from Hull; and 
(h) by the direct steamers of the Batavier Line 
from Tilbury to Rotterdam, connecting there 
with the Rhine steamers for Cologne. For fares, 
times of departure, ete., see Route 1, and 
“ Bradshaw's Continental Guide.” 

By the above-mentioned routes the traveller 
is afforded an opportunity of visiting either 
Bruges and Ghent, or some of the most interesting 
cities of Holland. 

Rhine steamboat and railway tickets may be 
obtained either before departure, or at Rotter- 
dam, and travellers who have the time to spare 
will find the river steamers on the Rhine ex- 
ceedingly interesting. There are railways on 
both banks of the Rhine, from the source to the 
mouth. Through carriages are attached to all 
the principal trains from the Continental starting 
station. 


Rotterdam. The second commercial port in 
Holland, on the Maas. POPULATION (1910), 
426,888. 

HOTELS :— 


Maas HOTEL—Comfortable first-class hotel. 
Moderate tariff. Rooms from 5s. 
H.B.M. ConsvuL.—H. Turing, Esq. 
U.S. CONSUL-GENERAL.—S. Listoe, Esq. 
ENGLISH CHURCH.—St. Mary’s. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
Cans.—60 cents the course ; Motor Cabs: 69 


the Castello di Corte ; Corte Reale ; the Virgilian Cents 1,200 metres, and 10 cents each extra 

Lyceum and Museum; St. Peter's Cathedral; | #00 metres. 

and Sta. Maria delle Grazie. On past Borgoforte | PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Boompjes 

and Carpi to Modena, 63 miles from Verona. | Quay and the Canals; Groote Kerke (St. 
Modena (see page 134). | Lawrence), with the De Witt and other monu- 
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me _ ments; South Church ; Hotel de Ville; Beurs ; 
aparend Yacht Club House; House of Correction ; 


\ Se Erasmus’s House and Statue; Zoological 
XN 
ruges|® 


. Gardens and Park; Delft Gate. 
ROTTERDAM TO COLOGNE BY RAIL. 


From Rotterdam the route is through Nym- 

wegen, Kranenburg (German Customs Examina- 

| tion), Kempen, and Neuss to Cologne. On 

| entering Germany, the railway time changes to 

; “‘ Mid-Europe time,” one hour in advance of 
Greenwich time. 


THE RHINE, 


The Rhineland is emphatically historic 
Germany. It is the land of Chgrlemagne 3 and 
Cologne, after Aix-la-Chapelle, was the chief seat 
of his great Western Empire. Indeed, compared 
to Cologne from an historical standpoint, Berlin 
is an artificial and modern city, while Munich 
and Dresden, from the same point of view, are 
provincial cities. “All that is best worth seeing 
iisseldorf | for its native art in Germany is to be fourd in 
Rhineland—the noblest cathedrals, the finest 
churches, and the thickest clustered castles.” 


THE RHINE, FROM ROTTERDAM 
TO COLOGNE. 


‘The Rhine Tour is usually begun at Cologne, 
as the really picturesque part of the most scenic 
river in Europe is between Coblenz and Mayence. 
For the benefit, however, of those who do the 
complete tour up the Rhine from Rotterdam to 
Mannheim, some notes of the most interesting 
Places from the mouth of the Rhine to Cologne 
\ are given. 


Dordrecht. PopuLATION, 46,800. HOTELS: 
Bellevue ; Armes de Hollande. 


Dordrecht is a busy port, doing a large timber 
trade. In the 16th century it was one of the 
most famous cities of Holland. The great Synod 
(November, 1618, to May, 1619) was held here, 
when the Calvinist party prevailed over the 
Arminians. The Groote Kerk has a conspicuous 
tower, and finely carved choir stalls. In Museum 
Staatt is the Zuid-Afrikaansch Museum (South 
African Muscum), containing exhibits associated 
with President Kruger, President Steyn, the Boer 
generals, ete. The Groothoofd Poort, an ancient 
gate, contains a collection of antiquities. 
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Mymwegen. POPULATION (1909), 55,828. 
Horeis.—Kreizer Kaarl; Mulder. 
Nymwegen is attractively situated, with well- 
wooded environs. Groote Kerk, dating from 
1272; monuments in interior. The Stadhuis, 
erected 1554, contains an interesting museum of 
antiquities. 
Dusseldort. 
~ Horets :— 


POPULATION, 358,000. 


(see advt.). 
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ENGLISH CHURCH 
Docrors. GoLF Links. 

‘THEATRES.—Opera House ; Residenz Theater ; 
Metropol Theater. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral (Dom). 
Not only is the Cathedral the finest Gothic 
Church in Germany, but perhaps no great church 
took so long in building—begun in 1248 (as a 


SERVICE. ENGLISH 


i shrine for the sacred relics of the Magi) and not 
BREIDENBACHER Hor—Strictly first class : 


PaBx HoTEL—In the finest and quietest part | 


of the City (see advt.). 
Hore, Royat—Select hotel, 
Central Station (see advt.). 


RESTAURANTS.—Thurnagel ; Rebstock ; 
principal hotels. 

Post OFrice.—Wilhelm Platz. 

CONVEYANCES.—Motor Cabs, 70 pf. per half 
mile. Electric trams to suburbs. 

‘H.B.M. ConsvL-GENERAL.—Dr. F. P. Koenig. 

ENGLISH CHURCH. 

Formerly one of the most important centres of 
German art, and a great resort of foreign art 
students. A very fine and representative collec- 
tion of modern German art in the Kemsthalle. 
In the Academy of Art is a small collection of 


near the 


and 


completed till some 600 years later. It has been 
estimated that in the last 70 years no less than 
£2,000,000 has been spent on this magnificent 
church. The chief features are the 13th century 
choir (very similar to that of the Cathedral of 
Amiens); the western facade, with magnificent 
portals nearly 100 feet high; stained glass 
windows of the choir; Chapel of the Magi; 
Chapel of St. Michael, with the famous picture, 
“The Dombild”; Treasury, with golden 
reliquary of the Magi. The following figures will 
give some idea of the stupendous proportions of 


| the Dom:—South transept, 140 feet high by 


130 feet wide. Width of nave and aisles, 144 
feet—the nave is 145 feet, and the aisles 60 feet 
high—on about 100 clustered pillars. ‘The height 


| to the ridge of the roof is over 200 feet; the 


| Martin’s Church ; 


Old Masters, including an Assumption by 
Rubens. 
Cologne (German, Kéln). POPULATION (1910), 
553,150. ! 
HOTELS :— 


city HotTeL—Opposite Central 
Very moder: terms (see advt.). 


Station. 


from station. 
advt.). 
EXCELSIOR HoTEL—Newly built. Opposite 
Cathedral. 200 rooms (see advt.). 
HOTEL MinERVA—Between railway station 
and steamer pier. Moderate terms (see 
advt.). 
H.B.M. Consut.—C. A. Niessen, Esq., C.V.O. 
U.3. CorsuL.—H. J. Dunlop, Esq. 
Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Dominikancr 
Strasse, near Central Station (Bahnhof). 
CONVEYANCES.—Motor Cabs, half-mile (800 
metres), 50 pfennige each ; 400 metres beyond, 
10 pfennige. Electric Trams through principal 
streets. 


Opposite Cathedral (see 


central spire is 350 feet high; and the two west 
spires are 512 feet above the level of the floor. 


OTHER SicHts.—Church of St. Gereon; Town 
Hall and Hansa-Saal; Zoological Gardens ; St. 
St. Peter's Church (the 


' Crucifixion of Peter, by Rubens) ; Church of St. 


Ursula ; the Jesuits’ Church (the bells of which 


| were cast from guns taken by Tilly at Madge- 
Dom Hotet—Reputed hotel. Two minutes | 


burg); the Churches of St. Mary, St. Cunibert, 


| St. Peter, and Assumption, and the Apostles’ 


| Church. 


The birthplace of Rubens, No. 10, in 
the Sterngasse; the house in which Marie de 
Medicis died ; the Muscum ; the Giirzenich ; the 
Senate House and Exchange ; Municipal Library; 
Wallraf-Richartz Museum (unique collection of 
ancient glass; in the picture gallery, Murillo’s 
Vision of St. Francis of Assisi). 


CoLoGNE, comprising Deutz on the right bank 
of the river (joined to Cologne by a magnificent 
bridge, completed in 1911, at a cost of £750,000), 
is strongly fortified, and possesses o garrison of 
from 5,000 to 6,000. The city owes its existence 


i and name to a colony of Ubii, which Marcus 


Agrippa transported hither under Tiberius. 
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Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, was born 
in this camp, which, having received a colony of 
Roman veterans, received the name of Oppidum 
Ubiorum, and later, in honour of Claudius and 
Agrippina, Colonia Claudia Augusta Agrip- 


pinensis. ‘The inhabitants have never forgotten | 


their origin and privileges, for up to the period 
of the French Revolution (1794) the nobility were 
qualified for patricians. In fact, on the city 
banners may be still read the inscription, 
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always proceeding upwards, we pass the towns of 
Remagen and Andernach, the latter of which was 
built by the Romans, and called Antunnacum ; 
POPULATION, 8,000. There is little of interest 
about it at the present day ; the inhabitants are 
remarkably fond of cultivating the carnation, 
which is seen, in @ variety of colours, in every 
window. The volcanic stone, procured from the 
vicinity, gives employment to the population, 


| The mill-stones made here are transported to 


8.P.Q.R. From Cologne the railway runs along , 


the left bank of the Rhine, generally close to the 
river. The principal stations are Bonn, Remagen, 
Andernach, Coblenz, and Bingerbriick. Deta 


relating to Bonn and Coblenz will be found below | 


in the description of the steamer route, which 
most travellers prefer if time permits. 


Two or three days may be devoted between | 


Cologne and Mayence to visiting objects of 
interest on the river, although the beautiful 
scenery is the chief attraction. The steamer 


tickets allow the journey to be broken almost | 


anywhere. 

Bonn. POoPuLATion, 88,000. 

Horets.—Grand Hodtel Royal. 

Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Miinster 
Platz. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, 70 pfennige the course. 
Electric Trams. 

The Castra Bonnensia of the Romans, fre- 
quently mentioned by Tacitus. Here was one of 
the first fortified castles, which Drusus caused to 
be constructed on the borders of the Rhine, and a 
bridge was thrown over the river here, also by 
Drusus. Fine Romanesque Cathedral; and a 
distinguished University, containing a rare and 
extensive library. The Prince Consort was a 
student here (1837) under Fichte, Schlegel, and 
other professors. Many English students. 
Beethoven Muscum (piano, scores, letters, etc., 
of Beethoven). 

Proceeding from hence up the Rhine, we pass 
the pretty village of Kénigswinter on the left, 


and immediately at the foot of the Drachenfels | 
(rail to the top), one of the Seven Mountains ; a | 


little way beyond this we pass Rolandseck and the 


Island of Nonnenwerth ; thence on our left the | 


village of Unkel, in the vicinity of which are the 
extensive quarries of basaltic stone; thence, 


most parts of the world; 
esteem by the Romans. 


they were held in 


Proceeding onwards, we pass, on our left, the 
cheerful town and palace (right bank) of Neuwied, 
with its well-known Moravian schools and settle- 
ment. POPULATION, 18,173. HOTELS: Anker ; 
Moravian. Soon after leaving here, we see in the 
distance before us the rock and fortifications of 
Ehrenbreitstein, and in a short time we approach 
Coblenz and the estuary of the Moselle. 


Coblenz (Coblence). POPULATION, 56,478. 
HOTELS :-— 


REISEN - FURSTENHOF—facing the landing 
stage (see advt.). 

HoreEt BristoL—Comfortable, well-situated 
hotel. Moderate terms (see advt.). 


Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Clemens 
Platz. 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, 70 pfennige the course. 
Electric Trams. 


ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 


The Roman Confluentes, Mautifully situated at 
the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle, was 
already, in the times of the Romans, a station at 
the passage of the river, though no town of the 
name is known to have existed. ‘Traces of a pile- 
bridge, of about the 5th century, have, however, 
been found. 


Coblenz comprises Ehrenbreitstein, and the 
garrison of 4,000 to 5,000. The Church of Castor, 
which is situated in the angle of the old town, 
between the two rivers, was built in the ninth 
century, and many very interesting historical 
associations are connected with it. Imperial 
Palace, and Gardens of old Electoral Palace. 
Old Burg, Archbishop’s Palace. Royal Govern- 
ment Building. Monument of Emperor 
William I. 
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Ehrenbreitstein (i.e, “the broad stone of ; 
honour”), immediately opposite Coblenz, merits | 
notice. The rock on which this magnificent 
citadel stands was once a Roman camp. Accord- | 
ing to tradition, King Dagobert II. gave it, in | 
A.D. 634, to the Bishop of Tréves, who enlarged ! 
and fortified it, and used to sojourn there fre- 
quently in his younger days. In the sixteenth 
century the old fortress had to give place to 
modern science. In 1631 the Elector, Christopher 
Philip, rescued it from the French, who held it 
for a period of five years. It was vainly besieged 
in 1688 by the French under Marshal de 
Boufflers ; in 1795-6 it was taken by the French 
army, after the garrison had endured the greatest 
sufferings and privations. The French held it 
until the Peace of Luneville, 1801. At the 
period of surrendering the fortress it was blown 
up by the soldiers. Since 1816, enormous sums 
have been expended upon its reconstruction 
and that of the detached forts. 

About half-an-hour’s run by rail is the old and 
illustrious spa of Ems (see Bathing Resorts). 

From Coblenz to Bingen is the most interesting 
part of the Rhine, while below Cologne and above 
Bingen the scenery becomes flat and uninter- 
esting. We now enter on the most beautiful 
portion, every rock-crowned ruin having some 


interesting legend attached to it. Shortly after 
leaving Coblenz we come to the 

Castle of Stolzenfels, or “superb rock,” on 
the right, the property of the Royal family of 
Prussia. In 1235 the Princess Isabella Plan- 
tagenet, sister of Henry III. of England, who 
became the consort of the Emperor Frederick II., 
was received here, on her arrival from England, 
with a numerous suite. There is a fine view of 
the Rhine both ways from the terrace, the valley, 
and estuary of the River Lahn. Boppard, St. 
Goar, and Oberwesel are next passed to Bingen, 
where it is usual to take train for Mayence. 

Bingen. POPULATION, 10,000. HOTEL: 
Victoria, close to steamers and station (see 
advt). 

‘The great sight is the National Monument at 
Budesheim, in the famous Niederwald, on the 
opposite side of the Bhine. The National Monu- 
ment commemorates the unification of Germany 
and the foundation of the new German Empire 
in 1871. It was begun in 1877, and completed in 


. 
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1883. The figure of Germania is 33 feet high, on 
a pedestal 78 feet high. On the side of the 
pedestal facing the river are reliefs, symbolising 
the “ Wacht am Rhein,” and bearing portraits 
of the first Emperor, German Princes, Generals, 
and representatives of the troops from all the 
German States. The total cost of the monument 
was £55,000. 

To the right is Kreuznach (see Bathing 
Resorts). 

On the other side of the Rhine, almost facing 
Mayence is Biebrich, whence Wiesbaden (see 
Bathing Resorts Section) is easily reached by 
electric tram in a quarter of an hour. 

Mayence (Mainz). POPULATION, 110,000. 

Horets :— 

HOLLANDE — Opposite steamers 

place (see advt.). 

Rhine ; Angleterre ; Central; Zum Karpfen. 
Post OFFIcE.—7, Bahnhof Strasse. 
CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, the course, 50 pfennige. 

Electric and Steam Trams. 

Mayence has a large garrison. This city 
contains much that is interesting and worthy of 
visiting—the Library, for instance, contains 
upwards of 130,000 volumes, besides rare MSS. 
Amongst the valuable works conspicuous are the 
Psaiterium of 1459, the Catholicon of 1460 (said 


landing 


| to be printed by Gutenberg), and a Bible of 1462. 


Museum, with fine Roman antiquities. Two 


| celebrated brass doors, and the Memorie Kapelie 


at the Cathedral. 


Gutenberg, the inventor of movable type for 
printing, was born here; a bronze statue, by 
Thorwaldsen, was erected by public expense in 
1838 to his memory, and may be seen in the 
square bearing his name; there is another in 
the Cathedral. 

OBJECTS OF NoTICE.—The Fortifications and 
Gardens; Cathedral; Park; New Bridge; 
Theatre ; Teutonic House ; Electoral Palace and 
Museum; Gutenberg Museum; St. Joseph’s 
Chapel; and the Park; Eigelstein, or Tomb of 
Drusus (in the Citadel, order required) ; a Roman 
Aqueduct, and Schiller’s Monument. A short 
distance from the city, the junction of the River 
Main with the Rhine takes place. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main is only three-quarters 
of an hour by, train| from Mayence. 
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Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
HOTELS :— 
HOTEL FRANKFURTER Hor—On the Kaiser- 
platz, first class throughout (see advt.). 
HOTEL ConTINENTAL—Family hotel, facing 
Central Station (see advt. 
HOTEL MoNoPoL AND METROPOL—Facing 
Central Station. 
BASELER Hor (Christliches Hospiz)—Rooms 
from 2 mks. (see advt.). 
H.B.M. CONSUL-GENERAL.—E. B. 
Speyer, Esq. 
Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFIce.—In the Zeil. 
CONVEYANCES.—Motor Cabs, for 600 metres, 
50 pfennige. Electric Trams. 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral; His- 
torical Museum ; Goethe House and Museum ; 
Union of Germany Monument; the Rémer; 
Old Bridge; Opera Housc. Stadel Art In- 
stitute: This collection is one of the most 
important in Germany. It includes Rembrandt's 
Binding of Samson (acquired in 1905), Jan Van 
Eyck’s Madonna of Lucca, Rubens’ Aged States- 
man (bequeathed to the Institute, 1907), and 
L. Cranach the Elder’s “ Prince’s Altar from 
Torgav.” 

The Rhine Tour is generally concluded at 
Mayence, but the steamers take passengers as 
far as Mannheim. The only place of great 
historical interest passed between Mayence and 
Mannheim is 

Worms. POPULATION, 46,819. HoTels: Alter 
Kaiser; Hartmann; Europaischer Hof. 

Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Kamijerer 
Strasse. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Luther’s Monu- 
ment (an imposing memorial consisting of a 
massive platform on which is erected a colossal 
statue of Luther, 10 feet high); Cathedral (a fine 
example of Romanesque architecture); Paulus 
Kirche (Paulus Museum of Roman and Frankish 
antiquities). 

Mannhelm. POPULATION, 193,379. 
Park; National; Deutscher Hof. 

H.B.M. ConsuL.—Dr. Paul Ladenburg. 

U.8. ConsuL.—8. H. Shank, Esq. 

Post OFFICE.—Parade Platz. 


POPULATION, 415,000. 


Von 


Horzts : 


CONVEY ANCES.—Cabs (Taximeter), 600 metres, ' 


8u pfennige. Electric Trams. 


Rooms from 2.50 mks. | 
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The last town in the Rhine tour is Mannheim. 
There is little to attract the tourist in this 
essentially modern town, planned on the Ameri- 
can chess-board model, with rectangular blocks 
| of houses, the streets indicated by numbers, &c. 
| Consequently to most travellers it is regarded 
merely as the starting place for Heidelberg. 

Heldelberg (See also page xIvi). POPULATION, 
| 56,016. 

Horets :— 

METROPOLE AND MoNOPOLE—New modern 

hotel (see advt.). 

Schloss; Victoria; Pring Carl; Grand; 

Europe, ete. (see “ Bradshaw's Guide.”’) 
Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Opposite the 
| Station. 
| ConvEYANcES.—Cabs (Taximeter), 
| metre, 50 pfennige. Electric Trams. 
| Railway to the Castle. 

ENGLISH CHURCH. 

Heidelberg, charmingly situated among wooded 
hills, has little besides its famous Castle to 
attract the sightseer. It is one of the oldest 
university towns in Germany, and a great 
educational centre, but has no galleries or 
museums of great importance. 

The Schloss (Castle) dominates the town on a 
height 640 feet above the sea. It is a most 
magnificent ruin—a maze of shattered courts, 
halls, and towers, and fountains surrounded by 
gardens. The earliest building was erected near 
the end of the 12th century; a more imposing 
building was erected in the 14th century, this 
being strongly fortified during the 15th and 16th 
centuries, and after an almost complete restora- 
tion the final catastrophe was caused by lightning 
in 1764. In one part of the Schloss is a collection 
of miscellaneous antiquities and objects of art. 
The “Great Tun of Heidelberg” is one of the 
chief lions of the Castle. It was built in 1751, 
and holds 49,000 gallons. The Castle suffered 
| much from the French, | who took it no leas than 
| three times during the 17th century—the last 
| time in 1693, when Marshal de Lorge, the French 
general, dismantled and almost completely 
destroyed it. 

The bathing resorts in the vicinity of the 
Rhine, such as Ems, Homburg, Kreuznsch, 
Langen Schwalbach, Nauheim, Wiesbaden, etc., 
are included in the Bathing Resorts section, as 
also are. those, in the) Black Forest. 


1 kilo- 
Cable 


Figures indicate mileages fram FRANKFORT 
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Frankfort, 


4 


JET: 
PDarmstadt W 
‘ 


THE BLACK FOREST. 


Journeying southward, following the Bhine to 
i Switzerland, the main line on the right bank of 
| the river; from Carlsruhe southwards skirts the 
western ‘side of the Black Forest, running 
through Offenburg, Appenweier, and Freiburg; 
and those who desire to enter this charming 
district of wooded hills and valleys may do so 
from Carlsruhe, Baden, or further southwards 
from Freiburg, and leave it at Singen, entering 
Switzerland at Schaffhausen, or passing on to 
Constance. The railway, which leaves the main 
line at Offenburg, goes through the Black Forest 
via Hornberg and Donaueschingen. This is the 
Schwarzwald Railway, a singularly picturesque 
line, where, on a smaller scale we have repeated 
the loops, corkscrew curves, and other engineering 
wonders of the St. Gothard. 


Freiburg (for description see next page) is the 
starting point of the celebrated Héllental Bahn, 
running from that place to Donaueschingen. 
The most beautiful part of the line is between 
Freiburg and Titisee, from which place there are 
motor services to St. Blasien, Todtmoos, Wald- 
shut, the Feldberg, and other interesting places. 


Offenburg. PoPULATION, 15,400. Horeis: 
Bahnhof ; Union. 

Here the main line from Baden to Basle is 
left. The English visitor will be surprised to find 
here a statue to Sir Francis Drake, as the “ intro- 
ducer of the potato into Europe.” 


Freudenstadt. PoPuLATION, 7,300. 

HOTEL :— 

BLACK FOREST HOTEL—Close to station. 
First class. Winter sports. 

Beautiful situation, in the midst of enormous 
Pine forests, about 380 feet above the sea. Pure 
air and extensive walks. Good centre for 
excursions in the Black Forest. There is a Kur 
Theatre, with woodland fetes, music, tennis, 
shooting, etc. 


. ™ HMornberg (see advt., page xii), 264 miles. 
POPULATION, 3,000. HOTELS: Schloss Hornberg; 
' Bear. 

€ A favourite summer resort, with good hotels 
; and pleasant walks. It is here that the most 
interesting part )of|(the_line begins—tunnels, 
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viaducts, high embankments, deep cuttings, and 
bridges follow in rapid succession, the gradients | 
averaging about 1 in 50 feet. | 

The central point, and almost the highest of | 
this line, is Triberg (HoTELS: Schwarzwald ; | 
Bellevue; Wehrle), 35 miles, which is well 
known as an air-cure resort. It is the centre of 
the clock-making industry. The great attraction 
to tourists here are the Gutach Falls, which are , 
the finest in this part of Germany. 


Villingen (see also advt. pages). POPULATION, 
9,500. HoTeEL: WALD and KURHAUS, 
all the year (see advt.). 

Charmingly situated in the midst of pine 
forests, and near two stations. An important 
industrial town, and one of the centres of the 
clock-making industry. It contains many relics 
of ancient walls, and other antiquities. St. 
Michael’s Tower, the Rathhaus, and the Minster | 
Church are of considerable interest. 

Durtheim (see page 81) is reached by a branch 
line from Villingen. 

Donaueschingen (see also page ii). 
TION, 3,800. 

HOTEL :— 


Zum ScuUrzEN—First class, standing in its 
own park (advt. on cover). 

‘This interesting town, 62 miles from Offenburg, 
was partly destroyed by fire in 1908. The chief 
object of interest is the spring near the walls of 
the castle, from which the Danube takes its 
source. Here is a group of statuary, with an 
inscription indicating the height above sea level 
and the distance to the sea. A small but choice 
collection of pictures (Holbein the Elder, Cronach 
the Elder, and other masters) in the Karlsbau. | 
Donaueschingen is the junction for the pictur- | 
esque Héllenthal Bahn, between this place and 
Freiburg, which was completed in 1887, and 
opens up to the tourist even finer and more 
beautiful scenery than the older Schwarzwald 
Railway. 

Titisee. 

HOTEL :— 

HOTEL TIT1IsEE—Winter and summer resort. | 
Moderate pensioa (sce advt.). 

A small but picturesque resort, taking its name 
from the neighbouring lake. It is the most con- 
venient centre for the Feldberg, and offers 
considerable winter sport attractions. 


open | 


PopuLa- 


| from Titisee. 
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‘Schiuchsee. 

HOTEL :-— 

HorTen SteERNEN—Comfortable family hotel. 
Moderate pension (see advt.). 

On the road between Titisee and St. Blasien ; 
reached by motor-bus from the former place. 
Summer and winter season (winter sport). 

8t. Blasien (see also page xxxii). HoTgL: Kur- 
haus. 

A climatic health resort, reached by motor 
In former days it was celebrated 
for its vast Benedictine Abbey ; now itis widely 
known as a summer and winter resort, specially 
recommended in cases of lung weakness and 
nervous breakdown. The Kurhaus, which is 
open from May to October, provides all kinds of 
baths. Many excursions to the Feldberg and 
other attractive places. 

Freiburg (see also advt.. pages). POPULATION, 
83,300. 

HOTELS :— 

HoTeL EvRoPE—On the promenade, in fine 
garden. First class (see advt.). 

VicroriA—Near station and Post Office (see 
advt.). 

Vitta ScHONECK—Pension from M 4.50 
(sze advt.). 

The great sight at Freiburg is the Cathedral 
(one of the finest examples of Gothic architecture 
in Germany); it was begun some time in the 
12th century, but not completed until 1513; 
the special features are the tower, 380 feet high, 
and the high altar-piece; the interior contains 
monuments and paintings, good stained windows, 
carved woodwork (Adoration of the Magi in the 
transept); pulpit stated to be made out of one 
block of stone. i 

Continuing the line from Donaueschingen, we 
follow the pleasant valley of the Upper Danube, 
past Neudingen, Geisingen, and Hintschingen. 
‘At Hittingen (77 miles) the line tunnels through 
the watershed of the Rhine and the Danube. 
The best of the Black Forest scenery has now 
been passed, and continuing along the foot of - 
the ruined fortress of Hohenturel (a kind of 
Wurtemburgian “enclave” on Baden soil), we 
reach the southern terminus of the Schwarzwald 
Railway at Singen (93 miles). 

Singen. POPULATION, 9,000. 


HOTELS : — 


‘ Schweizerhof; Krone. 
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Singen is a frontier station between Baden and 
Switzerland, and the Customs examination takes 


place here, while the frontiers of Wurtemberg, ; 
Bavaria, and Austria are not far off. It makes | 


a cheap and convenient centre for excursions to 
the Falls of the Rhine, the Lakes of Zurich and 
Konstanz, and the southern portion of the Black 
Forest. 


Konstanz, Porvtation, 28,000. 
Hore :-— 
InseL—The leading hotel; formerly a 


Dominican Convent (see advt.). 


CoNnvEYANCcES.—Motor Boats, 50 pf. the round 
trip; Ordinary Boats, 40 pf. per hour. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral (fine bas- 
reliefs); many fine medieval houses (Zur Hohen 
Hafen, Hotel Barbarossa) ; Rosengarten Museum 
(antiquities, relics of ancient lake dwellers, 
natural history collections); Town Hall (16th 
century Renaissance building); Kauf-haus, or 
Guild Hall (built in 1388), Great Council of 
Constance held here 1414-1418; Hussenstein—- 
4.e., Huss’ Stone (a rugged pile of masonry, 
marking the spot where Huss and Jerome of 
Prague were martyred). 


Friedrichshafen is a popular resort on the 
north side of the Lake, with many summer 
visitors for the bathing and fishing. KURGARTEN 
HOTEL, overlooking the Lake (see advt.). 

This route to Switzerland is certainly the most 
picturesque, 


would prefer the direct route—Mayence to Basle, 
via Worms and Strassburg, in about 6 hours, by 
express. 

South of Friedrichshafen, on the lake, is 
Lindau. POPULATION, 6,000. 

HOTEL :-— 

HOTEL BAaYgRISCHER Hor—The 
hotel in Lindau. 
advt.). 

It is the terminus of the Bavarian State 
Railways, and an important railway junction. 
There is also a considerable steamboat traffic. 
In the Rathhaus (15th century) there is a good 
collection of antiquities, and the town is further 
interesting as being close to the Zeppelin Airship 
Station. a 

Switzerland can also be approached via Schaff- 
hausen and Zurich (via Bulach). 

L 


leading 
Pension terms (sec 


but is better adapted for the | 
leisured traveller. Those with leas time to spare | 
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Schaffhausen. PorvuLation, 17,000. HOTELS 
National; Riese; Muller. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 

Electric Railway to Falls of the Rhine (Neu- 
hausen) in 13 minutes (20 ¢.). 

FALLS OF THE RHINE.—Though not by any 
means the highest, yet in view of the enormous 
volume of water, one of the finest waterfalls in 
Europe. The Fall consists of three cascades 
falling over an irregular ledge, 60 fect high near 
one bank, 48 feet high near the other. The Falls 
proper are from 50 feet to 80 feet, but, if the 
rapids and cataracts immediately preceding are 
reckoned, the total height of the Falls is about 
100 feet ; in June and July, when the river is in 
full flow, the rainbows formed by the sun shining 
through the spray, which may often be seen in 
| the early morning and late afternoon, are ex- 
| ceedingly beautiful. Best point of view, one of 
| the rocks that rise above the Falls; the access 
is by boat (no danger) and railed path; 1 or 2 
persons, 3 francs and small fee. The Falls are 
illuminated four times a week, from June 1st 
until July 15th, and every evening after until 
the end of September. 


ROUTE 13. 


NORTHERN CAPITALS: 


| COPENHAGEN, GOTHENBURG, CHRISTIANIA, 
| STOCKHOLM, HELSINGFORS, AND ST. PETERSBURG. 


There are several overland routes to the Baltic 
and the Northern Capitals, but the principal 
through routes are via Flushing or Hook of 
| Holland, and via Cologne. 


{| (1) Via Flushing (for the journey London to 
| Flushing, see Route 1). The route is through 
Breda-Wesel THaltern, Munster, Osnabruck, 
| Bremen, and Hamburg (17} hours). 

Via Hook of Holland (for journey London 
j to Hook of Holland, see Route 1). The route 
| is through Rotterdam, Utrecht, and Amersfoort, 


| joining the route from Flushing at Osnabruck. 


(2) Via Cologne (20% hours). Though a few 
hours longer than the Flushing route, it is far 
, More interesting, and there is only one change 
| (Cologne) between Ostend and Hamburg (for 
} journey from London to Cologne, see Route 12). 
| The Flushing-Hamburg route is joined at 
Haltern, 
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Other routes to Hamburg are via Amsterdam 
or Antwerp. Travellers via Amsterdam join the 
through route at Osnabruck, and those starting 
from Antwerp at Rosendaal. But through 
carriages are only run on certain trains. 


All these five routes have one point in common | 


—they all pass through Hamburg, which is as 
much the gateway to the Northern Capitals as 
Basle is to Switzerland. 

Fares, etc., see page 1. 

For trips to Christiania, Stockholm, Helsing- 
fors, and St. Petersburg, it is to be observed that 
through carriagea—ist. 2nd, and 3rd class—also 
sleeping cars, 1st and 2nd class—are run over 
the steam ferry route, Sassnitz-Trelleborg, 
between Hamburg and Christiania, and between 
Berlin and Stockholm. 

Spa Rovres.—Wilson Line: 
Gothenburg, and Christiania. 
Gothenburg and Stockholm. Finland Line: 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Helsingfors, Abo, and 
St. Petersburg. United Shipping Co. : St. Peters- 
burg. Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway : 
Copenhagen. B. & N. Line: Christiania. Ham- 
burg Steamers : Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway, 
from Goole. Great Central Railway, from 
Grimsby. Wilson Line, from Hull; also from 
Leith, Newcastle, and West Hartlepool. 


Osnabruck is the junction through which 
passengers from England by all routes pass, and 
the intervening country is, for the most, part, 


Copenhagen, 


undulating, sparsely wooded, and of little | 


interest. ‘ 

Bremen. POPULATION, 246,827. HOTELS: 
Hillman’s; Central; Alberti; Europe. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs (taximeter), 10 minutes, 
70 pfennige. Electric Trams. 

Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFicz.—In the Dom- 
sheide. 

H.B.M. CoysuL.—C. Mosle, Esq. 

U.S. ConsuL.—W. T. Fee, Esq. 

GoLr.—9-hole course at Horn, 20 minutes by 
electric tram. 

‘An old Hanse town on the Weser, 44 miles from 
the sea. There are some medieval buildings, but 
the Cathedral, Rathhaus, etc., have been restored 
and modernised. Liebfrauenkirche is the most 
interesting of the old ehurches. Kunsthalle, 
Museum, Library, Wall-Anlagen Promenade, etc. 


Thule Line: | 
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| Bremerhaven (POPULATION, 25,000) and Gees- 
| temunde (POPULATION, 23,625) are opposite each 
| other, where the Geeste flows into the mouth of 
the Weser. The railway station for both places 
is at Geestemunde. HorTgis:—At Geeste- 
munde—Mannover, Lehrke ; at Bremerhaven— 
Beermann, Homfeld, Lohr. Bremerhaven, the 
seaport of Bremen, has extensive docks and ship- 
building yards, and is a growing, thriving place. 
Lighthouse. Church, with lofty spire. Geeste- 
munde has a large fishery interest, and a 
petroleum harbour. 

H.B.M. VicE-ConsuL.—N. C. Haag, Esq. 

Guxhaven. Popu.atiox, 12,000. HOTEL: 
Belvedere. 

Situated at the mouth of the Elbe, it is the 
port of departure for Heligoland, to which island 
there is a steamer daily (except Sunday). In 
| summer it is also a watering place much fre- 
quented by Hamburgers. 

Heligoland. HoTeL: Victoria. 

This sandstone islet, little more than a mile 
long, has an invigorating but mild climate, and 
is a popular German bathing station. Since it 
was ceded to Germany by Great Britain in 1890, 
it has been strongly fortified. A large casino has 
also been built, while the names of the streets 
have been changed—Wellington Street, for 
instance, becoming Moltke Street. The chief 
bathing place is on Sandy Island, which is to 
Heligoland what the Lido is to Venice. 
| ‘The run from Bremen to Hamburg (70 miles) 
is through most uninteresting country, and by 
express takes but 1$ hours. 

Hamburg. - POPULATION, 932,166. 

HOTELS (see advt. pages) :— 

ESPLANADE HOTEL—One of finest hotels 
on the Continent. Opposite Botanical 
Gardens. : 

HoreL 7UM KRONPRINZEN — Near Central 
Station. Modern. First class. Rooms 
from 3 marks. 

Post OFFICE.—Stephansplatz. 
| ConvEYANCES.—Taximeter Cabs, 80 pfennigs 
| for 1,200 metres. Motor Cabs. 
| ENoiisH CHURCH SERVICE. 

H.B.M. ConsvL-GEnRRAL.—W. 

| Bea. 
i UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL.—R. P. 
| Skinner, Esq. 

Go.¥r.—9-hole course at Reinbek. 


R. Hearn, 
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An old Hanse town, and now the chief port of | 
Germany, if not of Continental Europe. Five | 
miles of quays along the north shore of the Elbe. | 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Nicolai Kirche ; | 
Gothic Tower (473 feet), third highest in Europe, 
sculpture, and stained glass; Katharinen 
Kirche has old paintings; Michaclis Kirche, 
tower (426 feet); Petri Kirche. A little north of 
Nicolai Kirche are the Bérse (Exchange) and 
Rathhaus (Town Hall). In the Kunsthalle, 
north-east side of the Binnen-Alster, are | 
extensive collections of paintings, engravings, 
and casts. Gewerbeschule (Industrial Museum), 
in the Steinthor Platz. Johanneum, in Speersort, 
contains College, Oity Library, 300,000 vols., 
5,000 MSS., and Museum of Antiquities, Zoo- 
logical Gardens, and Botanic Gardens; ' 
Hagenbeck’s Zoological Park (Stellingen). | 

In summer the Binnen-Alster, a beautiful | 
sheet of water, is the centre of attraction; this | 
is the best quarter, 
private dwellings. 

Altona (POPULATION, 172,533. HOTEL: 
Kaiserhof) is practically a residential suburb | 
of Hamburg. The favourite Hamburg prom- 
enade, the Palmaille, is here. In the Roman 
Catholic Church is an altar-piece, reputed to 
be by Murillo. In the Ottensen Cemetery is 
the grave of the poet Klopstock. 


HAMBURG TO COPENHAGEN AND 
CHRISTIANIA, VIA KIEL. 
Klel, POPULATION, 211,044, 
HOTELS :— 
HOTEL CONTINENTAL—Near station and | 
landing stage. Rooms from 3 marks. 
Germania ; Hansa; Berliner Hof. 

H.B.M. Vick-ConsvL.—A. Sartori, 
M.V.O. 

GoLr LINKS (9 holes) at Kitzeberg. i 

The Kiel Canal, officially known as the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Canal, was made by the German 
Government between 1887 and 1895, and cost ; 
about eight millions, It is 61} miles long, its 
depth is 20} feet, and its surface width 219 feet. | 
It was made originally rather for strategic than | 
commercial purposes, with the object of allowing | 
large war vessels to pass between the Baltic and - 
the North Sca without attempting the long 
and difficult navigation of the Skagger Rack 
and the Sound. 


with many handsome | 


Esq., 


@ historical interest from 


| Swedish town of Helsingborg. 


: drowned. 
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From Kiel, the crossing by steamer to Korsoer 
takes about 5} hours. It is about 70 miles by 
rail from Korsoer across the Zealand Island to 
Copenhagen. 

Roskilde. 
Prindsen. 

Some 20 miles from the Danish capital, and a 
town of great historical interest. It was formerly 
the capital of Denmark. The chief sights are 
the old Castle; St. Lucius’ Gothic Cathedral 
(founded in Canute’s time), marked by three 


POPULATION, 6,000. Hore.: 


| slender spires; Tombs of Queen Margaret and 


other Sovereigns. 

Rail to Kallundborg, on the Great Belt, and 
Masnedsund, opposite Orehoved, in Falster. 

Copenhagen (see page 27). 

From Copenhagen the direct route to 
Christiania is by rail to Elsinore, steam ferry 
to Helsingborg (not to be confused with 


| Helsingor, the Danish name of Elsinore), and 


thence by rail, via Gothenburg. 

Elsinore. POPULATION, 11,000. 
Jernbane. 

A town of some commercial importance, and of 
its connection with 
Shakespere’s “ Hamlet.” Elsinore commands the 
narrow entrance of the Sound, and is opposite the 
The Cathedral 
has some remarkable monuments ; but the most 
interesting pile is the Gothic Castle of Kronborg, 
built 1574-84 by Frederic II., and since 
modernised, including a chapel, picture gallery, 
and lighthouse, with a fine view over land and 
sea. The ghost scene in “ Hamlet” is placed 
on the battlements of the Castle, and the guide 
will not hesitate to point out the grave of 
Hamlet, and the pool where Ophelia was 
The Royal Castle of Marienborg ; 
the Marienlyst Convent; and Hallebaek, a 
bathing resort, are near. Across the strait, 1} 
to 3 miles wide, by steam ferry in 20 minutes to 

Helsingborg. PopuLation, 33,348, HOoTELs : 
Continental ; Angleterre. 

H.B.M. VICE-ConsuL.—C. G. M. Westrup 
Esq. 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY. 

A busy port and neatly built modern town. 
Karnan Tower, an ancient pentagonal strong- 
hold, 100 feet high, commands a good view. 
Charles XIV, (Bernadotte) landed here in 1810. 


HOTEL: 
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Excursions to Helsau and Ramlosa mineral 
springs, the Hogana porcelain works, and Kulla- 
gard Hill and Lighthouse, 615 feet. 

From HELSsinerora by rail, 151 miles to 
+othenburg, and 373 miles to Christiania. The 
line runs due north to Engelholm, on the 


Kattegat; then north-west round the bay to 
Halmstad (POPULATION, 18,342. Horet: 
Martenson. H.B.M. VICE-CoNsULATE.—G. T. 


Schele, Esq.), the capital of Halland. On, still 
near the coast, past Falkenberg and Varberg, to 


Gothenburg, or Goteborg. POPULATION, 
167,813. HOTELS: Hagland; Gota Kallare. 

Post OFFIcE.—Skeppsbro (opposite the 
landing place of the sea steamers). 

ENGLISH CHURCH.—St. Andrew’s. 

H.B.M. ConsvL.—John Duff, Esq. 

UNITED STATES ConsUL.—S. J. Fuller, Esq. 

GoL¥.—9-hole course at Hofas. 


A thriving commercial town and busy seaport 
on the Gota-elf; canals spanned by handsome 
bridges; good boulevards and parks. The 
Ruins of Bohus Castle, on Kung Elf, in the 
suburbs, are the only antiquities of note. 


GOTHENBURG TO STOCKHOLM { 


By rail, via Falképing, Cathrineholm, and | 
Sédertelje is the shortest and quickest route, 
284 miles in 10 hours. The more picturesque 
tourist route is by way of the Géta Canal (1810- 
39), the chief line of water communication 
through Sweden from Stockholm. It cost about 
£700,000. The Canal joins the Lakes Asplangen, 
Roxen, Boren, Motala, Vetter, Bottensjén, 
Viken, and Vener. It begins properly at 
Séderképing; and the steamers from Riddar- 
holmen (Stockholm) reach it by Lake Malar, 
the Gulf of Telge, the Canal of Sdédertelje, the 
Gulf of Tranné, and that of Slitbaken, which 
leads direct to the Géta Canal. There are quick 
steamers on this Canal between Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, taking 3 days and 2 nights; the 
fare is not high, and the living is both good and 
cheap. OBJECTS OF INTEREST on the Canal :— 
Some five hours from Gothenburg are the fine 
Falls of Trolihdttan ; sufficient time is allowed 
to see these and the splendid locks. HoTELs at 
Trollhattan; Jernvags; Utsigten. At Lake 
Vetter the scenery is generally somewhat flat, 
but there is a good variety of lake ana river 


° 
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shore, pretty wooded islands, and bold head- 
lands. At Roxen there are several locks, and 
there is time to visit the old Monastery of 


| Vreta. 


Stockholm (see page 64). 


GOTHENBURG TO CHRISTIANIA 


By rail, 222 miles in 8 hours. The route 
taken is along the outlet from Lake Vener to 
Trollhéttan Falls, then across the stream and 
on north to Mellerud, where the trunk line 
north to Séderhamn is left for Fredrikshald, 
60 miles through not uninteresting country, 
well timbered and watered. 

The frontier is between Mon and Kornsé, 
about 25 miles from Fredrikshald (POPULATION, 
15,690. HoTELS: Grand; Iversens), a town 
beseiged in 1718, when Charles XII. was killed ; 
the station for the Sarpfos, or Falls of the 
Glommen. Round the creek by Sarpsborg, in 
the Skagger Rack, and on 85 miles, via Mors and 
Ski, along the east shore of the Christiania Fiord 
to Christiania. 


HAMBURG TO COPENHAGEN, 
VIA FREDERICIA. 


This route, which occupies 11} hours, entails 
a long railway journey through Schleswig- 
Holstein, but the crossing of the Sound takes 
only an hour and a quarter, and there are 
through sleeping carriages for the night trains. 


COPENHAGEN TO STOCKHOLM, 
VIA MALMO. 

This is the quickest route, there being two 
express through services daily; the night 
service in 12 hours. From Copenhagen to 
Malmé by steamer in 1} hours. 

Malmé. PoPULATION (1910), 88,158. 

HOTELS: Savoy; Kramer's. E 

H.B.M. Vice-ConsuL.—F. J. Carter, Esq. 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY. 

Capital of Skane, a fortified port and former 
Hanse town in the south of Sweden, on the 
Sound, opposite Copenhagen; with a fine pier 
harbour. St. Peter's restored Gothic Church 
(1319). Tyska (Caroli) Church, with portrait 
of Luther. Government House, where Charles 
XV. died, 1872. Town Hall (Radhus), a good 
oid brick pile... House of Kock and Suell, in 
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Suellsgatan. Old Castle (now a prison), where 
Bothwell was confined. Glove and woollen 
factories, Distance to Lund, 1} Swedish miles; 
to Ystad, 6 Swedish miles. 

From Malmé to Stockholm, 384 miles, by 
railway, mostly through uninteresting, hungry- | 
looking country, slopes covered with much | 
small timber, wide valleys, with lakes, streams, 
and swamps. 

Elmhult, 83 miles, the birthplace of Linneus. 

Linképing, 244 miles, on Lake Roxen, has 9 
12th century Gothic Cathedral, Castle, and old 
Town Hall. 

Norrk6ping, 270 miles. POPULATION, 46,416. 
HOTELS: Stora; Gota; Standard. 

H.B.M. Vicg-Consut.—G. F. A. Enhérning, 
Esq. 

An industrial town and seaport on the Motala 
estuary; quite modern and unpicturesque. 

Sédertelje, 360 miles, on the southern outlet 
from Malaren Fiord, a straggling industrial 
town in a bleak, agricultural district. On across 
the island, 23} miles, to the Central Station. 


Stockholm (see page 64). 


STOCKHOLM TO ST. PETERSBURG. 

By Finland Line Steamers, sailing four times 
a week during the summer months, calling at 
Hango and Helsingfors, the voyage occupying 
44 hours. 

The same line also has a aily service between 
Abo and Stockholm, in connection with the 
through service London - Harwich - Berlin - St. 
Petersburg. From Abo there are direct through 
carriages, with restaurant cars, to St. Petersburg. 
Fare, 50-20 kroner (exclusive of food) from 
Stockholm to St. Petersburg. 


Abe (pronounced Obo). PorvLation, 50,000. 

HorTets: Phonix; Hamburger Bors. 

‘H.B.M. Vicz-Consvt.—8. W. Wancke, Esq. 

The former capital of Finland, on the east side 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, in face of the Aland 
Islands archipelago; consisting of houses of | 
painted wood and stone, with wide streets. View 
from the observatory. Mean winter temperature, 
21°. 

The Archbishop’s brick Cathedral has a fine 
organ, chapels with good ironwork gates, and 
frescoes illustrating Finnish history. Govern- 


ment House; Theatre; Statues of Brake and 
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Porthan. Tea Gardens. Ancient Castle in the 
mouth of the river. University removed to 
Helsingfors after the great fire of 1820. 

The Island of Runsala is called the “ paradise 
of Finland ” (because of its almost unique oaks). 
It has several villas, and can be reached by 
steamer every hour, or by cabs. 


Rail along the coast to Karis and Helsingfors, 
and north-east to Toijala for Tammerfors, thence 
to Wasa or Nikolaistad and Torned, at the head 
of the Gulf of Bothnia, opposite Haparanda, on 
the Torned Estuary in Sweden. Post to Avasaksa, 
a hill just in the Arctic Circle, the point 


| farthest south from which the Midnight Sun can 
| be seen, June 19th to 25th. 


Hango. Popunation, 7,500. HOTEL: Grand. 

H.B.M. Vicg-ConsuL.—v. Cajirenius, Esq. 

A modern town; port kept open by an ice- 
breaking steamer. Rail to Karis for Helsingfors 
and Abo. 

Holsingtors (see page 58). 


HELSINGFORS TO ST. PETERSBURG 
BY SEA. 

The steamer passes close under the strong 
fortress of Sveaborg, the “Gibraltar of the 
Baltic.” It was taken from the Swedes in 1789, 
and bombarded by the Allied fleets in 1854. 
Further up the Gulf are Lovisa, and Fredrick- 
shavn (POPULATION, 3,400), where the Swedes 
ceded Finland in 1809. 

Kotka. HorzL: Socictetshus. 

H.B.M. VIcE-ConsvuL.—A. Gullichsen, Esq. 


Chief seat of the timber trade, at the mouth 
of the Kymmene, about 100 miles from Helsing- 
fors, and Russian naval station. 

Viborg (not to be confounded with the Danish 
Viborg). POPULATION, 30,586. 


Horets : Societetshus; Andrea; Belvedere. 
H.B.M. Vick-ConsuL.—V. Frisk, Esq. 
UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY. 

A port about 80 miles from St. Petersburg, 
on the Helsingfors line, in a picturesque spot. 
The ruined citadel marks where the first town 
was built by the Swedes. Imatra Falls, or 
rather continuous Rapids, half-a-mile long, are 
22 miles distant by rail. Good hotel; fine 
views ; excellent fishing. 
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Kronstadt. PoPuLATION, 66,624. 

H.B.M. Vice-Consun.—A. Fishwick, Esq. 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY. 

‘A very strongly fortified port, with extensive 
dockyards and a naval arsenal. 

St. Petersburg (see page 54). 

Finland can be reached from London, over- 
land, by rail to St. Petersburg, thence via 
Viborg to most towns or ports in the “ Land 
of the Thousand Lakes.” 


HAMBURG TO COPENHAGEN 
AND CHRISTIANIA, VIA WARNEMUNDE. 

Since the establishment of the train-ferry 
from Warnemunde to Gjedser (26 miles), it is 
possible to travel from Berlin to the Scandi- 
navian capitals without change of carriage, the 
whole train being taken on the steam-ferry. 
‘After passing Lubeck, the mail line from Berlin 
is joined at 

Rostock. POPULATION, 65,377. 
Fiirst Blucher ; Rostocker Hof. 

H.B.M. VicE-ConsuL.—H. Ohlerich, Esq. 

A picturesque town on the River Warnow, 
with a considerable shipping trade. Rathhaus, 
erected 1265, in Neuer Market. (Close by is 
the 15th century Gothic Church) Marien 
Kirche; University in Blucher Platz; and 
Jacobi Kirche (14th century), a few yards 
north of Blucher Platz ‘(named after the 
Marshal, who was born here). 

The journey by express from Gjedser to 
Copenhagen is done in 3} hours. (For Copen- 
hagen to Christiania, see page 163). 

There is a daily through sleeping car service 
of the International Sleeping Car Company 
from Hamburg to Copenhagen, leaving 
Hamburg towards midnight, and reaching 
Copenhagen early in the forenoon following. 


HAMBURG TO STOCKHOLM, VIA 
SASSNITZ AND MALMO. 

This is another steam-ferry service, the 
whole train being carried on the ferry-steamer 
from Sassnitz, on Rugen Island, to Trelleborg, 
but the crossing takes over 4 hours—about 
double the length of the Warnemunde crossing. 

At Stralsund the line from Hamburg joins 
the Berlin-Stockholm mail route. 

Sassnitz, HoTEL: Fahrnberg. 


HOrTEIs : 


. 
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A pretty little bathing station on the Island 


| of Rugen; an island, it may be parenthetically 


remarked, which has played a big part in the 
world’s history, for hence came Odoacer, the 
conqueror of mighty Rome. . 

The above are the best Overland routes to 
the Scandinavian capitals, but in summer any 
of the numerous Passenger S.S. Services from 
London, Hull, Grimsby, ete., might be preferred. 

The most direct route to Copenhagen is by 
steamer from Harwich (four times weekly) to 
Esbjerg, and then via Fredericia and Nyborg 
and Korscer. 

Esbjerg. POPULATION, 
Central; Royal. 

H.B.M. ConsuL.—J. Nielsen, Esq. 

A new and thriving commercial port on the 
west coast of Jutland, opposite the Island of 
Fano, a popular seaside resort, with a good 
beach and extensive sand dunes, 

From Esbjerg to Lunderskov, 34 miles, and 
thence 20 miles to Frederi Ferry to Strib on 
Fiinen, or Fyen, in 15 minutes. On by rail past 
Middelfart, Aarup, and Tommerup, through un- 
interesting pastoral country (33 miles) to 

Odense (se sounded “‘say”). POPULATION 
(1911), 42,237. Horets: Grand ; Brockmann’s. 

H.B.M. Vice-ConsvL.—L. B. Muns, Esq. 

Capital of Fyen, an old town, 28 miles from 
Nyborg, on the Odense Fiord. Palace built by 


15,000. HOTELS: 


| Frederick IV. Gothic Cathedral of St. Knud 


(Canute), founded 11-12th centuries, with 
shrines and relics of St. Knud and St. Benedict ; 
elaborately worked triptych (more than three 
hundred figures) over the high altar. Museum 
of antiquities. House in which Hans Christian 
Andersen was born. 
Nyborg (52 miles). 
HoTEL: Postgaarden. 
H.B.M. Vice-ConsuL.—F. W. Manners, Esq. 
A fortified port on the Great Belt, with 
Citadel, an old Palace, and ancient Church. 
Nyborg to Korscer steam ferry in an hour and a 


POPULATION; 6,000. 


quarter. Through carriages are taken over 
on the ferry. 

Korsor. PoPULATION, 4,000. HOTELS: 
Korser; Store Belt. 


H.B.M. Vice-ConsuL.—R. C. Michell, Esq. 
By rail to Copenhagen, 69 miles, express in 
2 hours, 
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ROUTE 14. 
| (Nord Express Route.) 
LONDON, BERLIN, AND ST. 
PETERSBURG. 

For various Routes and Fares, see page 1. 

For St. Petersburg and Moscow the routes all 
pass through Berlin, and the Nord Express, 
which travels via Ostend and Brussels to Berlin, 
is the quickest to Russia, though not to Berlin. 

The Nord Express, a train de luxe, runs daily 
to Berlin; bi-weekly (Wednesdays and Satur- 
days) from Berlin to St. Petersburg ; and once 
| & week (Mondays) to Moscow. 

Supplementary fares (in addition to Ist class 
fares), Ostend to Berlin, £1 83. 6d.; to St. 
Petersburg, £3 143. 2d.; to Moscow, £3 19s. 

Passengers for St. Petersburg and Moscow 
have to take also “Grand Vitesse” tickets, 
costing £1 38. 7d. and £1 13s. 9d. respectively. 

NoTE.—Through passengers to Russia by any 
of the services from London must travel by the 
Nord Express, or, arriving at the Potsdam 
Station, drive across Berlin to the Friederich- 
stragse Station (fare, 2 marks; Juggage, 25pf. to 
1 mark each package extra). The ordinary 
Night Services from London alone have through 
connection with the express trains from Berlin 
' to Russia. 

The Calais route is via St. Omer and Haze- 
| brouck, through country of unpicturesque aspect 
but rich in historical associations, being the 
' battle-ground of the English and French struggles 
; in the Middle Ages. Through La Madeleine 
| Junction for 
Lille, 71 miles from Calais pier. POPULATION, 
| 218,000. 
| Hore. :— 
Evrore—First class; every convenience 
(see advt.). 
BRITISH AND UNITED STATES CONSULATES. 
The Place de la République is the busy centre ; 
_ it is reached in five minutes from the Est Station, 
by turning to the left past St. Maurice's Church, 
the only medimval building of importance that 
has survived the destructive wars of the Middle 
Ages. The Palais des Beaux Arts has a fine 
collection of Flemish and Dutch pictures. 
Library, with engravings. 
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From La Madeleine the train travels via 
Valenciennes to the Belgian frontier at Erque- | 
linnes, where it arrives in time to connect with 
the Nord Express coming from Paris. | 


After leaving Brussels (see page 25), the first 
town of importance is 


Liége, 296 miles. PoPuLaTIon (1909), 176,893. 
Horets: Suéde; Metropole; Notger. 


H.B.M. VicE-Coxsv1.—J. B. Dolphin, Esq. 

UNITED STATES CoNSUL.—A. Heingartner, : 
Esq. 

There is little to attract the ordinary tourist 
in this Belgian “ hardware capital,” except the 
Chureh of St. Jacques and the Palais de Justice, 
formerly the Bishop’s Palace. 

From Liége the line runs through the 
picturesque valley of the Vesdres, with clean, 
thriving, industrial villages, like Chaudfontaine | 
and Nessonvaux, to Pepinster, where a branch | 
line runs to Spa (see page 100). Leaving Spa the | 
line continues through the northern Ardennes | 
and Trois Ponts to Luxemburg (sce page 43). 
The German frontier is reached at Herbesthal, 
where the luggage is examined. The line 
skirts the Neutral Territory, and winds round 
through Burtscheid to 


Alx-la-Chapelle (sce Bathing Resorts). 

POPULATION, 156,000, 

CoNVEYANCES.—Taximeter cabs, 70 pf. per 
800 metres ; 10 pf. each additional 400 metres. 
Electric trams. 

Not only is Aix-la-Chapelle a prosperous manu- 
facturing centre and a favourite health resort, 
but historically it is the most important city in 
Germany. Indeed Aix, and not Cologne, was 
Charlemagne’s chief seat of empire north of the 
Alps. Its Cathedral, in historic and artistic 
interest, is hardly surpassed by that of Cologne. 

The Minster, the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
has been aptly described as an epitome of the 
history of Germany. “Its nucleus consists of 
the Byzantine-Romanesque octagon, built by 
Charlemagne, much altered in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. Its choir is a beautiful 
Gothic work of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. The fantastic roof is of the seven- | 
teenth century.” 

The Hochmunster contains the Throne of ; 
Charlemagne (lately restored) and the ancient | 
marble Sarcophagus which once contained the | 
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body of the Great Emperor-Saint (canonised in 
1165). The actual remains of Charlemagne are 
preserved in a silver reliquary in the Treasury 
(fee, 3 marks), Here also visitors are shown the 
Shrine of the Four Great Relics (swaddling clothes 


; of the Infant Christ, and other sacred garments), 


which are only shown once every seven years. 


Aix is situated amongst well-wooded hills, but 
these are soon passed, and the railway traverses 
an uninteresting plain, on which is Diiren, an 
important junction of Rhine valley tines, then 
reaches the Dieville slopes after crossing the Erft, 
and arrives at Cologne (see page 155), 279 miles 
from Calais, 305 miles from Paris, 


From Cologne the route is on the Rhine east 
bank from Deutz; on to Duisburg along the 


| Rhine, then via Dusseldorf to Dortmund, thus 


Passing through the industrial district of West- 
phalia. 
Dortmund. PopvuLATION, 214,333. 
Romaischer Kaiser; Kolnischer Hof. 
An old historic town, famous as the supreme 
court of the Vehmgericht in the 14th and 15th 
centuries, but now one of the largest industrial 
towns in Germany. A 
On to Bielefeld, and through wide valleys 
with low hills to 
Hanover. PoPuLATION (1910), 302,384. 
HOTELS :— 
RoyAL—Facing Central Station, quiet and 
select hotel (see advt.). 
BRISTOL—Opposite the 
clientéle (sce advt.). 
Kasten’s; Mussmann. 


H.B.M. Vice-ConsuL.—C. C. Stevenson, Esq. 


UNITED STATES ConsuL.—A. J. Thompson, 
Esq. 


HOTELS : 


station. English 


. Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES.—Ernst 
August Platz. 

CONVEYANCES.—Taximeter Cabs, 50 pfennige 
for 800 metres. Electric Trams, 10 to 25 
pfennige. 


ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICES. 


Hanover, the famous capital of the State of 
Hanover, annexed by Prussia after the Battle 
of Sadowa (1866), and now the capital of the 
Prussian Province of Hanover, is a favourite 
residential (city )with foreigners. 
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PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Konigliche 
Schloss; Old Schloss (a 14th century castle, 
with a tower nearly 300 feet high); Kestner 
Museum (Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
antiquities); Schloss Herrenhausen (formerly 
a residence of George I. and Cieorge II. of 
England); Zoological Gardens. 


Between Hanover and Berlin the direct journey 
is over a wide plain past Stendal, and is 
without picturesqueness until the pleasant 
suburbs of West Berlin are reached beyond 
Spandau, the famous fortress, where the great | 
Emergency War Reserve is kept, amounting, | 
it is said, to £6,000,000. 


An alternative route from Hanover to Berlin | 
is through Brunawick and Magdeburg. | 


Brunswick. POPULATION, 144,000. 


Hors. :— 


HOTEL PaRK—The leading hotel, with every 
convenience (see advt.). 


Brunswick is the capital of the Duchy of that 
name, and, although an industrial town, is 
exceedingly interesting. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Castle ; Museum, 
containing a fine picture gallery; Cathedral, 
12th century ; City Museum, in the Rathhaus. 
Fine medieval house in the Altstadt Markt. 


Berlin (see page 35). 


From Berlin the line crosses flat country, 
fairly wooded but often sandy, and always lacking 
interesting scenery. The route is via Cistrin, 
Landsberg, and Schneidemuhl to Dirschau 
on the Vistula, 265 miles from Berlin. 


: founded 1192). 


Dirschau is the junction for Dantsic (Danzig), | 
20 miles distant. 

Dantsic. PopuLaTion, 170,347. 

Horeis: Danzigerhof; Reichshof; Nord. | 


H.B.M. ConsvL.—A. Maclean, Esq. H 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs (taximeter), 50 pf. for 
1,000 metres. 
streets. 

Dantaic is the seat of the Government of West | 
Prussia, and the chief naval and commercial 
German port on the Baltic, with a harbour 


Electric Trams thrcugh principal | 
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visited every year by over 2,000 sea-going 
vessels, and does an immense export trade in 
grain and timber. It is a town of stately, high- 
gabled houses, huge Gothic churches, and noble 
civic halls. The great Church of St. Mary 
(Marienkirche), begun in 1343, contains the 
famous picture of the Last Judgment, which 


: connoisseurs ascribe to Memling. It has a tower 


248 feet high, and is said to be the largest 
Protestant Church in Europe, next to St.-Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. The old town is entered by 
four gates, one of which, the Hohes Thor, stands 
at the entrance to the Lange Gasse, which 
traverses the most interesting part of the city. 
Here the aspect of the streets and buildings 
suggests Nuremberg. The 14th century Rath- 
haus has a tower 270 feet high, crowned by a 
statue of King Sigismund Augustus of Poland. 
West of the old town there has arisen a pleasant 
modern suburb, with fine wide streets. “ Here, 
as elsewhere in Germany, the progress of modern 


' comfort and sanitation has not been permitted 


to obliterate all traces of the romenc> and 
beauty of the past.” 


From Dirschau across the Vistula and its delta 
to the east channel, and across that branch of the 


; Tiver to 


Marienburg. PorcLation, 13,534. 
Horets: Konig Von Preussen; Marienburg. 


A very old town, on the River Nogat, in East 
Prussia. The great Schloss (restoration com- 
pleted 1902), regarded as the finest mediaval 
secular building in Germany, was long the seat 
of the powerful Knights of the Teutonic Order 
Marienkirche in the Hoch- 
schloss ; in Chapel of St. Anna, close by, several 
of the Grand Masters lie buried. Ritter Saal, 
a fine hall. In the town are the Rathhaus, 
Catholic Church, and Marienthor, all of 14th 
century. 


The line turns north, running past Elbing on 


{into old Prussia (Bo-Russia, i.e. Cis-Russia), 


which topographically is bare, bleak, and 
uninviting ; through Guldenboden and Brauns- 
berg to K6nigsberg. POPULATION, 245,9)0. 
HorTets: Preussen; Germania; Deutsches 
Haus. H.)B)\M.\ Vick-ConsvL—O. Birth, Esq. 
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A port, first-class fortress, and headquarters of | 
an army corps, once a Hanse town, and the 
capital of Prussia proper, on the Pregel, near the 
Frische Haff, in the Baltic. Kénigsberg has an 
interesting Picture Gallery, a University (good 
interior), a fine Exchange, Gothic Cathedral, and 
Castle, with the Moscowitersaal The town is 
somewhat quiet. 


There are few prominent public buildings of 
interest. The pretty Schloasteich, a picturesque 
sheet of water somewhat resembling the Alster at 
Hamburg, intersects halé the town from south to 
north. Kant lived and professed here alll his life, 
hence called the “ Philosopher of Kénigaberg.” 


The line continues through uninteresting 
country, crossing the Alle, Inster, etc., streams 
running into the Baltic. Insterburg, 427 miles 
from Berlin ia the junction for the line via Tilsit 
and Heydekrug to Memel, at the mouth of the 
Nymen, in 4 hours ; continuing east, 38 miles to | 
Eydtkuhnen, on the German frontier. The train 
runs 2} miles further to Wirballen (Wirzbalavo), | 
the Russian Customs station, where trains are 
changed, the Russian gauge being wider. 
Travelling west, the Russian train is left at 
Eydtkuhnen. 

St. Petersburg is about 521 miles from the | 
frontier. In the corridors of the carriages will { 
be found time-tables, map of the line, etc., with 
the distances given in versts (about three-fifths 
cf an English mile), 


The line runs through the Suvalki district of 
old Poland; at Vilkovishki, Napoleon halted 
before crossing the Nymen, and proclaimed the 
second Polish War (1812). Then across the | 
Nymen to (53 M.) Kovno (1,270 miles from | 
London. POPULATION, 80,000. HOTEL: Metro- | 
pole), a fortress, well placed on the junction of | 
the Vilia with the Nymen, formerly a capital of 
Lithuania. Napoleon's Hill, and a memorial of 
1812, when Russia was invaded by the “ ‘Tweniy | 
Nations” and 700,000 men, of whom only 
70,000 recrossed the frontier after the retreat ; 
from Moscow. 

Wilna (Vilna), 110 miles from the frontier, | 
and 1,302 from London (POPULATION, 185,000. 
HoteL: Europe), a former capital of Lithuania, 
and until the 13th century the last stronghold | 
of the European Pagans. The fire-worshippers’ 


temple was on the site of St. Stanislas’ Cathedral. 
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OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Ostra Brama Chapel, 
a street church, the altar being on the arch under 
which the roadway passes; Gdemin’s Castle 
(Ruins); Town Museum; Ghetto; English 
Garden; University. Vilna is called the Polish 
Paris. The surroundings are beautiful; there 
are many historical associations with Napoleon’s 
army, the Teutonic Orders, and British 
Wycliffeites. 


From Viina, branch lines run south 315 miles 


| through Baranovichi and Luninetz to Rovno, on 


the Warsaw-Kief line; and another line 469 
miles south-west to Kremenchug on | the 
Dnieper, via the marshes of the Minsk, Homel, 
Bakhmach, where the Kursk-Kief main line 
crosses, through Romny, drawing to the Baltic 
ports produce from the best lands in Rusela. 


Vileika, 113 miles, is an important railway 
junction, connecting St. Petersburg with South- 
west Russia (without passing through Moscow), 
via Minsk and Homel. 


Dunaburg, or Dvinsk (1,440 miles from 
London), an old University town in Livonia. 
POPULATION, 69,675. HOTELS: Grand; Central; 
Kapp. Now a trading and railway centre. 


Branch line, 136 miles, to Riga—the nearest 
overland route to that port; and another (504 
miles 8.E.) via Smolensk to Moscow. 


Riga (Lettish, Riga). POPULATION, 325,000. 


HOoTELS.—Rome ; Frankfurt ; Londres; Belle- 
vue. 

H.B.M. Consut.—V. H. C. Bosanquet, Esq. 

UNITED STATES CoNSUL.—W. F. Doty, Esq. 

Post OrFice.—Town Hall Square. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, 10 kopecks the course. 

ENGLISH CHURCH.—St. Andrews. 


A flourishing industrial seaport at the mouth 
of the Dvina. It was founded by German 
merchants in the 12th century, and for a long 
period was the chief town of the Black-Heads 
(Knights of a German Order), whose house is one 
of the most interesting objects in the city. Visit 
also the Cathedral; the Brederlo Gallery; the 
Cathedral Museum; the Ritter Haus; St. 
Peter's; the Governor's House (formerly an 
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Imperial Palace); the Woehrmann Park; the , 
Mitau Suburb; the Esplanade; Imperial Garden; | 
the Boulevard, with its Colleges, Theatre, old 
Powder Tower. 


From Biga the other Baltic ports can be 
visited. They are: Libau, 180 miles (Hotel | 
Rome); Vindau (Windau), 165 miles (Hotel | 
Rome), with good sea bathing, and a 13th century 
castle; Pernau, 100 miles (Hotel du Nord), a 
18th century town; Mitau (Lett., Jeljawa) 
(Horets: Linde; Courlande; London), a 
bathing resort with a Ducal Palace built 1738 | 
for Biron, Catherine’s favourite Minister. In | 
the cemetery is the grave of the Abbé Edgeworth, | 
who attended Louis XVI. on the scaffold. H 


Revel (HOTELS : St. Petersburg; Golden Lion; | 
Golden Eagle), a very interesting old Esthonian | 
town, with many memorials of the Knights, 
Hanse Towns, and Swedes, now a flourishing ! 
industrial port, long ice-free, but when closed the 
harbour often remains open. From Riga to 
Runoe Island, 66 miles, by sailing boat. From 
Riga by rail to Homel, 539 miles, for 18.50 
and 11.10; to Rovyno, 560 miles, in 244 hours, 
same fares. 


Regitsu (276 miles) is the junction for the new | 
Windau, Kreitsburg, Rjev line to Moscow, which | 
opens up an immense tract of forest and agri- 
cultural land. 


, serutiny is minute ; 


Pskov, 583 miles (POPULATION, 30,683. ' 
HOTEL: St. Petersburg), is an interesting old 
town on the Pskov, near its outflow into Lake | 
Chudski, which the Narva connects with the 
Baltic. It has a Kremlin, an old Cathedral, and 
some Norse, Livonian, and Medieval Remains. | 
It was a Scandinavian trading centre in the 10th | 
century, and in the 17th the English established 
trading factories there. 


The line continues through forest to Luga, an 
excellent sporting district, whence it is only 80 
miles to St. Petersburg, via Gachina, where the 
Imperial Summer Palace stands in a magnificent 
and extensive park, then past the Alexandrov- 
skaya suburb, and by a long detour to the 
Warsaw terminus, 552 miles from the frontier, | 
1,637 miles from London. | 


St. Petersburg (see page 54). 


i a health resort. 
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ROUTE 15. 
(Nord Express Route.) 


LONDON, VIA BERLIN AND WARSAW, 
TO MOSCOW. 


Up to Berlin the route is the same as that to 
St. Petersburg. The through train to Berlin 
from Flushing, or Hook of Holand, runs into 
the Schlessische Station, whence the train for 
Warsaw and Moscow departs. The passenger 
breaking the journey in Berlin should alight at 
Friederichstrasse Station, near which are many 
good hotels, all in the busiest part of central 
Berlin. On the Warsaw train a fresh seat must 
be secured (Platzkart 2 m.), but as the train stops 
at the Russian frontier (Thorn) from 1-30 to 
3 a.m. the full advantage of a sleeping car is 
not experienced. Supper will be served in the 
compartment on this train. 

The route continues through flat, rather sandy, 
uninteresting open country to Bromberg, a quaint 
little town in Posen. Thorn (990 miles from 
London) is the last German town, and a few 
minutes after passing the frontier the train 
stops at 

Alexandrove (1,002 miles), where a lengthy 
halt is made for passport registration and 
Customs’ examination of all luggage. The 
the accommodation in- 
adequate. German is understood, and the chief 
of the examining staff speaks French. Practically 
all provisions and goods and alt unworn clothing 
are dutiable ; if total sum chargeable is less than 
three roubles, no duty is paid. A charge of 10 
kop. is made for each box, ete., opened for 
examination; the porter expects a na-chai of 
20 kop. in addition. Money changers open ; good 
buffet. The surrounding country is pretty, and 
there is a branch line (5 miles) to Ciechocinek, 
There is little to be seen of the 
Vistula banks on the way, and after passing 
many stations, crowded generally by apparently 
poor Jews, the only places of interest being 
Kutnow and Skiernewicz, the train reaches the 
Vienna station of 

Warsaw, 132 miles from the frontier, 387 miles 
from Berlin, and 1,143 miles from London. About 
30. minutes later a°train runs from the Vienna 
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to the Brest Station, on the Praga side of the , 
Vistula, from which the Moscow train starts. | 
A good view of the town and some of the for- | 
tresses, including the arsenal and (ée du pont, 
is obtained ; or the passenger may drive across 
the town in about 20 minutes, fare 75 kop. ; 
more will be asked. The line beyond is Russian | 
standard gauge (5 feet), thus through carriages | 
between Germany and the Russian capitals are 
impossible. 

Warsaw (or Varshava). POPULATION about 
856,000 (one-third Jews). The old capital of 
Poland, and now the capital of the Russian 
Province of Warsaw, is a fine, progressive, well- 
situated old town, with many interesting 
antiquities. 

Horets.—Europe ; Bristol; Victoria; Rome; 
France. 

H.B.M. CoNSUL-GENERAL.—C. C. Bayley, Esq. 

UNITED States ConsuL.—T. E. Heenan, Esq. 

The main thoroughfare is the Novy Svyat 
(New World), and almost parallel to it is the 
Marshalkofski (in which is the Vienna Station) ; 
the Saxon Gardens, Russian Cathedral, Theatre, | 
Post Office, etc., lying between them. The 
Moscow and St. Petersburg Stations are across | 
the river, in the Praga suburb. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Royal Palace, now | 
the Palace of the Governor-General, with fine 
view from the terrace; Gothic Cathedral of 
St. John; Lutheran Church, with a dome 300 
feet high; Saski Gardens; Church of the 
Transfiguration, with monument of Sobieski; | 
Statue of Copernicus; and Statue of Mickie- 
witz, the National Poet of Poland. 


The through route skirts the site of the battle 
of Praga, and is a well-laid double track, running | 
over agricultural land, interspersed with textile | 
and other factories. 53 miles, Sedletz; 63 
miles, Lukov; 131 miles, Brest-Litovski, an 
important junction, with lines to Kiev (403 
miles), Bielostok (84 miles), Holm (71 miles), 
and Briansk (478 miles). Briansk is the most 
extensive, and probably the strongest, of the five 
great fortresses defending the western frontier. 
The train stops 30 minutes at the Central Station 
(buffet), then continues to Baranovichi, and over 
the reclaimed marshes of the Minsk, where the 
line Libau (356 miles) to Romney (356 miles) 


| close to the route followed by Napoleon. 
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crosses. The forest has now been cleared far 
from the line, and there are many new factories: 
near the railway. Smolensk (549 miles) lies 
5 versts from the station, but the new St. Peters- 
burg suburb now reaches almost to the line. The 
City Walls and the old Churches are worth seeing. 


Between Smolensk and Moscow the line runs 
At 
Viazma (658 miles) branch lines run to Novo 
Torjsk (161 miles), and Tula (184 miles), which 
is on the route, but is more advantageously 
reached from Moscow. The country becomes 
more interesting beyond Mojaisk, and when the 
Moskva is crossed at Kuntsevo the gilded domes 
of the “ white-walled, gold-crowned” city are 
visible. The village of Fill, with its memorial of 


| 1812 and its pyramidal church, is on the left, 


and the train runs over a desolate flat to the 
Brest station, where the “Val” rampart divides 
the town from the Petrovski Park and Khodin- 
skoe Plain. 


Mescow (sec page 56). 


ROUTE 16. 
(Octend-Vienna Express Route.) 


LONDON TO VIENNA, VIA OSTEND; 
FRANKFORT, AND NUREMBERG. 
{For Outline Map, see next page.) 

For routes and fares, see page 1. 

The Ostend-Vienna Express is one of the 
Internationa! Sleeping Car Daily Services. The 
route is as outlined on map; this is the most 
direct route to Vienna (964 miles from London), 
an alternative route (that of the Orient Express, 
Route 17) via Paris, Strasburg, and Munich, 
being some 260 miles longer. 

Ostend (see page 108). 
ages. POPULATION (1910), 54,015. HOTELS : 
Grand and Commerce; Flandre. 


H.B.M. Vice-ConsuL.—Lieut.-Col. 
Boileau. 


From the tourists’, and especially the art 
lovers’ point of view, the most important cities 
of Belgium are Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, and 
Brussels—and Bruges is easily first as the oldest 
and artistically the richest of Belgian cities. 


H. E. 


Figures indicate mileages .from OSTEND 
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seegRegensburg, 


e2QVIERWA 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — A picturesque 
group of old city buildings is made up of the 
famous Belfry (352 feet high), the Cloth Hall, 
and the Hotel de Ville. Chapelle du Saint Sang, 
on the west side of the Hotel de Ville, is a beau- 
tiful little shrine, built to contain the sacred drops 
of the blood of Christ brought from the Holy 
Land by Thierry of Alsace in 1149. Among the 
Pictures is a “ Descent from the Cross,” by 
Gerard David. The most important collection 
of pictures is the unique series of Memlings, in 
the Héspital St. Jean. In the Academy are 
pictures by Jan Van Eyck, Gerard David, and 
other Flemish masters. Of the churches, that 
of Notre Dame is by far the most interesting. 
Here are the tombs of Charles the Bold and his 
daughter Mary, and a beautifully carved statue, 
which is attributed to Michael Angelo. In the 
Palais de Justice is a wonderfully-carved 
chimney-piece. 

Ghent. PopuLATION (1910), 165,149. HoTELs : 
Poste; Etoile; Comte d’Egmont. 

H.B.M. Vicr-Consv.—F. Lethbridge, Esq. 

UNITED STATES CONSUL.—H. A. Johnson, Esq. 

Post OFFICE. — Marché-aux-Grains (Corn 
Market). 

CONVEYANCES.—Motor Cabs: .75 c. per kilo- 
metre; each additional 200 metres, 10 c. 

ENGLISH CHURCH.—Place St. Jacques. 

GoLF.—Nine-hole course. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Chateau des 
Comtes de Flandres (restored), where Edward 
TIE. and Queen Philippa were entertained (1339), 
and where their son John of Gaunt was born 
(1340); Belfry (built 1183, 385 feet high); 
Cathedral of St. Bavon (‘Adoration of the 
Lamb,” by Hubert and Jan Van Eyck) ; Church 
of St. Michel (a “ Crucifixion,” by Van Dyck); 
Hotel de Ville (a beautiful example of florid 
Gothic architecture); Statue of Jacques van 
Artefelde; Muse6 des Beaux Arts; Museé 
d’Archéologie. 

Brussels (see page 25). 

At Herbesthal the Customs examination takes 
place. 

Aix-la-Chapelle (see pages 71 and 168). 

For the route from Aix-la-Chapelle to Frank- 
fort, past Cologne, Coblenz, Mayence, and 
Frankfort; see Route 12. 
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In the long run of nearly 500 miles between | 
Frankfort and Vienna there are several places 
of interest to the tourist, of which the most 
interesting are Wurzburg, Rothenburg, and 
Nuremberg, “the picture-city of Europe,” | 
where the journey might profitably be broken. 


Wurzburg. 


See also page xliv. 


POPULATION, 85,000. 


HOTEL KRoNPRINZ—On the Residenz Platz, 
opposite the Palace. (See advt.). 

‘An aneient university town, formerly sur- 
rounded by walls, which have now been laid out | 
as recreation grounds. It is one of the most 
picturesque towns in Germany, and contains| 
many treasures of art and learning. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral (12th | 
century); Neumunster Kirche ; Tomb of Vogel- 
weide; Marien Kappelle; Old Rathhaus; Uni- 
versity, Palace, ctc. A pleasant side trip may | 
be made from Wurzburg to 


Rothenburg. 


HOTEL GOLDENE HIRcHE—First class. | 
Central position (see advt.). 


An interesting old town, which will well repay | 
a visit, as its well-preserved towers, churches, | 
and ramparts present an admirable picture of | 
the Middle Ages. 


Nuremberg. POPULATION, 332,651. 


GRaND Hotet—First class. Facing station. 
Great comfort, and moderate tariff. 


HOTEL GOLDEN EaGLuE—First class. 
rooms. Central and best position. 
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H.B.M. Consut.—S. Ehrenbacher, Esq. | 
UNITED STATES ConsvL.—G. N. Ifft, Esq. 
Post OFFicE.—Bahnhof Platz. 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 


Even the numerous factories—and Nuremberg 
is now the leading commercial and manufacturing 
town of South Germany—cannot destroy the 
mediaeval charm of one of the most picturesque 
cities in Western Europe. To quote “ Brad- 
shaw’s Continental Guide”: “It is the most 
striking and interesting of the mediaval towns’ 
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of Germany. Within the walls there is hardly a 
street, public building, or individual house that 
is not an object of beauty and interest, so that 
the town may be justly regarded as one great 
museum of medisval art.” 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—St. Lorenzkirche 
(fine west portal, magnificent ciborium over the 
altar, 65 feet high); Frauen Kirche (curious 16th 
century astronomical clock); Schéne Brunnen 
(‘one of the most beautiful Gothic fountains in 
existence”); Rathhaus (Frescoes by Albrecht 
Diirer); Diirer’s House (memorials and memen- 
toes of the artist); St. Egidien Kirche (a Pieta, 
by Van Dyck); Germanic National Museum 
(collections of antiquities, sculpture, paintings, 
military objects, etc.). 


Regensburg (formerly called Ratisbon). Poru- 
LATION, 52,624. HoreLs: Griiner Kranz; 
Maximilian; National. 


Regensburg, as its name implies, is a city of 
considerable historic importance. Itis pleasantly 
situated at the point where the River Regen 
joins the Danube. It is an ancient trading city, 
preserving, like Lubeck and Nuremberg, fine 
buildings connected with medieval commerce. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral (one of 
the largest churches in South Germany) ; 


| Bathhaus (part of building 14th century); St. 


Jakob's Kirche (fine sculptures in North Porch) ; 
Palace of Prince of Thurn and Taxis (in the 
Palace is incorporated the old Abbey of 8t. 
Emmerams, where the Emperors Arnulph and 
Ludwig are buried). 


Tue WALHALLA.—Six miles from Regensburg, 
on a wooded hill, ie one of the most famous 
“architectural freaks” of King Ludwig I. of 
Bavaria. The hall is modelled on an ancient 
Doric temple, and contains busts of celebrated 
Germans and other great men deemed worthy 
of national recognition. 


Between Regensburg and Vienna the only 
towns of importance are Linz (POPULATION, 
67,817; HOTEL, Erzherzog Karl) and Passau 
(HOTELS: Bayrischer Hof; Mohr). 


Vienna (see page 21), 


Figures indicate mileages from PARIS 
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Ulm 


Folkestat 


Ba 


over 


ais 


| 

| 

ROUTE 17. 

| 

i (Orient Express Route.) 


| LONDON AND PARIS TO VIENNA AND 

| CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Leave London by morning express from 

| Charing Cross for Folkestone-Boulogne service. 
Leave Paris (Est) by Orient Express the 

same evening. 


| For fares, see page 1. 
For Route as far as Chalons see Route 6. 


The service is daily as far as Budapest ; beyond 

Budapest the service via Belgrade runs four 

times, and that via Bucharest and Constanza 
(Route 18) thrice weekly. 


| the extra fares by the Orient Express are, 

from Paris to Constantinople, £3 7s. 2d. (return 
£5 10s, 5d.); to Constanza, £3 28. 7d. From 
Ostend to Constantinople, £4 0s. 11d.; to 
Constanza, £3 15s. 2d. 


After leaving Bar-le-Duc, the next stop is 


| Chatons. PoPuLaTIoN, 26,630. HOTELS : 
| Haute Mere Dieu; Renard; Cloche d’Or. 


The famous armed camp (“French Alder- 
shot”) of Chalons is some 16 miles from the 
town, and covers nearly 30,000 acres. It is no 
longer a great military centre, but is only used 
for mancuvres. 


The trains east and west connect at Vienna 
with the Ostend-Vienna Express, as given in 
Route 16. 


Nancy. PoPULATION, 119,949. 


GRAND HOTEL, on Place Stanislas, fine situa- 
tion (see advt.). 


The chief things to be seen here are the 
Musée in the Hotel de Ville, and the Palais 
Ducal, with an interesting collection of anti- 
quities. 

Leaving Nancy the railway runs along the 
Meurthe and crosses it to Luneville, and on 
16 miles, to the frontier at Deutsch-Avricourt 
| and Saarburg, 13 miles beyond, and thence to 
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Strassburg. 


HOTELS (gee also advt. pages) :— 

GRAND HOTEL VILLE DE PARIS AND HOTEL 
PURSTENHOF—Central position, next to | 
Cathedral. 

PALACE HOTEL AND RotTes Haus—First 
class. Magnificent terrace, overlooking 
Kleber Square. 

HOTEL NATIONAL—First-class family house. | 
Moderate tariff. | 

GRAND HOTEL EUROPE 4ND Repstock— | 
For families and business men in the | 
centre of the town. 

HOTEL CristopH—Opposite Central Station. i 
Rooms from 3 marks. i 


POPULATION, 179,000. 


The provincial capital, and a strongly fortified | 
town of much interest to tourists. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral, founded | 
1015, on the site of a church built by Clovis in | 
510. The spire is 465 feet high. Magnificent | 
view from the platform. It contains rich stained | 
glass and a famous astronomical clock. Church 
of St. Thomas (13th century), containing the 
celebrated monument to Marshal Sachs; St. 
Peter's Church (restored) ; St. Stephen’s Church, | 
built 1175, the oldest of the Strassburg Churches ; | 
Schloss (picture gallery); University buildings, 
and several interesting Museums. The public 
gardens known as the “ Orangerie ” are worthy 
of a visit. Music usually in the Broglie Platz, the 
principal promenade. 


Passing over the Ill near the Rhine-Rhope 
Canal, the line next crosses the Rhine to Kehl, 
and on towards the Black Forest, but turning 
north at Appenweier follows the east bank of the 
Rhine to Oos, for Baden-Baden (see Bathing 
Resorts), then on to Rastatt, one of the modern 
strongholds of Germany. POPULATION, 13,000. 
HoTEL: Schwann. Branch line to Gernabach, 
for the Blaukopf and Weider See. Thence by 
thriving little forest towns to 


Karlsruhe. PoPULATION, 134,161. 
Victoria; Germania; Grosse ; 

H.B.M. Mtnistgr.—Lord Acton, M.V.O. 

Post OFFIcE.—217, Kaiser Strasse. 


Hotes: 
Rotes Haus. 


ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 
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Karlsruhe is the capital of the Grand Duchy 


; of Baden, and is an important industrial centre, 


its manufactures are principally railway carriages 
and furniture. Most of the public buildings and 
monuments are modern. The att collections 


| here are numerous and important 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Kunsthalle (Hall of 
Art), containing the Grand Ducal Collection 
of paintings and sculpture, together with the 
Thoma Museum. The best pictures are Over- 
beck’s “Raising of Lazarus,” Jan Steen’s 
“ Young Couple in a Garden,” and Rembrandt's 
Portrait of himself. Vereinigte Sammlungen : 
in this imposing building are housed the Grand 
Ducal collection of Antiquities of Art, the best 
are the Greek vases and terra-cottas, and Greek 
and Etruscan bronzes. 


Thence to Durlach, and by a link-line to 
| Ludwigsburg (POPULATION, 16,000), with a 
Palace of the King of Wiirttemberg, whence 
| Stuttgart is soon reached. 


Stuttgart. POPULATION, 285,589. HOTELS: 
Marquardt; Continental; Royal (see advt. 
Pages). 


H.B.M. MINISTER.—Sir V. Corbett. 
H.B.M. ConsuL.—J. H. H. Gastrell, Esq. 
U.S. ConsuL.—E. Higgins, Esq. 

Post OFFICE.—Schloss Strasse. 

CONVEYANCES.—Motor Cabs 
Trams. 

ENGLISH CHURCH. 

Stuttgart is a fine modern city, with handsome 
atreets and squares, picturesquely situated in a 
natural basin, like Florence; surrounded by 
wooded hills, studded with castles, villas, vine- 
yards, and gardens. It is, however, more 
attractive to the resident than the passing 
tourist, as there are few specific sights. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The new Royal 
Palace (Residenz Schloss), an enormous and 


and Electric 


| imposing pile, which is said to have as many 


rooms as there are days in the year; Altes 
Schloss, now used as Government Buildings; 
Bibliothek, which includes a wonderful collection 
of various editions (7,300 volumes) of the Bible 
ina hundred languages ; Archeological Museum; 
Museum der Kunste, with collection of sculpture 
and paintings. 
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On past Cannstadt (a suburb of Stuttgart) 


amidst varying scenery to the Danube Valley 
and the city of Ulm. 


Uim. POPULATION, 55,817. 
Bahnhof ; Munster; Russie. 


Ulm is picturesquely situated on the Danube, 
which here becomes navigable. The great sight 
is the Cathedral, which next to that of Dantsic, 


HOrELs : 


is the largest Protestant Church in Europe, and | 


exquisitely proportioned: the Spire (completed 
1890) is the highest in the world, 120 feet higher 


than that of Salisbury Cathedral ; it boasts also | 


of an organ with over 6,000 pipes, which is the 
largest in Germany. 


From here through Neu-Ulm, Giinzburg 
(Castle), to Neu-Offingen, the junction for Regens- 
burg. 

Augsburg. POPULATION, 102,295. 
Drei Mohren ; Kaiserhof. 

Post OF¥icr.—In the Grottenau. 

This historic city of Bavaria was the seat of 
many Imperial Diets during the 16th century, 
and of a world-famous religious Council which 
promulgated the Augsburg Confession, the chief 
standard of faith in the Lutheran religion. 
Among the many fine buildings and monuments 
are the Renaissance Rathhaus; the Perlach 
‘Tower (11th century); the fine old mansion of 
the Fuggers, the famous Merchant Princes 
of Augsburg; the Maximilians Museum; the 
Gothicised Romanesque Cathedral, dating from 
the 10th century; and the Drei Mohren, one of 
the oldest historic hostelries in Germany. 


From Augsburg, through a flat country, with 
occasional glimpses of the Bavarian Highlands 


HoreEts: 


and the castle of Nymphenburg, to Munich. | 


(See page 151.) 


The line taken is that via Rosenheim, Salzburg, | 


and Linz to Vienna, 265 miles. 


Salzbar POPULATION, 36,188. 
Horets :— 
Evropr — First class, in own park (see 
advt.). 
HoreL BristoL—Best and quietest situation 
(see advt.). 


Post O¥Fick.—Residenz Plats. 


ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE. 
u 
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The city is divided into two distinct parts, 
the old town and the new town, both sides being 
on the Salzach. There are many objects of 
interest, including the Cathedral, built in imita- 
tion of St. Peter's, Rome ; St. Sebastian’s Church, 
with a monument to Paracelsus, the famous 
physician; Mozart Museum, in the house where 
the great musician was born; Carolino-Augus- 
teum Museum, with collections of musical instru- 
ments, costumes, local arts and crafts, local 


| antiquities, ete. 


The scenery is pretty through the Tyrol, and 
interesting all the way to Vienna. The train 


| funs by the junction railway from the west to 


the State Station in Vienna. 


At Vienna the Orient Express connects with 


' the Ostend-Vienna Express (Route 16), so that 


passengers for Constantinople travelling from 
Ostend must change at Vienna into the Orient 
Express. 


The “ Orient Express” runs via Marchegg, 
Pozsony, and Galanta, for Péstyen (see Bathing 
Resorts). This is also the route taken by the 
Ostend-Budapest Express and the Vienna 
Constanza Express. (Sce page 180.) 


Pozsony (German, Pressburg). POPULATION, 


78,000. 
HOTELS,—Savoy ; Griiner Baum. 


Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—In the Market 
Place. 3 

CoNVEYANCES.—Cabs, 1 kr. the half-hour. 
Electric Trams. 


Pozsony, the former capital of Hungary, is 
beautifully situated amidst the slopes of the 
Little Carpathians. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral where 
the Hapsburg Sovereigns were crowned; Royal 
Palace, in ruins, but fine view from the terrace ; 
Rathaus; Law Courts, formerly the Landhaus, 
where the Hungarian Diets were held from 


| 1802 to 1848; Monument of Maria Theresa or 


the summit of the Coronation Hill, overlooking 
the Danube. 


Pozsony is semi-oriental, and well worth a 
visit. The tourist should descend the Danube 
by steamer to study the costumes and manners 


of the people, and return by rail to Vienna. 
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BUDAPEST TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 
! VIA BELGRADE. 
Budapest, 1,396 miles from London (see 
| page 23). 

From Budapest to Belgrade the route runs 
through a flat and featureless country. Horses 
are bred in the district round Kunszentmiklos. 
Kis-Kun-Halas, with 19,000 population, is the 
beginning of a wine country that stretches for 
many miles. 

Szabadka (Maria Theresiopel), POPULATION, 
| 82,000. Is a straggling town of the most fertile 
| grain district of Hungary; many horses and 
pigs are bred. At Ujvidék the Danube is crossed 
to Petervarad, famous for a defeat of the Turke 
by Prince Eugene in August, 1716. Just beyond 
Petervarad, round Karlocza, the well-known 
Karlowitz red wine is grown. Passports are 
examined just before reaching Semlin (Zimony) 
(POPULATION, 15,100), a fleasant town on the 
Danube, opposite Belgrade. On a height are 
the ruins of a castle of John Hunyadi, the Hun- 
garian hero, who died at Semlin, 1456. A bridge 
across the River Save connects Semlin with 
Belgrade (see page 59). 


‘After Belgrade the railway runs through un- 
interesting country—mostly flat, cultivated in 
sections, and thinly populated. At the stations 
there are few people, and the national costumes 
are not generally worn, but bright blue seems 
to be the favourite colour for clothes. 


Nish, 154 miles from Belgrade. POPULATION, 
24,049. Horets: Europe; Orient. A citadel 
on the site of Naissos, commanding the mouth 
of the Nishava river. Royal Residence, opposite 
the citadel. Market (Tcharchia). A Watch 
! Tower in the neighbourhood has human skulls 
embedded in its walls. 


Nish to Salonica, 286 miles, in 14 hours. 
| The railway runs S.E., almost parallel to the 
Bulgarian frontier. 27 miles, Leskovatz; 69 
| miles, Vrania ; then across the frontier of Turkey 
to Uskub, where it joins the railway from Salonica 
to Pristina, 59, and Mitrovitsa, 74 miles from 
Uskub, on the Vardar or Axuis river. Uskub 
(Skopia). H.B.M. Vicg-Consvl—W. D. Peck- 
ham, Esq. 

The railway passes Keuprulu and Krivolak to 
| Demir-Kapu, 74 miles, the “ Iron Gates” gorge 
on the Vardar, here, 250 yards wide ; on through 
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less interesting country down the Vardar valley 
to Karasuli, where a junction is made with the 
line running from Salonica, via Doiran and 
Dedeagh, to Adrianople and Constantinople. 


Salonica, 1,946 miles from London, 151 from 
Uskub. POPULATION, 174,000. Horeis : 
Olympos; Palace; Harmonia. 

H.B.M. Coxsvt-GuxERal.—H. H. Lamb, Esq., 
C.M.G. 


UNITED States ConsuL.—J. E. Kehl, Esq. 

Salonica is the ancient Thessalonica, one of 
the Churches to which St. Paul addressed his 
Episties. Indeed, in the St. Sophia mosque a 
pulpit is venerated as one from which the 
Apostle actually preached. The harbour 
accommodation is good, and the railway com- 
munication good. Indeed, some years ago the 
question of making Salonica, instead of Brindisi, 
the port of departure and arrival for the Indian 
mails was seriously entertained. 


It is on the site of Thessalonica, founded by 
Cassander, brother-in-law of Alexander the 
Great, and is a flourishing port. 

OssEcTS oF INTEREST.—Yedi-Kule Citadel, 
built by Venetians; Town Walls and Gates; 
Mosques; Ruins of Temple of Venus; many 
antiquities. Excursion to Mount Olympus, of 
which the town commands a fine view. 

The trunk line, from Belgrade to Constanti- 
nople, runs on towards the Balkans and 
through uninteresting country to Pirot, 45 
miles, where there ls a strong fortress; then 
17 miles to Tsaribrod, and into Bulgaria. 
Customs. Here the East Europe time, 2 hours 
in advance of Greenwich time and 1 hour of 
Mid-Europe time, obtains. On 40 miles, 
through more interesting country, past Slivnitsa, 
to 

Sofia (see page 26). 

Rail, 385 miles, to Varna, on the Black Sea, in 
14 hours, formerly the route to Constantinople. 
This line passes (120 miles) Plevna, near the 
Shipka, and Tirnovo (POPULATION, 12,560), the 
earlier capital, and (270 miles) Chumla, a 
fortress, a little beyond which it joins the line 
from Rustchuk and Bucharest. 

On leaving Sofia the River Isker is crossed, and 
taking a winding course the route climbs the 
western slope of a range of the Balkan Mountains 
to the Pass of Vakarel (2,700 feet above the sea), 
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then, descending across the former frontier of 
Bulgaria and East Rumelia, continues through 
a wild broken district, and passes néar the so- 
called Trajan’s Fort, a frontier post of the 
Western and Eastern Roman Empire. Following 
the course of the River Maritza, the line con- 
tinues to Bellova and Sarembey. 

Phifippopolis (Bulgarian, Plovdiv). Popu- 
LATION, 47,929. HoTELs: Feller; Bulgarie. 

‘This is a thriving town on the Maritza, built on 
three hills, and as Trimontium was once capital of 
Thrace. See the National Assembly Building ; 
Library ; Ruins of Temple of Hercules; Adrian- 
ople Gate and Column ; the Town Garden; and 
two Cathedrals. 

The railway follows the Maritza Valley for 
about 80 miles to the frontier. Round about 
Papasly the hills are nearer to the river, the hills 
becoming lower as Harmanly and the Turkish 
frontier at Mustapha-Pacha are approached. 

Adrianople. POPULATION, 83,000. HOTELS: 


The town lies 2 miles from the station. It was 
founded (or restored) by Hadrian, and was the 
Mussulman capital of Turkey from 1360 till the 
capture of Constantinople in 1453. In the 
Balkan War of 1912-13, the town sustained a 
siege of nearly six months under Shukri 
Pasha. 


OpszcTs OF INTEREST.—Ali Pasha Bazaar ; 
Mosques of Sultan Selim (built from the ruins of 
Famagusta, Cyprus; very lofty dome, higher 
than that of St. Sophia, Constantinople), 
Sultan Murad, Bayazid, and Mohammed ; 
Medressi (many decayed) or Moslem Colleges ; 
Baths; Seraglios (ruins); Roman remains of 
aqueducts, bridges, walls, gates, Eski Serai 
Palace, and Hadrian’s pillar; Armenian and 
Greek Cathedrals; Ottoman Bank; Theatre. 

The railway follows the Maritza Valley, now 


the Erdeneh, having received the waters of the 
Tundga and Ards. 


After Lulé Burgas (where the line for Salonica 
branches off) is Tchorlou, whence is an ascent 
to Tcherkesseui, and the plateau across which 
the Byzantine Emperor Anastasius built a 
wall 28 miles long between the Black Sea and 
the Marmora Sea as a defence against the 
Bulgarians—fragments of the wall are to be seen 
from the railway: 
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San Stefano, where the Treaty of 1877 was 
signed, and on 11 miles through the suburbs of 
Constantinople, past Koum Kapou, under the 
walls of Stamboul to the terminus, 198 miles 
from Adrianople, at Serkeji-Iskelessi, a few 
minutes walk from the Galata Bridge, Constanti- 
nople (see page 68). 


ROUTE 18. 
(Orient Express Route.) 

LONDON AND PARIS TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE, VIA BUCHAREST. 
‘As far as Budapest the route is as Route 17. 

At this city the 
Bucharest and Constanza on the Black Sea, 
whence there is a special steamer in connection 
with the “Orient Express ” to Constantinople. 
The service is, however, tri-weekly (Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays) from Budapest, 
but four times weekly by the direct (Belgrade) 
route. 


The express leaves Budapest about midnight, | 


reaching Constanza next night and Constanti- 
nople (steamer) the day following at noon. 

The first part of the journey, as far as Szeged, 
is devoid of interest. 


Szeged. POPULATION, 
Europe ; Tisza. 

Captured by Haynau from Louis Kossuth ; 
and destroyed by floods, extending over 60,000 
acres, in 1879. The new Town is protected by a 
long dyke. Gemogyi Institute ; Turkish Castle ; 
Bridge of Boats. 

Across the Theiss to Valkany, junction of the 
Varjas line, on to Nagykikinda, whence a line 
tuns down the valley to the Danube. 


Temesvar. POPULATION, 73,000, mostly Ger- 
man, HoTels: Hungaria; Kronprinz Rudolf. 

‘A border town, in the Banat, on the Bege. 
Town Hall; Arsenal in King Hunyadi’s old 
Castle; Military Academy; Cathedrals, and 
Synagogue; Pictist College. Obelisk to the 
Defenders of 1849, when Haynau had to raise the 
siege. 

The railway from the north via Arad is con- 
tinued south from Temesvar to Versecz, 46 miles. 
POPULATION, 21,859. In the Banat are Roman 
roads, 50 to 60 miles long. Cathedral; College; 
Cavalry Barracks. Hence, 29 miles to Bazias, 


118,328. HOTELS: 


line branches off towards | 
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on the Danube, where steamer may be taken 
for the famous Danube Rapids at Kazan 
Defile (200 to 300 yards wide, between high 
cliffs); Trajan’s Road, with the famous 
inscription (Imp. Cesari Divo Nervee......."") 
above Orsova. 

Herkulesfiirdé (see Bathing Resorts). 

From Temesvar the line passes many small 
stations before reaching the Roman Baths (see 
page 84). Hence 14 miles to the Danube at 
(306 miles) Orseva (HOTELS: Ozanic; Konig 
Von Ungarn), near the Iron Gates, canalised 
at great expense by the Hungarian Government. 

Passports are examined, and the train enters 
Rumanian territory 3 miles further at Vercio- 
rova (Customs Station). On to Oraleva (PoPu- 
LATION, 45,438), a thriving agricultural town 
on the Sckyl. 26 miles further the line from 
Hermannstadt to the Danube crosses at Piatra 
Station, and the Aluta is crossed at Slatina. 
Another branch line south and two north are 


| passed before reaching (236 miles) 


Bucharest (see page 50). 

From Bucharest a line runs south to Giurgevo, 
42 miles (POPULATION, 20,870), on the Danube, 
called St. Georgio by the Genoese founders in 


| the 14th century. Old clock tower and Island 


fort. Opposite is Rustchuk (Bulgarian, Russe). 
POPULATION, 35,660. <A great fortress, ordered 
to be dismantled by the Berlin Treaty of 1878, 
now a busy market town, with Royal residence, 
Bishop's Palace, and a quaint but squalid ancient 


quarter. H.B.M. CONSULAR AGENT. From 
Rustchuk, a line runs via Kaspichan in 7 
hours to 


Varna. POPULATION, 41,000. 


H.B.M. VicE-ConsuL.—B. Gilliat Smith, Esq. 

The ancient Odessos, later Tiberiopolis, dating 
from the 6th century B.c, A fortified town at the 
mouth of the River Pravadi, on bey of the Black 
Sea. In the new town, on the cliff, are a 
Cathedral, Public Offices, and a small Park. 

Varna to Constantinople, twice weekly, by 
steamer in 14} hours. 

From Bucharest the line runs eesterly to the 
Danube, reaching it at Tchernavoda (Black- 
water), about 110 miles below Rustchuk, in the 
Dobruja, near the ancient Axiopolis. Remai .s of 
Trajan’s Wall, the railway following the same 
course about 40 miles) to 
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Constanza (Kustenji), the ancient Constantiana, | 
on the Black Sea. i 
POPULATION, 16,000. HoTEL: Carol I. ‘ 
8.B.M. Vice-Coxsut.—L. E. Keyser, Esq. 
To Constantinople in 12 hours by Rumanian 
State Railway Steamer (twice weekly) or | 
Austrian Lloyd Steamer (weekly). 
Constantinople (see page 68). 


ROUTE 19. 
(Cracow Route.) 


LONDON TO ODESSA AND THE 
CRIMEA. 


The through and most direct route to Odessa, 
the Black Sea, the Crimea, &c., is via Ostend, 
Brussels, Cologne, Berlin, Cracow, and Lemberg. | 
For the journey up to Berlin the route is the | 
same as that of the Nord Express (see Route 15). 
By this route Odessa can be reached in less 
than 60 hours. Another route to Odessa 
follows the Nord Express (Moscow) route 
through Berlin, Schneidemuhl, Thorn, Alexan- 
drovo, and Warsaw, leaving the Moscow line 
at Brest-Litewski, and proceeding thence via 
Kasjatin to Schmerinka, where it joins the 
foregoing route. | 

Breslau. PoPULATION, 512,000. HOTELS: | 
Monopol; Nord; Krénprinz. i 

H.B.M. Vicg-ConsvL.—H. Humbert, Esq. | 

UNITED -8TaTES CONSUL.—H. L. Spahr, Esq. 

Post OFFIcE.—Albrecht Strasse. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs (taximeters), 50 pfen- 
nige per kilometre, and 10 pfennige for each 
additional 500 metres. 

The capital of Silesia, and second city in 
Prussia ; a great agricultural and trading centre. 

Oxszcrs oF INTEREST.—Rathhaus ; Blucher- 
platz; Alte Bérse; Elisabeth-Kirche (with 
portraits of Luther and Melancthon by L. 
Cranach); University Museum; Dom; Sand- 
Kirche. 

On to Cosel-Kandrzin, to Kattowitz, 133 miles 
from Breslau, via Myslowitz, to Cracow. 

Gracow, or Krakaw. POPULATION (1910), | 
151,886. HOTELS: Grand; Saxe; Dresda; 
Central. 

Post AND TRLEGRAPH OFFICE.—Kolejoiva 
Strasse, 
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CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, 60 hell. per } hour; 
to or from the station, 80 hell. Electric Trams. 

Cracow, the ancient capital of Poland till 
1579, when Warsaw replaced it, though it 
still remains the place of coronation, is a strongly 
fortified city, on the banks of the Vistula. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral (Tombs 
and Mouuments of the Polish Kings, Tomb of 
Kosciuszko, Thorwaldsen’s Statue of Christ, 
ancient Polish regalia); Bronze Statue of 
Copernicus; Czartoryski Museum. One of the 
most striking sights of Cracow is the Kosciuszko 
Monument, a grassy mound (converted by the 
Austrians into a fort), 65 feet high, which was 
thrown up in honour of their national hero by 
the whole population of Cracow in 1820-3. 


| The mound contains earth taken from all the 


battle fields of Poland. Another colossal 
monument is the huge statue of King Jagiello, 
erected in Matejko Square by Paderewski, 
the famous pianist, in 1910. 

This thickly populated region is well described. 
in E. F. Knight's ““ Where Three Empires Meet ”; 
but there is little of interest for the tourist in 
the 212 miles from Cracow to" 

Lemberg, or Leopel (Polish, Luci). Popu- 
LATION, 206,576, one-fourth of whom are Jews. 
HOTELS: George; Métropole; Grand. 

H.B.M. VIcE-Consvl..—Professor R. Zalo- 
ziecki. 

POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Ulica (Street) 
Slowackiégo. 

ConvEYANCES.—Cabs, 60 heller per half hour. 
Electric Trams. 

The chief town in Galicia, in the Peltew 
valley. Has a University, a good Library, 
including the Ossolinski Slav Collection of 
60,000 vols. The Castle of Lewenburg is near, 
and the Baths of Szekio and Lubien are in the 
vicinity. 

An express runs to Burdujeni daily connect- 
ing thrice weekly at Buzeu with the train to 
Constanza for Constantinople steamers, and 
forming the fast through service from Berlin to 
Constantinople. 

On 22 miles to Krasne, where a branch line 
runs (57 miles) to Brody, the great Jew trading 
town. The Austro-Russian frontier is reached 
at Podwoloczyska] 331 miles from Cracow. 
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Woloczyska (Russian Customs) to Odessa, 
513 versts (341 miles), in 12} hours for 13} 
roubles ist class, and 8.10 roubles 2nd class. 

The line runs across fertile plains, past stations 
of little importance, and through an uninteresting 
Tegion. 


157 versta, Jmerinka, whence is the main line | 
From | 


to Kiev, 250 versts ; express in 5 hours. 
Kiev the line continues to Koursk and Moscow. 

The line runs through wooded and more 
interesting country into the Kherson province. 
445 versts, Rasdelnaja, whence a line runs 
(212 versts) to Oungheni, on the Rumanian 
frontier, for (20 kilometres) Jassy, on the Pruth. 

A few versts beyond this junction the line 
makes a detour round the suburbs, and at 
513 versts reaches 

Odessa. POPULATION, 478,900. A mixture of 
all nations; the Jews, in particular, are very 
numerous, HOTELS: Londres; Europe; St. 
Petersburg; Suisse ; Bristol. 

H.B.M. CONsUL-GENERAL.—C. 8. Smith, Esq. 

UNITED States ConsuL.—J. H. Grout, Esq. 

Post Orrice.—Ekaterinskaya Street. 


CONVEYANCES.—20 k. the course ; to or from | 


the station, 50 k. 

ENGLISH CHURCH. 

It is a modern city, founded 1792 by the Duke 
de Richelieu (whose statue is on the public 
walk). The port, protected by batteries, is at 
the foot of the cliffs, on which the city stands. 


Many of the dwellings arc only one storey high, | 


and white-washed. There are, nevertheless, 
some handsome mansions and Public Offices, 
as the Governor’s House, Exchange, University, 
St. Nicholas Cathedral, Custom House, and 
Voronzoff Palace. Odessa suffered severely 


during the political disturbances of 1905-06; | 


many Jews were killed and their houses 
destroyed. 

Steamers direct to Poti and Batum, whence 
the Trans-Caucasian Rail may be taken to 
Tiflis and Baku, on the Caspian Sea. 

EXCURSION TO THE CRIMEA. 

The land route involves an extremely tedious 
railway journey of two days, and several changes, 
as it would be necessary to travel north as far 
as Birsula, and then eastwards, “ tapping” 


the main Moscow-Kursk-Sebastopol line at 
Senelnikovo. 
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The best plan is to go by sea (about 170 miles) 
by the steamers running from Odessa to 
Batoum, which call at Sebastopol. 


Simferopel, capital of the province of Taurida, 
or Crimea. POPULATION, 60,919. HOTELS: 
St. Petersburg; Grand. 


The streets of this city are irregular. The 
population is made up of government employés, 
Russians, Tartars, Armenians, Greeks, and a few 
Catholics. Trade in skins; the black lamb-skin, 
particularly, is in great request. There are 
vineyards in the neighbourhood, but the wine 
in use is from the coast, that of Sudak and 
Sebastopol being the most esteemed. 


Past Alma, the battlefield lying west of the 
line. 30 versts Bakhchi-Sarai, a Tartar town, 
the Crimean Mecca. On to Chufut-Kali, the 
former capital of the Karaim Jews, now 
scattered; many curious remains. 73 versts 
from Simferopol is 

Sebastopol (pronounced “ Sévastopol”), ter- 
minus of the railway. POPULATION, 71,100. 
HOTELS: Wetzel; Kist. 

H.B.M. VIcE-ConsuL.—J. Lowdon, Esq. 

It is 1,310 miles south-west of the capital; a 
magnificent naval port, formed by an inlet of the 
limestone cliffs at the east angle of the Crimea, 
4} miles long. It was founded, 1787, by the 
Empress Catherine, and was the chief Russian 
arsenal in the Black Sea till its capture by the 
allied Anglo-French army, 22nd September, 
1855, after a siege of eleven months. Before the 
war none but Russians were allowed to enter 
Sebastopol ; its existence was almost a secret, 
and even to this day little is known about it 
from independent sources, as strangers are still 
prohibited from visiting, sometimes even from 
landing. Here are Fort Constantine, the 
Quarantine Fort, etc.; and in the neighbourhood 
are Balaklava, Inkermann, the English Cemetery, 
and the heights of the Alma. 

An interesting drive can be made from 
Sebastopol to Yalta, the Nice of Ruasia, or a 
traveller can take the mail-cart for the 11 hours’ 
drive. Down the Baidar Valley there is a 
magnificent view, and interesting scenery along 
the Crimean Undercliff, and passing many fine 
country mansions to Orianda, a Crown estate, 
adjoining the Imperial Park and Palace of 
Livadia, whence it is, only 4 versts to Yalta. 
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POPULATION, 10,000. Horeis: Russie; | 
Central, etc. Steamer to Kerch, calling at | 
Alouchta, Sudak, Theodosia, and, 136 miles, 
Kereh. At the mouth of the Sea of Azof, on 
Straits of Yenikali. POPULATION, 30,342. 
H.B.M. Vice-Consut.—H. E. Dickie, Esq. 
This town has been transformed, the old 
Tartar dwellings having given place to modern | 
Russian buildings. There are fortifications in 
ite vicinity, to which the Russians have added 
large works, in order to make up for the 
destruction of Sebastopol. The neighbourhood 
is covered with tumuli, which are met with 
on every elevated spot; the sepulchres of the 
ancient inhabitants of this once-famed country, 
amongst which is that of Mithridates, King of 
Pontus. These catacombs, containing many 
antiquities, mostly Greek, were plundered in the 
Crimean War, when the place was taken by the 
Allies, 25th May, 1855. Museum at Taganrog. 


ROUTE 20. 


LONDON TO TEHERAN, VIA ODESSA, 
BATOUM, TIFLIS, AND TABRIZ. 


For the journey from London to Batoum, see | 
Route 19. | 
Bateum (Batam). POPULATION, 30,000. 
Hoteis: Franziya; Imperial; Oriental. i 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN CONSULATES. | 
Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Mariinsky | 
Prospekt. 
CONVEYANCES.—Cab, from harbour or station 
to town, 40 kopeks. 


Formerly a free port, it is now the strongly- | 
fortified capital of the Russian province of 
Batoum, having been ceded to Russia, along | 
with Kars, by the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. The | 
town has increased rapidly since the opening of 
the railway, shipping over a million tons of | 
petroleum annually. Tea and bamboo are | 
cultivated. : 

STRAMERS to Black Sea ports almost daily ; to ' 
Constantinople, by the Messageries Maritimes, | 
fortnightly; by Russian Company, Baauets | 

i 


Line, monthly ; Austrian Lloyd (fares, 21 roubles 
(without food) to 45 roubles inclusive). 

The railway to Tiflis soon commences to ascend, | 
and affords good views. (84 mil:s) Rion. 


| Russia. 


| hours, returning to either station. 
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From Rion to the south-east through wooded 
valleys, and after passing Chiaturi the railway 
ascends by viaducts to Suram, after traversing a 
tunnel 3} versta long. At 135 miles, the highest 
elevation (2,480 feet) is reached. (142 miles) 
Mikhailovo (Buff.), at the end of the petroleum 
conduit, finished in 1900, Across the Suram, 
leaving the high hills of Kazbek on the left (170 
miles), Gori (Buff.), near which are caverns. Soon 
the aspect of the country changes to bare rock ; 
the military Georgian Road is crossed at Mtskhet, 
and near is the Chio-Mgvinsky Convent, a refuge 
of the Christians during the troublous times of 
Mongol and Persian invasions; then past. the 
tuined Zedadsenski Convent to 

Tifils, 216 miles from Batoum. PoPULATION, 
196,035. HOTELS: Londres; Orient; Caucasus. 

Tiflis is the old capital of Georgia, and is 
celebrated for the beauty of its women. ¥ It 
occupies a fine situation at the foot of snow- 
topped mountains, and, as in most cities {Asia 
dominated by the Russians, there is a striking 
contrast between the old native quarters of 
narrow lanes and alleys, bordered by half-ruined 
houses (many of mud), and the modern quarter, 
with its broad boulevards and squares, cafés, 
theatres, hotels, ete. 

TO TIFLIS BY THE DARIEL GORGE. 

It would be worth while for the tourist with 


‘ Jeigure to travel to Tiflis via Kiev, Rostow, and 
| Vladikavkaz, instead of via Odessa and Batoum, 


in order to traverse the Caucasus Mountains by 
the famous “ Georgian military road” through 
the Daricl Gorge, the finest pass in Asiatic 
Failing this, the traveller should make 
the trip from Tiflis to Viadikavkaz. The Dari! 
Pass offers the only practicable gap in the 


| stupendous barrier of the mighty Caucasus. 


The gorge cuts through the famous “ Caucasian 
Gates,” dominated by the threatening precipices 
of Mount Kazbek to which legendary history 
chained the daring Prometheus. 

About 50 roubles are asked for a carriage from 


| Tiflis to Vladikavkaz, and the night may be 


passed at Kazbek (6,435 feet), or Mlete (4,961 
feet), where there are good hotels. From the halt 
way house, between Kazbek and Kobi, horses 
may be hired to visit the glacier in three or four 
Gudaur, the 
highest station, is 7,957 fect above the sea. Mount 
Kazbek rises to 16,546 fect, and Elbruz to 
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18,526 feet. The boundary between Europe and 
Asia is indicated by a pillar (6,977 feet) between 
Kobi (6,570 feet) and Gudaur. The road is 
kept in good condition, and there are few more 
pleasant or picturesque drives to be had any- 
where. 


The Darlel Gorge, rugged and grand, enclosed 
on both sides by mountains, is between Lars and 
Kazbek. From thence the road descends through 
beautiful and variegated scenery, the country 
around being cultivated, and villages appearing 
on either side of the Terek, inhabited by 
Kabardians and Armenians. From Kazbek 
(under Mount Kazbek) to Kobi, the mountains 
and the snow-covered Caucasus are magnificent. 
Ananur Pass is reached by an abrupt descent ; 
whence the road is over a more cultivated 
country, abounding in wood and water. Between 
Ananur and Karleskarst, over a hilly and wild 
country, the latter part of the way leads through 
a beautiful valley on the left, with surrounding 
forests. Soon after the road enters a pretty 
valley at the junction of the two rivers Kar and | 
Aragua. Past the old church of Neskit, erected | 
by King Marian, in the fourth century ; near | 
this is a considerable cathedral, built on the site | 
of the ancient capital of Georgia. The ruins of 
several old castles are seen in the vicinity of the 
road, and an old stone bridge over the River Kar, 
said to have been built by Pompey. Crossing a 
richly cultivated plain, the route runs close to 
the right bank of the river, facing a German 
colony, soon after which Tiflis is reached. ! 

The ground has been surveyed for a projected 
railway to run from Vladikavkaz, through the 
Dariel Gorge, to Tiflis. 

At Tiflis, the main line to Baku is left, and we 
take the branch line to Kars as far as Alexan- 
dropol (207 versts). It passes Lake Kodi, then 
ascends the Sambak Valley, enters the Akhtala | 
Gorge, where a monastery stands on the brink of | 
a precipice, and the entrance is protected by 
two towers. On both sides are seen ruins of 
houses, walls, etc., and the remains of a palace. 
Jadajur is the highest point; then by a tunnel 
the Araxes (or Aras) watershed is reached, and 
the bare Choruk Valley is seen on the west. 

Alexandropo! (POPULATION, 32,000. HOTEL: 
Italia), a commanding fortified town near the | 
frontier, 
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The line runs (72 versts) westward to Kars 
(POPULATION, 21,000. HoTeits: New York; 
America), a fortified place from the 9th century, 
and famous for its sieges, particularly for the 
defence of 1853 by General Sir W. Williams. 

From Alexandropol the line runs (141 versts) to 
Erivan, continuing up the valley of Arachai, past 
the ruins of Ani, the town of “a thousand and 
one churches”; past Alagosz, for the four- 
peaked mountain of that name, Kara-Burun, 
and Araks. 

Ulukhan (132 versts) is the nearest station to 
the famous extensive Armenian monastery of 
Echmiadzin (Vagarchapat), the centre of the 
Armenian episcopate founded by St. Gregory 
the Illuminator. Here the monks show a deeply 
venerated relic—no leas than a beam of Noah's 
Ark! 

Erivan (POPULATION, 29,000. HoTEL: Grand), 
the chief Russian town in the Southern 
Caucasus. This is the capital of Russian 
Armenia, and claims to have been founded by 
Noah. It has been described as a thoroughly 
Eastern town of Persian type, “ with just a 
little Russian varnish in one or two of its streets.” 
The objects most deserving notice are: The 
Palace of the Sirdars (Persian Governors); 
Mosques; Bazaar; Views of Mountains Algez 
and Ararat, 60 versts distant. 

Mount Ararat (16,900 feet), which has often 
been ascended, is a twin-peaked mountain on 
the frontier of three empires (Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia). The ascent is made most conveniently 
from the village of Aralykh, in August or Sep- 
tember, with a Cossack guard. 

From Erivan to the Persian frontier there is 
@ good carriage road, on which there is posting 
by the carriages of the Russian contractors. 

On leaving Erivan, monotonous country is 
traversed to Bashghernie, a ruined village ; this 
place is celebrated for the Seven Churches cut 
out of the solid rock by Tiridates, King of 
Armenia, This is in the province of Nakchivan, 
which extends to the River Araxes, the boundary 
between Russia and Persia. Thence over a 
succession of elevated plains, the valleys of 
which are cultivated under artificial irrigation, 
which the Persians thoroughly understand. 
Approaching Julfa, nothing is visible excepting a 
few principal buildings, the mosque, minarets, 
and custom house. 
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The traveller now, however, continues in the | leafy forests on the outer slopes of the coast 


train till the Persian frontier is reached, as the 
railway has recently been extended from Erivan 
to Julfa. 


Julfa, on the River Aras, the ancient Araxes, 
which forms the boundary between Russia and 
Persia. The town is utterly insignificant and 
uninteresting. 


PERSIA. 


Persia occupies the western and larger half of | 


the great plateau of Iran, which stretches from 
the Tigris to the Indus, from the mountains of 
Armenia to the Hindu-Kush. The Persian part 
of the plateau averages about 5,000 feet above 
the level of the sea—that is, nearly a mile. It 
is of importance to Great Britain as lying on 
the flank of Afghanistan, which has always been 
@ troublesome neighbour to India; it is of 
importance to Russia, as lying on her southern 
borders. Hence the destiny of Persia lies 
practically in the hands of the two Powers. 


CONFIGURATION. — Persia is a tableland, 
shaped like an inverted basin, the edge of which 
drops on the north to the Caspian, and on the 
south falls down by a series of terraces to the 
Persian Gulf. It is traversed by lofty ranges of 
mountains, running, generally, from north-west 
to south-east. Eleven of these ranges are almost 
parallel. The highest range in the south is Kuh 
Dinar, in the north Elbrus, the culminating 
point of which is Mount Demavand, 18,570 feet 
high, a volcanic peak “‘ whose fires are still 
slumbering.” In the north-east is the Great Salt 
Desert of Khorasan ; in the south-east the Descrt 
of Lot, of which the prevailing element is sand, 


lifted by the wind into ever-shifting dunes, by | 


which routes are effaced, tracts covered, and 
villages and towns threatened with destruction. 
About two-thirds of the surface has an inland 
drainage (where it has any water at all), and sends 
no large rivers to the ocean. There is only one 
navigable stream, the Karun, united by a canal 
with the Shatt-el-Arab, or mouth of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. 


The CLIMATE of Persia is one of extremes— 
great dryness, excessive heat, with intense cold 
in the upland country. The annual rainfall is 
less than ten inches. It is a land of contrasts : 


Tanges, and scanty brushwood on the dreary 
saline plateaus. Irrigation is provided by dams 
and canals, and by a system of wells, connected 
by underground channels or Kanaats. 


The POPULATION is chiefly of Aryan race, but 
in the north and east, Mongolo-Tartars, who are - 


nomads. The Persian is the “ Parisian of the 
East.” He has a ready wit and a persuasive 
style. Both urban and rural classes are polite 


and refined in their manners. The Persian is a 
trader, and by temperament an artist, a fluent 
speaker, and inclined to mysticism, 


The chief cereals are wheat and rice. Cotton, 
tobacco, and opium are also grown. Apples, 
pears, filberts, walnuts, grapes, peaches, plums, 
and nectarines are all so cheap as to be within 
the reach of the poorest inhabitants, nearly two- 


| thirds of whom are tillers of the soil. 


CoMMERCE.—The export trade of Persia is 
small, consisting of opium, dried fruits, silk, 
carpets, pearls, turquoises, ete. The total foreign 
commerce does not amount annually to much 
more than £1 a head. The direct trade of Persia 
with the United Kingdom is insignificant. In 
1910-11 the exports to the U. K. amounted to 
about £748,000 only, the exports to Russia being 
‘over £5,000,000. Since the opening of the Trans- 
Caucasian Railway, the Russians have com 
manded the northern Persian markets. The 
whole trade of the country is carried on by 
caravans. At one time its commerce with India 
by caravans was of great magnitude, which 
accounts for the many ruins of extensive 
caravangerais met with throughout the country. 


POPULATION, 9,500,000 (estimated). The chicf 
towns are Teherap, the capital, with about 
280,000 inhabitants ; Tabriz, 800,000 ; Ispahan, 
80,000 ; Kerman, 80,000; Meshed, 80,000; and 
Shiraz, 50,000. There are about 600 British 
subjects in Persia. 


GOVERNMENT.—The government of Persia has 
hitherto been pure despotism. The sovereign is 
called the Shah-in-Shah, or “ King of Kings.” 
The law is based on the precepts in the Koran. 
The Shah is assisted by a council and a prime 
minister called the “ Grand Vizier,” but in 1906 
a Constitution wasiforced upon the Shah, with a 
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National Council (Mejlis) (elected by the nobles, | 
clergy, landowners, and traders) and an Exccutive | 
Council of seven members. There is a standing 
Army of about 60,000 men, and about as many i 
Irregulars. The Navy consists of eight small | 
vessels, mostly used for Customs purposes. ‘The | 
present Shah (Sultan Ahmed Shah) is a minor, 
“and the country is at present ruled by a Regent | 
(Abdul Kasim Khan). 


The monetary unit is the silver kran, nominally | 
= 1 franc but owing to the depreciation of silver | 
now (1913) worth only 4}d. or 43d.; 10 kréns | 
= 1 toman; 50 kréns = £1, but the average. 
rate during the last year or two varies between 
53 and 56 to the £. The coins chiefly current are 
half-kréns and kréns; but rupees are commonly 
accepted at the rate of 50 krans for 15 rupees. 


CoMMUNTCATIONS.—Caravan routes between 
all the principal towns, but the only macadamised 
roads are from Julfa to Tabriz, Resht to 
Teheran, Kasvin to Hamadan, Meshed to Aska- | 
bad, while there are roads which are just 
possible for wheeled traffic from Kasvin to | 
Teheran. H 


TRANSPORT.—Mules, donkeys, and camels are | 
the usual methods of locomotion. For mule | 
transport no box or parcel should exceed 120Ibs. 
(the mule taking two), and the size should be | 
limited to 3 feet by 2 feet by 2 feet. Distance is 
reckoned by farsakhs (3 to 4 miles). It is said that | 
this measure is estimated from the furthest 
distance at which one mule can recognise another 
mule. 


The tariff of the posting (Chapar) service is 
1 kr4n per farsakh per horse, the chargard-chapar 
(post-boy’s) horse being paid for at the same rate. 
The road is divided into stages of from 20 to 30 
miles ; at the end of each stage the horses are 
changed, and the post-boy expects a fee. If 
the roads are good, three or even four stages 
may be covered in a day, changing horses at | 
each stage. The horses are usually miserable | 
animals, but warm up after a short time, and, 
where the road is good, 8 miles an hour may be | 
done without difficulty. The night is passed at a 
post-house, which is usually little better than a 
mud hovel, with no furniture, but plenty of dirt. | 
This remark does not apply to the road between | 


| modification of the old name. 
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Resht and Teheran, or between Tabriz and 
Teheran, where they are better, and are fur- 
nished. The inconveniences and fatigue are very 


| great, and the trip is one suitable only for 


hardened travellers. Living expenses amount to 
very little, as nothing is paid for accommodation 
in the post-houses (chapar-khanehs) beyond a 
tip to the man in charge ; but water, fuel, food, 
etc., must be paid for. But for European 
travellers the chapar service is now replaced in 
great measure by ordinary hired carriages. 


LanavuaGe.—Persian is the written language, 
but Turkish and Arabic are spoken in the country 
districts. French is sometimes understood in 
the principal towns, but English is of little use. 


Hivt.— Persian Self-Taught,” Marlborough’s 
Series, 51, Old Bailey, E.C., 2s. and 2s. 6d. (see 
Introduction). 


JULFA TO TABRIz. From Julfa there is a post- 
ing service to Tabriz (84 miles), via Maraud. 


Tabriz. POPULATION, estimated from 180,000 
to 200,000. 


H.B.M. CONSULATE-GENRRAL. 


Bank. TELEGRAPH. American Mission. 


The capital of Azerbijan, lat. 46° N., long. 
38° E. ; 285 miles from Erivan, and the principal 
commercial depot of Northern Persia. Founded 
by Zobaide, in 4.D. 791. A busy place, among 
hills 4,900 feet high. The classical Tauris, once 
the capital of Armenian kingz, was near herc, 
and the word Tabriz is in all probability a 
It is the com- 
mercial capital of Persia, and has been described 
as “the door of the kingdom ” in politics, and 
the “ pinnacle of Islam” in religion. 


The Maidan is surrounded by numerous 


| gardens, which, in fact, occupy much of the area 


of the city and the suburbs. Raw silk is woven 
here; the material is brought from Mazanderan 
and Ghilan, on the Caspian Sea. In 1792 an 
earthquake destroyed a great part of the town, 
and about 80,000 of its inhabitants. 


The great sight of Tabriz is the wonderful Blue 
Mosque, which, although in ruins, has its noble 
archway stilf standing, covered with beautifully- 
tinted encaustic tiles. Z 
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TABRIZ TO TEHERAN, VIA KAZVIN. 
farmkhs, miles. 

«. 2 Saidabad 

Haji Agha 

Gujan 

Turkman Chai 

Mianeh 

Jemalabad 

12} Sarchan 

.. 13} Agha Magar 

.. 12 Nikbey 

18} Zinjan 

23} Sultanieh 

+» 20} Khiah or Hijan 

.. 19} Kirveh 

17} Siyadahan 

18} Kazvin 


ASneneavnnwvauaea 


Teaving Tabriz, the route of the Indo- 
European Telegraph is followed for the most 
part. Open country is traversed to Saidabad, 
then across the pass of Sibley to Turkman Chai, 
where the Treaty of 1828 was signed betwcen 
Persia and Buasia, by which the former lost 
Erivan and Nakchivan. Then due east to 
Mianeh, noted for a peculiarly venomous bug, 
through a mountain defile, and over the pass 
of Kaflanku. These mountains form part of the 
Kurdistan Chain. During the descent an old 


fortress is observed on the right, which Chardin | 


conjectures to have been a stronghold of 
Artaxerxes. Across the Kizil Uzan (the supposed 
Goran of Scripture), over a handsome bridge of 
three arches. On approaching Zinjan the Persian 
language begins to be common ; hitherto Turkish 
has been the official speech about the Turko- 
Persian frontier districts. 
Kurdish are also current. 


Zinjan, 196 miles from Tabriz, is thickly 
populated (over 20,000), and is a thriving city, 
once a stronghold of the Babi sect. Articles of 
copper and coarse cotton are manufactured. 
The road from Zinjan to Kazvin is excellent, 
except during the rainy season. 


Sultanieh was formerly the summer residence 
of the Shah. Superb mausoleum. Beyond this 
are passed the villages of Abhar (supposed to be 
the Habor mentioned in. Scripture) and 
Siyadahan, 


Armenian and | 
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Kazvin. A very handsome town, though 
there is great similarity between all the towns 
| Inet with throughout Persia. The horses of this 
place are of the pure Khorasan breed, and are 
much esteemed. The bazaars here exhibit 
| abundance of everything, particularly saddlery, 
in which they excel. Leather of all kinds 
peculiar to the country is manufactured. The 
gardens in the vicinity are extensive and well 
cultivated, producing abundance of vegetation 
of every kind. 

From Kazvin to Teheran it is about 96 miles, 
by post, or carriage of one or another sort; 24 
farsakhs, about 40 kréns. Routes are numerous, 
but the carriage road is usually followed, which 
passes through Karakabad, Kishlak, Shekendi, 
Hajiabad, Sulaimanieh, and Kend. 

This Russian-built road is kept in excellent 
repair, and tolls are exacted at the barriers, 
The highest point is about 7,000 feet, the last 
50 miles alone being over level ground. 


Sulalmanieh, © country palace of the Shah, is 
passed 26 miles before reaching the capital. The 
approach to Teheran is over a rugged, stony 
plain. 


Teheran, the capital of Persia, in the province 
of Irak-Ajemi, 215 miles N.N.W. of Ispahan (the 
former capital), and 1,350 miles E.S.E. of 
Constantinople, in lat. 35° 42’ N., and long. 
51° 21’ E., distant about 70 miles from the 


Caspian Sea. POrvLaTION (estimated), 280,000. 
Two Hotes. 
H.B.M. MINISTER. — Sir Walter Townley, 


K.C.M.G. 


Bank.—Imperial Bank of 
branches in all principal towns. 


TRAMWAY.—Steam tram to the Shrine of 
Sheikh Abd-ul-Azim, 4 miles. 


‘Teheran lies on a stony plain, bounded on the 
north and east by the Ebruz Mountains, and 
by the peak of the Demavend. Its outline is an 
oblong square, enlarged from a circuit of 4 miles 
to about 12 miles, enclosed by fortified walls and 
towne. There are now twelve gates instead of 
the four old ones, which are ornamented with 
figures of tigers and other animals, The South 
Gate, with its four minarets, is picturesque. 
Within the walls there are numerous gardens, 


Persia, with 
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and the aspect of the houses and bazaars, the | 
Shah’s palaces, and other places, suggests the | 
idea of a town of modern erection. Water is 
supplied by a canal from the River Keriz. 
Outside the walls are the racecourse, the Shah’s 
hunting palace, and many country seats. The / 
palace, or citadel, situated in the north part of 
the town, occupies upwards of a fourth part of | 
its area, and porsesses gardens of great extent | 
and beauty. In one of the latter is the seraglio, 
enclosed by lofty walls, and defended by a guard. 
It is a vast congerics of halls, saloons, galleries, 
gardens, mosques, and pavilions. In the great | 
Audience Hall stands (or used to stand) the | 
famous Peacock Throne, the most costly and 
precious loot from Nadir Shah’s sack of Delhi 
in 1738, which has been valued at two millions | 
sterling. The dome of one of the mosques in 
jhe palace enclosure is covered with plates of gold. 


From the situation of the city, the climate is 
variable, the summer being hot and dry, and 
the winter, extending as a rule from the middle 
of December to the middle of March, being | 
excessively cold. 


The city was built by Karim Khan-i-Zand, 
and has frequently been fortified and embellished. 
In 1788 it was created the capital of the kingdom. 
Its brick-built bazaars are extensive, and roofed 
with variegated coloured tiles. The British 
Legation is a handsome modern structure in the | 
European quarter, close to the city gate, leading 
to the village of Gul-Ahak, 6 miles distant, 
where the legation passes the summer. In 
addition to English and Russian trading com- 
panies, there are Armenian and Persian 
merchants of good standing. ‘rade is carried 
on with Constantinople (via Trebizond), and 
with Russia (via Resht and Barfrush), and 
England (via Bushire). There is also inland 
commerce of varying volume. 


LONDON TO TEHERAN, VIA TIFLIS AND 
THE CASPIAN. 

The railway journey from Tiflis to Baku is 
uninteresting and monotonous. | 

Baku. POPULATION, about 210,000. 

The oil wells are in the “Black Town” 
(Chorni Gorod), ten minutes drive from the old 
town and quay. y 
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OssEcTs oF Notice.—The Fort; Oriental 
Bazaar therein ; Palace of the Khans ; Mosques ; 
Kiskalé Tower; ruins of Baila; and the oil 
fountains, reservoirs, ete., of the oil field. The 
ancient temple of the “ Fire Worshippers,” 
where the natural gas was always burning, is 
at Surakhani, 19 versts from Baku. 


The Caspian Sea steamer leaves Baku for 
Enzeli (port of Resht) every Sunday at 6 p.m., 
arriving at Enzeli on Tuesday morning. 


From Enzeli to Resht in 4 hours, viz. :— 


; Steam launch (10 miles), in 2 hours; boat to 


Pir-i-bazar (5 miles), in 1 hour; 
Resht (6 miles), in 1 hour. 

Resht, the capital of the province of Gilan. 
No hotel. H.B.M. Vick-ConsvLaTE. 

From Resht there is a good carriage road to 
Teheran, and the service is run by Bussians on 
the same lines as the posting services of Russia- 
in-Asia. 

RESHT TO KAZVIN BY CHAPAR 
(Posting Services). 


carriage to 


farsakhs. miles. 
6 16 Kuhdum 
5 18} Rustamabad 
5 174 Menzil 
5 .. 18 Paichenar 
5 .. 20 Mazreh 
5... 1 Kazvin 


Kazvin to Teheran, about 96 miles (see above). 

The paved section, from Kazvin to Teheran, 
was opened in 1880, that from Kazvin to Enzeli, 
in 1899. Total length, 220 miles. The cart or 
carriage road runs from Julfa to Tabriz, and 
thence to Kazvin. 


TEHERAN TO BUSHIRE, VIA ISPAHAN 
AND SHIRAZ. 


The route follows the telegraph wires, and is 
traversed by carriage or by Government post 
horses at one kran per horse per farsakh (roughly, 
3} miles). 

N.B.—A pass must be obtained beforehand 
at Teheran, entitling to use of the Telegraph 
Rest Rooms, and also a passport. It must be 
remembered that this route is often liable to be 
interrupted, owing to political and tribal 
“unrest.” 
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From Teheran the distances are :—To Ispahan, 
281 miles; Ispahan to Persepolis, 274 miles; 
Persepolis to Shiraz, 42 miles ; Shiraz to Bushire, 
170 miles. Total to Bushire, 767 miles. 


TEHERAN TO ISPAHAN 
(18 stages, 281 miles). 


3 fareakbs. miles. 
7 Robat Kerim 

Pik 
Kushk-i-Bahram 
Rahmetabad 

Kum (3,100 feet) 
Pasangan, 

Sinsin 

Kashan 

Kuhrud (7,250 feet) 
Bidishk (Soh) 
Murchahar 

Gez 


Ispahan (5,200 feet) 


WARANVATE ROHS 


On leaving Teheran by the Ispahan Gate, the 
lofty range of the snow-crowned Demavend 
mountain appears on the left, 4 farsakhs (equal 
to 14 or 15 miles English) distant. After six 
hours, over an immense plain, the old road 
threads the pass of Kiniagird, with caravanserai, 
at 5 farsakhs. From this, for four hours, a 
succession of bare plains, in which large lakes of 
salt water occur, is traversed to the caravanserai 
of Pul (4 farsakhs), whence it is 4 farsakhs more 
to Kun. 


Kum (Kam). Popvzation, 30,000. This holy 
city, originally built in the year of the Hijra 203, 
out of the ruins of seven cities, contains the 
shrine of Fatmeh, or Fatima, sister to the Imam 
Reza, one of the great Imams. Kum is the 
hottest part of Persia. Nightingales (bulbul) are 
heard even by day, and are go tame that they 


are found throughout the city and neighbourhood i 


in the beautiful gardens. 


On leaving the city, quantities of pigeons and 
storks, sitting on their nests on the roofs of the 
tall buildings, may be seen; the latter bird is 
held in veneration throughout Persia, and 
receives the name of Hajji—s.e., pilgrim. 


After leaving the caravanserai of 8in 8in, near 
which there are ruins of great antiquity, » 
succession of well-populated and thriving villages 
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is met with all along the foot of the mountains 
to Kashan (3,200 feet). This city (POPULATION, 
30,000 to 40,000) stands in the plain, at a 
distance from the range of mountains; it is 
celebrated for the manufacture of silk brocades 
in bright Oriental colours, worn by both sexes. 
Shawls of the same texture, and of exquisite 
designs, together with velvets, are also produced 
here. The silk-worms of this country are very 
productive, and very remunerative. There is an 
extensive trade carried on here in copper 
utensils, The thermometer ranges from 80° to 
90° Fahr. 


Two roads lead from Kashan to Ispahan—the 
one over the mountains passing Kuhrud, the 
other over Natenz; the latter is the winter road, 
and avoids the snow on the summits of the 
mountains. 


On issuing from Kashan the former road enters 
@ defile of mountains, and, after passing a 
magnificent caravanserai of Abb&s the Great, 
descends through a narrow rocky pass for six 
miles, and ascends another narrow and dangerous 
pass, over precipitous rocks, to the summit of 
the chain of the Taunus Mountains. After a 
descent of two hours comes a narrow valley, with 
abundant crops adorning the slopes of the hills. 
One farsakh beyond the telegraph station of Soh 
is the village of Bidishk. The road next traverses 
an open plain for some miles. At 12 miles 
distance there is a large tank of water, where 
travellers may refresh. Between this and 
Murchakhar the country is well watered and 
cultivated with grain. From hence, at 2} hours, 
is another magnificent caravanserai, built of a 
bluish-coloured marble, the masonry and finish 
of which are of some beauty ; it was erected by 
the mother of Abbas the Great ; in its vicinity is 
8 fort. 


From this point ascend a chain of low hills, 
and pass another ruined caravanserai, to Gez; 
whence, through a highly-cultivated country for 
6 miles, you pass broken remains of watercourses 
and channels, and other indications of extensive 
gardens; in fact, for 4 miles before entering 
Ispahan, ruins appear on all sides, showing that 
the suburbs must have once been much more 
extensive, 
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Ispahan, in the Persian province of Arak-Ajemi,| Yexdekhast, the great southern route to Shiraz 


Pronounced “ Isfah&n.” 


TELEGRAPH to Teheran, Shiraz, Bushire, etc. 
POPULATION, 70,000; reputed to have 
amounted to 600,000 in the time of Shah Abbas. 


H.B.M. ConsvL-GENERAI—T. G. Grahame, 
Esq. 

Ispahan is situated in the central part of an 
oval plain, about 12 miles by 8 in extent, in 
32° N. lat., and 52° E. long. The city formerly 
extended 3 miles along the south bank of the 
Zendeh Rud, which is about 600 feet broad ; 
the handsome bridges over it are leas injured 
than at most other places. Here are the Palaces of 
Chehar Bagh (or Four Gardens), Chehal Situn 
(or Forty Pillars), and Hasht Behesht (or Eight 
Paradises), with a picture gallery of historic 
interest; also the mosques of the Shah and 
Shaikh Sutf Ulleh, in the principal square or 
maidan. Manufactures: woven fabrics, silks, 
silk brocade, calicoes, chintzes, and other cotton 
goods. Cottow is grown in the neighbourhood. 


Six miles west of Ispahan are the shaking 
minarets of Kalehdan, which rock sympa- 
thetically when one is swayed by the wind. 


ISPAHAN TO SHIRAZ 
(312 miles in 15 stages). 


farsakhs. miles. 
.. 13 Marg 
+» 19 Mayar 
21 Kumisheh 
17 Maksud Begi 
25 Yexdekhast (6,500 feet) 
24 Shulgistan 
22 Abadeh 
15 Surmek 
Khan-i-Khoreh 
Dehbid (7,500 feet) 
Murghab (6,200 feet) 
Koramabad (Sivand) 
Puzeh (Persepolis) 
os Zerghun 
5 .. 21 Shiraz (4,750 feet) 
From Ispahan due south for five hours, to the 
Pass of Urchin, and before reaching Yezdekhast, 
we pass the tomb of Ali Riza, a relative of the 
prophet, which is seen from the road. The 
fortress of Yezdekhast is inaccessible, excepting 
by a drawbridge, being perched on a precipitous 
conical rock. At a distance of 18 miles from 


Ne aaceuae 


eeno 


divides into two routes, one to the south-west 
through Dehgerdu, the other eastward by 
Shulgistan. The latter is the present route, 
traversing a valley, whose course. marks the 
limits of Irak-Ajemi, the ancient Media. At 
Surmek a road branches off to Yezd. 

Murghab is a village in a fertile country, with 
a caravanserai, lying along the banks of a 
stream. In the valley beyond are the Pasargadae 
Buins, including the Tomb of Cyrus. The first 
ruin we notice is a platform of hewn stones, 
raised nearly to a level with the rock which it 
adjoins. Another quarter of a mile due south is 
& square pillar, with a shaft of 18 feet, the 


| inscription on which, in Persian, Sassanian, and 


Assyrian, is “I am Cyrus the King, the 
Achwmenian.” About 300 yards south is 
another square pillar, 36 feet high, bearing an 
inscription similar to the first. They are supposed 
to have formed part of the Palace of Cyrus. 
Close by is a squared limestone block, which 
formerly bore the same inscription; on this is 
still visible # bas-relief of the monarch with two 
pairs of wings. A mile south-west is found a 
quadrangle of 60 to 80 feet on each side, a great 
gate appearing to have opened from it to the 


| south-east. About 200 yards further south rises 


the structure, called by the natives the Tomb of 
the Mother of Solomon, but now generally 
recognised as the Tomb of Cyrus. Like the rest 
of the buildings, it is of the hard white limestone 
of the neighbourhood, often mistaken for marble. 
The road now follows the Polvar, through s 
succession of ravines and valleys, to Istakhr 
Ruins, formerly Persepolis, which was half burnt 
by;Alexander the Great, 330 B.C., and occupied 
by him on his return from India five years later. 
Onfthe east side of the citadel, about 400 feet 
distant, stood a mound, called the royal mound, 
containing the sepulchres of the kings and their 
treasure house. It was still called Persepolis 
when taken by Antiochus in 164 B.c., but was 
known later on as Istakhr, and was subdued 
by the Mohammedans 644 A.D. It continued 
to be an important local capital for some 
centuries. Now only mounds remain, with 
portions of a gateway and a palace. 
[Above the village of Hajisbéd, and across the 
river to the right, before reaching Istakhr, there 
are several natural, caverns, containing Sassanian 
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inscriptions, notably one of Sheikh Ali, or Teng-i- 
Shah Sarvan, with the celebrated bilingual 


epigraph of Shahpur I. Further on, on the same | 


side, at ‘the very extremity of the cliff on the 
plain, opposite the chapar khaneh of Puzeh, at 
Naksh-I-Rustan—to which a local guide is needed, 
because of the watercourses—are the Ach»- 
menian Tombs, below which are added Sassanian 
bas-reliefs. The second, from the east side, bears 
cuneiform inscriptions in Persian, Sassanian, and 
Assyrian, stating that it is the resting place of 
Darius, son of Hystaspes. The names of the 
satrapies of the empire are engraved below the 
figures on the frieze. Though the other three. 
tombs are destitute of inscriptions, they are 
probably those of Xerxes, Artaxerxes I., and 
Darius II. In front of the most westerly one 
stands an unknown building, commonly called 
Kaabab-i-Zerdusht—t.e., Zoroaster’s Temple. 
It is probably an earlier tomb, and is identical 
with one at Pasargadae. The bas-reliefs below 
(from east to west) are: (1) that known as 
Varahran (Bahram) and his Queen; (2 and 3) 
two—one above the other—of equestrian com- 
bats; (4) the humiliation of Valerian, the aged 
Roman Emperor, by Shahpur I., A.D. 260; (5) 
another equestrian combat; (6) Varahran II. 
and courtiers; (7) the investiture of Ardeshir 
(Artaxerxes) Babekan—founder of the Sassanian 
line—by Ormuzd, with inscriptions in Pehlevi 
and Greek to that effect. A short distance round 
the corner, a little south of the road back to 
Puzeh, are two rock-cut altars on a platform 
over 40 feet square, the history and purpose of 
which are unknown. The natives call this 
Takht-!-Taos—t.e., the Peacock Throne. 

Across the valley beyond Puzeh are the 
Sassanian bas-reliefs of Naksh-l-Rejeb, in ao 
secluded recess not easy to find. On the right 
is again the investiture of Ardeshir, by Ormuzd, 
the same two appearing in the middle panel. 
‘That on the left is Shahpur and his body-guard, 
as stated in Pehlevi and Greek on the horse's 
cheat. 

A couple of miles distant, round the hill to the 
left, is the celebrated Takht-I-Jamshid, a cluster 
of Persepolitan palaces, and the artificial terrace 
-on which they are built dominates the immense 
Merv plain, bounded on all sides by dark cliffs 
-dotted over with villages, the nearest of which, 


Kinareh, is a convenient halting place. The 
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| present height of the platform from the plain 
is from 20 to 50 feet. It consists of three terraces, 
the lowest, embracing the entire length of the 
| southern face, is 920 feet in width and 1,528 in 
length. The principal ascent from the plain to 
the summit of the platform is by a staircase 
(which can be ridden up) situated on the western 
side. On it are found remains of lofty portals, 
sculptured jambs, colossal bulls, inscriptions in 
cuneiform writing, and extensive conduits, cut in 
the solid rock. Platform and buildings are alike 
constructed of the beautiful limestone quarried 
hard by. The building at the top of the great 
staircase is the porch of Xerxes, so defined by the 
trilingual inscription of the builder, which now 
also bears the names of the distinguished 
European and Persian travellers who have visited 
it. To the right is the Hall of Xerxes, approached 
by flights of steps, and beyond this is the palace 
of Darius. Further south are, on the right, the 
Palace of Artaxerxes III., adjoining the palace 
of Xerxes, on the left; eastward of these is the 
unexplained South-eastern Edifice ; to the north 
of this the Hall of the Hundred Columns, the 
Porch of which completes the circuit. The uses 
of the tank by the Porch of Xerxes, and of the 
subterranean channels whose entrance is between 
the South-eastern Edifice and the Hall of the 
Hundred Columns, near a portico in front of a 
mound, remain unexplained. 

After crossing this plain, and another beyond 
the Bendemir River, beyond Zaghun, the road 
enters a series of low passes, and is disagreeably 
stony all the way to Shiraz, which is sighted from 
a hill above a gateway in the final pass, at which 
is kept a huge Koran. 

Shiraz, capite! of the Province of Fars, and, at 
| several periods, of the whole empire; it is 218 
| miles by direct road S.8.W. of Ispahan. 

POPULATION, 50,000. 

The appearance of the city from a distance is 
pleasing, and its gardens and wall are nearly four 
miles in circuit, but the internal aspect of the 
Place presenta the striking contrast usually 
observed in oriental cities. An earthquake, in 
1853, on five successive days, destroyed nearly 
twelve thousand persons, and almost obliterated 
its fine features of grandeur. The Bazaar, built 
by Karim Khan-i-Zand, is a quarter of a mile in 
length, and is of yellow brick. The Ark, or 
Citadel,( which forms the residence of the 
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Governor, is a small fortified square ; the royal | grandsons of Artaxerxes, as stated in a Pehlevi 
palace is neat, without being so gorgeously | inscription; and the triumph of Chosroes. Also, 


magnificent as those of Ispahan. The famous 


Persian poets, Saadi and Hafiz, are buried in | 


gardens outside Shiraz. These gardens are noted 
throughout Persia, especially the Dil Gusha, 
the Jehan Nemah, the Bagh-i-No, and the 
Bagh-i-Takht. 

Its commerce consists in receiving from Bushire 
the silks, spices, and cotton goods of China and 
India. 
earthenware, cutlery, and sword blades. There 
are excellent grapes from the vineyards cultivated 
in the vicinity, and the wines of Shiraz have the 
highest reputation, 


SHIRAZ TO BUSHIRE. 


farsakhs, miles, 


9 .. 30 Khan-i-Zinian (6,100 ft.) 

3 12 Dasht-i-Arzen (6,400 ft.) 

~ .. — Pin-i-Zan Hill 

3 .. 11 Mian Kotol (5,500 ft.) 

- .. —Dukhtar Precipice—very bad 

5 .. 20 Kazerun (2,750 ft.) 

— .. — Bad Pass 

5 .. 19 Kamari (2,950 ft.) 

— .. — Kamari Precipice 

3 .. 10 Khunar Takhteh (1,800ft.) 

~ .. —Kotal--Mallu (ie. “accursed 
precipice ") 

4 .. 14 Daliki (250ft.) naphtha springs 
— .. — Warm bath by wayside ; water 
undrinkable 

4 .. 14 Borazjun (100 ft.) 
5 .. 20 Ahmedi or to 
7 ~.. 28 Shif, whence a day may be 


saved by taking boat (by 
previous arrangement) to 
6 .. 22 Bushire 

N.B.—A pass must be obtained beforehand 
from Teheran for use of the Telegraph Rest 
Rooms. 

From Karerun (above) it is 15 miles to the 
Shahpur Ruins; remains of the work of the first 
Sassanian monarch, the classical Sapor. Here 
are to be seen a series of remarkable bas-reliefs, 


sculptured on the rocks above the river, showing | 


the Emperor Valerian as a captive suppliant ; 
the investiture of Cyriades with the imperial 
purple (on both right and left banks); captives 
tendering submission; Ormuzd and Narses, the 


Its chief manufactures are carpets, soap, | 


: Zone of Europe,” 1911; 


high up on the face of the north-west (left-hand) 
cliff of the inner valley, a cave, which has not 
yet been properly explored, contains a statue of 


| Shahpur himself, 20 feet high. The regular track 


is regained at Kamari. 


Travellers from Bushire will find the successive 
climbs extremely trying, especially if it is at all 
warm, but mules ascend quite safely by night. 
The journey usually occupies six days, but mule- 


| teers take ten days. Those not inured to the 


saddle will do well to ride on the more comfortable 
pack, or change to one for relief. Mules are more 
sure-footed than othey animals. Nothing can 
of right be demanded by the pestering guards at 
the Kotal-i-Mallu. Khush-i-Ab, on the Shif road, 


| was the scene of a battle between Persians and 


English in 1857. 


Bushire (see page 245). 


Books oF REFERENCE—I. Adams, “ Persia 
by a Persian,” 1900; 8. G. W. Benjamin, 
“Persia (Story of the Nations Series),” 1888 ; 
F. B. Bradley-Birt, ‘“‘ Through Persia, from the 
Gulf to the Caspian,” 1909; E. G. Browne, 
“The Revolution in Persia,” 1910; A. V. W. 
Jackson, “ Persia: Past and Present,” 1905; 
A. H. S. Landor, “ Across Coveted Lands,” 2 
vols., 1902; W. M. Shuster, “The Strangling of 
Persia,” 1912; E. B. Soane, “ Through Mesopo- 
tamia and Kurdistan in Disguise,” 1912; 
Weekes, ‘‘ From the Black Sea, through Persia 
and India,” 1895; H.C. Woods, “The Danger 
Major P. M. Sykes, 
C.M.G., “Ten Thousand miles in Persia,” 1902. 


ROUTE 21. 
MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS. 
Balearic islands. PoPULATION, 240,000. The 
Balearic Islands, though little known to English 
tourists, offer many attractions—varied and 
Picturesque scenery, a mild and sunny climate, 


| innumerable excursions and good roads, to say 


nothing of the cheapness of living and moderate 
hotel charges. 

MEANS OF AccESS.—There is no direct service 
from England to the Balearic Islands, but there 


| is a bi-weekly service of the Spanish 8.8. Com- 


panies—“ La Maritima ”. or “ Islana Maritima ” 
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—from Barcelona to Palma and Port Mahon, 
and a weekly service from Alicante and Valencia. 
There is also a direct weekly service to Palma 
from Marseilles. : 

Majorca (Mallorca), the largest of these 
islands, is 135 miles from Barcelona (length, 
60 miles ; breadth, 45 miles), and has a hill range, 
with a peak (Puig Mayor), 4,741 feet high. The 
capital is Palma. POPULATION, 68,359. HOTELS : 
Grand; Victoria (dépendence) ; 
houses, open all the year (see advt.). BRITISH 
CONSULATE. POST OFFICE: 32, Calle San Barto- 
lomé; letters from London take five to nine days. 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE: 46, Calle San Miguel; post 
and telegraph rates as in Spain. PRINCIPAL 
ATTRACTIONS: Cathedral (Capilla Real, with 
Tomb of Don Jayme II.) ; Dominican Convent ; 
Church of St. Francis (Tomb of Raymond 
Tully); Palace of the Governor; Town Hall 
(San Sebastian, by Van Dyck); Lonja; Bull 
Ring ; Theatre ; Hospitals, etc. Excursions to 
Alcudia, a port, 8 miles; 
Miramar, Bellver Castle, Soller, and the Soller 
Valley. 

Minerca, 27 miles north-east of Majorca, is 
only 33 miles by 13 miles, and has 38,000 inhabi- 
tants. Pert Maken is the chief town. Popu- 
LATION, 17,140. HoTeLs: Vapore ; Bustamente. 
BRITISH CONSULATE. There are Moorish ruins, 


and many Talayots, or prehistoric remains of the | 


Neolithic Age, like the Nuraghi of Sardinia. The 
Talayote are of very great interest to archolo- 
gists, and have not yet been thoroughly explored. 
The harbour is excellent, and was captured and 
long held by the English. Admiral Byng was 
executed for losing it. It was ceded in 1802. 
Iviza, 42 miles south-west of Majorca, was the 
ancient Ebusus. There is good shooting in the 
islands. 

Corsica (La Corse), 115 miles in length, about 
55 in width, and 90 miles from the French coast. 
POPULATION, 288,820. MEANS OF ACCESS: 
There is a service twice a weck (Tuesday and 
Friday), from Marseilles to Ajaccio, by the 
Fraissinet Line. Also a fortnightly service 
(alternate Wednesdays) by the Cie. Gen. Trans- 
atlantique, from Marseilles. There are also 
weekly services from Nice to Ajaccio, and Leghorn 
to Bastia. The scenery of Corsica is fine and 


varied, presenting within a small compass a kind | 


of blend of Norway and Switzerland—“ orange 
x 


to Arta Caves, | 
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groves, olives, vines, and chestnuts, the most 
picturesque beech forests, the noblest pine woods 
in Europe, granite peaks, snows, and frozen 


| lakes.” 


| OFFICE. 
first-class | 


Ajaccle (the capital). POPULATION, 21,799. 
HorTets: Ajaccio et Continental; France ; 
Suisse; Etrangers. BRITISH + CONSULATE. 
ENGLISH CHURCH. PosT AND TELEGRAPH 
Rue de la Préfecture. Five mails to 
and from the Continent weekly. 


The birthplace of Napoleon I., and home of 


| the family, with many relics of the Bonapartes. 


Excursion to Monte Oro, nearly 9,000 feet, with 
Inn. Rail 98 miles to Bastia (POPULATION, 25,425. 
HoTELs : Cyrnos Palace ; France ; L'Ingenieur). 
The chicf commercial port, 6 hours’ steam from 
Leghorn. Citadel; Genocse Forts; Parliament 
House; Brando Grotto. Branch lines to Ghison- 
accia and Calvi (a quaint old town, which Nelson 
was bombarding when he lost his eye), thus 
affording easy communication to starting places 
for the ascents of the peaks, or shooting 
excursions. There is moufion (wild sheep) and 
boar hunting. Mountain lakes, sulphur and 
chalybeate springs, etc. 


Benifaclo. PorutaTion, 4,188. HoTEL: 
Gourmets. Bonifacio can now be reached from 
Ajaccio direct by a motor diligence. There is 
also a motor diligence from Bonifacio to the 
present terminus of the railway at Ghisonaccia, 
pending its extensions to Bonifacio. The older 
part of the town (which dates from the 9th 
century) is even more strikingly situated than 


| Monaco, with which it is sometimes compared. 


It covers the plateau of # precipitous limestone 
rock, 200 feet above the sea, some of the houses 
actually overhanging. The cliff is pierced and 
undermined by caves and grottoes. Most of 
these grottoes are hung with stalactites, and the 
colour effects, especially in one called Dragonctta, 
rival those of the Capri Grotto. The reflection of 
a curious kind of seaweed, or marine fungi, upon 
the water, gives it the effect of being “ covered 
with » lacework of jewels and gold.” A boat, 
with two rowers, can be obtained for 4 or 5 fr., 
but the grottoes cannot: be visited when the sea 
is rough. There is a remarkable staircase of 
217 steps cut in the face of a precipice, near the 
Citadel, known as the “King of Aragon’s 
Stairs.” 
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Sardinia (AREA, 9,306 square miles) lies 115 
miles from the Italian coast. POPULATION, 
791,754. Sardinia is, with the exception of 
Sicily, the most extensive of the Mediterranean 
Islands. It is a mountainous country, not very 
fertile, and during the hot months there is a good 
deal of malaria in certain districts. Much of the 
land has fallen out of cultivation, and it is 
calculated that one-fifth of the entire area is 
covered with forests. Its scenery contains many 
‘picturesque features, and the island is particularly 
attractive to artista, as it is one of the few 
remaining European countries where the national 
costumes have persisted. They are still to be 
seen in the towns, almost unchanged since the 
days of the Spanish Viceroys. There are many 
conical stone monuments in the island called 
Nuraghi, which contain several chambers. These 
are generally considered to have been used as 
places of refuge, but their precise date cannot 
be fixed, or their signification defined. Chief 
town, Gagilarl. PoPuLATION, about 48,000. 
Reached by rail in 9 hours from Golfo di Aranci 


(191 miles). H.B.M. CONSULATE. POST AND 
TELEGRAPH OFFICE: 22, Via Ludovico Baille. 
HOTELS: Scala di Ferro; Quattro Mori. 


Cathedral; University ; Castle; Roman Amphi- 
theatre, Roman Reservoir, Tombs, etc. Museum 
of Antiquities (most complete in existence of 
Sardinian antiquities). MEANS OF ACCESS: 


Daily mail steamship service from Civita Vecchia | 


to Golfo di Aranci in connection with railway 
from Rome. Weekly service to Cagliari, direct 
from Leghorn, by the Societt Nazionale di 
Servizi Marittimi. 

Elba, a small island belonging to Italy, between 
Bastia and Leghorn, and called at by the steamers 
serving these ports. The only feature of interest 
is the house occupied by Napoleon I. in 1814. 


Sicily (see Route 5). 


Malta. PopvuLaTion (1911), 211,473, and about 
9,000 military. The inhabitants are centred 
principally in the chicf town and port (Valletta) 
and its suburbs, Vittoriosa, Senglea, Cospicua, 
and Sliema. POPULATION (1911), 63,422, AREA 
of Malta and Gozo, 117 squarc miles. 

GovVERNOR.—General Sir H. M. L. Rundle, 
G.C.B, 

HoTELS.—Boyal; Westminster. 
advt. pages.) 


(For details ; 
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RESTAURANT.—National, 253, Strada Reale. 
\  Care.—Bisazza, near the Exchange Buildings. 

Malta, next to Gibraltar, being the chief 
cehtre for the Mediterranean Fleet, the Arsenal 
and Dockyard are of great importance. There 
are several very large docks, some of which 
have only recently been completed. The 
garrison is about 9,000 men. 

Valletta, the capital, with fine harbours on 
each side, is surrounded with strong fortifications, 
and is further protected by forta Ricasoli, St. 
Angelo, Manoel, St. Elmo, Tigné, etc. The view 
from its noble Harbour, one of the finest in the 
Mediterranean, is strikingly beautiful, with its 
white stone buildings, towers, streets, and fortifi- 
cations, rising one over the other all round. 
Valletta and Florian are on one side ; Vittoriosa, 
Sanglea, ete., on the other; with the Cottonera 
| lines outside. Sliema is a new and growing suburb. 

CONVEYANCES.—Drawn by one or two horses 
at the foliowing fares :—Two horses, per hour, 
1s. 6d.; by the course, 4d.; to Sliema, 1s. 2d. 
One horse, two-thirds of the above fare. Lift 
from Harbour to the Upper Barracca, 1d. 

TRAMWAY from Porta Reale. 

RalILway.—Open to Notabile (Citt& Vecchia), 
74 miles. 

Boats.—Tariff—per hour, 6d.; every further 
hour, 5d. From Valletta to cross the Grand Har- 
bour, or vice versa, 3d.; to mouth of Grand 
Harbour, 3d.; from Marsamuscetto to any part, 
of that Harbour, for every half-hour, 6d.; for 
every additional half-hour, 4d.; from Mar- 
samuscetto to Sliema, or vice versa, 3d. 

MEANS OF ACCESS.—From London—P. and 
| 0. Co.'s intermediate steamers (fortnightly) ; 

Prince Line, and British India occasionally. 
' From Liverpool—Ellerman and Moss Lines. 


j Post OFFice.—4, Strada Mercanti. 


| TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—38, Strada Reale. 
| Postage to the United Kingdom (4 days from 
| London), 1d. per ounce; Inland, $d. per oz. 
Telegrams, 4d. per word to the United Kingdom. 

MoNeEY.—The only legal tender is the English 
coinage. Old and worn sovereigns must neither 
be accepted nor tendered. 

ENGLISH CHURCHES.—St. 
Holy Trinity, Sliema. 


Paul, Valletta ; 
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Mezzodi. 

CLuBs.—“ The Union,” chiefly frequented by 
Officers of the Army and Navy and English 
reaidents ; Casino della Borsa. 

GouF.—9-hole course at Marsa, two miles! 
distant. 

LaNauaGE.—The common language of the 
people is a debased form of Arabic, introduced 
by the Saracens, and further corrupted with 
many Italian elements. 

THEATRES.—Opera House, near Porta Reale | 
Gate, completed a few years since, at a cost of 
£40,000, from the designs of Mr. C. Barry; a 
beautiful building, burnt down 1873, and since 
restored. Theatre Manoel, built by Grand 
Master Manoel, in 1731; now used only for 
private dramatic performances. 

An English Nursing Institute and Home has 
been established in Valletta. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Governor’s Palace, 
formerly the Palace of the Grand Masters; 
its corridors, chambers, and armoury being 
accessible to visitors at all times. The Church 
of St. John is one of the most curious and 
beautiful in the island. The Garrison Library. 
The Public Library of the Knights, containing 
50,000 volumes, in various languages. Here is 
preserved a rich collection of Phcenician coins, 
vases, statues, and inscriptions. St. Paul's 
Church; St. John’s Roman Catholic Church ; 
Floriana Convent and its Capuchin mummies ; 
University and Lyceum; Granary at Florian ; 
and the Aqueduct, 8 to 9 miles long, built 1616. 
The streets are all up and down, the most level 
and the broadest being Strada Reale. They 
should be seen when lit up at festivals. Much 
carving and fresco work are used on the house 
walls instead of paper-hangings. The large 
hotels of the Knights, called Auberge de Castile, 
Auberge de France, etc., are now occupied as 
officers’ quarters. 

Sliema. The populous suburb of Sliema, near 
Fort Tigné, separated by a deep bay from the 
city of Valletta, contains numerous well-built 
villas. At the highest point has been erected 
an elegant church and parsonage, founded by 
Dr. Trower, a former Bishop of Gibraltar. The 
sea bathing at Sliema and St. Julian’s Bay is 
excellent. 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. — Strada 
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Civita, or Citta Vecchia, called also Notabile, 
and Medina (i.e. The City), 74 miles from 
Valletta by rail, is well worth a visit. Its 
Cathedral is the seat of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Malta, and is the traditional site of 
Publius’s House. The view from the bastions 
is extensive and interesting. The old Church of 
St. Paul is near the Catacombs and St. Paul's 
Bay, where the Apostle is said to have been 
shipwrecked, A.D. 62. The gardens of 8. Antonio, 
a former summer palace of the Grand Masters, 
now the Governor's, may be seen on the road. 
Musta Church, looking like a bee-hive, is nothing 
but a large dome of stone (with windows in it) ; 
one of the largest in the world, 118 fect in 
diameter, built by the village mason, Angelo 
Gatti, a cousin of the priest. It was done with- 
out scaffolding, and took 11 years to complete. 
Phoenician or prehistoric stone piles at Crendi 
and Macluba. 

CLIMATE.—Not unhealthy, but hot, with a 
clear brilliant sky, through which Mount Etna 
may sometimes be seen, 130 miles distant. 
The sirocco blows in September; October and 
November are cool and delightful; the rainy 
months are December, January, and February ; 
June, July, and August are the hot months. 
The north-east wind is called gregale. 

CONSTITUTION.—Malta is a Crown colony, 
governed by its own laws, which are administered 
by the Governor, an Executive Council, and a 
Legislative Council. By the amended Con- 
stitution of 1909, two members of the Legislative 
Council were given seats (with salary) on the 
Executive Council. The bishop and the canons 
of St. John’s, and of the Cathedral of Civita 
Vecchia (with one exception) are appointed 
by the Pope; most of the other benefices are 
in the hands of the British Government. 

The neighbouring island of G@eze is more 
fertile than Malta, and can be easily reached by 
a ferry-boat in about five hours from Valletta. 
It is the summer resort of many of the native 
gentry. An old Castle and Giant’s Tower are 
to be seen. It is noted for large cray-fish and 
for white lace. Comino is a fortified islet, with 
good rabbit shooting. 

About 120 miles from Malta, near Sicily, was 
Graham's Island, which rose and sank in 1831, 
lasting long enough’ to be landed upon and 
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described by Sir W. Scott. About half-way 
towards the Tunis coast is Lampedusa, which 
is identified by some as Prospero’s enchanted 
island in “ The Tempest.” 


Cortu. This island is charmingly situated at | 


the foot of the Adriatic Sea, in lat. 40° N., long. 
20° E. It lies so close to the mainland that it gets 
the full benefit of the sheltering mountains of 
Albania. It is especially interesting as being 
a link between the east and the west, “a sort 
of geographical mosaic, to which many countries 
of Europe have contributed colours.” 

MEANS OF ACCESS.—Steamer daily (except 
Sunday and Friday) from Brindisi, by Servizi 
Marittimi, Austrian-Lloyd, or Panhellenic 8.8. 


Companies. 

POPULATION (1907), 28,978. Of the Island, 
99,571. 

Horets.—St. Georges; Angleterre et Belle 
Venise. 


RESTAURANTS.—Abbondanza ; Patras ; Belve- 
dere. 

H.B.M. CONSULATE. 

Mongy.—Same as Greece. 
gold coins are current. 

Post Orrick.—Adjoining the Sanita, at the 
Harbour. 

TELEGRAPH 
Jonienne. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs. Course, 1 dr.; per 
hour, 3 dr. Boats, to or from steamer, 14 dr. ; 
with luggage, 2 dr. Motor Omnibuses to many 
places on the Island, 10 lepta per kilometre. 

ENGLISH CHURCH.—Holy Trinity. 

CASINO, with Reading and Concert Rooms. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Royal Palace ; 
Fortezza Vecchia (magnificent view from 
western platform); Monrepos (Villa Reale) ; 
Museum, Strada Marina; Canone (magnificent 
view of the East Coast). 

In THE VicINITY.—Gasturi (Villa Achilleion, 
with beautiful gardens, colossal statue of 
Achilles); Pantaleoné, with magnificent views 
(16 miles); Benizza (8 miles); Govino (old 
Venetian Harbour); Palwokastrizza (old 
convent, magnificent views). 

Grete. An island lying south of the Aigean Sea, 
of some 3,300 square miles in extent, about 
160 miles in length, and varying in breadth from 
5 to 35 miles, POPULATION (1911), 336,151. 


All European 


Orvice.—Near the Banque 
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| Mxans oF Accrss.—Weekly 8.8. services of 
the Servizi Marittimi and Austrian-Lloyd from 
Pireus to Canea, and a weekly service of the 
Austrian-Lloyd from Trieste and Brindisi to 
Canea and Candia. 


CoNsTITUTION.—Politically, the position of 
Crete is even. more anomalous than that of 
Cyprus. It is, in short, a kind of “no man’s 
land.” In 1911 the High Commissioner, 
appointed by the four protecting powers (Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and Italy), resigned, 
and was not replaced. In practice the island is 
autonomous, but the suzerainty of Greece is 
acquiesced in by the Powers, and the Grecian 
Government control the police and the militia. 
| The capital is Canea (Hotel de France), where 
H.B.M. CONSUL-GENERAL resides, but the chief 
town is Candla (HoTeis: Angleterre and 
Knossos), and the one chiefly visited by tourists 
on account of the very interesting archeological 
discoveries by Sir A. J. Evans on the site of 
the Ancient Palace of Knossos. The Museum 
here is of surpassing interest to archwologista. 


Cyprus. AREA, 3,710 square miles. PoPULA- 
TION (1911), 274,108. 


MEANS OF AccEss.—By weekly steamers from 
Alexandria and Port Said; also from Beirut by 
Austrian-Lloyd steamers. From London a 
fortnightly steamer of the Prince Line, via 
Beirut. By M.M. steamer from Marseilles on 
Thursday, arriving Larnaca following Wednes- 
day. By other steamers from Liverpool to the 
Mediterranean. 

HorTets.—Limassol, Hotel Troodos ; 
gusta, Savoy Hotel. 

CoMMUNICATIONS.—The only railway is the 
light railway from Famagusta to Nicosia and 
Morphou (for Troodos). The roads throughout 
the islands are good. The usual means of 
locomotion are horses or mules, but carriages can 
be had (about 10s. a day). Motor omnibus from 
| Larnaka to Nicosia, and from Limassol to 
Larnaka (34 hours; fare, 78.). 

Lanauacg.—Greek and Turkish. 

Money as Turkey, but the Cyprian piastre 
(worth 144. only, instead of 24.) is the only one 
legally current ; the English shilling is reckoned 
as 9 piastres; other coins current are half and 
quarter piastres (copper), and 18, 9, and 4} 
Piastres (silver). 


Fama- 
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PostaL.—Letters to countries in Postal 
Unions, 2 piastres per oz. (U.K. ahd British 
Colonies, } piastre per oz.). 


H.B.M. GoveRNnor.—Sir H. J. Goold-Adams, 
G.C.M.G., residing at Nicosia, the capital. 


Larnaca, the chief port (POPULATION, 9,262. 
HOTEL: Royal), is a squalid oriental town, 350 
miles from Alexandria. It comprises the Marina, 
along the shore; a higher town with narrow 
streets, and hills behind, on one of which is the 
St. Avrovouni (Cross Mount) Convent. This is 
reached by a three hours’ climb. Remarkable 


telic here—a reputed fragment of the Cross, | 


presented by the Empress Helena. Accom- 
modation at the Convent for male travellers, 


Ossects oF INTEREST.—Greek Churches; 
Mosque; Cathedral; College; Forts; Aque- 
ducts. 


Good carriage road (26 miles) to 


Nicosia. POPULATION (1911), 16,052. HoTELs : 
Armenian; Oroea Pallas. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Many old churches 
(most converted into mosques) worth visiting: 
Cathedral of Hagia Sophia (now @ mosque), St. 


Catherine, St. Maria, and St. Nicholas; Serai 


(formerly Lusignan Royal Palace); Cyprian 
Museum, with very fine representative collection 
of Cyprus antiquities. 


Famagusta. POPULATION (1911), 5,327. 
HOTELS: Savoy; Scala. The hotels, shops, 
post office, etc., are in the modern quarter. 
Variosis (Varosh, 8 suburb). 


Byzantine style, or a combination of both; but 
the chief features are the old Venetian fortitica- 
tions. 
are from 13 to 20 feet thick. 
interest are the Cothedral of St. Nicholas (now a 
mosque), whose “ facade recalls that of Rheims” ; 
Greek Cathedral of St. George (good frescoes) ; 
Castello; Sea Gate (Porta del Mare). 


Limassol. POPULATION (1911), 10,302. HoTEL: 
Troodos. Limassol was formerly the chief 
harbour of Cyprus. Buins of a castle of the 


There are several | 
interesting churches, mostly in the Gothic or | 


The walls of one of the citadel bastions | 
Other objects of | 
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Knights Templars, with a chapel in which 
Richard I. is said to have married Berengaria 
of Navarre in 1191. 


Kyrenla (officially Kerynia). Hors. : Acteon. 
Some interesting remains of medisval fortifica- 
tions. Fine collection of pottery and other 
antiquities from graves recently excavated in 
the neighbourhood. Castle of Eros (Hagios 
Hilarion), 6 miles, one of the best preserved 
castles in Cyprus, in a strikingly picturesque 
situation. 


Books OF REFERENCE.—Sir Samuel Baker, 
“Cyprus as I saw it,” 1879; R. N. Bradley. 
“Malta and the Mediterranean Race,” 1912; 
Mary S. Boyd, “ The Fortunate Isles”; J. W. 
Barry, “Corsican Studies,” 1892; R. A. N. 
Bickford-Smith, “Cretan Sketches,” 1897; 
L. P. di Cesnola, ‘‘ Cyprus: its ancient Cities, 
Tombs, and Temples,” 1877; J. M. Chapman, 
“Corsica, an Island of Rest,” 1908; Charles 
Edwardes, “Sardinia and the Sardes,” 1889; 
M. D'Este, “ Through Corsica with a Camera,” 
1906; J. E. C. Flitch, “‘ Mediterranean Moods,” 
1912; Sir J. J. Hutchinson and C. D. Cobham, 
“Handbook of Cyprus,” 1909; Mrs. E. A. M. 
Lewis, “A Lady’s Impressions of Cyprus,” 1894 ; 
W. F. Lord, “ The Lost Possessions of England,” 
1896; G. Mariti, ‘Travels in the Island of 
Cyprus,” 1909; G. Renwick, “ Romantic 
Corsica"; E. Reynolds-Ball, “‘ Mediterranean 
Winter Resorts,” vol. 2, 1913; B. Stewart, 
“My Experiences in the Island of Cyprus,” 
1909; H. F. Tozer, “ The Islands of the Zgean,” 
1890; Robert Tennant, “Sardinia and its 
Resources,” 1885; Gaston Viullicr, “The 
Forgotten Isles,” 1896; C. W. Wood, “ Letters 
from Majorea,” 1900. 


LaneuaGe.—The Lingua Franca of the 
Mediterranean is Italian. In the countries 
bordering the southern and eastern shores 
Arabic is spoken, and Maltese is an Arabic dialect, 
with many corrupted Italian words and idioms. 


“Arabic (Syrian) Self-Taught,” 2s.; cloth 
23. 6d. (Marlborough’s Seli-Taught Series), 
(Conversations, Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers). 


| London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, 


E.C. (See Introduction.) 


ROUTE 22. 
MOROCCO, ALGERIA, AND TUNIS. | 


Moroceo.—The Empire of Morocco (Maghrib- 
el-Aksa) lies between 27° and 36° N. lat., and 
1° E. and 11° 40’ W. long., containing about 
219,000 square miles, and having @ POPULATION 
generally estimated at about six millions, 
including about 300,000 Jews. The principal | 
natives are the Moor descendants of Arabs, the | 
indigenous Kabyles, and other Berber tribes, {| 
and negro slaves. Morocco is an agricultural | 
country, very fertile where cultivated, and in 
the wilder parts game abounds. 

REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—The Sultan Mulai- | 
Abd-el-Aziz, who succeeded 6th June, 1894, was | 
deposed by his brother, Mulai-Abd-el-Hafed, in 
1907, who in August, 1912, abdicated in favour 
of his younger brother, Mulai Jussef. 

GOVERNMENT.—Theoretically, the form of | 
government is an absolute despotism, the 
ministers being merely the Sultan's agents, but. 
actually, by the Conventions 1904, 1906, and 
1911, the country was placed under the protection | 
of France. 

Money.—Spanish pesetas and French francs ; 
current in Tangier, but in the interior only | 
Moorish coins—dollars, half and quarter dollars, 
dirhems (one-tenth of a dollar), and half dirhems. | 

WEIGHTS.—100 rotals=1 kintar (about 
168 Ibs., or 112 Ibs. for imported goods). ! 

LanauaGe.—Arabic, differing from that ot | 
Syria in pronunciation, being harder ; Spanish, | 
and to some extent French, is spoken in the 
coast towns. 

MEANS OF ACcEss.—The overland route is via 
Gibraltar and Tangier (see Route 2). There are 
steamers from Gibraltar to Tangier (31 miles) | 
almost daily. SEA RovrEes: From London, by | 
the Royal Mail Line, to Tangier and all the 
Morocco Ports. This Company makes a round 
voyage of about 25 days, including Las Palmas, 
Teneriffe, and Madcira. The steamers stay 12| 
hours or longer at each port, and personally- 
conducted excursions are provided to the various 
places of interest. From Liverpool to Tangier, 
by the Ellerman Line, fortnightly. From | 
Southampton, by the Netherland Royal Mail | 
and the Rotterdam Lloyd Lines, every fortnight. ; 
From Marseilles, by the Cie. Navigation Mixte, 


; Land of the Moors,” 1901, 
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every week, and by the Paquet Line every 
fortnight (For further particulars, see “‘ Brad- 
shaw’s Continental Guide.’”’) 

TRAVEL.—There are no railways or roads; 
sporting and other parties camp out. There are 
many remains of extinct civilizations, and plenty 
of game. The climate is excellent, and generally 
the land is in every way one of the best tracts in 
Africa. The country has long been in a disturbed 


| state, owing, to the claims of pretenders to the 


throne and tribal disputes, At the International 
Congress of Algeciras (1906) the control of the 
new police force (2,000 to 2,500 men) was 
entrusted to France and Spain, and the rebels 
were dispersed in January, 1907; but the 
| murder of Dr. Mauchamp, in Marakesh, brought 
about the occupation of Ujda by the French in 


April, 1907, possibly a first step towards dis- 
memberment. 

Books OF REFERENCE.—F. G. Aflalo, “ The 
Truth about Morocco,” 1904; E. Ashmead- 


Bartlett, “The Passing of the Shereefian 
Empire,” 1910; A. J. Dawson, “ Things seen in 
Morocco,” 1904; A. S. Forrest and 8. L. 
Bensusan, “ Morocco,” 1904; J. Foster Fraser, 
“The Land of Veiled Women,” 1911; Dr. R. 
Kerr, “ Morocco after Twenty-five Years,” 1912 ; 
H. Lorin, “Afrique du Nord,” 1908; H. Budgett 
Meakin, “The Moorish Empire,” 1899, ‘“‘ The 
“The Moors,” 1902 ; 
E. D. Morel, “ Morocco in Diplomacy,” 1912; 
C. A. Payton, “ Moss from a Rolling Stone 
E. M. G. Routh, “ Tangier (1661-1684),” 1911; 
Miss Isabel Savory, “ In the Tail of the Peacock,” 
1908; H. J. B. Ward, “ Mysterious Morocco, 
and how to appreciate it,” 1910. 

Tangier. PoPULATION, about 46,000 (nearly a 
third European). 


Horets.—Cecil; Continental; Villa de 
France ; Bristol. 

H.B.M. CONSUL-GENERAL.—H. E. White, 
Esq., C.M.G. 

UniTED STATES MINISTER—Hon. W. Car- 
penter. 


ENGLISH CHURCH. ENGLISH Docror. 


Post OFFIcE.—British Post Office, in the Inner 
Market. Mail to and from the United Kingdom 
daily (except Sunday). 

TELEGRAPH OFFICE between the Soko and the 
Marshan. 
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Tangier is very picturesquely situated on; 
rising ground, at the west side of the Bay of 
Tangier. The climate is good, and the town is 
an attractive winter resort, but it remains 
essentially oriental. The streets are narrow, 
crooked, uncleansed, and destitute of wheeled 
vehicles, but crowded with motley hordes of 
Moors, Negroes, Jews, and others. It is 
announced that, in accordance with international 
agreements by which Great Britain is bound, 
Tangier will shortly (1913) be erected into an 
autonomous municipality, under the guidance | 
of all the Treaty Powers. From the landing 
place, the principal thoroughfare—sometimes 
called Main Street, sometimes Rue des Chrétiens 
—tuns southward a little, and then turns west 
across the town. Midway, beyond the Great 
Mosque, is an open space called the Soko 
(stkh—a market); this is the business centre, 
with the post offices on the north side, and shops 
and cafés near. The west end of this street is at 
@ gate (Bab-el-Sok), where, on the open space, 
the camel caravans from Morocco City and Fez | 
arrive, usually on Sunday. i 

The Palace of the Sultan, Palace of the Kadi, 
and State Offices are in the north-west part of 
the town, near the hill upon which is the Kasba 
(Citadel). At times the Kadi may be seen | 
administering justice in the courtway of his 
Palace. Ladies may visit the harem of the | 
Kadi (fee, a pescta, to porteress—small offerings, 
such as sweetmeats, should be made to ladies of | 
the harem). \ 

The mosques are everywhere closed to | 
strangers. The only other sights are the Bazaars, 
the Soko, and the Prison. 

EXCURSIONS.—The environs are unsafe for 
touring parties. Fez is best visited from Tangier, i 
either with a personally-conducted or privately- 
organised party, and may extend to the other | 
inland towns, as Mek’nes (Mequinez) and | 
Marakesh, and require from one week to three | 
months. Tetuan, 10 to 12 hours on horseback | 
from Tangier, can be made the turning point of 
a short tour ending at Ceuta, 28 miles, where a 
passport is indispensable. Mules, 24 to 3 pesetas | 
a day; forage, 2; driver, 1 to 2. Provisions are + 
cheap, and camping-out inexpensive. Particulars 
are obtained at first hand in Gibraltar through 
Cook's Agent, where the stranger should arrange ; 
for an interpreter-dragoman. 


| massacred by the tribesmen. 


| town 


| mud huts in the western quarter. 
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MOROCCO PORTS. 
TANGIER TO MOGADOR BY SEA. 


After passing Cape Spartel, with its lighthouse, 
and the little Port of Arzila (H.B.M. CONSULAR 
AGENT), the steamer reaches 

El Aralsh, or Larache (POPULATION, 13,220), 
74 miles from Gibraltar, on a rocky promontory 
at the mouth of the El-Kous River. It is the 
Lizus of the Romans, and in the Middle Ages it 
was held in turn by Moors, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese ; in 1830 Austrians landed, but were 
Horet: Lukkus. 
H.B.M. VicE-ConsuL: L. Forde, Esq. OBJECTS 
OF INTEREST: The Soko, inside the town walls, 
with Moorish archway ; and the Kasbah quarter, 
with the official residences and prison. 

Rabat, 351 miles from Gibraltar, on the Bu 
Rejrej south bank, a fortified town. It has been 
called the “‘ Key of Morocco,” as the caravan 
routes from Tangier, Fez, and Casablanca 
converge here. A ferry connects the town with 
Sallee, the notorious corsair port, closed to 
Christians, on the opposite bank. POPULATION 


| of both about 47,000. Rabat is advantageously 


and picturesquely placed. There is a good trade 
in native carpets. OBJECTS OF INTEREST: The 
Great Mosque; Hassan Tower; the Ruins of 
Shellah, two miles distant, through orange groves ; 
numerous Tombs and Pilgrims’ Rests; burial 


' place of the Sultans. 


Casablanca, or Dar-al-Baida, 60 miles south of 
Rabat, founded by the Portuguese in the 16th 
century, on the ruins of Aufa, POPULATION, 
31,700 (2,500 French, including garrison). The 
has been fortified since the French 
occupation, and the port now ranks second of the 
Morocco ports, with Rabat, Port, and Marakesh 
Gates. It has pretty suburbs, but the surround- 
ing country ia flat, and affords good, rough 
shooting. The town has been in great measure 
rebuilt since the French and Spanish military 
occupation, and stone houses have replaced the 
The harbour 
is still inadequate, but a breakwater is in course 
of construction. 

Mazagan, 10 miles south-west of Azamir, fs 


| the smallest port, but has a large export of 


grain. It was founded by the Portuguese, and 
has their ancient Court. of Justice and Dungeon ; 
the old Moorish Prison is under the walls of the 
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battery. See the Water Tank, and go to Azamfir, 
an interesting oriental town, with a Sanctuary. 
POPULATION, about 25,000. HoTEL: Univers. 
H.B.M. VicE-Consut: T. G. Spinney, Esq. 


aM, 84 miles from Mogador, in a bay, a walled 
town of obscure origin, well situated, and quite 
oriental and interesting. Landing is rough, owing 
to the surf. 


Mogador, 410 miles from Tangier. POPULA- 
TION, 24,350. HoTeLs: Royal; Palm Tree 
(24 miles south of the town). H.B.M. ConsuL: 
H. B. Johnstone, Esq. ENGLISH CHURCH 
SERVICE. Mogador is the most southerly outpost 
of winter colonisation in Morocco, and possesses 
many natural and climatic features which would 
make its fortune as a winter health resort were 
it more readily accessible. The chigf OBJECTS 
OF INTEREST are the Suk (market), and the 
Bazaars. Perhaps in no bazaar in North Africa, 
accessible to foreigners, can a greater variety of 
curios and quaint native products be obtained 
than at Mogador. Here we get ostrich feathers, 
ivories, all kinds of weapons, ornaments, pottery, 
quaint domestic implements, embroidery, 
saddlery, etc. Then, in no town in Morocco open 
to foreigners can better opportunities for sport 
be had than in the neighbourhood of Mogador. 


Marakesh (Morocco City), the southern capital, 
is 144 miles from Mogador, and can be reached 
from either Mazagan or Mogador, on horseback, 
in five days. H.B.M. Vice-ConsuL: Allen 
Lennox, Esq. 


ALGERIA, 


The French colony of Algerla extends from 
the mouth of the River Zusfara to Tunis (550 
miles), and its three departments—Oran, Alger, 
and Constantine—have an aggregate AREA of 
184,474 square miles, and @ POPULATION (1906) 
of 5,231,850, including about 4 millions of 
Mohammedans, and about 750,000 Europeans, 
chiefly French, Spanish, and Italian. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—H. E. Mons. Lutaud. 

PostaL AND MONEY.—Same as in France. 
English sovereigns readily accepted at 25 frs. 

Lan@uaGE.—French and Arabic. In Algiers, 
many of the Arabs understand French. 

MEANS OF ACCESS.—The usual route is via 
Marseilles, whence there are mail steamers daily 
by the Cle. Gen. Transatlantique (22 to 27 hours), 
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| Cie. de Navigation Mixte, and Société Generale 
| de Transports Maritimes. By sea, Algiers can 
| be reached from Southampton by the N. D. L. 
| (which usually call fortnightly during the winter), 
| from Liverpool by the Ellerman and Moss Lines 
(usually fortnightly); then the Netherlands 
Royal Mail S.S. Co. have a fortnightly service 
from Amsterdam, via Southampton and Tangier. 


FARES.—Sce page 206. 


HINTS TO TRAVELLERS.—Before making any 
extended journey into the interior, the English 
traveller should, through his Consul, obtain an 
interview with the Chef du Bureau Arabe, who 
will give him a circular letter to the authorities 
on his route, in order that he may be enabled to 
get horses at places where none are to be hired. 
If the traveller is a sportsman, by all means let 
him take a gun, also a riffe, if he can conveniently 
do so. The roads are nearly everywhere free 
from danger, and where it exists the local 
authorities will always grant an escort. 


RAILWAYS.—2,035 miles open for traffic in 
Algeria. The chief railway companies are: (1) 
State Railway, Oran to Ain Sefra, Figuig (Bein 
Ounif), and Colomb-Bechar (465 miles). (2) 
P. L. M. of Algeria, from Algiers to Oran. (8) 
East Algerian, from Algiers to Constantine, Tunis 
Frontier, and Biskra. (4) West Algerian, from 
Ste. Barbe du Tlélat to Tlemcen and Lalla 
Maghnia (123 miles). 


The penetration of Algeria, especially towards 
the Sahara, is making rapid strides, and the 
French Parliament have recently sanctioned the 
extension of the Algerian railway system by no 
less than seven new lines. Most of these lines 
are either strategic—as in the case of the lines 
on the Morocco frontier—or constructed with a 
view to promoting the industrial and commercial 
development of Algeria. Two of them, however, 
are of special interest to tourists. The line from 
; Ain Beida to Tebessa (now open as far as 
| Khanchela), which will enable travellers to visit 
| easily from Constantine the finest Roman ruins 
in North Africa, at present only reached by 9 
|.toundabout journey from Bona. The other line 
| is the extension of the Constantine-Biskra 
railway to Touggourt, which at present entails 
an exhausting journey by mail-cart or camel, 
The total of these extensions will be 530 miles, 
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Railway development in Tunis has been 
more active within recent years, and among the 
new railways are the line from Sfax to Gafra 
and Metlaoui, built qainly to tap the rich 
phosphate region here which has beon recently | 
exploited, and the extension of the Tunis- | 
Kairouan line to Feriana and Metlaoui. 


The first-class carriages are comfortable, and 
most of the expresses on the trunk lines have 
restaurant cars. In the matter of speed, however, 
the Algerian railways are far behind European 
or even Egyptian railways, the highest speed 
attained not exceeding 26 or 27 miles an hour, | 
while the average speed is not higher than 15 
or 16 miles an hour. i 


Books oF REFERENCE.—H. Belloc, “ Esto 
Perpetua: Algerian Studies and Impressions,” 
1906 ; Miss Betham-Edwards, “ In French Africa,” 
1912; F. A. Bridgman, “Winters in Algeria,” 
1890; Roy Devereux, “Aspects of Algeria,” 
1912; M. W. Hilton-Simpson, “ Algiers and 
Beyond,” 1906; J. C. Hyam, “ Biskra, Sidi | 
Okba, and the Desert,” 1911; A. A. Knox, | 
“The New Playground,” 1881; F. E. Nesbit, 
“Algeria and Tunis,” 1906; E. G. Nugent, 
“The Land of Mosques and Marabouts,” 1894 ; 
L. M. Phillips, “In the Desert,” 1905 ; Eustace 
Reynolds-Ball, “ Mediterranean Winter Resorts,” 
Vol. II., 1913; M. Wahl, “ Algérie,” 1908 ; 
Gilbert. Watson, “The Voice of the South,” 
1907; A. Wilkin, ‘‘ Among the Berbers of 
Algeria,” 1900; F. B. Workman, “ Algerian 
Memories,” 1896. 


Algiers. POPULATION, with suburbs (1906), 
154,049. 
HOTELS :— 
GRAND CONTINENTAL—Hotel de Luxe, in 
best situation (see advt.). 
ALEXANDRA HOTEL (Hotel Kirsch)—Well | 
known ; select (see advt.). 
i 
Excelsior, Beau-Séjour, Etrangers, etc. | 
Also see “ Bradshaw's Continental Guide.” 
H.B.M. CONSUL-GENERAL.—C. 
C.B. 
UNITED STATES ConsUL.—A. W. Roberts, Esq. 


Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Rue de Con- 
stantine. 


Cave, Esq., 


| off at the door. 
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CONVEYANCES.—Motor Cabs, 1p. 50c. for 900 
metres; 20c. each additional 300 metres. 
Horse Cabs, 1p. 50c. the course; 2fr. the hour. 
Electric Trams, 10c. to 30c. 

ENGLISH CHURCHES.—Holy Trinity, Mus- 
tapha Supérieur. PRESBYTERIAN, Mustapha 
Supérieur. 

Enouiso Doctors. 

THEATRES.—Municipal ; 
(Music Hall). 

CLUBs.—English Club at Mustapha Supérieur. 
Golf Course (9 holes) at Birmandreis; Cercle 
d’Alger; Grand Cercle; Automobile Club de 
V’Algerie; Aero Club d’Alger. 


Algiers was captured by the French, 1830. 
Gen. Chanzy was for some time Governor- 
General, in succession to Marshal MacMahon. 
It is built on the slope of a hill, and looks well 
from the sea, The lower part of the town is now 
laid out in the French style, in good streets, with 
arcades for foot passengers. The harbour, the 
scene of Exmouth’s victory (1816), is enclosed 
by two moles, strengthened with battlements. 
The Place du Gouvernement is well planned, 
and on one side there is a very good statue to 
the memory of the late Duke of Orleans, who 
was a great benefactor to the city. He built the 
new grand mosque. The native quarters of the 
town are on the upper part of the hill, and must 
be visited; they are picturesque, abounding in 
curious specimens of Moorish architecture, shops, 
and bazaars. The court-yard of the Governor- 
General's Palace should be scen—permission is 
readily granted. The environs of Algiers are 
very beautiful; cabs and tramways ply in 
abundance all day. Moorish curiosities and 
Algerian merchandise (jewellery, ete.) can be 


Kursaal; Casino 


| bought to any extent, but are dearer than in 


London or Paris, The mosques may always be 
entered, but you are expected to take your shocs 
The oldest mosque is the Jama- 
el-Kebir, of the tenth century. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. —The Cathedral, 
formerly a mosque. The Archbishop's Palace, 
is an old Moorish house. In the old palace of 
Mustapha Pasha is the Library, with illuminated 
Korans from the 14th century. The Museum 
has now been removed from the town to a special 
building, near the |Presbyterian Church. Large 
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collection of Phoenician, Greek, Roman, and 
Etruscan antiquities. Mosque of Sidi Abderah- 
man, with fine tiles, and graceful minaret. Great 
Mosque, built early in the 14th century, but 
much altered since. Mosque de la Pécherie, 
built in the form of a cross, an unusual style for 
a Mohammedan place of worship. For the most 
perfect specimens of Moorish domestic archi- 
tecture visit the Government Palace, Rue Bruce, 
house of the Commandant du Genie, and the 
Admiralty. Jardin d’Acclimatation (tramway), 
where the date and fan palms, bread fruit, and 
plantain may be seen, besides oranges and 
citrons. The Kasbah, an old Arab fort, near the 
Palace of the last Dey, who there boxed the 
French Consul’s ears, and so brought in the 
French to terminate his rule. Fine church of 
Notre Dame, in Moorish style, on a prominent 
elevation. Arab cemetery of Abd-er-rahman, 
with its mosque and tombs. Jewish burial 
places and tombs. Grotto, called the Negresses’ 
Sacrifice, near the Seven Fountains Spring. 
Maison Carrée, a prison. Among the people, 
notice the Moors, or town Arabs, as distinguished 
from the wandering Arabs; the Jews; the 
aboriginal Berbers, or Kabyles, who were not 
conquered by the Arabs; the Biskris, who are 
usually hamals (porters); the Zibanis, or water 
carriers. 


CiimaTz.—This place is now the winter resort 


of many English families, who here find an 
equable temperature with an average of 60°, a 
clear and elastic atmosphere, and a sunny and 
exhilarating sky for weakly and consumptive 
residents. It is, however, more suitable to the 
earlier stage of pulmonary discase than to the 
later and aggravated stage. Those who interd 
to winter here should leave England in October. 
January, April, and May are delightful ; February 
and March are variable and wet. 


Excursions. — Jardin d'Essai (Botanical 
Gardens, of which the chief features are the 
palms, groves, bamboo avenue, and magnolia 
avenue); Notre Dame d'Afrique (on a spur of | 
Mount Bouzareah, overlooking the sea; a black | 
Virgin is a curious feature; every Sunday after- 
noon an interesting open-air service, with the | 
blessing of the sea by the Clergy); Tombeau de | 
la Chrétienne (this so-called Christian Tomb is | 
really @ Royal Mausoleum built by Juba II); 
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Tipaza (extensive Roman remains); Cherchell 
(Museum of Sculptures of the period of Juba IT.) ; 
Fort National (reached by train to Tizi-Ouzou 
(65 miles), and thence b§ diligence (17 miles), a 
| centre for excursions in Kabylia); Gorge de la 
| Chiffa (monkeys, tailless, like those of Gibraltar, 
| can be seen early in the morning in the gorge) ; 
Medeah (interesting fortified town, 3,000 feet 
high); Chabet Pass (grandest pass in North 
| Africa, walled-in by precipices several thousand 
| feet high, reached either from Setif, 191 miles 
|from Algiers, by diligence, or from Bougie, 
| whence there is a motor omnibus to Kerrata, at 
| the entrance to the pass); Cedar Forest of 
Teniet-el-Haad (reached from Affreville by 
motor omnibus in 3 hours, Atlas, Himalaya, and 
Lebanon Cedars). 


Algiers to Oran and Tlemcen.—This is a tire- 
some railway journey of 260 miles, which 
occupies about 11 hours; the evening train, 
however, takes slightly less. The first place of 
interest is 


Blidah (32 miles). POPULATION, 18,000. 
HoTets: Geronde; Orient. This is an agree- 
able place, with many orange groves, and is much 
visited by residents during the hottest part of 
the year. It is the headquarters of the cavalry 
; and remount depot. 


(56 miles) Bou Medfa is the station for 
Hammam R'Hira. HOTELS: Grand; des 
Bains; France. A well-known health resort, 
about 2,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
waters, which have been known since the times 
of the Romans, are recommended in cases of 
| gout, rheumatism, ete. The scenery is very fine, 
and there are many beautiful drives and ex- 
j cursions within a short distance. There is also 
good shooting to be had in the district. 


After leaving (75 miles) Affreville the line 
j enters the Great Plain of Chétif, which extends 
| for a distance of nearly 120 miles. 


| (260 miles) Oran. POPULATION, 110,000. 
Horete.—Continental; Europe; Victoria. 
H.B.M. VIcE-ConsvL.—T. Barber, Esq. 
UNIIED STATES CONSULAR AGENT.—A. H. 

Elford. 

Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—7, 

d’ Alsace- Lorraine, 


Rue 
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CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, lfr. the course; 2fr. 
the hour. Tramways through principal streets. 
Motor Omnibus to Mers-el-Kebir (Government 
Harbour). 

THEATRES.—Municipal; Casino; Noveautés. 


Though Oran, with its magnificent double 
harbour and picturesque surroundings, is more 
of a French town than any other city in Algeria, 
it is the oldest European settlement in Algeria, 
having been taken by the Spaniards in the 
beginning of the 16th century—even now there 
are more Spanish than French inhabitants. It 
is a painfully modern-looking town, the hand of 
the French spoiler having been unusually active. 
With the excéption of a couple of Moorish towers, 
there are no remnants of its former splendour. 


Oran to Tlemcen (102 miles). To many 
tourists the excursion to Tlemcen is the principal 
raison d’étre of the long and tiresome journey 
from Algiers to Oran. It is reached in about 
54 hours by railway. 


Tlemcen.—PoPuLATioN, 37,300. 
HOTELS.—France ; Charles. 


Post AND TELEGRAPH Orrice.—Boulevard | 


National. 


| 
CaBs.—Mostly with three horses; bargaining 


advisable. 

It the tourist deplores the modernisation of 
Oran, he should, at all events, be more than 
content with Tlemcen, in many respects the 
most oriental city in Algeria—indeed, Algiers, 
Constantine, and Tlemcen are regarded by 
artistic travellers as the three most interesting 


cities between the Moroccan and Tunisian | 


borders. There is a striking resemblance between 
Tlemcen and Granada, with its magnificent 
Moorish remains, its lofty situation, and its 
charming environs — orchards, woods, and 
gardens; while some of the Arabesque decora- 
tion in the mosques is even finer than in the 
Alhambra. Then there is a lofty minaret 
“ that five centuries ago might have claimed to 
be one of the world’s wonders.” 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Djama-el-Kebir, 
the principal mosque (Mihrab recess elaborately 
carved with 12th century Arabesque work ; 
minaret, 112 feet high, beautifully decorated) ; 
Mosque Abdul Hassan (Mihrab is “ the finest 
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specimen of Arab work in the world”; cedar 
roof supported by onyx columns); Museum 
(marble columns of the ancient palace of the 
Sultan of Tlemcen); Minaret of Mansoura 
(125 feet high, divided into three arched storeys, 
with carved onyx columns and glazed tiles). 


Algiers te Oonstantine, 290 miles, in about 
12-13 hours, Soon after passing (107 miles) Beni 
Mancour, the line reaches the Portes de Fer (or 
Zibans, plural of Bab gate), the most striking 
part of the journey. The Portes de Fer are the 
entrance to the famous Pass of the Grande 
Porte, a lofty defile, with the towering precipices 
curiously stratified on each side. 

(191 miles) Setif. PopULATION, 21,790. 
HoTgets: France; Paris. Small open-air 
museum of Roman remains found in the neight 
bourhood. 

(265 miles) El-Guerrah. HoTen: Gare. 
Junction for Batna and Biskra (see page 204). 


(278 miles) Khroubs. PoPrvLatioN, 9,700. 


| Horgts: Victoria; Orient. Junction of the 
| Bona and Tunis lines. 

(290 miles) Constantine. PoPruLaTioN, 
55,000. 

HoTeLs.—Grand ; St. Georges et d’Orient; 
Terminus. 


Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Place de 
Nemours. 


CaBs.—lfr, 25c. the half-hour. 


Constantine is one of the most striking and 
picturesque cities, not only in Algeria, but in all 
Africa. It stands—like Edinburgh Castle on a 
colossal! scale—on a mountain plateau, bordered 
on three sides by precipices, with the River 
Roumel at the base, forming a kind of natural 
moat. This “ city in the air” (Blad el Hawa) is 
completely cut off from the neighbouring heights, 
except where it is joined by a narrow saddle 
with the Jebel Chattaba (4,300 feet). 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—El Kantara (an 
iron bridge in one span of 140 yards, thrown 
across the Roumel Gorge, 400 feet above the 
| river); New Bridge (higher up the river, with a 
single arch of masonry, 230 feet wide—a mar- 
| vellous feat of engineering); Gorge of the 
| Roumel (entered by the Chemin des Touristes, 
a path cut in the face of the cliff); Old Roman 
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Bridge (curious bas reliefs); Casbah (highest 
point in the city, superb view); Palace of the 
Bey (fine specimen of modern Moorish archi- 
tecture—four picturesque courts adorned with 
tiles); Museum (Phonician, Roman, and 
Moorish antiquities); statue of General 
Lamoricidre (erected in 1909, the work of the 
sculptor Belloc); Djama-El-Kattani (far better 
worth seeing than the Grand Mosque—mimbar 
of white marble, onyx, and agate). 


Constantine to Biskra (149 miles). 
(morning), 6} hours. 


(58 miles) Fontaine Chaude. The great 
curiosity here is a pyramidal pre-Roman tomb, 
similar to that known as the Tombeau de la 
Chrétienne (sce page 202). It is probably the 
mausoleum of a Numidian sovereign (? Masin- | 

i 


Best trein 


issa). 

(73 miles) Batna (Grand Hotel d’Orient), the 
starting place for the famous Roman ruins of 
Lambessa and Timgad (the African Pompeii), 
to which a motor omnibus runs in connection 
with the trains. 


Lambessa. The most interesting of the ruins | 
is the so-called Pretorium. The magnificent 
gateway is 49 feet high, and is, perhaps, the 
finest Roman ruin of the kind in Algeria. 
Systematic excavations of the town, founded by 
Trajan, in 100 A.p., which were made from 1880 
to 1892, have brought to light forum, library, 
capitol, theatres, baths, ete. The best preserved | 
ruin is Trajan’s Arch, a triumphal arch 40 feet ; 
high (restored in 1900) (see “ Carthage, Timgad 
Tebessa,” by R. Cagnat, 1909). 


(114 miles) El Kantara, Hote.: Bertrand. 
Magnificent gorge, called by the Arabs the | 
“ Mouth of the Desert,” of which the best view 
is to be had from the Roman Bridge, or the new 
iron bridge. 


(149 
Sahara ; 


Biskra. 
Excelsior ; 


HOrTeELs : 
Victoria. 


miles) 
Royal; 


Palace ; 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs: from station to town, 
Ifr. 50c.; the hour, 2fr. 50c.; Sidi Okba, 20fr. 
Horses, 3fr. to 6fr. Camels, 5ft. a day. Tramway 
to Old Biskra. 


THEATRE.—Casino 


Dar-Diaf (Ouled Nail | 
dancing girls). | 
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Biskra consists of a group of oases covered 
with date palms, containing, it is estimated, 
about a quarter of a million trees altogether. 
It is a much frequented winter resort, and ite 
climate, for warmth, sunshine, and immunity 
from rain, is almost unrivalled in the South of 
Europe and North Africa. The warm sulphur 
springs whjch are in the neighbourhood have 
been used since the time of the Romans. Biskra 
has many attractions for the sportsman, and its 
wonderful desert scenery is a constant source 
of delight to the artistic mind. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Old Biskra (Palm 
Oasis three miles long, with over 150,000 date 
palms); Villa de Bénévent (see B. Hichen’s 
“ Garden of Allah "—extraordinary profusion of 
tropical and sub-tropical plants); The Marehé 
(should be visited in the early morning); Camel 
Caravans arriving or departing from the Sahara ; 
Hammam-es-Salahin Sulphur Baths (reached by 
tramway); Sidi-Okba (reached by diligence) ; 
Mosque of the Saint, Sidi-Okba, with a carved 
10th century door. 


Constantine to Tunis, 288 miles, in 13-14 hours. 
In the sections of the line from Constantine to 
Duvivier (101 miles), the only place of much 
interest to travellers is Hamman Meskoutine 
HOTEL: des Bains (see advt.). Interesting to 
the general tourist as much as to the health- 
seeker. The famous baths are pleasantly 
situated on a sheltered plateau, 1,000 feet above 
the valley. These baths were known to the 
Romans, and their useful properties were 
discovered by the French during the Constantine 
campaign in 1837. The Grande Cascade Spring 
has a temperature of 205° Fahr. The Grande 
Cascade, falling over a rock-terrace, the sediment 
has formed a miniature exhibition of the terraces 
of the Yellowstone Park. The “ cones” formed 
by the masses of carbonate of lime are a unique 
feature of these baths. Some of them are over 
40 feet high, and, owing to earth having collected, 
shrubs and plants have sprung up, giving them 
the appearance of gigantic flower-pots. Duvivier 
(101 miles), junction of the branch line to Bona 
(34 miles). 

Bona. POPULATION, 42,900. HOTELS : 
Orient ; Continental; Cramet. A fortified port, 
with a very fine harbour. There are few sighta, 


| but a visit to the curious Roman pavements and 
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mosaics recently discovered in the Jardin 
Chevield, is interesting. Some of these mosaics, 
such as the “‘ Rape of Ganymede,” are equal to 
anything of the kind yet discovered in Algeria 
or Tunisia. 

(134 miles) Souk-Ahras. POPULATION, 9,000. 
HOTELS: Orient; Univers; France. This is 


the starting place of the narrow-gauge line to | 
| recently been extended to Henchir-Suatir (277 


Tebessa (80 miles), where are the finest Roman 
tuins in North Africa. 


Tebessa (Theveste). PoPuLATION, 5,700. 
HOTEL: Orient et Metropole. One of the most 
Prosperous towns in Numidia during the Punic 
Period (B.c. 250-200), and was the headquarters 
of the Third Augustan Legion in the reign of 
Vespasian. The principal Roman monument is 
the Arch of Caracalla, a magnificent and almost 
unique triumphal arch, dating from A.D. 212. 
Another ruin in excellent preservation is the 
early Christian Basilica, “ still, in some respects, 
an enigma to archeologists.” It forms an 
immense quadrilateral, 213 by 116 yards, and 
was systematically excavated in 1888-1892. It 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable early Christian 
ruin in Algeria. 

(171 miles) Ghardimaow. This is the frontier 
station, and here the Customs examination takes 
Place. 

(221 miles) Pont de Trajan. The Roman three- 
arched bridge is one of the oldest Roman bridges 
in North Africa. It is, however, of Tiberius’, 
not Trajan’s, time. * 

(228 miles) Tunis (Gare du Sud). 


TUNIS. 

The Regency of Tunis, technically and 
officially merely a French Protectorate like 
Morocco, is to all intents and purposes almost 
as much a French colony as Algeria; indeed, 
regarded as a colony, Tunis has been far more 
useful to France than the neighbouring colony 
of Algeria, which has always been unprofitable. 

POPULATION, 1,885,000 (includes 41,000 Italian 
and 14,000 French). 

AREA.—45,799 square miles. 

SOVEREIGN.—(Bey) Sidi Mohammed-en-Nesr 
(succeeded 1906). 

FRENCH RESIDENT-GENERAL (Minister of 
Foreign Affairs)—Mons. Gabriel Alapetite. 
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Monwy.—Same as France, but with Arabic 
inscriptions in addition to French. 

RAILWAYS.—The development of railways has 
been slower than in Algeria. The mileage in 
1910 was 950 miles. A railway from Susa 
(Sousse) to Sfax and Redeyef (353 miles from 
Tunis) has recently been opened for traffic. 
Then the railway from Susa to Kairouan has 


miles from Tunis). A line between Gabes and 
Gafsa is in course of construction. 
LaN@uaGe.—French and Arabic, and in the 
City of Tunis Italian is also widely spoken. 
BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—Rev. A. Boddy, “To 
Kairouan the Holy”; A. M. Broadley, “ Tunis: 
Past and Present,” 1882; C. F. Grant and 1. 
Grant, “’Twixt Sand and Sea: Sketches and 
Studies in North Africa,” 1911; Chevalier de 
Hesse-Wartegg, “Tunis: The Land and the 
People,” 1899; Sir Harty Johnston, “The 
Colonisation of Africa,” 1899; H. Lorin, 
“VAfrique du Nord,” 1908; G. Loth, “La 
Tunisie et I'@uvre du Protectorat Francais,” 
1907; F. E. Nesbitt, “Algeria and Tunis,” 1906 ; 
G. Petrie, “Tunis, Kairouan, and Carthage,’ 


| 1909; Victor Piquet, ‘La Colonization Francaise 


dans l'Afrique du Nord,” 1912; H. Saladin, 
“Tunis et Kairouan,” 1908; Douglas Sladen, 
“ The Gates of the Orient : Carthage and Tunis,” 
1906; H. Vivian, “Tunisia and the Modern 
Barbary Pirates,” 1899. 

Tunis. POPULATION, 227,519. 

HOTELS.—Tunisia Palace; Paris ; 
St. George’s; France; Angleterre. 

RESTAURANTS AND CAFES.—Phoenix ; Tunis; 
Maison Dorée; Casino. 

H.B.M. ConSUL-GENERAL.—E, T. L. Berkeley, 
Esq., C.B. 

U.S. VIcE-ConsvL.—A. J. Proux, Esq. 

Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—30, Rue 
d'Italie. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs : 
lfr. 30c. the hour. 

Tunis, the capital of the Regency, is the third 
largest city in North Africa. It stands on a 
narrow neck of land between the half-choked. up 
Lake Bahira (Lac de Tunis) and a small lagoon. 
In 1893 a ship canal was cut through the lake 


Grand ; 


80c. the course; 


PostTaGz.—Tunis has its own stamps, but the | from Goletta to Tunis, 54 miles long, 115 yards 


Tater are the same as in France. 


wide,-and about 20 feet deep. 
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ENGLIsH CHURCH.—St. George. i 
ENGLISH SPEAKING Doctors. i 
THEATRES.—Casino Municipal; Rossini. 
PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Bardo Museum or 
Musée Alaoui (contains the largest collection of 
Roman and Pheenician antiquities of any 
museum in North Africa). In the adjoining | 
pavilion is the Musée Arabe. Bazaars (Souks): | 
Most of these bazaars are roofed over. The best 
are the apice market and the saddlery market. 
Best time is the early morning of any day except 
Friday or Saturday. Dar el Bey (Town Palace 
of the Bey, used as Government Offices); Jardin 
d’Essai (opened in 1892—a small but interesting 
collection of tropical and sub-tropical trees and | 
plants); Palace of the Beys (in the Salle de| 
Glaces is a very fine ceiling and a very valuable | 
Kairouan carpet); Jardin de Belvedere (mag- 
nificent view from the summit of Belvedere Hill). 
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EXCURSION TO CARTHAGE.—An electric tram- 
way starts from the Avenue Jules Ferry. Fare: 
65c. single; 1fr. return. 


HorTeLs.—St. Louis; Citernes Romaines. 


Tourists should exercise care in visiting the 
ruins, as there are many unindicated fissures and 
cavities. The principal ruins (many very scanty) 
are the Roman Amphitheatre, Roman Aqueduct, 
Roman Theatre, Basilica (Damous el-Karita) ; 
Punie Necropolis, with many 5th century rock 
tombs; cisterns of Bordj el-Djedid, which have 
been restored, and are now utilised for the new 
waterworks of Tunis. Among other features 
of interest are the Musée Lavigerie (in the 
Seminary of the Péres Blancs), Chapel of St. 
Louis of France, and the Cathedral, with tomb 
of Cardinal Lavigerie, and Reliquary of St. 
Louis. 


FARES FROM LONDON (via MARSEILLES) TO ALGERIA AND TUNIS. 


Via& E. &C. 


Via Brighton Railway. 


Rly. 
First | Second | First Second | Valletty. 
peatee secede cage. “‘e 6. d. | Days. 
{sin| 1014 5 | 710 1 | 916 61s 8 | 92 
ALGIERS... ~~~ - dro4) 16 5 7 | 1219 6 | 1616 1017 1 | 90 
(sin) 1014 5 710 1 | 9:16 61s 8 | 22 
TUNG... +++ ++ dret} 16 5 7 | 1119 6 | 1616 1017 1 1 90 


Special Tours. — Optional Itineraries. 

Individual or Collective Tickets, 1st, 2nd, and 3rd Class, are issued all the year round for tours 
which may include journey on the French Railways, on the Algerian and Tunisian Systems, and 
on the Compagnie Générale Transatlantique’s steamers. 

The tourist traces out his own itinerary, mentioning the stations at which he intends to stop; 
but over and above the railway journey in France, the tour must also comprise a sea-voyage, or 
@ sea-voyage combined with travelling in Algeria and Tunisia. The distance travelled by rail in 
France must be at least 300 kilometres, or paid for as such. These tickets are available for 9) 
days, counting from the day of departure, which is not included. Possibility of extension on 
payment of a supplement. 

Paris, Marseilles, Tu 


Biskra, Algiers, Paris (Compagnie Générale Transatiantique). 


1 person 2 persons 3 persons 4 persons 

£3a da £8. d &£a da £8. d. 

Ist Class a 1419 1 29:17 4 4317 9 5611 5 
2nd Class ae 113 9 23 6 8 34 6 «9 “67 «5 
3rd Class See ds 79 6 14:18 1 2117 8 2% 3 7 


Steamer Fares to Algiers. 
Norddeutscher Lioyd, from Southampton, Ist class £12, 2nd class £8, 


Nederland Royal Mali, from Southampton, 1st class £11, 2nd class £7 108. Return (available 
12 months) £16 10s. and £11 58. 


Moss Line, from Liverpool, Ist class £10, 2nd class £7 7s. 
Papayanni Ellerman Line, from Liverpool, 1st class £9. 
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ROUTE 23. 
(Overland Express Routes.) 
TO EGYPT. 
1st class. 2nd class, 
London to Brindisi (see below), theuce to Port Said or Ismaiiz and Cairoby— £8. d. £5. d. 
Piiand Ov Rxpresas 08 Cece cy adlreh ade tke P aie wees eee ee WES! SOC Sac 
Ordinary Train .. .. . . . + oe « 1910 0 see 
London to Marseilles (see Route on thence to Port Said or Ismalia and Cairo by— 
P. and O. Express... 3 EER A Pen Or ener ee cs ~ 151 )Ar Re 
Ordinary Train + + 2015 0 14 3 0 


The above are the quickest and most expensive services; other routes are :— 
Ist class. 2nd class. 


£8 d. £8. d. 

From London to Port Said and Ismalia by P. and O. 19 001300 

a “ Py by Orient Line .. oe eee +» 2018 0 14 6 0 

» ” ” by British India el AW cee sel ite Tag tee 0 08 11,9070 
From Southampton to Port Said by N.D.L. oe oh seus ae ae 21°00 «214000 

a es 1» Union Castle Lines, 1 0. c. . 1992 0 HO 

a“ ” ” » Deutsche Ost-Atrika. se ee ee oe 2015 0 1110 0 
From Liverpool to Alexandria by Moss Line 2 CEO OS Oe 

” ” » _Papayanni Line 120 0 

* ae Port Said by Bibby Line .. .. ‘ 170 0 
From Marseilles to Alexandria by Messageries Maritimes - 1600 

” ” ” ” N.D.L. oe o£) Oe Ge 

i » Port Said by Messageries Maritimes... 150 0 

% ” ” Bibby Line .. . ts. 4 . 1200 nr 

fe oe a os and Ismalia by P. and 0. . . 12800 900 
From Toulon to Port Said by Orient Line. .. .. .. «2 «) «. «) B00 900 
From Brindisi to Alexandria by Societa Nazionale .. .. .. .. .. -. 8 00 580 

& eek yy at Austrian Lloyd =... .. .. .. «. s 1000 700 

” ” » Port Said by P.and 0... .. 6. ee ee we ee ee 9 Le te 
From Genoa to Alexandria by Societ& Nazionale 1212 0 810 0 

~~ Port Said and Ismalia by N.D.L. 13300 900 
From Naples to Alexandria by N.D.L. ese Bc TES. SP Bk 

” ” ” Ss Societa Nazionale (also from Venice) . . 1000 616 6 

af e: », Port Said and Ismalia by Orient Line . oo ee: Ber eee OO, OY ORS 

” ” ” ” » NDB. sie ee ee ee OB 00 
From Trieste to Alexandria by Austrian Lloyd.. .. .. .. .. «. +» 1200 800 

x - »» Port Said ,, yo ay tude ee we kage eee ee Oe BER i> Yah ae oe 
From Constantinople to Alexandria by Khedivial Line .. .. .. .. .. 8 4 2 5 2 8 

” ” » ” Russian Steam Co. .. .. .. .. 8 0 0 512 0 

» ” ” ” Bumanian Steamer .. .. .. .. 8 8 0 5 40 


(Subject to alteration.) 


All Steamship Fares are subject to a surtax of 10 per cent. when not included in the 
quoted rates. 
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E@ypr. 


This country (the original name of which was | 


“The Two Lands,” and called in Scripture 
Mizraim) comprises all the land in the north- 


east extremity of Africa, between 31° 36’ and | 


22° 30° north latitude, and 25° and 37° cast 
longitude. It is bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean, on the south by the Soudan 
(boundary line, Faras Island, 20 miles north 
of Wadi Halfa), on the west by Tripoli, and on 
the east by a line drawn directly from El Arish, 
on the Mediterranean, to Akabah, at the head 
of the Gulf of Akabah. AREA, about 363,18) 
square miles; POPULATION, by 19.7 census, 
11,287,000. It is about 550 miles long and 
400 broad, but at a distance of 150 miles from 
the sea it diminishes so much as scarcely to 
measure 21 to 24 miles between the mountains 
on the east and west. It is subdivided into 
Lower Egypt, or Masr-el-Bahri (or the Delta), 
and Upper Egypt, or El-Said, the larger portion 
extending as far south as the Island of Faras 
neat Wadi ‘Halfa. The Sudan is under a 
separate administration, and is not even 
technically a part of the Turkish Empire, 
like Egypt. 

The Nile country consists of a long valley, 
gradually widening as it nears the sea, and 
bounded on each side by mountains and barren 
deserts. The mouths of this fine river (renowned. 
for the soft, sweet flavour of its water) give the 
form of the Greek letter A to the lower portion of 
the country, from which it is termed the Delta, 
comprising an area of about 12,000 square miles, 
studded over with towns and villages. The 
Biblical Land of Goshen was situated in the 
eastern portion of the Delta. Its soil is exceed- 
ingly fertile. The climate is extremely hot during 
the inundation ; the nights are cool, with heavy 
dews, rain scarcely ever falling in this country. 
Ophthalmia is very prevalent, causing blindness, 
and during the warm season cholera has some- 
times raged with great virulence. 

The modern history of Egypt, comparatively 
speaking, may be said to date from 1570, when 
Sultan Selim took possession of the country, 
and from that date until the invasion of Bonaparte 
in 1798 it was nominally ruled over by various 
Beys appointed by the Sublime Porte. In 1811, 


the Turkish Pasha, Mehemet Ali, finding that | 
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the power of the Mamelukes (from whose ranks 
in former times the ruling princes were chosen) 
had been broken by their conflicts with the 
French, slew them at a banquet to which they 
had been invited, and thus became the absolute 
ruler, his power being confirmed by the Peacc 
of 1833, subject to a payment of tribute. He 
retired in 1848 in favour of his son, Ibrahim 
Pasha, who has been in turn succeeded by 
various other members of the family; the 
present Khedive being Abbas Pasha Hilmi, 
who succeeded January 7th, 1892. The 
Khediviate is now hereditary in the family, 
subject to an annual payment of about £700,000 
to the Sultan. In 1882, the Minister of War, 
Arabi Pasha, induced the army to mutiny; 
the British Fleet was ordered to Alexandria, 
the forts were bombarded, troops were 
landed, and Arabi retired; but on the 12th 
| September he was defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, 
and made captive two days later at Cairo. 
The Mahdi raised the standard of revolt in the 
Sudan, and this part was abandoned. General 
Gordon was killed in 1885, before the English 
expedition could reach him, and, in consequence, 
the Sudan was temporarily abandoned by the 
Egyptian Government. In 1896 it was decided 
to send an expedition for the recovery of 
Dongola and Khartoum; and in 1898, at the 
battle of the Atbara, the Khalif’s troops were 
utterly defeated, and a few months later 
Omdurman was captured. Early the next year, 
the Khalifa and his principal Emirs were 
followed up and killed by Colonel Wingate’s 
column, having refused to surrender. This 
was the death-blow to Mahdism, and paved 
the way for the complete pacification of the 
Sudan. In 1904, the Anglo-French Agreement 
did much to remove the friction between the 
two governments with regard to the permanent 
occupation by the English of a country which 
theoretically is part of the Turkish Empire. 
It declared that it will not expect the British 
Government to fix a limit of time for the British 
occupation of Egypt. Lord Cromer resigned 
the British Agency in 1907, and was followed 
by Sir John Gorst, who in turn was succeeded 
by Field-Marshal Viscount Kitchener in 1911. 
GOVERNMENT.—The real legislative power 
rests with the Khedive and his advisers. There 
is, however, a General(Assembly which consists 
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of the legislative council of 30 members, the 
Ministers of State, and 46 members elected by 
the people. The functions of this assembly are 
mainly consultative. The country is divided, 
for local government purposes, into six 
governorships aud six provinces. There are 
four classes of tribunals :—Religious courts; 
mixed tribunals, to deal with litigants of varying 
nationalities; consular courte; and native 
tribunals, with both Egyptian and Foreign 
judges. 


| 


Since 1882 a British Army of occupation, - 


consistimg of about 5,000 men, has been 
quartered in Egypt. 

Books OF REFERENCE.—Jady Amherst, | 
“A Sketch of Egyptian History,” 1904; 
F. P. Artin, ‘“ England in the Soudan,” 1911; ; 
Lee Bacon, “Our Houseboat on the Nile,” 
1901; Miss M. Brodrick, ‘‘ Handbook of 
Egyptian Archeology,” 1903; E. A. Wallis 
Budge, M.A., “History of Egypt,” 1903, 
“The Egyptian Soudan,” 2 vols. 1907; 


Earl Carnarvon and Howard Carter, 
Years’ Exploration at Thebes,” 1912; Sir A. 
Colvin, “The Making of Modern Egypt,” 
1906 ; Earl Cromer, “ Modern Egypt,” 2 vols., 
1908; Alfred Cunningham, “To-day in 
Egypt,” 1912; Edward Dicey, C.B., “The 
Story of the Khediviate,” 1902; W. Donis- 
thorpe, “Down the Stream of Civilisation,” 


“ Five 


1898; H. W. Dunning, “To-day on the 
Nile,” 1905; A. B. Edwards, “ Pharaohs, 
Fellahs, and Explorers,” 1893, ‘A Thousand 


Miles up the Nile”; D. G. Hogarth, “A 
Wandering Scholar in the Levant,” 1897; | 
Talbot Kelly, “ Egypt Painted and Described,” 
1903; Stanley Lane-Poole, “The Story of 
Cairo”: Medieval Towns,” 1904, “Art of the 
Saracens in Egypt,” 1886 ; Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, 
“The Empire of the Ptolemies,” 1895; 
Mariette Pasha, “ Monuments of Upper Egypt ” ; 


Prof. Maspero, “ Egyptian Archwology,” 1902; 
Lord Milner, “England in Egypt,” 1904; | 
Hon. Sidney Peel, “The Binding of the Nile,” | 
1904; W. M. Flinders Petrie, “Ten Years | 
Digging in Egypt—1881-91"; Eustace ; 
Reynolds-Ball, “Cairo: The City of the | 
Caliphs,” 1897; Prof. A. H. Sayce, “The 
Egypt of the Hebrews and Herodotus,” 1899 


Douglas Sladen, “Egypt and the English, 
oO 


| (Pi Bast), 


‘ are offered. for sale. 
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1908, “Oriental Cairo,” 1911; Sir Rudolf 
Slatin, “ Fire and Sword in the Sudan,” 1897; 
©. A. Sykes, “ Service and Sport on the Tropical 


Nile,” 1903; H. D. Traill, “ England, Egypt, 
and the Soudan,” 1900 G. W. Steevens, 
“Egypt in 1898,” 1898; John Ward, F.S.A., 


“ Pyramids and Progress,” 1902; . Dudley 
Warner, “My Winter on the Nile,” 1881; 
W. B. Worsfold, “The Redemption of Egypt,” 
1900. 


PORT 8AID TO CAIRO. 


Port Said (for description, see page 281, India 
Route) is about 150 miles from Cairo, and the 


| railway journey takes from four to four-and-a- 


half hours. Fares: 95 piastres, first. class; 
474 piastres, second class. On the mid-day 
train there is a luncheon car, and on the 


; evening train a dining car. 


Leaving Port Said, the line runs parallel to 
the Canal as far as Ismailia. On the right is 
the shallow lake, Menzatch, where all kinds of 
water-fowl are abundant, and the passenger 
frequently gets a glimpse of flocks of pelicans 
and flamingocs. After leaving Ismailia, the 
railway runs through a portion of the “ Land of 
Goshen,” and near at hand is the site of Pithom, 
one of the treasure cities built by the Israelites 
for Rameses II. The mound of Tel-el-Mashkita 
is probably a part of this city, though some - 
identify it with Rameses, where the Israelites 
assembled before starting for the Red Sea, 
which was certainly in this neighbourhood, 
possibly nearer Mahsameh. ll over the district 
are found the remains of buildings constructed 
of large bricks composed of river mud and 
chopped straw, and statues of Rameses have 
been dug out. Tel-el-Kebir, “the great hill,” 
was the scene of the battle of 12th September, 
1882, when Arabi Pasha’s army of 26,000 was 
driven from its entrenchments by 11,000 British 


| troops, after a night march under the stars and 


a twenty minutes’ struggle at the defences. The 
battlefield, with traces of Arabi’s entrenchments, 
can be seen from the railway. 


Zagazig (Zakazik) is a modern commercial 
town of about 35,000 inhabitants, not far from 
the remains of the ancient city of Bubastis 
Restaurant here. Images of the 
sacred cat, dug out of the mound of Tel Basta, 
A branch line runs off to 
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Mansourah, about 44 miles. At Minct-al-Kamh, 
the third station beyond Zagazig, Arabi was 
born (died 1911). 

Between Zagazig and Benha, the country 
scems one vast market garden, with almost | 
every square yard under cultivation. 

Benha is a station on the main line between 

‘airo and Alexandria, where passengers from | 
Zagazig tor Alexandria have to change carriages. | 
About here the true Egypt of the Nile, with its 
well-known characteristics, is entered upon. 
There isa ten-arch tubular bridge (by Stephenson), 
over the Damietta branch of the river, with the | 
peculiarity that the rail, and a footway for pedes- | 
trians, run over the top of the tubes. The middle 
portion of the bridge, about 150 feet in Ienzth, | 
can be turned on the centre pillars, so as to give | 
passage to vessels when the river is in flood, at | 
which time the water is within a few feet of the | 
bridge. 

From Benha the line runs nearly due south, and 
the trains for Cairo do not stop at the four inter- 
vening stations. At Calioub, about 7} miles from 
Cairo, the Pyramids, and the Arabian and Libyan 
ranges of hills, which hem in the Nile below 
Cairo, become visible. 


ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO. 


Alexandria. PoPULATION (1907), 332,246. 
It is named from its founder, Alexander the 
Great (whose body was brought hither to be 
buried after his death at Babylon), and was 
originally built in the form of a Macedonian 
mantle, with its largest side near the sea. 

Horets.—Savoy Palace; Windsor ; 
Rivage ; Khedivial; Excelsior; Grand. 

CAFES.—Best in the Place Mehemet Ali. 


H.B.M. CONSUL-GENERAL.—D. A. Cameron, 
Esq. 

UNITED STATES ConsUL.—D. R. Birch, Esq. 

ENGLISH Doctor. 

ENGLISH CHURCH.—St. Mark’s. 

PRESBYTERIAN,—St. Andrew’s. 

Post OFFICE. ar Place Mehemet Ali. 

TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—(British), Rue 
Télégraphe Anglais. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs (Arahiyeh), course, 2 to 
4 piastres ; hour, 6 to 8 piastres. Electric Trams, | 
10 mill, first class; also to Ramleh. { 


Beau 


du 
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Banks.—Ottoman ; National Bank of Egypt ; 
Credit Lyonnais ; Thos. Cook & Son. 
THEATRES.—Zizinia. French Operettas at 


' Café Paradis. 


CivBs.—Khedivial ; Mohammed Ali; Union; 


, Alexandria Sporting Club; British Club. 


Port.—Eastern Harbour (ancient port), near 
the Pharos, now deserted. The Western, with a 
difficult entrance on account of the reefs of 
rocks, which leave three natural passages, the 
central being the deepest. Here a breakwater, 
14 miles long, made of great blocks of 20 tons 
each, flung over one another along the reefs, 
was made in 1871, leaving an entrance 1,100 feet 
wide, inside which are a large outer harbour and 
an inner harbour near the Custom House. 

THE STREETS of the older part of Alexandria 
are narrow, with houses close to each other, and 
matting thrown from the tops so as to form an 


| arcade. In the European part of the city, in the 


south-eastern quarter, the streets are wide, with 
a handsome open square, and the motley groups 
passing and repassing along them are peculiarly 
interesting on account of the variety of cos- 
tumes and grades of society which they exhibit. 

On leaving the Custom House, the traveller 
passes through a few small streets into the Rue 


| des Sceurs (Zikr-el-Banat), leading direct to the 


Place Mehemet Ali (usually known among the 
English as“ the Square ”). ‘The most remarkable 
edifices are the Tribunal (International Court), 
very substantial, with wood pavement in front ; 
the Passage Menasce, a mass of buildings, 


| occupied as shops, offices, etc., and traversed 


by two alleys. 
The best street is the Rue Chérif Pasha, 


| running in an easterly direction from the Place 


Mehemet Ali, containing the large building of the 


| Crédit Foncier; the handsome Casa Antoniadis 


and the offices of the Anglo-Egyptian Banking 
Company. The Boulevard Rosetta is a hand- 
some street. 

CLIMATE.—Not so healthy for Europeans as 
Upper Egypt; the mean temperature is about 
58° in winter, 80° in spring, and in summer 86°. 


| The summer is cooler in the daytime and warmer 


at night than at Cairo, but there is a greater 
amount of moisture, and consequently a lower 
heat is more oppressive in Alexandria than 
higher up, where rain falls but seldom. 
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Old Alexandria.—The original city was built | 
by Alexander the Great soon after the fall of 
Tyre, about 333 B.c., and it soon became the 
emporium of trade, and of the arts and sciences 
of Greece. The circumference was 9 miles. It 
was intersected by straight parallel streets with 
a free passage for the northern wind, which alone 
conveys coolness and salubrity into Egypt. At 
the gate near the sea, a street of 2,000 feet began, 
and terminated at the gate of Canopus. This 
great street was intersected by-another of the 
same breadth, which formed a square of 14 miles 
in circumference at their junction, with sea 
views all round. 

The Cwsarion (Palace), which projected 
beyond the promontory of Lochras, occupied 
more than a quarter of the city. It contained 
within its enclosure the Museum, an asylum for 
learned men, groves, and buildings worthy of 
royal majesty, and a Temple, in which was 
deposited the body of Alexander in a gold coffin, 
brought hither from Babylon after his death, 
B.C. 323, Alexandria also extended along the 
northern bank of the lake, and on its eastern side 
embraced the Gymnasium, with its portico 
more than 600 feet long, supported by several 
rows of marble pillars. Without the Canopus 
gate there was a Circus for chariot races. A 
superb Amphitheatre was built, with a race- 
ground for the celebration of the Quinquennalia. 
Such is the description of Alexandria by Strabo. 


The Watch-Tower, or Pharos, one of the 
wonders of the world, was a large square marble 
tower, on which fires were kept burning for the 
guidance of sailors. A  solid-looking Fort 
occupies the site. 


The Serapeum had within its compass the 
famous Alexandrian Library, containing 700,000 
volumes. In collecting books for this library, 
the plan was to seize all those brought into 
Egypt by Greeks or other foreigners. These 
were transcribed by persons appointed for the 
purpose. These copies were then handed over to 
the proprietors, and the originals laid up in the 
library. The works of Sophocles, Euripides, and 
schylus were borrowed from the Athenians by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, who returned them the 
copies transcribed, with a present of £30,000 for 
the exchange. Here the Septuagint Version was | 
made (277 8.0.) under Ptolemy Philadelphus. | 
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HisTorIcaAL OUTLINE.—About 141 B.C. 
Alexandria was all but destroyed by Ptolemy 
Physcon. All the learned men fled to Greece, 
Asia Minor, and to the Islands of the Archipelago, 
where they revived learning and the arts. At 
the siege by Cesar, B.C. 48, the great Library of 
the Museum was burned. Shortly after this 
the city became the scene of the luxurious 
debauchery of Cleopatra and her victims. 
St. Mark founded a Christian Church about 
A.D. 69, and here he was martyred. It was the 
birthplace of some of the most eminent fathers 
of the church; and a hotbed of insurrections, 
schisms, and heresies. In the Decian, Valerian, 
and Diocletian persecutions (A.D. 250 to 304) the 
Place suffered terribly. The Arian and Athana- 
sian quarrels cost Alexandria her supremacy as 
a Christian city. In A.D. 640 it was captured 
by Amru, who, astonished at the richness and 
gtandeur of the city, wrote to the Caliph :—“I 
have taken the City of the West. It is of 
immense extent. There are 4,000 palaces, 
4,000 baths, 12,000 dealers in fresh oil, 40,000 
Jews who pay tribute, and 400 theatres, or places 
of amusement.” 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Pompey’s Pillar 
(entrance, 3p.).—This graceful monument, a 
single-fluted column of red granite from Assouan 
beautifully polished, stands on an eminence (the 
site of the Serapeum) 600 yards from the Nile 
Gate, between the south wall and the Mahmudiyeh 
Canal. The shaft is 73 fect high, 8 feet diameter 
at the bottom, the Corinthian capital is a single 


| block, 10 feet high. Base, plinth, and pedestal are 


also a single block of red granite, total length 
17 feet. Substructure 4 feet high, beautifully 
wrought, but disfigured with the names of persons 
who have ascended it inscribed thereon in black 
paint. The whole monument is nearly 100 feet 
high, and is a magnificent relic of the noble 
Alexandrian buildings of the Cwsars and 
Ptolemies. This maqnument has no more 
connection with Cesar’s great rival than has 
Cleopatra’s Needle (see below) with that famous 
Queen, the “Serpent of Old Nile.” It was 
named after a certain prefect of Egypt in honour 
of Diocletian. 


The obelisk known as Cleopatra’s Needle was 
removed from Heliopolis and re-erected here by 
Rameses II. It was presented to the British 
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Government by the Khedive Ismail in 1878, 
and is now on the Thames Embankment. 
Catacombs of Kom _ Esh-Shukafah.—This 
magnificent Greco-Roman tomb was discovered 
in 1900 in the course of excavations near Pompey’s 
Pillar. This interesting monument has been 
carefully preserved in the state in which it was 
found—three tiers of tombs, chambers, and 
chapels, cut in the living rock. By means of 
a circular staircase, bridge, and the use of 
electric light, inspection is easy. Open from 
8-0 a.m. till dusk. Entrance, 5 piastres. 
Museum of Greco-Roman Antiquities.— 
The colicction is mainly a local one, but of 
considerable interest to those interested in 
Ptolemaic history. The most valuable objects 
are early Ptolemaic terra-cotta _ figures, 
resembling Tanagra figurini; marble 
of Hercules; a colossal porphyry statue of an 
Empress; and a small collection of 2nd century 
mummies. Open daily from 9 to 12 a.m. and 
to 5-30 p.m. Entrance, 2 piastres. Tickets 
can be obtained here, admitting to Museum, 
Catacombs, and Pompey’s Pillar for 8 piastres. 


ALEXANDRIA TO CAIRO. 


There are three express trains, doing the 
130 miles to Cairo in about three hours; the 
noon express (luncheon car), the evening 
express (dining car), and the night mail (sleeping 
car, supplement 30 piastres). ares: 87} 
piastres, first class; 44 piastres, second class. 

The principal Steamship Companies calling at 
Alexandria (Messageries Maritimes, Austrian 
Lloyd, N.D.L. etc.), have made arrangements 
with the State Railways for special trains to 
tun from the harbour during the winter for the 
Cairo passengers. 

Soon after leaving Alexandria the line runs 
for some distance by the margin of Lake Mariut 
(Mareotis). At the time of the inundation 
(which is at its greatest height from about the 
end of September to the middle of October), the 
waters come nearly up to the railway, though 
they are very shallow for a long way from the 
margin. 

The Lake is about 70 miles in circumference, 
and was originally a navigable sheet of fresh 
water some 6 feet deep. It is separated from 
the sca by mounds of sand, and its bottom is 
several feet lower than the level of the Mediter- 


head | 
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ranean. In 1788 the waters of the ocean, for 
military reasons, were let in upon it, the sea 
flowed in for a week, 800 villages were swept 
away, and their sites rendered barren. The bank 
was closed up again, but the salt water still 
remained in large quantities. This was repeated 
in 1801, 1803, and 1807. At the annual flooding 
of the Nile the lake occupies nearly its old limits, 
but in the dry season it is much contracted, 
and the water is evaporated for the sake of the 
salt contained. * 

At Katr-el-Dawar, 21 miles further, Arabi 
Pasha fixed his headquarters after the destruction 
of the forts at Alexandria. 

The line now traverses the flat and somewhat 
uninteresting district of the Delta. Occasional 
villages, composed of clusters of mud huts, 
with one or two mosques, and a few palm trees, 
possibly a Bedouin encampment—probably un- 
changed in its leading characteristics from what 
it was before Moses’ time—later on varied by 
the sails of boats passing along the Mahmudiyeh 
Canal, from which the line is now never far 
distant, form the main features. 

Five miles further is Damanhur, capital of 
the province of Behera, on a rising ground, with 
@ considerable population engaged in ginning 
factories and other works connected with the 
cotton trade. 

At Teh-el-Barud, 16 miles further, a line runs 
off to the south along the west bank of the Nile 
to Bulak-Dacrour (opposite Cairo), whence it is 
continued to Guergueh. Not many miles from 
Teh-el-Barud are the remains of temples and 
other buildings belonging to the fine city of 
Naukratis, founded by Greek colonists and 
mercenaries under Psametik I., about 660 B.c., 
and discovered and explored by Professor 
Flinders Petrie in 1884-5. 

Tanta (poruLaTiONn, 54,437), where all express 
trains stop, is a large town with a fine railway 
station, the capital of the province of Gharbiyeh, 
situated midway between the two great branches 
of the Nile. It has a good appearance, and near 
it is the Palace of the Khedive. Mosque of 
Sheikh Ahmed-el-Bedawi, on whose festivals, 
especially the one in August, a great fair, lasting 
a week, is held, numerously attended by a 
noisy and fully representative crowd of holiday 
makers, singing and dancing women, dervishes, 
ete. Branch-lines run northward to Mansura 
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and Damietta, and southward to Menouf and | 
Ashemoun, near the junction of the two branches 
of the Nile. Benha is the junction of the Port 
Said and Ismailia Line. (See page 210 for the 
rest of the journey to Cairo.) ! 


Cairo. POPULATION (estimated), 655,000. 


Horgis. — Shepheard’s Hotel ; Semiramis 
Hotel; Hotel d’Angleterre; Ghezirch Palace | 
Hotel; Grand Continental; Savoy; Mena House 
Hotel, close to the Great Pyramid; Eden 
Palace. Seo “Bradshaw's Continental Guide.” 


H.B.M. AGENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL.—Field- 
Marshal Viscount Kitchener, K.P. 


H.B.M. ConsuL.—A. D. Alban, Esq. 
UNITED STATES AGENT AND CONSUL-GENERAL. 
Post OF¥FicE.—Corner of Sharia (Avenue or 


Boulevard) Tahir and Sharia el Baidak. 
Branch Offices at chief Hotels. 
TELEGRAPH OFFICES. — Sharia Bulak. 


Branches at Shepheard’s Hotel and Credit 
Lyonnais. 


MONEY.—The unit is the piastre (10 milliémes), 
worth about 2}d. The Egyptian pound (£E) is 
divided into 100 piastres. An English sovereign 
is worth 97} piastres, French Napoleon 77 
piastres, and Turkish Mejidieh 87}  piastres. 
Coins in circulation are—silver, 20, 10, 5, and 1 
piastres ; nickel—10, 5, 2, and 1 piastres ; and | 
copper (rarely seen by travellers), } and } 
milliéme. 


CONVEYANCES.—Two-horse Cabs: 
8 piastres; each additional kilom., 2 piastres; 
hour, 10 piastres; each additional j-hour, 2 
piastres. Motor Cabs: for first j-mile, 3} 
piastres ; each additional 3-mile, 1 piastre. In | 
addition to these fares, 3 piastres for Gezireh, 
10 piastres for the Pyramids, and 8 piastres for j 
Heliopolis. Donkeys, 3 piastres the hour. | 
Electric Trams to Bulak, Old Citadel, Gizeh | 
Pyramids, Heliopolis, ete. Electric Railway | 
( Metropolitan ”’)—Pont Limoun Station to | 


1 kilo,, | 


Heliopolis every 10 minutes ; fare, 2 piastres. | 
BANKS.—National Bank of Egypt ; Imperial | 
Ottoman ; Credit Lyonnais; Thomas Cook and 
Son. 
ENGLISH CHURCHRS.—All Saints’, Bulak | 
Street. PRESBYTERIAN, Bulak Street. t 


| (969 A.D.) by Gohar, 


| we'Adlam, “ Egypt, Mother of the World.” 
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ENGLISH Doctors, CHEMISTS, DENTISTS, &C. 

CLuss.—Turf; Khedivial Sporting (Golf, 
Polo, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, and Cricket); 
Automobile. 


‘THEATRES. — Khedivial Opera ; Theatre 
Abbas; Nouveautés. 
Lanevace.—Arabic, but French is much 


spoken, and both English and Italian are under- 
stood. 


“ Egyptian (Arabic) Self-Taught,” 2s.; cloth, 
2s, 6d. (Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series), (Con- 
versations, Vocabularies, ctc., for Travellers). 
London—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, 
E.C. (See Introduction.) 


In spite of the Europeanisation of Egypt, 
initiated by Ismail, the first Khedive, and the 
extraordinary development of the Egyptian 
capital in the last quarter of a century, Cairo 
still remains one of the most attractive cities in 
the East. It must not, however, be regarded as 
a typical oriental capital, such as Damascus, 
Baghdad, or even Tunis, for the European 
element is far more obtrusive than in these cities. 
In short, in the last 20 years or 80, the picturesque 
Cairo of Edward Lane and “Eothen” has been 
convertéd into a well-kept, well-paved, and well- 
lighted modern city, with all the conveniences, 
and many of the luxuries, demanded by 
travellers of to-day. 


Historically, Cairo is purely a mediaeval, 
saracenic city. It has no claim to be regarded 
as an ancient historic capital. It was founded 
the Fatimite general, 
near the site of the destroyed el-Fostdt (Amru’s 
capital). A picturesque legend accounts for its 
name el-Kédhira (Victorious). When the founda- 
tions were laid, tlie planct Mars (Arabic, Kahir) 
crossed the meridian of the new city. Since 
then Cairo has always been the capital of the 
country, and in the eyes of ita citizens almost 
the country itself, since they know it only as 
Masr, that is “ Egypt,” or, more fully, Masr Om 
But 
old and new are now merged in one, and the 
“Pearl of the Nile” covers the whole space 
between the right bank of the river and the 
western scarp of the Jebel Mokattam, where the 
citadel towers high above the maze of surround- 
ing streets and mosques. 
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The place is half French, half Oriental. The 
streets of the older part of the city (the eastern 
side) are extremely narrow (5 to 6 feet wide and 
upwards), built so as to exclude the rays of the 
sun. 
half-a-mile long and one-third broad, and is a 
long octagon, beautifully laid out with gardens 
and alleys of trees in the centre. From the 
square, Atab-cl-Kadra, on 
run the Muski (the most characteristic Cairo 


The Ezbekiych Square is large and open, | 


its eastern side, | 


street), the Boulevard Mohamed Ali, and the | 


Boulevard Abdu! Aziz. The oldest part of the 
city is on the east side. It is traversed by a 
long strect running north and south nearly to 
the Place Sultan Hassan, successively named 
Stik Nabhasin, Ghoriyeh, and Sukkariyeh. The 
Muski crosses it about half-way, running east 
and west. A comparatively new street, Boule- 


vard Mohamed Ali, runs from Ezbekiyeh to the | 


Place Sultan Hassan. There are other boule- 
vards and avenues. The strects are generally 
densely thronged with people, nimble donkeys 
trotting along rapidly with tinkling bells, lines 
of camels with vast burdens on their sides, 


whilst amidst all this noise, hum, and confusion, , 


shopkeepers, habited in rich costumes, sit at 
their warehouses enjoying the fragrance of 
their well-filled pipes, and totally indifferent to 
the noise and bustle around them. The houses 
in the Ezbekiych quarter, suburbs, and principal 
thoroughfares are large, lofty, and airy, but in 
the other streets they almost touch each other. 


Gardens, both public and private, are covered 
with palm, acacia, banana, orange, lemon, and 
pomegranate trees, with trained vines, the entire 
foliage of which is often so covered with dust 


months. 


that their variegated shades of colour are totally | 


undiscernible. They are arranged in 
parallel walks, having gutters on each side, and 
subdivided into small square beds about two 
yards wide, banked up with ridges of mould 
half-a-foot high. 


GaTES.—Bab-en-Nasr (the Gate of Victory), 
with its two square towers, through which the 


caravans depart for Mecca; Bab-el-Fat’h (Gate | 


of Conquest), with two round towers; Bab-cz- 
Zuweyleh, situated in the centre of the city, at 
the south limit of the old city, has two massive 
round fronted towers. Here all criminals were 
executed. Bab-el-Azab, flanked by huge towers, 


long | 
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in the narrow lane leading to which the Mamluk 
Beys were massacred by Mehemet Ali in 1811. 
Three of these gates were erected in 1807, and 
the others are the remains of gates built in the 
times of the Caliphs. 


Feasts AND Fasts.—The principal are :— 
The Ramadan, lasting for a month (running 
through all the seasons in a period of thirty- 
three years), during which no Moslem eats, | 
drinks, or smokes from sunrise to sunset. A 
cannon is fired from the citadel every day at 
the end of the fast, and then feasting begins. 
Mahmal procession, which takes place pre- 
paratory to the departure of the great caravan 
to Mecca with pilgrims. Ahmad-el-Bedawee, in 
honour of the Seyyid or Saint, held annually at 
Tanta in the Delta. The ancient festivals 
were the Bubastis and Busiris, both celebrated in 
Lower Egypt. That of Sais was marked by the 
burning of lamps in honour of Neith, the houses 
in the cities throughout Egypt being illuminated. 


CLIMATE.—November is the finest month; 
December and January, rainy and cold ; portable 
stoves should be provided by intending residents, 
as neither fire-places nor chimneys are to be 
found in the older houses. February and March 
most delightful, and as mild and temperate as 
an English summer. April agreeable, but hot 
winds prevail. May, trying hot winds, June, 
July, August, and September, the four hottest 
October, fine. 


Rentine Hovuses.—Firstly, ascertain that the 
natives do not consider the house haunted, or to 
have an “ifrit” in it; as, in that case, no 
servants will remain in it. Secondly, bargain 
for the rental, and have a written agreement. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Mosques — The 
hurried tourist can easily combine a visit to the 
Bazaar with that to the Mosques, as several 
(Ghuri, Hassanen, En Nasr Mohammed, Kalaun, 
Barkukiyeh, and El-Azhar) are within a short 
distance of the bazaar quarter. 


The Mameluke sovereigns were great mosque 
builders, and it will be noticed that the most in- 
teresting mosques date from the end of the 
thirteenth century to the beginning of the 
sixteenth (when the Ottoman Sultan, Selim II., 
conquered Egypt), which synchronizes with the 
Golden Age’ of, the, two» Mameluke dynasties. 
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The principal features of a mosque are an 
open court (sahn) with a fountain in the middle, 


used by the Moslems for ablutions, surrounded | 


by a covered cloister (/iwan). In the more 
sacred part of the building (makeura), which 
is screened off, the tomb of the founder is 
usually placed. In the centre of this sanctuary 
is the niche (mihrab) showing the direction of 
Mecea, and the pulpit (mimbar). “ Speaking 
generally,” says Dr. Wallis Budge, “ there are 
three types of mosque in Cairo :—1. Courtyard 
surrounded by colonnades (Amru and Tulun) ; 
2. Courtyard surrounded by four arches 


(Sultan Hassan); 3. Court covered with dome , 


(Mohammed Ali).’ El-Azhar (largest Moslem 
“ University” in the world, with over 11,000 
students and 300 “ professors”). El-Ghuri 
(well-restored coloured marbles, very fine). 
El-Muayyed (popularly known as the Red 
Mosque ; fine bronze-plated door). Ibn Tulun 
(of great architectural interest owing to its 
pointed arches, in use earlier by two centuries 
than is any European Church). Sultan Hassan 
(colossal building, costing over £600,000—the 
National Mosque of Cairo). Kherbek (generally 
known as Ibrahim Agha, or Blue Mosque). 
El] Hassein (dedicated to Hassan and Hassein, 
martyred sons of Ali, who have been virtually 
canonised by Moslems; in one of the columns 
is said to be enshrined the head of Hassein). 
Muristan Kalaun (a hospital mosque; a 
renowned pilgrim shrine; relics of the Sultan, 
but not of course shown to non-Mosiems). El 
Nasr Mohammed (beautiful pointed gate taken 
from a Crusader Church at Acre). Barkuk 
(exquisite bronze workmanship of one of the 
doors should be noticed; fine stone pulpit). 
Abu Bekr (marble mosaics, unsurpassed in 
Cairo). El Hakim (only mosque with external 


| indicated by labels. 


| Petrie at Thebes). 


| Syrians, in which occurs the phrase, 


| Village Shei 
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elegant tomb); Barkuk (very imposing, with 
its twin minarets and twin domes); El Ashraf 
(fine mosaic pavement). 

MUSEUMS, - MUSEUM OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
This museum was removed from the Ghizeh 
Palace to the new building, near the Kasr en-Nil 
Bridge, in 1902. It is admirably adapted for the 
housing of this priceless collection—being abso- 
lutely fire-proof, and the building being com- 
pletely isolated. The Museum (which cost over 
£250,000, including catalogue £20,000) contains 
not only the largest, but the most valuable 
collection of Egyptian antiquities in the world. 
Then its educational value is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that the place of origin of most of 
the antiquities is well known, and gencrally 
Space can only be found 
for a brief mention of some of the principal 
objects, mainly those of more popular interest. 
“The isi Stele *? (discovered by Professor 
This Stele is of the greatest 
importance to biblical students, as on the back 
of the stone is a long inscription describing the 
wars of King Meneptah with the Libyans and 
aa 
people of Israel is spoiled: it hath no seed.” 
This is the first allusion to the Israelites by 


name found as yet on any ancient. inscrip- 
tion — Babylonian, Assyrian, or Egyptian. 
The Shckh el-Beled (oldest wooden carved 


statue in existence ; popularly known as “ the 
). The Statue of Khephren 
(a green diorite statue of the builder of 
the Second Pyramid, found in the granite 
temple, popularly known as the Temple of the 
Sphinx). The Tablet of Sakkara (gives a list 


| of 56 of the early hings, ending with Rameses 


platform (makhara) on which incense is burnt | 


on important festivals). Amru (called by 
Cairenes the “Crown of Mosques,” and 
regarded as the “ Mother Mosque” of Cairo ; 
among curiosities are miraculous pillars, said 
to have been transported from Mecca to Cairo 
by the Caliph Omar, and pair of columns known 
as the ‘‘ Necdle’s Eye”). Mehemet Ali (in the 
citadel ; richly decorated; Mehemet Ali buried 
here). Tombs of the Caliphs—The best pre- 
served of these tomb-mosques are Kait Bey, 
Barkuk, and El Ashraf. 


IL, discovered by Marictte in 1860). The 
Stele of Pithom. The Decree ot Canopus, 
found at Tanis (this famous tablet is inscribed 
in hieroglyphics, Greek, and Demotic (non- 
pictorial) characters, with a degree made at 
Canopus by the priesthvod assembled from all 
parts of Egypt in honour of Ptolemy ILI. or 
Euergetes I.). The Tel el-Amarna Tablets 


| (these are a portion of @ collection of about 


| 320. terra-cotta tablets, 


with cuneiform = in- 
scriptions, which were found in 1888 at Tel 


| el-Amarna (the site of the town built by Khu- 


Kait Bey (very } 


situated about 
The Royal 


or Amenophis 1V.), 
of Memphis). 


en-aten, 
180 miles south 
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Mummies from Der el-Bahari, Thebes (mummies 
of the ancient sovereigns of Ezypt of the 17th, 
18th, and 19th dynastics, about 1700 to 1100 
B.C,), discovered by Brugsch Bey and Maspero 
in 1881 at Thebes—one of the most important 
discoveries in the whole history of Egyptological 
research. The most important are :—Rameses 
IL, ‘Pharaoh of the Oppression”; Meneptah, 
“Pharaoh of the Exodus”; Seti LL; 
Thothmes II. The Dahsur Jewellery (discovered 
by M. de Morgan in 1894; the ornaments 
belonged to the Princesses Hathor-Sat and Ita 
of the 12th dynasty, and consist of necklaces, 
bracelets, pectorals, amulets, clasps, etc., of 
exquisite workinanship; among the most 
beautiful objects of the earlier “ 
model in gold of the sacred bark of the dead, 
with Amasis I. seated in the stern; the rowers 
are of silver, the chariot of wood and bronze). 
War Chariot of Thothmes IV., with beautiful 
relief. The “ find” of Statues made at Karnak 
by M. George Legrain in 1903 (discovered in a 
vast pit, near the Temple of Karnak, filled with 
hundreds of statues, used as a storehouse by 
one of the royal builders; among them are 
statues of old empire kings, which indicate the 
antiquity of this Theban Sanctuary). 
contents of the Tomb of Iaa and Tua, the 
father and mother of Queen Thi (discovered 
by Mr. Theodore M. Davis in 1905); a unique 
collection of tomb furniture of exquisite work- 
manship—mummy-case plated with gold, gold- 
Plated throne, gold-plated chariot, state 
bedstead, ete. The Goddess Hathor, in the 
form of a Cow (discovered by Professor Naville 
at Der el-Bahari in 1906); it was found in a 
small shrine (naos), covered with painted 
sculpture, and is most truthfully modelled ; 
Hathor is represented as suckling Amenhetep IT. 


Gold Crown of Queen Thi (found by Mr. T. M. ; 
Davis in the Tomb of Thi, which he discovered | 


and excavated in 1907). 


The Museum is open daily (except Friday) 
from 9 a.m. to 4-30 p.m. Entrance, 5 piastres. 


Arable Museum, Place Bab el-Khalk.—This 
museum is now placed in a magnificent building 
(which cost over £60,000), built in 1903 in a 
fine open situation in the Bab el-Khalk. It 
consists chiefly of objects of artistic or anti- 
quarian interest collected from ruined mosques, 


find” is a, 


The | 


| (except Friday) from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
| free. 
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or rescued from the hands of the dealers ip 
antiquities, who for years (sometimes with the 
cognisance of the guardians) had been pillaging 
some of the ruined mosques. It contains an 
incomparable collection of enamelled mosque 
lamps. Most of these have been taken from 


| the mosques, especially Sultan Hassan. The 


date of these lamps is of the 13th, 14th, and 
15th centuries, but their place of manufacture 
is unknown. Scarcely a hundred of these lamps 
are extant, and most are to be found ip this 
unique collection. There is also a large and 
Tepresentative collection of mushrabiyeh 
(wooden lattice work) and mosaic woodwork. 
Other rooms contain specimens of metalwork, 
faience, stucco, pottery, etc. Open daily (except 
Friday) from 9 a.m. till 4-30 p.m. 


‘The Khedival Library is in the same building. 
The most valuable collection is that of illuminated 
copies of the Koran, perhaps one of the finest 
in the world. One of these copies is written 
throughout in gold characters. Open daily 
Entrance 


BAzAARS.—Most of these are situated, as a 
matter of course, in the old city, and will be 
found in or near the Muski, Sukkarlyeh, and 
El Ghériyeh streets. The most attractive are 
the Suk (Bazaar) el-Attérin (for perfumes, 
spices, and drugs); the Sdkes-Saigh (gold- 
smiths); the Gameliyeh (for Red Sea produce) ; 
the Sttkes-Sudan (for gums, palm-nuts, leopard- 
skins, etc.); and the Stik-en-Nahh&sin (copper- 
smiths), where the pipe makers are also found. 
Khan Khalil (for rugs and embroideries). 


N.B—On Friday most of the shops are 
closed. Best times Monday ond Thursday 
mornings. 


CITADEL.—Founded in 1176 by Saladin. It is 
reached by the Boulevard Mohamed Ali, running 
to the Place Sultan Hassan, and then past 
several handsome Mosques to the Bab-el-Azab 
(scene of the massacre of the Mamelukes). This 
mediwval fortress is one of the most interesting 
of the historic buildings of the Egyptian capital, 
and is one of ita most striking landmarks. It 
was built by Saladin, though the name of its 
founder is apt to be over-shadowed in the minds 
of visitors by),the dominant personality of 
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Mehemet Ali, who, however, only restored the 
walls. The memory of this oriental Napoleon 
is certainly closely associated with the principal 
historical events of the fortress. 


Like the Kremlin or the Alhambra, it is a 
town within a town, and contains, within its 
walls, besides several mosques, a palace (now 
used as officers’ quarters), hospital, prison, 
barracks, arsenal, etc. 


Next to the Mosques (see page 214), the chief 
sight is 


Joseph's Well.—A shaft of vast proportions 
and great depth cut through the solid rock to 
a depth of nearly 300 feet. It has, of course, 
no connection with the Hebrew patriarch, to 
whom it is ingenuously attributed by the guides. 
It is named after Saladin, one of whose names 
was Yusuf (Joseph), who either excavated, or, 
as is generally held by antiquarians, opened 
up an old well dug by the ancient Egyptians. 
Visitors can descend by a kind of spiral roadway, 
and the well is quite worth a close examination. 
Fee, 2 piastres. 

The view from the terrace of the Citadel is 
magnificent. The capital, with its innumerable 
domes and minarets, is seen at a glance ; to the 
east are the tombs of the Mamluke Sultans, 
extending to the desert towards Suez. On the 
north sppears the beautiful verdure of the 
Delta, and in the distance stands the Obelisk 
of Heliopolis (the most learned city of Egypt), on 


which Abraham must have looked as he entered | 


this wonderful country. The scenery to the 
westward is equally grand. There are to be 
seen the long range of Pyramids, from those of 
Gizeh to those of Sakkara and Dashdr. 


THE PYRAMIDS.—Thanks to the electric tram- | 


way the Pyramids can now be reached in half-an- 
hour from the Kasr el-Nil Bridge (fare, 3 piastres), 
and the whole excursion can be done between 
breakfast and lunch. After crossing the Nile, the 


road turns to the left past the old Gizeh Palace | 


(formerly Museum of Antiquities), and then to 
the right, when it runs straight to the Pyramids, 
on a broad embankment, finally leaving the 
cultivated area, and reaches the barren sandy 
desert. On a limestone plateau, elevated above 
the desolate sandy plain, stand the three great 
monuments and the colossal Sphinx. 
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The Pyramids appear smooth, and do not 
increase in bulk until their base is approached ; 
but then their size seems gigantic. Their aspect 
is rugged, the outer coating of stones and plaster 
having been broken away ; and their sides look 
like a series of huge yellowish-white limestone 


| blocks like steps. All three are visible at one 


glance. The plateau, 40 feet above the plain, 
on which they stand, lies within the Desert. 

The explorations of scientific travellers have 
discovered no less than 70 Pyramids, of very 
varioug construction, in the great Pyramid field 
extending from Gizeh to Medum. These colossal 
monuments undoubtedly constituted a succession 
of royal mausoleums, and consequently must, be 
considered as the most stupendous necropolis 
extant. The length of each monarch’s reign is 
indicated by the size of the structure, as, in all 
probability, upon his accession the foundation 
was laid, and additions made thereto regularly 
until his decease. The step Pyramid of Sakkara, 
which is probably the oldest of all, best indicates 
the mode of construction. 

The Great Pyramid.—The base of this 
structure is 746 feet each way; it contains 85 
millions of cubic feet, covers 13 acres, has a 
perpendicular height of 451 feet (originally about 
480 feet). It has about 206 tiers of steps, each 
from 3 to 4 feet high. Upon looking up at its 
height the traveller will, in all probability, 
consider the ascent a matter of considerable 
difficulty. All such feelings may be entirely 
banished from his mind, for the agility and 
boldness with which the Arab guides ascend 


| those innumerable steps of masonry is well 


calculated to sct aside all timidity. Its ascent 
should be commenced from the north-eastern 
corner, because the steps are worn into cracks 
and fissures, and as the guides are well acquainted 
with every step and turn of these stupendous 
marvels, they seize hold of the tourist’s hand, 
and haul him rapidly up, nimbly pointing out 
to him every fissure. On reaching the top there 
is a small cracked and much eroded platform, of 
an irregular form, 32 feet square, the stones of 
the apex having been thrown down, where he 
will find cut out the names, initials, etc., of 
travellers from all quarters of the known globe. 

The view from this monstrous structure takes 
in two regions most dissimilar to each other. 
The fertile, valley) of the Nile extends as far as 
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the cye can scan, and round its borders is the 
Libyan Desert, verging to the west, while the 
Sphinx appears almost diminutive. 
mountains, on the eastward, the Nile spreads 


Beyond the | 


its radiance through the immense concave. and ' 


the wailing of the winds as they sweep across 
the boundless desert is mournful music. 


The descent of the Pyramid is not so fatiguing 
or dangerous as might be anticipated, but if the 
traveller is in the slightest degree nervous, he 
had better avail himself of the assistance of the 
Arab guides. 


The Interior of the Great, Pyramid.—The ex- 
ploration of the interior is an interesting but very 
fatiguing experience. The entrance is about 


4 to 5 feet high, and from that point the descent : 
| sunk in the floor, and full of rubbish. 


begins, The passage (107 fect) leads to a sub- 
terranean apartment, which is closed by a large 
piece of granite. The traveller must then mount 
a few steps, and he will find himself in the Great 
Gallery, from whence, proceeding along a hori- 
zontal passage, he reaches the Queen’s Chamber, 
the roof of which is composed of blocks resting 
against each other in ap angular form; the 
height of the front is nearly 20 feet. He will 
observe a niche in the eastern end, where the 
stones have been broken by the Arabs in search 
ofetreasure. 
will tind a narrow funnel-shaped passage, with 
steps, which is termed the Well, leading down 


to the chamber at the base of the fabric, which | 


it is presumed originally contained the body of 
the builder. The slope of the gallery is rather 
more than 6 feet wide. About 160 feet up this 
avenue is a horizontal passage, where formerly 
four granite portcullises, descending through 
grooves, prevented any persons from entering, 


Returning to the Great Gallery he , 


| Mycerinus. 
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Cartouche, with the name of the founder 
inscribed upon it, viz, Khufu (Cheops), similar 
to that discovered on the tablets in the desert of 
Mount Sinai. 


The Second Pyramid, the ascent of which is 
much more difficult than the first, and rarely 
attempted by travellers, is now known to have 
been erected by Khafra (Chephren), and ie 
composed of much ruder materials. It is situated 
on elevated ground, and appears much higher 
than the Great Pyramid, although in all its 
dimensions it approximates closely to it. It is 
only about 8 feet lower than the original height, 
whereas the Great Pyramid has lost about 20 
feet. About 30 feet of its smooth, slippery casing 
is still remaining. In its interior red granite 
sarcophagus without any inscription was found 


In 1909 two German savants excavated enough 
of the temple (whose ruins face the west front of 
the Pyramid) to show the general plan. A 
passage communicating with the “ Temple of 
the Sphinx” was brought to light. 


The Third Pyramid is most beautifully built, 
although in size much less than the others. It 
was built by Mycerinus, or Men-kau-ra, fragments 
of whose wooden coffin, plain and unadorned, 
are to be seen in the British Museum. 

Some remarkable discoveries were made during 
the excavations of the temple in front of the 
Pyramid by American archeologists in 1906-7, 
including the head of an alabaster statue of 
This was found outside the temple, 
only a few inches below the surface, near the 


‘ path formerly used by travellers visiting the 


but now free ingress and egress are obtained to | 


the principal apartment, which is called the 
King’s Chamber, and is constructed of red 
granite. 


The Sarcophagus is also of the same material, 


but the lid and contents have been removed. | 


It is entirely plain, without any hieroglyphics, 
and rests upon an enormous block of granite. 
Ascending a narrow passage at the south-castern 
corner of the Great Gallery is a small room, only 
34 feet in height, in which was discovered the 


Pyramid, and might have been discovered at 
any time in the last hundred ycars by some 
tourist idly prodding the sand with his stick. 


The Sphinx.—Next to the Great Pyramid, the 
Sphinx is the most famous monument in this 
vast necropolis. It is a colossal recumbent lion, 
with the head of a man. It is thought to 
represent the Sun God, Harmachis, and is hewn 


' from the solid rock, with part of the back and 


the forelegs built up, having between the two 
paws (50 feet long)| a small temple, where 
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sacrifices had evidently been offered. It is 60 
feet from the head to the pavement on which the 
forelegs rest, but the whole of the figure, except 
the head and a portion of the mutilated neck, is 
usually covered with drifted sand. The features 
are considerably defaced, yet, notwithstanding, 
it conveys an idea of calm repose and serenity. 
The name in Egyptian signified “ Watchful,” 
and it faces the rising sun. 


Much of the mystery which for so many 
thousands of years shrouded this wonderful 


monument has been dissipated by the discovery, | 


by Mariette, of a stele which indicates that the 
Sphinx was known in the time of Cheops. Some 
authorities, however, consider that Chephren 
-was the builder, and that the head of the Sphinx 
is a portrait of that king. At all events, the 
great diorite statue of Chephren (in the Cairo 
Museum) and the Sphinx are held by many 
experts to be of the same date. A portion of the 
ureus (emblem of royalty on the forehead) is now 
in the British Museum. Extensive excavations, 
undertaken in the last few years by the Egyptian 
“Government, have brought to light several 
‘hitherto unseen parts of the torso. 


Excursions.— Heliopolis, 
electric tram (5 miles). 


reached by rail or 


Before reaching the ruins, there is a well of 
‘excellent water; and, in the midst of citrons 
and palms stands the Virgin’s Tree, an old, 
hollow sycamore,* which marks the spot where, 
it is said, the Holy Family reposed on their 
flight into Egypt. Just beyond the village of 
Matariyeh the traveller enters the area of 
Heliopolis. The elevation is evidently artificial ; 
‘one solitary obelisk, about 68 feet high, alone 


remains towering above the grove of date and | 
j adapted for the early stages of pulmonary 


acacia trees of the city described by Strabo. It 
is the oldest but one existing obelisk, and bears 
the name of Usertsen I., of the twelfth dynasty, 
who specially worshipped Ra, the Sun’s disc. 
The shrine of this temple was immensely wealthy. 
Heliopolis is a field which has been rather 
neglected by archwologists, but in 1912 some 
extensive excavations were carried out by @ 
French explorer, who claims to have found 
‘traces of the ancient necropolis. 


* The last of this sorivs of venerable trees, which was 
over 200 years old, fell July 14th, 1906. 
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The Heliopolis Oasis (Oasis City).—This new 
residential quarter occupics an area of some six 
thousand acres, and the work of building this 
pleasure city has been carried on vigorously. 
There ‘is an electric tramway (40 minutes) to 
Cairo, and an electric railway is being constructed 
to Port Limoun Station, Cairo. A very fine 
hotel (Heliopolis Palace) on a colossal scale (500 
rooms) has been built, and there is a “ Sports 
Park,” for racing, polo, golf, lawn tennis, and 
other sports. 


HELOUAN-LES-BAINS. 


HOTELS :— 


GRAND HorgeL—Facing Casino Gardens and 
station (see advt.). 


TEWFIK PALACE—Near Racccourse and (olf 
Links (see advt.). 


AL Hayat HoTeL—On the hill side, above 
the town (see advt.). 


Helouan might be described as a garden city 


j in the desert. It is situated on a desert plateau 


at the foot of the Tura Hills, and about a couple 
of miles from the Nile, to which there is a 
tramway. Though mainly an invalid resort, it 
has many resources which render it attractive 
to ordinary tourists. There are excellent golf 
links, a good club, tennis, etc.; :also a casino 


| (dances and concerts). 


The Barus, under the control of an English 
medical man, are recommended by doctors for 
gout and rheumatism, as well as for gastric 
disorders and certain skin diseases, while the 
pure dry air renders Helouan particularly well 


diseases. The Baths have been scientifically 
planned, and are fitted with the most up-to-date 
appliances. The waters are similar to those of 
Aix-les-Bains and Harrogate, while in saline 
constituents they are much stronger than the 
well-known bath waters. 


There is an excellent train service from Cairo, 
being reached in about halt-an-hour from 
Bab-el-Look Station. 


ENGLISH, CHURCH and RESIDENT CHAPLAIN. 
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ROUTE 24. 
(Nile Route.) 
CAIRO TO KHARTOUM. 


From Cairo to Assouan (577 miles by rail) 
travellers have a choice of railway or steamers. 
There are three trains daily, with sleeping 
and restaurant cars (for details, see “‘ Bradshaw's 
Continental Guide.”) The journey from Cairo 
to Luxor occupies 13 to 14 hours; to Assouan 
6} to 8} hours longer, according to the train 
chosen. Fares: Cairo to Luxor, £2 2s. 4d. | 
first class; £1 1s. 2d. second class. Luxor to | 
Assouan, 183. first class; 93. 1d. second class. 
Supplement by “Train de Luxe,” Cairo to Luxor, 
75 piastres. By the Nile there are the services 
of Messrs. Cook and the Hamburg and Anglo- 
American Nile Company. 


Messra. Cook's Nile Service.—(a) By tourist 
steamer: Leave Cairo every Tucsday morning, 
from the middle of November to the middle of 
March, arriving Luxor the next Monday evening, 
and Assouan the Saturday after. Fare, £52; 
tour, 20 days. (b) By express (mail) steamer: 
Leave Cairo on Friday afternoon, and during the 
busy season on Monday also, arriving at Luxor 
on the next Thursday and Sunday mornings, 
and Assouan on Saturday and Twesday respec- 
tively. Return first-class fare to Assouan (19 
days), £22, including 7 days’ hotel accommodation | 
at Luxor and Assouan. Return fare to Luxor 
(13 days), £18 10s., including three days at Luxor 
Hotel. (c) Combined rail and steamer tour: 
Leave Cairo by train on Tuesday morning, from 
the beginning of January to the beginning of 
March, for Assiout, thence by steamer. Fare, 
£36; tour, 14 days. 


| 


The Hamburg and Anglo-American Nile 
Company's Service.—{a) Cairo to Assouan and 
back : Leave Cairo on Friday mornings, arriving 
at Luxor the following Thursday, and at 
Assouan on Tuesdays at noon (after passing 3 
days at Luxor, making the usual excursions). 
Fare (including all excursions), £46 and upwards. 
(b) Bi-weekly Express Service. Luxor to 
Assouan: Leave Luxor on Wednesday and 
Sunday at noon, arriving at Assouan the 
following evening. 
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The section between Luxor and Assouan is that 
usually taken by river, 133 miles in 1} days. 
Fare: single, £4; return, £7. 

Government tax for visiting the Egyptian 


; Tuins, 120 piastres (about £1 58.) each person. 


The meals on the steamers are generally served 


as follows :—Breakfast, 8-30 a.m.; hot lunch, 
1-0 p.m.; afternoon tea, 4-30 p.m.; dinner, 
7-0 p.m. 
DISTANCE FROM CAIRO IN MILES. 
| River Rail 

Badrasheen Ki | 15 | 20 
Wasta (for Fayoum) ' 2 87 
Benisuwéf .. .. | 75 717 
Maghaghah heen ant 8 11 

(For Oxyrthyneus re (i) 108 
Minieh ' 160 153 
Beni-Hassan .. ' a7 167 
Asyat ' 957 | 233 
Keneh ' 435 | 878 
Luxor ‘450! 417 
Esneh ' 484 
Edfu : ' 515} 
Kom Ombo .. ' 656 we 
Assouan.. .. | 587 577 

N.B_The following itinerary is mainly 


intended for travellers by rail, but it will equally 
apply to the Nile voyages, except that the 
respective stopping places are not always the 
same. 

The Necropolls of Sakkarah and Ruins of 
Momphis.—This is most conveniently reached 
from Badrasheen Station. 

The site now known as Sakkarah was the 
Cemetery of Memphis, one of the oldest cities 
of Ancient Egypt. Here the principal objects 
of interest are the (1) Serapeum: The sacred 
bulls were buried here from the 18th dynasty 
to the time of the Ptolomies; only the new 
(Ptolomean) Gallery is shown to visitors, in 
which are 24 huge granite Sarcophagi. This 
unique discovery was made by Mariette in 1860, 
and was of the greatest historical value, for on 
the walls were inscriptions mentioning the exact 
dates on whieh the Apis bulls were buried, and 
giving also the name of the sovereign. 

(2) The Step Pyramid, built by a 3rd dynasty 
king, and, therefore, older than any of the Gizeh 
Pyramids. Close,to the Step Pyramid was found 
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the famous stele known as the Tablet of 


Sakkarah, one of the chief authentic sources | 


from which we derive our knowledge of the 
earliest period of Egyptian history. 

(3) The Pyramid of Teta, built by Teta, the 
first king of the 6th dynasty. In 1908 Mr. 
Quibell excavated a portion of the funerary 
temple attached to this Pyramid, and discovered 
the death mask of King Teta. 

(4) Tomb of Thi, a priest of the 5th dynasty. 
One of the most interesting as well as the most 
elaborately decorated Ancient Empire tombs yet. 
discovered. The colours are remarkably vivid, 
and their preservation for so many thousands of 
years—for the Pompeii frescoes are but of 
yesterday in comparison—seems almost mirac- 
ulous. 

(5) The Sphinx of Memphis.—On the site of 
Memphis, the only antiquities are the two 
colossal statues of Rameses II. (which probably 
stood before the Temple of Ptah), and the 
recently discovered colossal Sphinx. 
sphinx, weighing 90 tons, and carved from a 
single block of alabaster, 26 feet long, and 14 feet 
high, was unearthed by Professor Flinders Petrie 
in 1912, at a point between the world-famed 


Colossi. It was betrayed in its hiding-place by | 


its tail, discovered by Mr. Mackay, who was 
attached to the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

Rikkah is the stopping-place for a visit to the 
Pyramid of Medum (called by the Arabs the 
False Pyramid), the oldest building in the world 
(about 4,650 B.c.), built by Seneferu, of the 
4th dynasty. In 1909-10 a large number of 
4th dynasty mastaba tombs were excavated by 
Professor Petrie. 

‘Wasta is the junction of the line to Fayyum, 
from which there are lines to Abouxa and to 
Sennures, in the district of the Fayyum. 

The Fayydm is an oasis or valley to the south 
of the Birket el Kurtin (a large lake whose level 
is below that of the Nile), anciently the province 
of Arsinoe, which contained the artificial Lake 


Meeris, and the famous Labyrinth, the remains | 


of which have been fully identified. The Fayyam 
is now, as of old, the most fertile province of 
Egypt. 

The next remarkable place on the river is 
Jebel-et-Tayr (‘the mountain of the birds”), 
a row of high cliffs running down to the water, 
which shelter an innumerable, quantity of 


This | 
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On ita summit there is a Coptic 
Convent, said to be founded by the Empress 
Helena. ‘The ascent to the convent is by a 
very singular artificial tunnel which is made in 
the precipice. 

After this the boat will next reach Minieh, 
which is by far the prettiest town on the banks 
of the river. Here is a Palace of the Viceroy, and 
| a large sugar factory. Ps 

The station for the Tombs of Beni Hassan is 
Abu Kirkas, although the walk is rather 
fatiguing, as they lie far up on the side of the 
hill. These tomb-temples very closely resemble 
in their style the Grecian Doric, which, in all 
probability, were originally copied from them. 
The interior is very plain, the walls are divided 
| by lines into different compartments, and the 
representations of the domestic manners of 
ancient times are exceedingly curious. All the 
colours are beautifully preserved. The Speos 
Artemidos (Grotto of Artemis) and the Tombs 
of Ameni and Knembhetep are all that need be 
visited. Fully three hours will be required to go 
and return and inspect the tombs. 

Der Mawas is the station for Tel-el-Amarna, 
| where are the rock-tombs, the only remains 
of the city, built by the heretical king, 
| Amenophis IV. (1400 B.c.). They were dis- 
covered by Professor Flinders Petrie in 1892. 

The Tel-el-Amarna Tablets.—Here was dis- 
covered, in 1887, what may be calied this mon- 
arch’s Record Office. A large number of bricks 
were found with the inscription, “ The House of 
the Rolls,” which clearly showed the object of 
the building. Here Professor Petrie came across 
a valuable find of the greatest importance to 
historians and archwologists. It consisted of 
several hundred clay tablets inscribed with 
| cuneiform characters, comprising despatches to 
the King from his brother sovereigns of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. 

The scenery, as the boat approaches the village 
of Sheikh Abadeh (the ancient Antinopolis), is 
very beautiful. Soon after the village of 
Beyadich is reached, in the vicinity of which there 
are several Coptic Convents. The next object 
which will strike the eye are the precipices of 
Jebel abu-Feda, which are on the Arabian side, 
and hang over the swift current. As the steamer 
| passes under them, in the clefts can be distinctly 
| discerned» many caverns which, it is thought, 


| Wwater-fowl. 
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were formerly inhabited by ascetics, and in them | 
many mummies of crocodiles and other animals ( 
have been discovered. 


The next place is the town of Asslout, or 
Siout, the capital of Upper Egypt, and residence 
of a Governor. ‘There are generally a great 
many caravans to be seen at this place, which 
arrive from Darfur, having been brought across 
the arid desert fron? the Great Oasis. 


The Assiout Barrage.— This is a comple- | 
mentary dam to the great Assouan Barrage. 
The form of this dam is similar to that of the 
Cairo Barrage—an arched viaduct. There are 
111 openings, each 16 feet wide, and the total 
length of the dam is 2,691 feet. The cost, with 
subsidiary works, was nearly 1} millions sterling. 
The barrage was planned by Sir W. Willcocks, 
Sir Benjamin Baker, and Sir W. Garstin. 


From this place the boat proceeds to 
Maragha, about 40 miles from Assiout, and 
thence past Sohag and Girgeh to Baliana, the 
scenery along the river being exceedingly 
picturesque and beautiful. Baliana is the 
starting point for Abydos and its royal cemetery. 
from which it is distant some 5 or 6 miles. 
Abydos was formerly the chief seat of the 
worship of Osiris, and the reputed burial-place 
of this God. The principal monument is the 
Temple of Seti I. ((father of Rameses the Great), 
the famous Memnonium, with its magnificent 
mural decorations and bas-reliefs. This temple 
is the only ancient Egyptian roofed temple yet 
remaining, for Phile and the other temples of 
the Ptolemaic era are modern in comparison. 
On one of the walls is the famous Stela, known 
as the Tablet of Abydos, a piece of “ petrified 
history ” of the greatest value to Egyptologists. 
It gives a list, with dates of accession, of the 
first seventy-seven sovereigns of Egypt. In the | 
winter of 1910-11 the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
in the course of their excavations, laid bare 
what was thought to be the famous well | 
described by Strabo, which the ancient : 
Egyptians believed to be the entrance to the 
under-world of Osiris’ kingdom. But the most. 
remarkable discovery here was that of a Royal 
Necropolis, which was attributed by Professor 
Petrie and M. de Morgan to the kings of the 
lst dynasty. 


| show themselves ; 


| Colossi 
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The next important railway station is Kharga, 
whence a narrow-gauge line (2 feet 6 inches) 
leads to the Great Oasis. At Nagh Hamadi (373 
miles from Cairo), the line crosses the Nile to 
the east bank, and continues on this side as far 
as Shellal. Keneh (435 miles) is the great 
place of manufacture of the porous water jars 
(quilah). Many of the houses have their walls 
completely built of the jars spoilt in the making. 

Between Baliana and Keneh the scenery is 
very pretty, and the vegetation rich and 


| abundant. 


“ Hunter's Castle” is exceedingly fine, and 
here is seen the Dom or Theban Palm, which, 
being blended with the date tree, makes the 
richness of the scene quite fairy-like. 

The steamer next proceeds through the 
passes of Abu Shushch, past Dishna towards 
Dendera. 

Keneh is the starting place for the Temple of 
Dendera, one of the most beautiful and best. 
preserved of any in Egypt. The famous Zodiac 
is painted on the ceiling of the portico. It is 
of Roman workmanship, the date (A.D. 35) 
being clearly inscribed. The careful observer 
will notice that most of the symbols of the 
Greek Zodiac are merely adapted, the Cancer 
being replaced by a Scarab. The well-known 
portraits of Cleopatra and her son, Casarion, 
are on the end wall of the exterior. 

As the boat glides away from the town a 
view is soon obtained of the site of the ancient 
Coptos, the exploration of which, by Flinders 
Petrie, has been of surpassing interest; the 
eastern desert to Berenice, and shortly the wide 
plains of Thebes and its distant ruins begin to 
Karnak and Luxor are on 
the eastern side; the Memnonium and the 
on the western; but the grandest 
feature is the lofty mountain of yellow sand- 
stone. 

Steamers stay three days for passengers to 
visit the numerous antiquities. 

Luxor. Horgis: Winter Palace; 
Karnak; Savoy; Grand. 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENT. 

PostaL.—Behind American Mission. 

TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Near Luxor Hotel. 

ENGLISH CHURCH. 

Eneuse Doctor. 


Luxor; 
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CONVEYANCES.—Donkeys—The donkey boys 


usually expect at least 5 piastres for half-a-day, | 


and 10 or 12 piastres for the whole day. 
Jinrickshaws—Fare: 25 piastres for the day, 
or 15 piastres for the morning or afternoon. 
Ferry—1 piastre. 


MONUMENTS TICKET.—A ticket which admits 
to all the Karnak and Thebes Antiquities can 
be obtained for 10s. from the Tourist Agents. 


PRINCIPAL ANTIQUITIES.—On East Bank 


(Luxor): Temple. of Luxor; Temples of 
Karnak. On West Bank: Colossi; Rames- 
seum; Medinet Habu Temple; Temple of 


Der el-Bahari; Temple of Kurna; Tombs of 
the Kings; Tomb of Hatehepsu; Temple of 
Menthu-Hetep III. 


Thebes is no doubt one of the oldest cities 
of Egypt, though its early history is obscure, 
and the name of its founder is not known. It 
was not till the 16th dynasty that Thebes 
reached its highest point of splendour, and by 
that period it must have replaced Memphis as 
the capital of Egypt. 


The remarkable discoveries of M. Legrain 
(sce page 216) from 1901-5 show that the 19th 
dynasty Temple of Karnak was built on the 
ruins of an 11th dynasty temple, which, in turn, 
covered the site of a 2nd dynasty temple; so 
this explorer has “added nearly 2,000 years 
to the life of Thebes.” 


Temple of Amen.—The great Temple of 
Warnak was dedicated to the God Amen, and 
is perhaps the largest and finest ancient. 
Egyptian temple in existence. The entrance, 
which faces the Nile, is between two lofty and 
massive pylons, 142 feet high. The climb to 
the summit is worth the effort; the view is 
impressive and striking. 


As far as the eye can roam, there appears 
nothing but a wilderness of temples in all stages 
of decay. The country beyond ancient Thebes 
is seen; also the lonely plain with its groves 
of palms, the distant mountains and tombs of 
Libya, which, altogether, form a most extra- 
ordinary and yet interesting scene. 


In the great court, the external wall contains 
a sculptured picture of Shishak, mentioned in 
2 Chronicles, ch. 12, leading his prisoners captive. 


| sitting statues of Rameses II. ; 
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Passing through the second propylon, the 
traveller enters the great Hall of Columns. 
The hall is about 168 feet by 328 feet, having 
an avenue of 12 columns, whose height, without 
reckoning the pedestal or abacus, must be about 
65 feet, and 12 feet in diameter, besides about 
120 smaller ones, of about 39 feet in height and 
25 feet in circumference, placed in seven lines 
on the sides of the former. There are also two 
towers closing the inner part of the hall, beyond 
which stand two obelisks (each 76 fect long), 
one of which occupies its original place, the 
other must have been broken through violence. 


The plan of this temple appears to have been. 


| extremely intricate, as even now it is puzzling to 


the tourist, who, passing through the ruined 
propylons, reaches another court, in which is the 
obelisk of Queen Hatshepsu (97 feet high), 
next to the one of St. John Lateran, Rome, 
the highest known. There is a handsome 
vestibule before the gateways, which forms the 
facade to the sanctuary, which is composed of 
red granite, and contains two apartments, 
surrounded by several small chambers, from 
98 fect by 15 to 15 feet by 7. The walls are 
beautifully polished, and the whole temple is 
most exquisitely finished. The finest specimens 
of historical sculpture are to be seen on the eastern 
external wall, and the genius of the Egyptian 
artists here appears to have reached its acme. 


Near the seventh pylon is the site of M. 
Legrain’s sensational discovery of statues, 


The Temple of Luxor, as it is approached from 
the river, is beautiful in the extreme. This and 
the Karnak Temple are now walled in for their 
protection. The temple built by Amenhetep III. 
(circa 1,400 B.c.), is, most unfortunately, 30 
hemmed in with mud-huts and modern buildings 
that the grandeur of the structure is consider- 
ably lessened. The most celebrated portions are 
the Propylon and the two colossal statues of 
Rameses II. The obelisk is deeply embedded 
in sand. The hieroglyphics are about 24 inches 
deep, which is uncommon, and produce a 
curious relief and sharpness. It is 82 feet long. 
The companion obelisk is in the Place de la 
Concorde, Paris. Behind the obelisks are two 
there is an 
extraordinary contrast between the grey hue of 
the granite and the sand. On the noble pylon, 
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which rises behind, is delineated a magnificent | the worship of the Theban god Amen a kind of 


battle-scene on its extensive facade. The 
sculpture, however, is so much injured that 
although it is one of the most elaborate scenes 
to be found at Thebes, still it is with great 
difficulty that its details can be accurately 
understood. 

The monuments on the western bank are more 
varied and numerous than those on the eastern 
bank. This portion of the Theban capital served 
as its cemetery, and was to Thebes what the 
necropolis of Sakkarah was to Memphis. 

Temple of Kurnah.—This temple lies at the 
extreme northern extremity of the Theban 
necropolis. It was built by Seti I, and was 
originally dedicated to Rameses I., and com- 
pleted by Rameses the Great. It was no doubt 
intended to serve as a cenotaph, and its position 
at the entrance to the necropolis is thus 
explained. 

The Tombs of the Kings.—These are hewn 
out of the rock in the precipices which form the 
background of the Theban necropolis. The 
contrast between the fertile plain and these 
gloomy gorges is very striking, and the name, 
“Valley of Death,” which has been given to 
these dreary and desolate defiles is happily 
chosen. The kings of the 19th and 20th dynasties 
were buried here, though the royal mummies 
had been removed to Der-el-Bahari, about 
966 B.c., to secure them against pillage. They 
consist of long inclined tunnels, which in some 
cases burrow several hundred feet into the heart 
of the rock. The “ Show Tombs” are those of 
Seti I., Rameses I., IIL, IV., and 1X., Amen- 
Hetep II., Thothmes IV. (excavated 1903), and 
Sa-Ptah (excavated 1907). The tomb of Amen- 
Hetep II. is by far the most interesting, as the 
mummified body of the king has not been 
removed, but rests here as he was buried, some 
3,000 years ago. 

Tomb of Queen Thi.—Discovered by Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis in 1907, near the tomb of 
Rameses II. The mummy was first thought to 
be the body of the Queen, but it was subse- 
quently discovered to be that of a man— 
probably Amen-Hetep IV., the son of Queen Thi. 
Thi was the foreign (probably Semitic) princess 
under whose influence the “ Heretic King” 
(Amen-Hetep IV.) effected the first religious 
reformation recorded in history, substituting for 


pantheistic monotheism symbolized by the Solar 
disk, Aten. But on his death the Theban priests 
made short work of the innovators, scattered the 
reformer’s body to the winds, razed to the ground 
his gorgeous palace and temple erected at Kuen- 
aten, on the site of the present Tel-el-Amarna, 
and then reopened Thi’s tomb for the purpose of 
erasing the very name of her renegade son 
wherever it might be found. But the Queen 
herself was respected, and none of her belongings 
removed, so that on the discovery everything 
was found almost intact. Amongst the objects 
deposited with her were her “ dressing-case,” 
filled with jewellery and other valuables, a 
profusion of gold plate, numerous small objects 
exquisitely worked in porcelain, the solid gold 
royal crown of the Pharaonic queens, and four 
alabaster effigies of the Queen herself, showing 


| very fine non-Egyptian Caucasic or European 


features. These effigies, obviously portraits, had 
been substituted for the orthodox four genii 
of the dead, from which it again appears that 
Thi also was a worshipper, not of Amen, but of 
Aten. 

Der-el-Bahari (Temple of Queen Hatshepsu).— 
This temple is certainly the most beautiful of 
all the noble monuments of Thebes. In plan 
and decoration it was considered unique till the 
discovery of the neighbouring Temple of Menthu- 
Hetep (see below) showed that it was a copy of 
the older terraced temple. It consists of three 
terraces—the first and second with an elegant 
portico of slender columns, while the third terrace 
is right under the mountain. 

Tomb of Queen Hatshepsu.—Discovered in 
the course of excavations undertaken by Mr. 
T. M. Davis, 1903-06, at Der el-Bahari. 
Unfortunately, her sarcophagus was empty. 
Mr. Davis thinks that the mummy was removed 
by the priests about 900 B.c., and placed in 
the pit where the Royal Mummies were dis- 
covered in 1881, and that one of the two 
unidentified female mummies included in the 
“find” is that of the great queen. 

Temple of Menthu-Hetep.—The ruins of this 
temple—composed of a pile of blocks of stone 
and broken pillars—will not interest the ordinary 
tourist, but are of the greatest archwological 
value, as the temple is the most ancient (about 
2500 B.C.) yet excavated in Thebes. 
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The Ramesseum.—This is really the Mortuary 
Chapel of Rameses II. The propylon which | 
forms the entrance to the first court is extremely 
large, and is covered with sculpture. The 
fragments of the granite statue of the king are 
gigantic; the figure is 22} feet across the 
shoulders, and 14} feet from the neck to the 
elbow. The architecture of this building is 
elegant. The Grand Hall is supported by twelve | 
massive pillars. Its sculpture and the devices 
are superb, and it is unquestionably the most 
elegant, if not the grandest, of all the ruins in | 
Egypt. There is a curious incident among the | 
battle-scenes on the south wall, which represents | 
the attacking of a fortress, the whole effect of 
which is extremely natural, and very beautifully | 
executed. Very near the outside of these ruins | 
are to be seen some crude dried bricks, of which | 

| 
| 
' 
i 


the enclosures of the temple are built. These 
are the more interesting, as it is supposed that 
the Israelites, during captivity in Egypt, were 
employed in making them, most of them being 
composed of clay and chopped straw. They 
average in length 15 inches, 6 inches wide, and 
44 inches in thickness. 

The Coloss!.—This statue and its companion | 
appear to have suffered more from time than | 
any of the other monuments, the features being | 
scarcely discernible, and the limbs fractured. It | 
is rather remarkable that no specimen of the stone 
from which the two sitting statues have been 
formed has been found within several days’ 
journey of the place, and there is no doubt that 
the granite was brought to Thebes from the 
Cataracts, a distance of 135 miles. These twin 
statues probably formed but the vanguard of a 
procession of statues which lined the avenue to | 
the ancient necropolis. One of the statues is | 
known as the Vecal Memnon, from a still | 
lingering tradition that it emitted responsive | 
sounds ; but there is every reason to believe (as | 
modern curiosity has not been gratified by the | 
marvel being realised) that it was some trick of } 
the priesthood. 

Temples of Medinet Habu.—This is an 
extensive group of colossal edifices, consisting of 
a temple and palace, with a smaller one on the 
south. Two lodges are at the entrance of the 
palace ang a pyramidal tower. There is a 
passage which goes under the inner part of the 
building, and in it are several apartments. The | 
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, rooms are very small, and contain sculptures 


illustrating the private life of King Rameses III., 
gon of Rameses the Great. There is a passage 
under the palace which leads to the temple, the 
entrance to which is between two pylons of lofty 
dimensions. The sculptures on the walls are 
excellent, and those on the outside of the 


| building represent the whole incidents of a 


campaign with some foreign enemy. 


LUXOR TO ASSOUAN. * 


After Luxor there is nothing to attract the 
tourist till Esnch (36 miles) is reached. The 
temple is a beautiful specimen of the Ptolemaic 
style; the columns are high, and embellished 
with beautiful and exquisite designs. 

Continuing his route on the river, the traveller 
should land and visit the grottoes of El Kab or 
Eilythias, and also the magnificent Temple of 
Edtu, which is situated not far from: the river. 
It is, perhaps, the most perfectly preserved 
temple in Egypt, and the external walls are 


| entirely complete. Its dimensions and grandeur 


are truly surprising. As the traveller passes 
between the gateway towers he enters the first 
court, which is still entire, with its corridors, 
pillars, and the flat roof, formerly used as 2 
promenade. There is a superb corridor at 
the end of the court which forms the vestibule, 
the beautiful capitals of which are standing, and 
the colours still retain their freshness. 

As 8ilsileh is approached, the scenery becomes 
bolder. This spot is remarksble as being the 
only place where the Nile is bordered on both 
sides by lofty precipices reaching to the water's 
edge, and driving the current into a narrow 
channel. There are curious ancient grottoes cut 
in the crag which are worth exploring. The 
extent of these passages is astounding. The 
current here is extremely powerful. It not 
infrequently happens that a sudden squall comes 
on from the east, so that great caution is 
mecessary as regards the management of the 
vessel, for the river becomes one sheet of foam, 
and great difficulty is experienced at times in 
keeping off the shore. 

At Kom Ombos the journey might be broken, 
as there is a very fair modern hotel (Kom 
Ombos Hotel). The temple is on the same plan 
as Esnch Temple, but hardly so well preserved. 
Situated/close to the Nilc, it has suffered a good 
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deal from the erosion of the bank, but the 
Government have now protected it by a stone 


platform. The columns in the hypostyle hall 
are very fine, and the capitals beautifully | 
carved. i 


Proceeding onwards, a glimpse of the ancient 
Syene (Assouan) is obtained, and the river, the | 
breadth of which is spacious, has the beautiful 
verdant Island of Elephantine in its centre. 
Here are the ruins of a convent on a high 
entinence on the right, and the rock of Syene 
on the left, which projects into the river, with 
the ruins of a Saracenic stronghold on its 
summit. The distant hills, for the most part, are | 
studded over with ruins and tombs. This is 
decidedly the most picturesque spot on the Nile, 
and forms the division between the Egyptian 
and the Nubian races. 


Assouan = (8yene). POPULATION, 13,000. 
HorTets: Cataract; Grand; Savoy (Elephan- | 
tine Island). 


Ca¥res.—Khedivial, fronting the Nile ; Assouan | 
Bar. : 

EnotisH CaurcH.—St. Mark's. 

EnouisH Doctor. 

Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Near the 
Mudiriyeh; three mails a week to and from 
Cairo. 

CoNVEYANCES.—Cabs, 5 piastres; by the | 
hour, 10 piastres. Boats plentiful. For an | 
afternoon row among the islands, the charge | 
would be about 20 piastres. ! 

Bank.—Bank of Egypt. 

CiuBs.—Golf (9 holes) and Tennis. 

TouRISsT AGENTS.—Thos. Cook & Son. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Phile ; 
Rock Tombs; Ancient Quarries. 

Unlike Luxor, Assouan is more a winter 
resort than an archeological centre. Its 
climate is almost perfect—sunny and dry and 
exhilarating. 


Barrage ; 


Philw#.—Though a mere rock, barely a quarter | 
of a mile long, it is thickly covered with ruins | 
of Ptolemaic temples and monuments, and | 
was, till the rising Nile caused by the Barrage | 
Killed off its palms and mimosa groves, perhaps, 
the most beautiful as well as the smallest | 
historic island in the world, 


| Egyptian kings. 
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Though the temples are Ptolemaic and of 
slight historic value, for picturesqueness of 
form and surroundings they are scarcely 
equalled by the ancient Theban Temples. The 
most striking features of the Great Temple of 
Isis are the colonnade of thirty-two columns 
and the massive towers of the pylon, each 120 
feet wide and 60 feet high. Traces still remain 
of the vivid and varied colouring, for, according 
to the canons of art then prevailing, the shafts 
and capitals were painted. The walls are 
covered with sculptures in low relief. 


The temple resembles in its courts and 
propylons the other Egyptian fanes, but the form 
is extremely irregular. The dark rooms in the 
Eastern adytum should be inspected. They 
are constructed in the wall, and in all probability 
were intended to conceal the sacred treasure, 
or else to enable the priests to practice their 
deceptions upon the credulity and fears of their 


| votaries. 


Rock Tombs.—The chicf interest of these 
tombs (excavated in the cliffs of the western 
ank of the Nile) is in the method of transporting 
the dead, which is here indicated. It is a kind 
of “shoot” cut out from the face of the almost 
perpendicular cliff, and on each side aré remains 
of the steps for the bearers who drew up the 
body from the river. 


The Ancient Quarries.—It was from these 
quarries that the stone was hewn for most of the 
famous obelisks and other monolithg of the early 
In fact, certain inscriptions 
show that even in the 6th dynasty stone was 
quarried here for Egyptian temples and 
sarcophagi. An obclisk nearly 100 feet in 
length, entirely detached on three sides from 
the rock, may be seen in situ, as well as un- 
finished columns, sarcophagi, etc. 


The Assouan Dam and Reservolr.—The first 
view of this colossal dam is singularly striking. 
We see a great open sheet of water, bounded by 
the distant Nubian hills, and in the foreground 
a great rampart—a mile and quarter of stern, 
unadorned masonry—a “‘ challenge of science to 
nature "harnessing the Nile and holding it 
up for some 140 miles. This grea work was 
designed by.Sir W. Willcocks, and executed by 


| Sir Wy Gorstin and. Sir Benjamin Baker at a cost 
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of nearly 2} millions sterling. The opening | 
ceremony in celebration of the work of , 
heightening the dam took place on December | 
23rd, 1912, in the presence of the Khedive and | 
Lord Kitchener. 


ASSOUAN TO WADY-HALFA. 

As there is a break in the Cairo-Khartoum 
Railway communication from Shellal (Assouan) 
to Wady-Halfa, this portion of the route is by | 
the Nile. 

There are three services: (1) Sudan Govern- 
ment Steamers (Mail Boats); (2) Cook’s Tourist. 
Steamers; and (3) Hamburg and Anglo-Ameri- 
can Nile Co.’s Tourist Steamers. 


1. Sudan Government Steamers, — Leave 
Shelial Tuesday and Thursday evenings, arriving 
Wady-Halfa in the mornings of Thursday and 
Saturday respectively. For the return journey 
the steamers leave Wady-Halfa on Fridays and 
Sundays on arrival of train from Khartoum, 
and arrive at Shellal on Sundays and Tuesdays. 
First-class fare, up and down stream, £4 13s. 7d. 
These express steamers run during the winter 
season only, but there is an ordinary bi-weekly | 
postal service all through the year. During the 
months of January and February additional 
express steamers are run in connection with fast 
services to and from Cairo. 


2. Thos. Cook & Sons.—The steamers leave 
Shellal on Mondays and Thursdays, reaching 
Haifa four days later. Return fare, £20. Theso , 
steamers run from December to March only. 


3. Hamburg and Anglo-American Nile Co.— 
‘Weekly steamers to Wady-Halia, leaving Shellal 
on Thursdays. Return fare, £20. 

Dabud is the first place of interest passed ; it 
has the temple of Atcha-Khar-Amen, 3rd century 
B.c., with Greek inscriptions of Ptolemy Philo- 
meter, and Cleopatra. There is a characteristic 
bit of Nile scenery at Kardash, and at Kalabsheh | 
are ruins of considerable extent and some beauty. | 
The largest temple is on the site of one founded 
by Tothmes III. 1600 B.c. There is a temple also 
at Dendour. 

The second day's voyage is past Dakkeh, with a | 
temple of King Ergammon, and Wady Saoboa, | 
the ‘ Valley of the Lions,” with dromos of 16 
sphinxes leading to a partly built partly ex- 
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cavated, temple. Korosko, 703 miles, is the 
chief town; view the sunrise from Awas-el- 
Guarany. At Amada there is a ruined temple 
of the 12th dynasty ; next past Derr, the Caves 
of Ibrim, the Grave of Penni, to Abou Simbel. 
This is one of the most remarkable temples in 
this land of colossal ruins. The great object of 
interest is the wonderful Nile front of the great 
Temple of Rameses II. It is hewn out of the 
solid rock to a depth of 185 feet, and ornamented 
by four colossal statues of Rameses II., 66 feet 
high. This facade is ornamented with a hand- 
some cornice and frieze. The effect produced 
by this is very impressive, and the heads of the 
statues are not only the most colossal but the 
handsomest in this land of massive sculpture. 
The temple was first excavated by Capt. Mangles 


; and his fellow-traveller Belzoni, and was re- 


opened by Miss Edwards and party in 1898. 
The Egyptian Government have, since 1909, 
been engaged in the work of clearing away the 
great accumulation of sand (which had cevered 
a great part of the facade), and in renovating 
the colossi. In the course of the removal of 
the sand-drift, a row of statues was discovered— 
figures of the Pharoahs and of the sacred hawk 
of the sun alternating along the entire length. 
These figures are most valuable in giving effect. 


‘ to the mighty colossi at whose feet they stand, 
; and enable the enormous size of the colossi to be 


Tealised. 

Wady-Halta. 

Doctor (speaks English). Post AND TELE- 
ENGLISH STORES. 


Wady-Halfa is now under the Sudan Govern- 
ment, and is a clean, well-managed frontier 
town. The fact that we are no longer in Egypt 
is brought home pleasantly to the traveller 
by the absence of beggars (calling themselves 
“ Guides”) and children whining perpetually 
for baksheesh. There are only two sights, the 
Temple of Behen and the Pulpit Rock of 
Abusir—a famous view-point. 

Temple of On the site of the ancient 
port of Behen. Excavations were carried out 
in 1909-10 by Dr. Maclver, of Pennsylvania, 
who laid bare the foundations and part of 
the walls of an 18th dynasty temple, which 
was super-imposed, on the ruins of the 12th 
dynasty temple.) |(Many tombs were also 
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excavated. An interesting feature in connection | 


with these tombs is that, contrary to what is 
usually the case in Egypt, the superstructures 
of sun-baked bricks have, in many instances, 
been found intact. 


The Pulpit Rock ef Abusir.—This well-known 
view-point is some 300 feet high, with an in- 
comparable view of the Nile and the Libyan 
Desert. This rock bears the names of many 
celebrated travellers, including Belzoni’s, whose 
name is to be seen high up on the rock, and, 
atill higher, General Gordon's. 


‘The view from the platform on the summit of 
the rock is most impressive ; on the one side 
the quickly flowing river, divided by rocks into 
endless channels, forming the rapids known as 
the “Second Cataract”; on the other hand a 
mass of boulders brought down in times of 
flood. It is a scene of wild desolation and 
grandeur, with no indication of human habita- 
tions other than the mountains, fifty miles 
southWard, which conceal Dongola. 


WADY:sHALFA TO KHARTOUM. 


There is a bi-weekly through service (in 
connection with the Egyptian State Railways 
service from Cairo to Shellal, and the Sudan 


Government steamers from Shellal to Wady- | 


Halfa), leaving Wady-Halfa in the afternoon on 
‘Thursdays and Saturdays, arriving at Khartoum 
on the following afternoon. 


From Khartoum to Wady-Halfa there is 
bi-weekly service (Thursdays and Saturdays, at 


10 p.m.). Khartoum is now only 4 days from | 


Cairo and 9 days from London. During the 
months of January and February additional 
express dining and sleeping car trains are run 
both ways in connection with Government 
steamers to and from Shellal. 


Fares: Wady-Halfa to Khartoum, Ist, class, 


£6 (sleeping car, £1 0s. 6d.); 2nd class, £4 38. 11d. | 


Through first-class fare (including sleeping 
car supplement) from Cairo to Khartoum, 
£15 8s. Od. 

Catering on trains and steamers is under the 
management of the railway, and is most carefully 
attended to. 


Only hand luggage allowed free. 
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The line strikes across the Nubian Desert 
jin a south-easterly direction. 


Station No. 10, the last before reaching Abu 
| Hamed, is the junction for the new branch line 
| to Kareima. This concerns tourists, as Kareima 
is close to Merawi or Meroe (not to be confounded 
with Meroe, near Shendi), with its ruined 
pyramids and temples. 

Merawi (447 miles from Halfa by river) marks 
the site of Napata. Here are some extensive 
ruins of two 25th dynasty temples, one of them 


built by Taharqua, the Tirhakah of the Old 
Testament. 


A weekly government steamer service is run 
| from Kareima to Merawi, Dongola, and Kerma 
\ in connection with trains from Halfa and 
Khartoum. 


South of Abu Hamed Station (230 miles), a 
half-way house between Halfa and Khartoum, 
the line draws near the Nile, and at Abidia it 
is within a few miles of the Fifth Cateract. 
| Berber (361 miles) was almost completely 
destroyed by the dervishes during the Mahdi’s 


rule. It is now steadily regaining its former 
| prosperity, and has a population of about 
12,000. 


Atbara Junction is the junction for the new 
Nile-Red Sea Railway (sce Route 25). 

Kabushia Station (448 miles) is the station 
for the Temple of Amen at Meroe, excavated 
in 1909-10 by Professor Sayce and Mr. John 
Garstang. Among the “ finds” were a life-size 
statue of an unknown Abyssinian King in black 
marble, and a Greek stele of the 4th or Sth 
century. The other ruins here are those of the 
Pyramids, none‘of great size, some 50 in number ; 
this pyramid field being the necropolis of the 
ancient Kings of Meroe. They date from 
1000 B.c., and were carefully examined in 1903 
and 1905 by Dr. Wallis Budge. 

Khartoum North or Halfaya (575 miles) on 
| the Blue Nile, opposite Khartoum, to which it 
is now joined by a fine bridge with seven spans, 
each 218 feet long. It is 50 feet broad, and 
serves not only as a Yailway bridge, but for 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic as well. 

Khartoum is 1,330 miles from Cairo, by rail 
\ and river. It stands on the tongue of land 
| between’ the, Blu¢ Nile and the White Nile, 
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hence its name; the site of the city being 
thought to resemble an elephant’s trunk (com- 
pare Elephantine Island at Assouan, so named 
because the island was thought to resemble an 
elephant’s body). 
POPULATION. — 53,610 
26,300). 
HOTELS.—Grand; Royal ; 


(with 


Gordon. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE SUDAN.—Sir ; 


F. RB. Wingate, K.C.B. 

GOVERNOR OF KHARTOUM.—Major 
Wilson. 

Post OFFICE AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—On 
River Esplanade, near the Governor's Palace. 

CONVEYANCES.—Jinrickshas on hire. Don- 
keys, however, are the usual means of locomotion. 
Steam trams to ferry for Omdurman. Excursion 
Steamers to Omdurman and Kerreri. 

Banks.—Anglo-Egyptian; National Bank of 
Egypt. 

Enauisa Doctors. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRAL (consecrated 1912). 

CLuUBS.—Sudan; Golf (9 holes). 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Cathedral; New 
Mosque ; Government House (Palace); Gordon 
“College; Museum of Soudan Antiquities; 
.Gordon’s Statue; Public Gardens; Zoological 
Gardens. At Omdurman, ruins of Mahdi’s 
Tomb, Mahdi’s House, Khalifa’s House, Bazaar, 
Battlefield (Kerreri). In the Palace is a small 
museum containing many war trophies and 
Mahdist relics, such as the Mahdi’s pulpit, and 
the arms of the Mahdi and the Khalifa. It is 
fortunate, but none the less curious, that the 
Dervishes, in their wanton destruction of 
Gordon’s Palace, and of Khartoum itself, omitted 
to burn down the trees. Consequently the stately 
palms and plantations still flourish. Open 
Mondays and Fridays. Gordon Memorial College 
contains among other departments a well- 
equipped analytical and bacteriological labora- 


Usertzen III., discovered near Sarras, by Dr. 
Wallis Budge and Mr. J. W. Crowfoot; altars 
from the Temple of Amenophes III., at Soleb, 
excavated by Dr. Wallis Budge ; and antiquities 
from Meroe, excavated by Professor Sayce, 


Omdurman, | 


EC.) 
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| including a black stone statue of an unknown 
Abyssinian King. Statue of General Gordon— 
A bronze replica of the well-known statue at 
| Chatham, by Onslow Ford. The Mahdi’s Tomb 
| is in ruitis, for, as the building was likely to 
become a rallying place of fanaticism, it was 
destroyed by Lord Kitchener. Kerreri Battle- 
field—A very interesting excursion; there is a 
monument which commemorates the gallant 
charge of the 2ist Lancers. It is said that 
genuine relics of the battle can still be obtained 
by travellers. 


i ROUTE 25. 


| LONDON TO KHARTOUM, VIA THE NILE 
RED SEA RAILWAY. 

| The Khedivial Mail Steamers leave Suez 
| every Wednesday at 5 p.m. for Port Sudan, the 
| terminus of the Nile-Red Sea Railway. (For the 
| journey from London to Cairo see Route 24, 
and for London to Suez see Route 32). 

The train (luncheon car) from Cairo, in con- 
nection with this service, runs direct to the Suez 
Docks. Fare: £1 0s, 6d. first class; 10s. 3d. 
second class. 


| _ Port Sudan is reached on Saturday morning. 

Fares: Suez to Port Sudan, £6 13s, 3d. first 
| class; £4 178. 5d. second class. 
| The Khartoum train is provided with sleeping 
| and restaurant cars, and is due at Khartoum the 
jencxt evening. Fares: Port Sudan to Khartoum, 
| £5 93. first class (sleeping cars supplement 
| g1 03. 6d.); £3 118, 11d. second class. 

A circular ticket (Cairo to Khartoum) via the 
Nile, and returning via the Red Sea (or vice 
versa), costs £24 6s. This includes sleeping car 
supplements, and, as breaks of journey are 
allowed, this round trip has become popular 
with tourists. 

Port Sudan can also be reached direct from 
| Southampton by the Union Castle monthly 
| service from Southampton to Natal, via the 


| The N 
| at Suakim, though it was afterwards decided to 
| make Shekh Barghutt (re-named Port Sudan) 
| the terminus, as it afforded better anchorage. 
| The aim of the engineers was to construct an 

easy-graded line across the range of hills running 


-Red Sea Railway was begun in 1904 
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parallel to the coast from the Abyssinian plateau 
to the Gulf of Suez. This plateau is ascended 
at the height of 3,000 feet. The route finally 


selected was one which involved no gradient | 


steeper than 1 in 100. Construction was started 
from both ends simultaneously in August, 1904, 
and on October 15th, 1903, the railheads met, 
305 miles of line having been constructed. 
From Port Sudan the line runs due south till the 
high plateau is crossed, then takes a south- 
westerly course to Atbara Junction, where it 
joins the line from Halfa to Khartoum. The 
total length of the line is 351 miles. 

There is no attempt to compete with the 
Halfa-Khartoum Express in point of speed, and 
though the journey is some 240 miles shorter, 
there is only a gain of two or three hours. 

Comparing this route to Khartoum with the 
Nile route, the latter is no doubt far more 
interesting, though it is more fatiguing. In the 
point of time there is little difference, as by 
either route Khartoum is nine days from London, 
though travelling by the Red Sea is cheaper. 


ROUTE 26. 
ALEXANDRIA TO PALESTINE. 


‘The three gateways to Palestine and Syria 
are Jaffa, Haifa, and Beirut. The Holy Land 
is now very accessible, as there are several 


passenger lines calling at one or other of these | 


three ports. 

Route A., via Port Said.—Five services, all 
weekly, as all steamers call at Alexandria before 
proceeding to Port Said. Passengers travelling 
via Marseilles and Alexandria will join steamers 
at latter port. 

(1) Austrian Lloyd.—Leave _ Alexandria, 
Wednesday evening; Port Said, Thursday 
evening; arriving Jaffa, 
Haifa, Saturday morning; and Beirut, Sunday 
morning. 

(2) Khedivial Mail Co.—Leave Alexandria, 
Saturday ; Port Said, Sunday; arriving Jaffa, 
Monday morning; Haifa, Monday evening; 
and Beirut, Tuesday morning. This line now 
sails under the British Flag. 

(3) Russian Steam Navigation Co.—Leave 
Alexandria, Friday afternoon; Port Said, 
Saturday; arriving Jaffa, Sunday; Haifa, 
Monday ; and Beirut, Monday. 
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(4) Servizi Marittimi (Italian Line). 

Route B., via Marseilles and Alexandria.— 
Messageries Maritimes Co.—Fortnightly service, 
leaving Marscilles alternate Thursdays; but as 
these steamers ca!l at many porta en route, 
and take a week to Jaffa, this service is not 
suited to the short time tourist. But to Beirut 
direct there is a weekly service on Thursdays. 


(5) By sea direct (via Alexandria) by Prince 
Line, leaving Manchester about every 10 days. 
These steamers do not always call at Haifa. 


Then there are the services of the Indian and 
Far Eastern Liners, P. & O., Orient, N. D. L., 
Bibby, Moss, Ellerman, cte., which all call at 
Port Said. 

It is usual to associate camping tours with 
Palestine travels, but it must be remembered 
that the conditions of travel in the Holy Land 
have changed considerably in the last few years, 
owing to the railway expansion, the building of 
modern hotels at the chief tourist centres, and 
the completion of the carriage road from 
Jerusalem to Nablous. This no doubt partly 
accounts for the decreased popularity of 
camping tours, as many of the routes are now 
feasible by rail and carriage at a greatly reduced 
cost. There is now a railway from Haifa to 
Damascus, while the pilgrim railway from 
Damascus to Mecca is available as far as Maan 
for the extremely interesting tour to Petra. 
(For this, however, camping and horses are 
necessary.) Then there are now modern hotels 
at Nazarcth, Tiberias, and Nablous. 


But the ideal method of travel is still by 


| horse-back, which implies camping, and this 
| is the only way to get some kind of insight into 


Friday morning ; | 


the life and social conditions of the inhabitants. 
Every tourist should, at all events, attempt the 
overland route from Jerusalem to Nablous, 
Tiberias, and Nazareth, which could be done 
comfortably in a week. Then the train could 
be taken at Afuleh Station either for Damascus 
or Haifa. 


Itinerary.—First day: Sinjil (7 hours); 
second day: Nablous (8 hours); third day: 
Jenin (7 hours); fourth day: Nazareth 


(7 hours) ; fifth day: at Nazareth; sixth day: 
Tiberias (5 hours); seventh day: visiting the 
shores of the Sea of; Galilee. 
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Those who do not fcel equal to the fatigue of , 
a riding tour, and prefer to keep to the carriage | 
road and the railway carriage, can still visit | 
many of the most interesting towns in Palestine | 
and Syria—Jaffa, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron, 
Jericho, Haifa, Tiberias, Beirut, Damascus, and 
Baalbek. The most interesting carriage and 
rail tour is the one from Haifa to Nazareth, 
Tiberias by carriage, crossing the Lake of 
Galilee by boat to Semakh, and thence by rail to | 
Damascus, Baalbek, and Beirut. 


Messrs. Cook will undertake this tour for £12 ! 
a head if the party consists of not less than six, 
or for £22 15s. for a single traveller who wishes 
to journey en prince with a private dragoman. 


\ 
Hints.—The best seasons are the late | 
autumn or the early spring. At Easter, how- ; 
ever, Jerusalem is crowded, and the prices are 
raised. Baksheesh—It is difficult to evade this | 
altogether, though some discrimination should 
be exercised. It is advisable to obtain for this 
purpose some 5 para pieces (khamsi), of which 
there are 8 to ‘a piastre. Often cigarettes, 
or sweets to children, will serve instead of 
money. Consuls—In addition to British and | 
American Consuls at Jerusalem, Beirut, and 
Damascus, there are English Vice-Consuls, or 
Consular Agents, at Haifa, Jaffa, Safed, and 
Sidon, At several of these towns there are also 
United States Consular _ representatives. 
Medical—There are English Doctors at Jeru- 
salem and Damascus, while in emergencies the 
medical missionaries stationed at Nablous, 
Nazareth, Tiberias, Saied, Hebron, and Haifa 
could be consulted. | Mosques—Throughout 
Palestine, except at Hebron, Nablous, and 
Damascus, travellers are freely admitted, | 
provided of course they remove their shoes. 
Passporta—A passport bearing the Turkish 
visa (see page 68) is essential. A local passport | 
(called tskereh), required for Damascus and Syria, 
is obtainable through Messrs. Cook & Son; charge, 
4s. Postal—Rates for the United Kingdom, ‘ 
1 piastre, hot exceeding one ounce, and 30 paras 
per ounce afterwards. Usual duration of transit 
for London to Jerusalem, 8 days. Telegrams to | 
the United Kingdom, 3} piastres per word. 
Roads—There are carriage roads from Jaffa | 
{ 


to Jerusalem, Jerusalem to Jcricho and the 
Dead Sea, Jerusalem to Hebron, Jerusalem to | 


| 5 francs (includes luggage to hotel). 
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Jenin, Zahleh to Baalbek, Damascus to Beirut 
(in bad repair), and Haifa to Nazareth (very 
bad after the rainy season). 

Jaffa (Joppa). POPULATION, about 55,000. 
On arrival it is usual to procure landing tickets 
through Cook’s Agent—charge, 1 person, 
In rough 
weather, extra charge. 


HOoTELS.—Jerusalem ; Park; Kaminitz. 
PostTaL.—Austrian Post Office, near Lloyds 


Office; best for English letters. TRLEGRAPH 
OFFicE.—Rue _Boustrous. For mails, see 
JERUSALEM, 


CoNVEYANCES.—Same charges as at Jeru- 
salem. Carriage to Jerusalem, from 40 francs 
Saddle horses, 1 franc an hour. 

BANKS.—Thus. Cook & Son, Credit Lyonnais. 


H.B.M. Vice-CONSULATE and UNITED STATES 
ConsuLAR AGENCY. ENGLIsH Doctor. ENGLISH 


| CHURCH, near English hospital. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—The site of the Jeru- 
salem Gate, now the centre of the town; site of 
Simon the Tanner's House ; the Hospices; site 
of Tabitha’s House. 

Rallway station, } mile from quay, a train 
daily in 4 hours, Fares: 70 piastres 20 paras 
first; 25 piastres second (one mejidi=20 
piastres). Little used by the natives, who ride 
more cheaply by the shorter highway. 


‘The railway runs through orange groves and 
the fringe of the Plain of Sharon, past Lydda to 
Ramieh (POPULATION, 6,500. HorTgeL: Rhein- 
hardt). Has a mosque, which was a Crusaders’ 
Church. The hilly region of Deir Aban is 
entered, and after passing the once strongly 
fortified Bittir, the line crosses a bare, sterile. 
grey, desolate tract to 


Jerusalem. POPULATION, 80,000. HOTELY : 
Grand New; Kaminitz (formerly Jerusalem) ; 


! Europe; Metropole. PENSIONS.—Hughes, Olivet 


House. Best hospices—Notre Dame and 
German hospice ; usual charge, 10 francs a day. 


| Caré.—Gambrinus, next Credit Lyonnais. 


PostaL.—Austrian Post Office for English 
letters. TELEGRAPH OFFICE (International)— 
Jaffa Gate. 

CONVEYANCES.—No regular charge, usually 
2 fr. 50c.the hour. To railway station, 2 to 3 fr. 
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Banks.—Thos. Cook & Son, Credit Lyonnais ; 
Anglo-Palestine Co. 

Money.—Mejidi, quarter Mejidi, Piastre 
(40 paras), 10 and 20 Para pieces. A piastre is 
worth about 23d. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN CONSULATES. 

ENGLISH Doctors. | 

CHURCH SERVICES. — Collegiate Church | 
(Cathedral), St. Paul’s (C.M.S.), Christ Church. 

DRaAGOMANS.—From £1 per day. Ordinary 
guides, 5 to 6 fr. 

SHops.—Provisions for 
Bekmesian, Jaffa Road; Travellers’ Outfitter, 
Schnerring, Jaffa Road; Curios and Photos, 
Vester & Co.; Oriental Carpets, Terazi. 

No city in the world ten compare with 
Jerusalem in interest from a religious point of 
view, nor does it fall far behind historically ; 
many come away from it disillusioned and 
somewhat saddened by the manner in which 
its holy places are made a matter of commerce ; 
this, however, is inevitable, and the visitor 
must prepare his mind accordingly. 

PLACES OF INTEREST.—The following list, 
arranged alphabetically, includes the most 
important places of interest :—Aceldama; 
Armenian Monastery; Churth of the Holy | 
Sepulcbre; Church of St. Anne; Church of 
St. James; Church of the Redeemer (German 
Lutheran); Church of the Dormitio; Ccna- 
culum; David's Tomb; David’s Tower; 
Fountain of the Virgin; Golgotha; Garden of 
Gethsemane; Gordon’s Tomb of Christ; 
Haram (Temple); House of Caiaphas; Jere- 
miah’s Grotto; Jews’ Wailing Place; Mount 
of Evil Counsel; Mount of Olives; Muristan ; 
Pillar of Absalom; Pool of Bethesda; Pool 
of Siloam; Robinson's Arch; Solomon’s 
Quarries; Tomb of the Virgin; Tombs of St. 
James and Zacharias; Tombs of the Kings 
and of the Judges; Valleys of Hinnom and 
Jehoshaphat ; Via Dolorosa. 

Bethlehem. Next to the Holy City itself, 
Bethlehem is of the greatest interest. To 
Christian travellers, of course, the supreme , 
interest of Bethlehem centres in the Church 
of the Nativity—a Church, too, of the highest 
archeological and architectural value. It is 
perhaps the oldest example of Christian | 
architecture extant, with a continuous history 
of over 1,500 years. The Holy of Holies of 


Camping Tours, | 
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this Church is situated in the crypt, for here 
we stand in the actual birthplace of our Saviour. 
There is nothing to delay the visitor in the 
town itself, which is little more than a huge 
emporium and factory of religious souvenirs 
and articles de touriste. 

This excursion can be easily done in one 
morning, at a cost of 10 to 12 fr. for a carriage. 


Hebron. A tiring excursion, as it is usual 
to do the return trip in one day. It is advisable 
to be accompanied by a dragoman, in view of 
the fanatical attitude of the inhabitants. The 
shrine of the great Jewish patriarch cannot, 
of course, be entered, while the actual burial 
Place—the Cave of Machpelah—beneath the 
shrine, is inaccessible even to Mahomedans ; 
indeed, it is believed that for over 700 years 
no one has penetrated this sacro-sanct spot. 

“Christian Infidels” are, however, allowed 
to look through an aperture in the wall from 
the seventh step, at the south entrance. For 
@ very full description of the Mosque, see the 
“Quarterly Statement” of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, October, 1882. 

Other places of interest to be visited in this 
excursion are “ Abraham’s Oak” at Mamre and 
the Cisterns known as Solomon’s Pools, which 
supply water for the fountains and cisterns of 
the Haram enclosure. 


JERUSALEM TO JERICHO, JORDAN, 
AND THE DEAD SEA, 


From Jerusalem to Jericho there is a good 
carriage road; from Jericho to the Jordan the 
track may also be driven over except in very 
wet weather. A carriage from Jerusalem to 
Jericho (4 to 5 hours) and on to the Jordan (1} 
hours from Jericho), with return to Jerusalem, 
costs 50 to 60 fr. 

The road crosses the Wilderness of Judea, and 
except for an oasis of cultivation round Jericho 
the country is naked and sterile. 

After skirting the south slope of the Mount of 
Olives, Bethany is reached. The tomb of 
Lazarus (now a Moslem shrine) is close by a 
ruined tower. 

The modern Khan of the Good Samaritan 
(the traditional site of the Inn of the parable) 
serves as the half-way house between Jerusalem 
and Jericho. 
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Jericho. Horets: Jordan; Bellevue; | 
Gilgal. There are three Jerichos: the medieval 
Jericho, which occupies the site of the modern 
Jericho (Erina); the Jericho of the Romans, 
near the silted-up tank (Birket Musa); an 
Ancient Jericho, near ‘“ Elisha’s Fountain” 
(Ain es Sultan). An Austrian society are at 
present conducting excavations, under Professor | 
Sellin, on the ancient site. They have succeeded 
in exposing a portion of the remains of the 
ancient walls destroyed by Joshua. 

Other features of biblical interest are the | 
Sultan's Spring (sometimes known as Elisha’s | 
Fountain) and the Quarantana Mountain (the ! 
traditional site of our Lord’s temptation). 

The Jerdan. The excursion to the Jordan 
and Dead Sea takes about five hours by carriage 
(but riding is preferable). Apart from its 
sacred associations, this river is one of the most | 
remarkable in the world. At its source it is only 
@ few feet above sea level, and it drops some 
1,300 feet below it when it reaches the Dead Sea. 

The usual goal of tourists is the Pilgrims’ 
Bathing Place, about an hour’s ride from the 
Dead Sea. 

The Ford, which is the legendary spot where 
Christ was baptised by St. John the Baptist, | 
is mot here (pace the dragoman), but some | 
30 miles higher up the river. 

At Easter, thousands of pilgrims, chiefly 
belonging to the Greek Church, bathe here as | 
a religious observance. 

The Dead Sea, 47 by 5 miles, is 1,290 feet 
below the Mediterranean, and nearly 3,800 feet 
below Jerusalem. The water is all lost by 
evaporation, and at the south end especially, | 
where it is over 1,000 feet deep, the specific 
gravity is great, and salt and magnesia are in ' 
solution. The lake is singularly devoid of 
animal, vegetable, and marine life, and even 
shells have not been found. 


JERUSALEM TO HAIFA, VIA NABLOUS 
AND NAZARETH. 

A dragoman is required; the riding is rough 
and fatiguing. Camping out is not necessary, as 
fair accommodation is obtainable at Nablous | 
(first night); Jenin (second night); and | 
Nazareth (third night). Carriages are possible | 
as far as Jenin, afterwards the journey must | 
be made on horseback. | 
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Samaria is less bare and sterile than Judca. 
The slopes of Mount Gerizim are pleasing ; here, 
near the turning west towards Nablous, is Jacob's 
Well. Joseph's Tomb is less than a mile north. 

Nablous, ancient Sychar, or Shechem (Popu- 
LATION, 25,000), 40 miles from Jerusalem, is the 
religious capital of Samaria. Many fountains, 
several mosques, and much trade. 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Samaritan Synagogue, 
containing the famous Roll of the Pentateuch 
(copy only shown); ruins of ancient royal city 
of Samaria; and reputed Tomb of St. John the 
Baptist. 

Jenin, 69 miles (POPULATION, 4,000). The 
road from Jerusalem to Nazareth reached this 
point in 1912. Hence 20 miles across the plain 
of Esdralon, which is quite beautiful in spring, 
passing (10 miles) Zerin, the ancient Jezreel, 
and near the site of Naboth’s vineyard. 

Afuleh (railway station) is next reached, 
whence Tiberias can be visited by rail to Semakh, 
and thence by motor boat or carriage (bargaining 
advisable), 

Nazareth. HOTEL: 
OFFICE. ENGLISH 
PALAESTINA BANK. 

The great goal of pilgrimage here is the 
Latin Church of the Annunciation, which 
contains within its walls some half-dozen sacred 
sites; but the actual House of the Virgin (Casa 
Santa), as most Italian travellers know, was, 
according to a tradition (which has received the 
official imprimatur of the Vatican), miraculously 
transported in the 18th century to Loretto, 
near Ancona, now the most frequented pilgrim- 
shrine in Italy. 

From Nazareth to Haifa (24 miles) there is 
@ good carriage road. 

Halta. HOTELS: 
Hospice. 

Post OFFICE.—Austrian, at Austrian Lloyds 
Office; Turkish (local), at the International 
Telegraph Office. BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
Vick-CoysuLaTes. ENGLISH CHURCH. 

Since Haifa has been made a port of call by 
the Austrian Lloyd and Khedivial steamers, 
and the terminus of the railway to Tiberias and 
Damascus, an impetus has been given to its 
trade and commerce. Indeed, Haifa, rather 
than Beirut, is the natural port of Damascus 
and the Hauran—the granary of Syria. 


TELEGRAPH 
DEUTSCHE- 


Germania. 
Doctor. 


Hotel Carmel; German 
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ROUTE 27. 


TO BAALBEK, PALMYRA, AND 
DAMASCUS. 


Steamer from Alexandria or Port Suid to 
Beirut, the principal port of Syria. 

POPULATION, about 130,000. 

HoTELs.—Orient ; Deutscherhof ; 
Angleterre; Victoria. 

PosTat.—British, French, Austrian, 
German Post Offices in Khan Antoun Be 
‘Turkish Post Office (local) opposite. Mails leave 
every Monday, Saturday, and Sun Mails 
leave London on Monday and Friday evenings. 
Time of transit, eight or nine days. Inter- 
national Telegraph Office, Place Assur. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cab : } fr. a course, 1} fr. the 
hour ; horses, 5 to 8 fr. a day; mules, 3 to 4 fr. 
a day; donkeys, 2 to 3 fr. a day. 

BANKS.—Thos. Cook & Son; Imperial Otto- 
man Bank. 

British CoONSUL-GENERAL. 
ENGusH Doctors. 

ANGLICAN AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 

Beirut has been well described as a Levantine 
Genoa, and must be approached by sea if its 
scenic charms are to be properly appreciated. It 
need not, however, delay the tourist long, as it 
has no biblical or historical associations to speak 
of, but is an essentially modern town, and is, 
indeed, one of the most progressive cities in the 
Turkish Dominions. As a_ residence 
Europeans it is without a rival in the Holy Land, 
and has the best all-the-year-round climate of 
any town in Syria or Palestine. 

To Damascus by rail, 91} miles, in about ten 
hours, for 25 fr. 70 ¢. and 17 fr. ec. Usually 
there is a halt of hali-an-hour for refreshments at 
Rayak, the half-way station. A permit is 
necessary, Damascus being in the vilayct of 
Syria. Apply to the Consul. 

From Beirut to Nahr-cl-Kelb (Lyeus) is 
7 miles by a good, well-shaded road, past the 
Church of St. George, where the Saint of Cappa- 
docia siew the dragon, to the Dog River. The 


Gassman ; 


U. S. Consut. 
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For several miies the railway runs across 
levels, then come occasional steep gradients 
through more attractive country ; between Aley 
and Jedideh-Shtora is a barren district ; Zahleh- 
Mallakah, 36} miles, is a prosperous town of 
about 24,000 inhabitants, mostly Christians. . 


At Rayak (Junction), 6 miles further, a line 
runs by Baulbek, Homs, and Hama to Aleppo 


| 206} miles). 


and | 


for : 


Baalbek. POPULATION, 5,000. HOTELS: 
Grand; New; Allemagne. Nothing definite is 
known of the origin of this, the ancient Helio- 
polis; it is stated to have been founded by a 
colony of priests from Egypt, but, generally, it 
is supposed to be of Phcenician origin. 


Architecturally, it represents four ages— 
Plvenician, Greco-Roman, Saracen, and 
Christian—and its chief feature is, of course, the 
stupendous character of the ruins which remain. 
The main courtyard measures about 150 yards 
by 12). The temple area, with its famous six 
columns, is reached by vaulted passages under 
this platiorm. These six columns, the crowning 
feature of Baalhek, originally formed part of the 
peristyle of the great Temple, They stand upon 
a wall 49 fect high, and measure 85 feet in height, 
inclusling the entablature, In the western wall 
of the Temple enclosure there are three stones, 
each over 60 feet long and 13 feet thick; these 
give its name to the, Temple (Trilithon). 


The remaining features are the magnificent 
portal of the Temple of the Sun, the most 
elaborate in its decoration of any Corinthian 
temple which exists to-day. Its measurements 
are 42 feet high and 20 fect wide. The Temple 
of Venus is an exquisite Corinthian building, the 


\ best preserved of all the temples of Baalbek. 


In the quarries, which are usually visited on 
the return journey to the station, lies the “ Great 


| Stone,” just as the workmen left it when they 


pass was cut by Marcus Antoninus (161-140). ' 


The TIebanons have the following villages, 
summer resorts mostly :—Brummana, 12 mile: 
Bet Meri, 10} miles, with a Maronite Monastery 
and ruins of a Temple; Aley, 13 miles. 


“downed tools” thousands of years ago. It is 
worked smooth on all sides except underneath, 
where it is still partially attached to the bed- 
rock. It is computed to weigh 1,109 tons, and 
s 68 fect long, 17 feet wide, and 14 fect high. 
The natural question which occurs to the visitor 
is, how would it be transported to its destination 
in the temple enclosure? But no answer can 
be given. 
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The fee for visiting the Temples is one mejidi, 
and half a mejidi to the Turkish Guide. Photo- 
graphing (except with a permit) is forbidden. 

The railway runs along the valley of El-Birka 
to its greatest altitude at Sarghfy4&, whence the 
descent is to Zebdani (POPULATION, 3,000), situ- 
ated in a very fertile district, which continues 
to Damascus. 

Cedars of Lebanon. An interesting excursion, 
but only practicable during the summer owing to 
the snow. The usual route is via Baalbek, and 
four days at least are required. The first day’s 
camp is at Ain Ata (6 hours on horseback), and 
thence Arz er Rub (Cedars of the Lord), four or 
five hours’ ride. - 

The cedar grove contains about 400 trees, and 
is surrounded by a stone wall to keep out the 
Druses and their goats. None of the trees are 
more than 80 fect in height, but some dozen, 
called “The Twelve Apostles,” are of great 
girth. Syrian tradition declares that Our Lord 
and His Apostles left their staves standing in 
the soil, and that they sprouted into these 
cedars. 

In the grove is a little Maronite chapel, the 
monks of which have carefully propagated the 
idea that calamity visits all who cut the branches 
of the trees, and the preservation of the grove 
is largely due to this superstition. 

If Baalbek and the Cedars are visited after 
Damascus, time would be cconomised by riding 
on to Tripoli (9 hours). 
Maronite village of Ehden, Zegharta, and the 
Kadisha Valley. 

Palmyra. Since the completion of the 
Damascus-Aleppo section of the Hejaz Railway, 
the excursion to the ruins of Palmyra can be 


done in a week, as via Homs itis only three days’ ' 
ride instead of 5 days across the desert from ! 


Damascus. 
A day suffices for an inspection of the principal 
antiquities. 


miles in circumference) is very impressive. In 
the foreground, ruins of buildings interspersed 
with well-preserved columns. Then the mag- 
nificent “ Street of Columns ” carries the eye to 
the ‘Temple of the Sun, while on the hill-slopes 


The route is via the | 


The view from the Citadel of | 
Zenobia’s capital (whose walls were a dozen | 
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Jt would appear that there is a good field here 
for systematic excavations, especially in the 
‘Temple of the Sun, where, no doubt, considerable 
sub-structures would be revealed. 

Petra. The expedition to the wonderful rock 
city of Petra is one of the most interesting in 
the itinerary of the Holy Land traveller. Owing 
to its proximity to Maan (9 hours’ ride), a station 
on the Hejaz Railway, it is fairly accessible, as 
(since 1912) donkeys and sometimes horses are 
obtainable at the station. Formerly the only 
practicable way of visiting the “‘ Rose-red City, 
half as old as Time,” was to include it in the 
East of Jordan camping tours (Madeba, Kerak), 
or to ride direct by the way of Hebron, the rocky 
passes leading to the southern end of the Dead 
Sca, and Tafileh. 

The ruins of this old capital of Arabia Petrwa, 
whose temples, palaces, and tombs were carved 
out of the many tinted sandstone cliffs which 
guard the Wady Musa, cover a wide area, and at 
least two days should be allowed, especiaily if 
the ascent of Mount Hor is contemplated. 

For the first two or three centuries after Christ, 
Petra was a city of the highest importance, and 
one of the greatest centres of Greco-Roman 
civilisation in Asia, but the rise of Palmyra, and 
the new Persian Empire,meant the decline of Petra. 

Damascus. PoruLATION, 265,000. HOTELS: 
Damascus Palace; Victoria; Orient. CAFES: 
Sufanich ; Dimitri. 

PostaL.—Daily mail to Beirut. 
near the Serai Square. 

CONVEYANCES.—Electric Tramway from El 
Meidan to Salehiyeh. Cabs—1 fr. the course ; 
1 fr. 50 c. the hour. 

BRITISH CONSULATE AND U.S. CoNsULAR 
AGENCY. ENGLISH DOCTOR. ANGLICAN AND 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES. 

Seat of the Governo1-General of the vilayet, 


Post Office 


| and a very ancient city, usually called Hsh-Sham, 


fabled to have been founded by the grandson of 
Shem; capital of Syria under Benhadad, 
B.c, 957; Saracenic capital, A.D. 660; in a 
delightful spot, watered by the sparkling “Abana 
and Pharpar,” on a plain of Anti-Lebanon, 
2,300 feet above sea, hemmed in by beautiful 
groves, gardens, waters, and hills. It ig a most 
oriental looking place in its buildings, costumes, 


which surround the City are scattered sepulchral | minarets (one 250 feet high), domes, narrow 


monuments in the form of towers. 


streets, caravanserais, bazaars, etc., and has been 
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the seat of trade and manufactures for ages. 1t 
gives name to damask, damsons, and damascene 
goods; and is noted for its brass work, inlaid 
mother of pearl, saddles, carpets, shoes, ete., sold 
in the extensive bazaars. The walls are some six 


miles in circumference, and have nine gates. ; 


They are mostly of 16th century work, though 
portions are Roman. The great mosque (once a 
chureh, and the “Temple of Rimmon ”), burnt 
1893, is rebuilding. Leper Hospital, on the 
supposed site of Naaman the Syrian's house. 
St. George’s Tomb, outside the south wall, near 
the spot where St. Paul was converted, A.D. 52. 
Bludan is a summer station up the hills. Fine 
points of view at Salahiyeh. The legendary 
Tombs of Enoch, Seth, and Noah (210 feet long), 
and the spot where Cain killed Abel, are pointed 
out in the neighbourhood. 
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ROUTE 28. 
| SMYRNA TO “THE SEVEN CHURCHES.” 


For the excursion to the Seven Churches 
| (Smyrna, Ephesus, Laodicea, Philadelphia, 
' Sardis, Thyatira, and Pergamum), the best 
starting place is Constantinople or Smyrna. 
From Constantinople the Anatolian line is taken 
as far as Afion-Kara-Hissar (Black Castle of 
Opium), where the passenger changes on to the 
French line for Smyrna. When the section 
northwards, from Soma to Panderma, on the Sea 
of Marmora, is finished, this will be the direct 
route from Constantinople to Smyrna, steamers 
in connection running from the Bosphorus to 
Panderma. 

From Constantinople there is a daily train 
arriving at Eski-cherer in the evening, and from 
this place the following morning the journey 
} is continued to Aflon-Kara-Hissar, where the 
passenger changes on to the French line for 
Smyrna, but, as the trains are at present running, 
the journey must again be broken for the night 
at Ouchak. 

Smyrna is the chief port of Asia Minor, and 
the most flourishing commercial city after 
Alexandra in the Turkish Empire — called 
Giaour Izmir by the Turks, to whom it belongs, 
because of the number of foreigners. PoPpuLa- 
| TION, about 225,000; composed of Turks (one- 
fourth), Greeks, Jews, and Armenians, and about 
15,000 Europeans and Levantines. It is the 
centre of the Levant trade in cotton, carpets, 
| raisins, figs, ete., and the capital of Anatolia. 

Horets.—Huck; Kremer Palace; De la 
Ville. Cares: Kremer; Costi, and many others. 

BRITISH AND UNITED States Consuls. 

BANKERS.—Imperial Ottoman Bank; Credit 
Lyonnais. 

ENGLISH CHEMISTS, BOOKSELLERS, ETC. 

ENGLISH CHURCH near Gare de la Pointe. 

Post Orrice.—British, Frank Street. TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICE—Imperial Ottoman and Eastern 
| Telegraph Company. 

CaBs.—About 2 fr. the course; 3 fr. to 4 fr. 
the hour (no regular tariff). Horse, about 10 fr. 
the day. ELgcrrgic TRaAMs—From Konak to 
Gare de la Pointe and Gdz Tepeh, from 4 
| metalliks (a metallik equals 3d.). 
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STEAMERS.—To Alexandretta (Iskanderdn), 
Cyprus, Latakia, Tripoli, Beirut, Jaffa, and 
Alexandria; to Constantinople and Odessa; to 
Marseilles, Genoa, etc., via Syra and Malta; to 
Corfu, Pireus, and Trieste; to London, Liver 
pool, ete.—See “‘ Bradshaw’s Continental Guide.” 

FEATURES OF INTEREST.—Mount Pagus, with 
fine views of the city and the Gulf of Smyrna. 
Here are ruins of the ancient Theatre, Stadium, 
and Byzantine Castle, on the site of the Acropolis. 
Near the ruined Stadium is St. Polycarp’s Tomb 
(on the site of his martyrdom). The bazaars 
are extensive (Carpet Bazaar most important). 
Other sights are the Greek Cathedral (St. 
Photini); Konak (Governor's Palace); Museum 
and Library; the Roman Bridge (known as 
Caravan Bridge); ‘“Diana’s Bath”; ancient 
aqueducts, etc. 

RalLways.—Smyrna is an important railway 
centre. There are five lines: (1) The -Kara 
Hissar Bailway, which joins the Constantinople 
Konia main line; (2) The Soma Railway, for 
Thyatira (Ak Hissar) and Pergamum; (3) Line 
to Odemish, along the fertile Cayste: Plain; 
(4) Line to Sokia, from which town Miletus, the 
oldest of the Ionian cities, can be reached in 
three hours on horse-back; (5) The Smyrna- 
Dinair Railway (284 miles) belongs to an English 
Company, which in October, 1906, received a 
concession to continue it for 60 miles, through a 
Tich corn and fruit-growing district, to Egerdir, 
on the romantic lake of that name. Fig culture 
has been greatly developed, the figs of the 
Meander Valley being unrivalled for flavour in 
the whole world. Laodicea is on this line, about 
two miles from Kudgeli Station, beyond Aidin. 


THE SEVEN CHURCHES. 

1, Smyrna. This “ Oriental Naples” is the 
only one of the Seven Churches that continues 
to flourish in a material sense, though probably 
“ite spiritual life no longer merits the approval 
for which, in common with Philadelphia, it was 
distinguished among the Churches.” 

The sites of most of the other churches can be 
visited from Smyrna by rail. 

2. Ephesus. By taking the morning train 
(about 8 a.m.) from Smyrna, the ruins can be 
superficially inspected in a morning. Ephesus 
might be described as the Metropolitan Church of 
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the Seven Churches, while the city itself was 
at one time the capital of Rome’s Eastern Empire. 
But for Mr. Wood’s prolonged efforts in excava- 
tion, the relics of ancient Ephesus would be 
deplorably scanty. Mr. Wood’s work has been 
ably supplemented by the researches of the 
Austrian Explorers, M. M. Benndorf and 
Heberdey. The chief antiquities here are the 
Round Temple (popularly known as the tomb of 
St. Luke); Agora (market place); Stadium, and 
Theatre. The most interesting antiquity, the 
relics of the Temple of Diana (Artemisium)—one 
of the world’s Seven Wonders—is some distance 
from the other ruins, and near the station. 
Unfortunately, with the exception of the sub- 
structure of the walls, only a few fragments have 
escaped the notice of Turkish despoilers, for the 
great Mosque of Ayasoluk is to a large extent 
built of materials taken from the Temple. The 
Mosque should be visited for this reason, as its 
west front is built up of marble blocks taken from 
the Temple. 

3. Thyatira (Ak Hissar—i.e., old castle). 
Reached by the Soma branch line. Though the 
town is full of relics of a splendid ancient city, 
these are all isolated fragments built into the 
comparatively modern walls and houses, and no 
site of an ancient building has been identified. 
It will be noticed that the mouths of many of 
the wells in the town are formed of the capitals 
of old Corinthian columns. 


4. Pergamum (Bergama). About six hours’ 
drive from Soma (25 miles), the terminus of this 
branch line. The present town of Bergama 
occupies the same site as the town of Roman 
times; the older Greek town (Pergamum) was 
on 8 higher level on the north side. Near the 
Armenian Cemetery are the scanty ruins of the 
old Greek City; partly cleared, but more often 
only suggested by plans, are some remains of a 
Temple of Athena, the site of the Altar to 
Zeus, a market place, a Greek theatre, and a 
Temple of Trajan. 


5. Sardis (Sart). Returning to Manissa, the 
main line is taken, and in a couple of hours or so 
we reach the ancient capital of Lydia, where 
Croesus held his luxurious court till his defeat by 
Cyrus, 545 B.c. The only relics of ancient Sardis 
are fragments of an early Christian church, a 
temple, a theatre, a tower, and of a bridge over 
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the River Pactolus. Very little has been left upon | 
the Acropolis, which is rent by earthquake into 
the most grotesque shapes. 

6. Philadelphia (Allahshchr—i.e., the City of | 
God). Some 30 miles further is Allahshehr, a | 
considerable town of some 22,000 inhabitants. 
A tolerable hotel at the station. Little remains of | 
the ancient Philadelphia, but its famous name is _ 
commemorated by its being made the seat of a | 
Greek Archbishopric. Philadelphia was_ built | 
160 B.c. by Attalus Philadelphus, last King of 
Pergamumn. 

7. Laodicea (Esky Hissar). The last of the | 
Seven Churches (which is little more than a site). | 
It is reached by the “ British Railway "—the | 
Smyrna Aidin-Dinair Line. The station, | 
Scraikeui, is a few miles from Laodicea—now a 
melancholy shell of a town, with tottering walls 
and rifled tombs. However, some imposing ; 
relies of the ancient walls are still to be seen, 
and two theatres can be traced in the side of 
the hill. 


ROUTE 29. 


DAMASCUS, VIA ALEPPO, DIARBEKR, |! 
AND MOSUL TO BAGHDAD. 

The shortest in point of time, the least costly, 
and in some respects the most interesting 
route is via Aleppo, Diarbekr, and Mosul. It 
follows, for the most part, the route of the 
Constantinople-Baghdad Railway. Time, about 
17 or 18 days. The best season is in the spring, 
when the Euphrates and Tigris are in full 
current. The cost of the journey is high, as 
an escort (1-2 zaptiehs) in addition to dragoman 
is desirable, and a tent should be taken. Then 
in these comparatively untravelled regions 
expenses of all kinds are quite 20 or 25 per cent. 
beyond the prices that obtain in Palestine. 

The total cost per day will amount to 70 or 
80 francs for a single traveller, who should be 
accustomed to nine or ten hours a day in the 
saddle, and be prepared for a certain amount of } 
discomfort—if not actual hardship. 

N.B.—When the Baghdad Railway is com- 
pleted, this route, which gives the traveller | 
opportunity of visiting the most famous 
antiquities in the Near East —Baalbek, 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babyton, Nippur, Assur, ' 
Nimrud, ete.—will become, no doubt, a popular \ 
tourist route, 
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Aleppo is reached by rail on the second day. 

POPULATION (1911), about 210,000. 

ENGLISH CONSUL. UNITED STATES AGENT. 
BANKERS. 

Aleppo (in Arabic, Haleb) is the capital of a 
province, or pashalik, of the same name, of con- 


' siderable extent, standing 1,200 feet above sea ; 


and is, in fact, the metropolis of this part of 
Syria. 

Inside the walls it presents a mass of narrow 
streets and bazaars and prison-like houses, with 
some middling shops. Gardens cover all the 
roofs. It is easy to walk, from one end of the 
city to the other, over the streets and houses ; 
there being wooden ladders placed at the end 
of the terraces to enable the wanderer to travel 
from one to the other. 


Aleppo was at one time the most flourishing 
city in Asiatic Turkey, but in 1822 it was 
partially destroyed by a severe earthquake. 
There still remain, as monuments of ita old 


| dignity, the towering citadel and the massive 


Roman aqueduct. 


The citadel, on its artificial eminence in the 
centre of the city, is outwardly imposing; the 
interior is ruinous. Of 100 Mosques, that which 
is most venerated is St. Zacharias, formerly a 
Christian church, from the tower of which an 
extra midnight call to prayer is made for the 
Christians. There are also 12 Turkish colleges, 
five courts of justice, fine governors’ palaces, 
40 great bazaars, 60 baths, 200 fountains, 100 
cafés, two lunatic asylums, and 31 khans, 
occupied principally by Franks or foreigners. 
The environs are productive of every kind of 
fruit and vegetable suitable to the climate ; 
the gardens are 12 miles long ; the city is supplied 
with good spring water from the village of 
Heylan, 8 miles distant, by an aqueduct built 
by the Empress Helena. Aleppo was under the 
dominion of the Romans for 700 years. It gives 
name to a peculiar boil called the “‘ Aleppo 
button.” 


From Aleppo to Urfa, the first important 
town, there are two routes, namely, via Birejek 
| on the Euphrates, which takes three days on 
horseback. It is more attractive than the 
direct carriage route, where the Euphrates is 
crossed at Tell-el-Ahmat (two days from Aleppo). 
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Urta (Edessa) is a walled city of some 48,000 
inhabitants. There is a large mosque here in 
which an octagonal tower belonging to an 
early Christian church has heen incorporated, 
and a picturesque citadel h recalls that of 
Constantine in Algeria. Urfa was once thought 
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and silk. There is @ considerable commerce 
in the manufacture of iron and copper, much of 


| which descends the Tigris on its way to Baghdad 


to be “ Ur of the Chaldees,” but this is now | 
' of the Pir Manu Hills, is the Ararat of the Old 


usually identified with Mughair. 


Urfa is four days from Diarbekr by the 
shortest route. 


Diarbdekr. POPULATION, about 38,000. 
ENGLISH VICE-CoNSUL. TELEGRAPH. 


A large city, and the capital of an extensive 
province of the same name, situated on an emi- 
nence upon the western banks of the Tigris, and 
surrounded by strong stone walls on the land side. 
It has an old castle ; a mosque (once a chr'reh) ; 
an armoury; a Protestant mission, and an 
Armenian Cathedral. There are manufactories 
of cotton, iron, wool, and silk; some of their 
wool is very fine; the work in leather is very 
superior, particularly the ornamental part of it. 


From Diarbekr the river route is preferable, 
which takes nine to ten days. The Tigris is 
navigated by means of rafts (called keleks), 
formed of planks placed on inflated goat-skins 
or sheep bladders. The charge for a single 
traveller would be about 250 fr. from Diarbekr 
to Baghdad. 


Mosul (270 miles) is usually reached on the 
4th or 5th day after leaving Diarbekr. 


POPULATION, about 70,000. 
byterian Mission. 


Situated on the right bank of the Tigris—the 
offspring of Nineveh, it may be said—for the 
city is chiefly constructed of stones and materials 
dug from the ruins on the opposite side. It is 
large, containing many handsome buildings, 
exclusive of the numerous mosques, minarets, 
and hammams, or public baths, all of which are 
built of stone, as well as the town walls, The 
women, principally Kurds, go abroad unveiled. 
The bazaars ore well stocked, and the saddlery 


American Pres- 


and Basra. The Judi range to the north-cast 
constitutes, says Sir H. Rawlinson, the true 
Ararat of the Deluge, overlooking the Tigris, 
In all probability, Rowandiz, a little to the north 


Testament. 


Nineveh. The ruins of Nineveh, Assyria’s 


| fallen capital, extend far along the opposite 


bank. Nineveh being built of stone, instead of 
brick as in the case of Babylon, the antiquities 
are naturally better preserved. 


More than two thousand years had Nineveh 
lain in its unknown grave, when Botta revealed 
to an astonished and curious world the temples, 
the palaces, the idols, the representations of 
war, and the triumphs of peaceful art of the 
ancient Assyrians—the Nineveh of Scripture, 
and of the oldest historians, the twin sister of 
Babylon. The area of Nineveh is ascertained 
to be 216 square miles. ‘The Assyrian records 
give the number of 36 kings who reigned 
in Nineveh, on the banks of the Tigris, before 
what must now be considered the beginning of 
Assyrian history, The last of these was Sar- 
danapalus, whose throne was overturned by an 
invasion of the Medes, who were separated from 
the kingdom of Nineveh by the mountains of 
Kurdistan. Arbaces led his army acress the 
mountains, and made himself King of Assyria, 
804 B.C, 


Taking the line of the left bank of the river for 
20 miles from Mosul, and within almost a circle, 
the following modern names occur :—Khorsabad 
Nebbi Yunus (Prophet Jonas), Kuyunjik, 
Karmales, Awagi, and Nimrud. The position 
of Mosul, on the right bank of the Tigris, is near 
to Kuyunjik, the principal palace of the Assyrian 
kings. Here Botta commenced his researches 


| in 1842, which occupied two years of excessive 


and trappings for horses good. Silk carpetings, ' 


with flowers worked in them; edgings, braid, 
and other silk trimmings are manufactured 
here. Here muslins were first made, as Marco 
Polo notes ; but they were really cloths of gold 


labour and anxiety of mind. In 1844 he closed 
his operations at Khorsabad (the palace of which 
was built by Shalmaneser), and at the end of 
the year 1846 the fruits of his labours were 
safely landed in the Louvre, being the first 
Assyrian antiquities that had ever been brought 
to Europe.: 
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Layard had already pursued his researches in 
Persia, having visited Susa, the supposed site 
of Shushan of the Bible and the ancient 
geographers. In the summer of 1842 he was at 
Mosul, in the neighbourhood of the spot which 
now formed the one chief object of his thoughts. 
It was at this period he met with Botta, whose 
successes at Khorsabad and Kuyunjik till 
further strengthened his desire to follow out 
his scheme of investigations on the Tigris. 


Armed with authority direct from the Sultan, | 


and with sufficient means at his command 
to proceed in his researches, he again resumed 
his arduous work, enduring many difficulties and 
annoyances arising from the superstitions of the 
natives, the extortion of some, and the bad faith 
of others; he at last surmounted all obstacles, 
and the world can now attest his ultimate success 
and triumph, the proofs of which adorn the 
courts and walls of the British Museum, number- 
ing 71 pieces of sculpture from Nimrud, besides 
numerous tablets of inscriptions and fragments 
of painted bricks, together with an obelisk in 
black marble, 6 feet 6 inches high, and a sitting 
statue in basalt from Kalch Shergat. See 
Sir A. Layard’s “Nineveh and its Remains” 


(1845-47), and his “Nineveh and Babylon” , 


(1849-51). 


Further researches were made (1873) by 
Mr. George Smith, at the cost of the “ Daily 
Telegraph” newspaper, when many objects 
now in the British Museum were discovered. 
Most of them have been found in the south-west 


Palace of-Sennacherib’s time; and at Kuyunjik, | 


where they were collected by Assurbanipal (or 
Sardanapalus). About 1,400 
inscriptions and terra-cotta records of the same 
king were found here by Mr. Rassam. At 
Balwat, or Ballawat, he found » cedar-wood 
house, 20 feet high, covered with bronze 
plates, celebrating the campaign of Assurbanipal, 
885-60 B.c. Some recent excavations were 
carried out in 1903-5, but the results were not 
encouraging; the most important being the 
discovery of the site of the Temple of Nabu. 


Kaleh Shergat, possibly the ancient city of 
Calah, situated in a wide and beautiful grassy 
plain, is well wooded, and watered by a small 
tributary to the Tigris; it is washed by the 
noble river itself, and backed by the rocky range 


cuneiform | 
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of Jebel Khanakah. The mound, 60 feet high, 
and on the west side a thousand yards in extent, 
is constructed with sun-dried bricks. Ainsworth, 
speaking of this mound, says: ‘‘ The appearance 
\ of the mass of construction now before us filled 
me with wonder. On the plain of Babylonia 
to build a hill has a meaning, but there was a 
| strange adher®nce to an antique custom in thus 
piling brick upon brick without regard to the 
cost and value of labour.” The mound 
measures in total circumference 4,685 yards, 
and is chiefly a mass of rubble and ruins, in 
which fragmente of sepulchral urns lie embedded. 


If the river be descended, the only place of 
‘ consequence between Mosul and Baghdad is 

Tekrit, an old town, about 100 miles from Mosul, 
on the “plain of Dura,” the birthplace of 
Saladin, 1137. The Ten Thousand retreated 
this way after the battle of Cunaxa, and turned 

north to Trebizond. A tall white tower, a 
| Mussulman tomb, on the distant plain, is not far 
from the spot where Nebuchadnezzar set up the 
Golden Image. Further down the river, 50 miles, 
a tower, 200 feet high, stands on the site of 
Samarrah. 

Baghdad. Hore: D’Europe. 

Bank.—The Imperial Ottoman. 

BrivisH CONSUL-GENERAL. UNITED STATES 
Vick-CoNsuUL. 

TRaMWAY,'3 miles, to Kadhamain (Kazaimain). 
| Baghdad (POPULATION, about 200,000) was the 
| seat of the famous Harun-al-Rashid, and other 
Caliphs of the Arabian line, whose rule took in 
the Euphrates, Syria, and Egypt. It extends 
along the eastern banks of the Tigris for 3 miles 
(though formerly the main part of the city 
was on the western bank). The capital of 
Lower Mesopotamia is etill a fine city, though 
| fallen from its splendour in the days of “the 
| good Harun.” For an oriental city it is well 

built, the houses mostly of furnace-baked 
bricks, and there are no less than 100 mosques, 
for the most part in the Persian style. 


{ 
{ 


Baghdad is now rather a commonplace com- 
mercial city, and there are few traces of the 
Baghdad of Harun-al-Rashid. Itis futile nowa- 
days to seek for “ Baghdad’s shrines of melted 
| gold.” For these one must go to the Holy City, 
| Kazaimein (reached. by tram in half-an-hour). 


anata aed et ate 
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which is to Baghdad what Kairouan is to Tunis. 
Here the wonderful Shia Mosque is to be seen | 
(ie., the exterior, for it is not open to Christians) | 
with its gilded dome—not “ solid gold.” Many H 
domes and minarets are of blue porcelain. Some 

public buildings are constructed of hewn stone, | 
and have a handsome appearance. The Custom | 
House, Tomb of Zobeide (wife of Harun-al-Ras- ; 
hid), Mosque of Abd-el-Kader, and the Armenian 
and Chaldean churches, should be visited. The 
bazaar is extensive; the Armenians are the prin- 
cipal merchants. There are also large numbers of 
Jews of all conditions, with a fine High School. 
In the 12th century Rabbi Tudela of Navarre 
found a descendant of the house of Judah, styled 
Prince of the Captivity, still enjoying almost regal 
honours in Baghdad. There is considerable trade 
between this place, Mosul, and Basra in timber, 
metals, and ores, but the statistics cannot be 
depended on. Copper comes from Mosul in cakes. 
Rafts of timber also descend the Tigris, and are 
certain of a market at Baghdad and Basra. The 
habitations in both cities are supplied principally 
from Mosul. To the eastward, along the banks 
of the river, there are gardens, extending for | 
about 4 miles, and many country houses of the | 
inhabitants, without the walls. 


The city is well supplied with fruit and vege- 
tables from the opposite shores of the river. Both 
the Tigris and the Euphrates are apt to overflow | 
the country, forming large inland lagoons. | 

| 


Mesopotamia was once the granary of Western 
Asia, and the researches of modern explorers 
have shown that its early rulers were not merely 
builders of palaces, temples, and tombs, but also 
constructors of vast engineering works, which 
made the “ Land of the Two Rivers”’ one of the 
richest regions of the world. The destruction of 
these great irrigation works had reduced the land 
for centuries to arid desert. Now that the 
control of the rivers and regulation of the floods 
are being taken in hand by Sir W. Willcocks and 
Sir John Jackson, there is a prospect of a return 
of this country’s former prosperity. 

To the south-west of Baghdad is Abu-Lubba, 
the site of Sippara, a very ancient seat of Baby- 
lonian sun-worship. 

From Baghdad, across country to Hit, on the 
Euphrates, requires on horseback about two- 
and-a-half to three days—distance 75 to 80 miles ; 

e 
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from Hit by the Syrian Desert to Damascus, 480 
miles, 20 days by caravan, or 9 days by post- 
camel. 


From Baghdad to Hillah (ruins of Babylon), 
on the Euphrates, 50 miles, requires about two 
days on horseback (or 9-10 hours by carriage) 
across the Plain of Babylon, part of the Biblical 
Aram Naharaim (Mesopotamia), or “Country of 
the Two Rivers.” 

From Hillah, Basra may be reached in about 
12 days by boat or raft down the Euphrates, 
passing Mughair. 

Hillah is merely a town of passage, at which 
the caravans on the one hand, and the different 
craft. navigating the Euphrates on the other, 
pass. Before the Plague of 1831, the POPULATION 
amounted to about 10,000; at the present time 
it is about half that amount. It suffered again 
from the Plague of 1874-75. The town ig built 
principally of bricks found in the ruins of 
Babylon. Near it were found the clay tablets of 
a bank (‘‘ Egibi & Co.’”) of the time of Senna- 
cherib, 700 B.0., with records of five generations 
of the firm down to Darius, now in the British 
Museum, 


Hillah is entered from the Baghdad side by 


crossing the river over a bridge of boats; the 
Euphrates is about 400 yards wide here. 


RUINS OF BABYLON. 

The four cities which are recorded in Scripture 
to have been founded by Ningga vit. Babel, 
Erech, Accad, and Calneh—were all in the Land 
of Shinar, the southern part of Mesopotamia. 

The ruins near Hillah are still called by the 
Arabs Babel. The ruins of Erech are supposed to 
lie to the south-east of Babylon ; it is now called 
Warkha. The ruins of Accad are situated on the 
north. Calneh is on the banks of the Tigris, 18 
miles below Baghdad. 

Of the mounds and ruins now existing, the first 
and most important is the Birs Nimrud, 6 miles 
south of Hillah, supposed to be the Temple of 


| Belus, mentioned by Herodotus. Its elevation at 


the south-east corner is 64 feet, and it is about 
2,100 feet in length. To the south of Mahawil is 
the Mujellibeh, only 28 feet high. Beyond this is 
the Kasr, or palace, about 80 feet high, one-third 
of this elevation being formed by the debris of 
the building ; itis generally regarded as the site 
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of the large palace, celebrated for its hanging 
gardens. Next comes the mound of Amran-Ibn- 
Ali, having an elevation of 23 feet, which has been 
identified with the western palace. These three 
groups of mounds were all enclosed by ridges and 
mounds of ramparts, forming two lines of defence, 


in the shape of a triangle, of which the Mujellibeh | 


was one solid angle ; the other beyond Amran ; 
and the third to the east. The fourth quarter is 
marked in its central space by the mound 
Al-Hameir, an isolated eminence, 44 feet high, 


with a ruin on the summit 8 feet high. It is said | 


that, in the time of Alexander, ancient: monu- 
ments abounded in the marshes, 76 miles south 
of Babylon. Glazed earthenware coffins have 
been found in some of the existing mounds. 
From Birs-Nimrud is seen the Tomb of Ezekicl, to 
which the Jews come on pilgrimage. 


Important excavations undertaken in 1911 
and 1912 by Dr. Koldewey have resulted in 
discoveries of the greatest archeological value. 
These results are the more noteworthy in view of 
the great difficulties in excavation, due to the 
fact that town after town has been built on the 
site of Nebuchadnezzar’s capital. In one case it 
was necessary to dig down 75 feet to reach the 


floors of Nebuchadnezzar’s Temple. Dr. Koldewey | 


has now been able to trace the greater part of 
the ground plan of Nebuchadnezzar’s Palace, the 
most splendid royal residence of antiquity, 
occupying an area six times that of Buckingham 
Palace. In mé@my places the floors can be traced 
with absolute certainty, and the traveller is able 
to stand in that great hall where Daniel once 
stood when he gave his grim interpretation of 
the writing on the wall. 


Another important work is the identification 
of the remarkable building El-Temen-Anki with 


the Tower of Babel, though hitherto the mound | 


crowned by a ruin, known as Birs Nimrud, had 
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But the trained eye of an archeologist is 
required to appreciate the labours of Dr. Kolde- 
wey and his assistants. The practical-minded 
English traveller would probably be more 
impressed by the fact that the British engineers 
now engaged in “harnessing the Euphrates,” 
when restoring the Hindieh Barrage, found that 
the French engineers in 1885 had constructed the 
long massive dam of bricks that bore every one 
of them the proud stamp of their maker— 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon! 

The area of Babylon was 225 square miles. 
With the fall of Nineveh fell the empire of 
Assyria; henceforward it merged into Babylon, 
and the seat of power finally passed from the 


| Tigris to the Euphrates. Cyrus took Babylon, 
’ B.C. 538; and from this date it remained subject 


been popularly identified with that pre-historic | 


monument. Dr. Koldewey docs not, of course, 
claim to have discovered traces of the earliest 
tower, the quasi-mythical Babel, but he has 
discovered the cone of sun-dried brick which 
formed the base of the tower Nebuchadnezzar 
built on its site. This tower was dismantled by 
Alexander the Great, who “ intended to erect on 
the hallowed site an even mightier memorial of 
himself.” 


| 
| 


to the Persian power. Subsequently Babylon 
fell under the sway of Alexander, who diéd in that 
city of fever, B.c. 323. It ultimately succumbed 
to the Romans, and became a mere fragment of 
that empire, eventually sharing the fate of 
Nineveh, disappearing from the very surface of 
the earth. 

At Nippur, some 50 miles south-east of 
Babylon, an American Expedition has been 
conducting during the last few years some 
exhaustive excavations. They have unearthed 
ruins of palaces and temples, and a city which 
was built at least six or seven thousand years 
B.C.; while so extensive is the site that, though 
hundreds of Arabs are kept at work, it is 
calculated that a century must elapse before all 
the buried ruins can be brought to light. 

For full information on the excavations at 
Babylon, Nippur, and other archmological sites, 
consult Mr. P. 8. P. Handcock’s “ Mesopotamian 
Archwology : An Introduction to the Archeology 
of Babylonia and Assyria” (Macmillan, 1912). 

To the west is Kerbela, or Mashhad Hosain (see 
below), a holy Mohammedan city (POPULATION, 
16,000), among palm gardens, visited annually 
by 120,000 pilgrims of the Shiah sect. Nejef, or 
Mashhad Ali, is further down in the desert, near 
an artificial lake. It is surrounded by fine high 
old walls and round towers; in the middle is a 
great Mosque, with conspicuous gilt cupolas and 
minarets; the front covered with gold and 
mosaic. Tombs of pilgrims are seen everywhere ; 
they come here,to die; or their embalmed bodies 
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are sent hither for interment. Burial fees are the 
chief business of the place. Hassan and Hussein 
were the sons of Ali, the son-in-law of the 
Prophet. On this ground they claimed the | | 
Caliphate, ignoring the election of the Prophet's | 
successors, Abu-bekr, Omar, and Othman. But | 
in the ensuing conflict Hussein and Hassan were 
slain in battle, and have ever since been revered 
as martyrs by their followers, who constitute the 
sect of the Shiahs—+.c., “ Dissenters.” Nearly all | 
Persians and many Indian Mohammedans are 
Shiahs, while the rest of Islam are Sunnis, and | 
claim to be orthodox. The tombs of the two 
martyrs are at Kerbela, which is consequently the 
“* Mecca” of the Shiah sect. 


Not far from Nejef is Kufa (now a mean 
village), once a capital of the Caliphs. It gave | 
its name to the Kufie, or early Arabian 
characters. 


Another route from Damascus to Baghdad 
is via Homs, Palmyra, Ed Deir, and Hit; but 
this entails considerable discomfort, and the 
desert travel (3 days Homs to Palmyra, and 
5-6 days Palmyra to Deir) is very monotonous. 
Time for the whole journey, 18 to 20 days (by | 
carriage a little less). 


There is, of course, the direct postal route 
across the desert, which is done by camel 
Post in 9 days; but this route is only suitable 
for those accustomed to camel-back. Hire of 
express dromedary, about £11 to £12. Escort 
absolutely necessary. 


ROUTE 30. 
BAGHDAD TO BOMBAY. 


STEAMERS.—The Euphrates and Tigris Com- 
pany’s steamers (Agents, Messrs. Lynch), carry- 
ing mails in connection with the British India | 
Company to Karfchi and Bombay, leave Baghdad 
weekly for Basra (500 miles), takirg about 2} to 
3 days down, and 4 or more days up, according 
to the state of the river. 


The steamer passes Alexander's Bridge (a 
ruin) to the site of El Madain (the “ twin cities”). | 
One of these (Seleucia) was built, B.0. 291, out of 
the ruins of Babylon, being one of the forty of 
that name founded by one of Alexander’s 


| tigation (Idinu) was originally known. 
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generals, Seleucus Nicator. This afterwards 
became the summer residence of the Parthian 
kings, who wintered at Ecbatana (Hamadan). 
The other was Ctesiphon, which superseded 
Seleucia. The only remains left are of the 
palace of Chosroes Nashirwan, of Persia, a 
contemporary of Mohammed, four years after 
whose death it was sacked by Said. It is now 
known as Tak Kasra, and consists of a lofty 
wall, 81 feet by 54 feet, and 104 feet to the 
crown of the arch, flanked by five residential 
storeys. It may easily be visited on foot while 
the steamer passes round a great loop in the 
tiver. 


At Amara are fortified barracks and bazaars, 
but nothing else of interest excepting the reputed 


| Tomb of Ezra, venerated by rival creeds. 


Kurnah, where the Euphrates and Tigris 
unite to form one fine stream, called Shat-el- 
Arab, is 40 miles from Basra and 140 miles from 
the bar in the Persian Gulf. The stream is about 
600 yards wide here, and is tidal. 


Kurnah is supposed by some to have been 
the site of the Garden of Eden, by which name 
the country, as appears from modern inves- 
Owing 
to the vicinity of rivers it is rich in soil and 
pasture, and the date plantations on the Arabian 
side of the river, being well irrigated, are very 
productive. The male date tree is distinguish- 
able from the female tree—the former is much 
taller; they are generally planted about ten 
feet apart. The natives are industrious, and 
cultivate abundance of all kinds of fruit. Every 
village, the houses of which are constructed of 
mud, is surrounded by high walls, also of mud, 
to protect the inhabitants and their cattle 
against wild animals. 


At Maghil, where there is a repairing dock for 
steamers, 5 miles from Basra, the river is about 
a mile wide. 


Basra (or Bussora). A Turkish port on the 
| Shat-el-Arab, about half-way between the 


| junction of the Tigris and Euphrates (60 miles) 


and the persian Gulf (60 miles), founded by the 
Caliph Omar. The town is two miles from the 
river. 

POPULATION, about 55,000, said to have been 
atone tine 800,000. 
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It is the chief town of the Pashalik, extending , 
some 600 miles along the lower Euphrates valley | 
and Gulf littoral. It is the shipping port for | 
Baghdad and Kirmanshah. The town is on the 
Asshar creck; it has many good bazaars, 
extensive suburbs, and is in a well-cultivated 
district. Arsenal; Governor-General’s Palace ; 
Naval Hospital at Gardelon, on the opposite 
bank. Fever is now less prevalent, wheat being 
raised instead of rice. September is the most 
unhealthy month. 


British CoNsUL, under the Indian, Govern- 
ment. UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENT. 


Bank.—Imperial Ottoman. 


STEAMERS.—The Euphrates and Tigris Com- 
pany’s Steamers, carrying the mails in connection 
with the British India Line from Bushire, 
Karachi, and Bombay, leave for Baghdad 
weekly, and also fortnightly for up the river 
Karun to Ahwaz, with connecting boat to 
Shuster. Basra to Bombay, by coast ports, 
1,740 miles; by river. to Baghdad, 500 miles. 
This line of steamers commenced to run in 1862. 
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The principal bazaar is meagre and dirty. 
Manchester goods are abundant and very cheap ; 
British manufactures predominate. The mosques 
are insignificant, and generally built of brick, as 
are also the flat-roofed houses. It is very cold in 
winter. The population consists of Turks, Arabs, 


Jews, and Armenians. Exports :—Wheat, 
barley, dates, wool, horses. Imports :—Piece 
| goods, drugs, hardware, earthenware. In the 


| reign of Harun-al-Rashid, the Arab ships met 


the Chinese junks at Serindeb (Ceylon), and 
brought back gums, spices, and silks to Basra. 
Pelicans and numerous species of waterfowl 
abound at the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab. 
Piracy is kept down by British cruisers. 

The Island of Karak, some 12 miles long and 
7 miles wide, on the way to Bushire, is worth 
antelopes abound. The island is 
, having coral rocks and sea shells on the 
summits of the mountains. There are traces of 
lava on the sca shore. The POPULATION is 


| about 1,500, 


BASRA TO KARACHI AND BOMBAY. 
Weekly mail service, both ways, of the British 
India line, calling at Bushire and Bahrain. 
Direct steamers for London at irregular intervals. 
First-class fare from Basra to Karachi, £15. 


Agents for British India Company, Gray, 
Mackenzie, & Co. Distance from London, 
7,523 miles. i 
Bombay 


Muscat 


8 FROM BAGHDAD TO BasRA AND BomBay. 


140 | Jask 
270 | 130 | Bunder Abbas 
390 250 | 120 | Lingah 
22 | 635 495 | 365 | "245; Bahrain 
2 | 805 665 | oa | 415 170 | Bushire 
| doe pose | |e 07 | 677 |. 557 312 | 142 | Fao 
: 1989 | 1489 | 1232 | 1002 862 | 732 602 (“yor | 55 | Basra 
2489; 1989 | 1732 | 1502 “T3e2 | 1282 | M02 | 867 | 697 | 555 | 500 | Baghdad 


HINTS FOR THE PERSIAN GULF.—The climate 
of the Persian Gulf is notoriously unhealthy ; 
it is hotter than the Red Sea; the air is moist: 
there is fog and heavy dew, with strong and 


persistent, sand storms. The Shamal, an east 
wind, is very trying; storms and hurricanes 
come from the south-west. Gulf fever is one 
of the most virulent, dangerous, and lasting 
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forms of malaria. Small-pox is prevalent ; oph- 
thalmia common. Europeans should not expose 
themselves to the sun, but keep under awnings or 
in the shade. There is less fever in summer. ' 
September is the most unhealthy month; 
October to December the best season for a visit ; 
in spring itis stormy. The scenery is impressive ; 
the east shore is hilly, with mountains in the 
distance and occasional bold headlands jutting 
out into the sea; the Arabian shore is mostly 
flat, low, and for the most part sandy desert. 
The towns usually consist of a tower, a stone 
residence (konak) of the Governor or Sheikh, | 
and a number of mud and mat huts clustered 
around the permanent building. These smaller 
towns and villages have short lives; they are 
abandoned for some fresh locality in times of 
epidemics, slackness of trade, or scarcity of food. 


About 150 miles from Basra, on the Arabian * 
coast, is Kowelt, a port of 20,000 inhabitants. 
Arabian horses are embarked here for India and | 
elsewhere, but it is not a regular port of call | 
for the Karéchi and Bombay steamers. As the | 
projected terminus of the Baghdad Railway, it | 
seemed likely to acquire new importance. | 
However, according to the latest report, the 
Ottoman Government is now in favour of | 
making Abdullah, in Khir Bay, near Fao; the 
terminus, instead of Koweit. It is much visited | 
by Bedouin traders, whose camps are generally 
to be seen near the town. INDIAN POLITICAL 
AGENCY here. 


Bushire, though the chief port of Persia, | 
has no proper harbour, vessels having to anchor | 
in the bay, some two or three miles from the 
shore. An insalubrious place of some 20,000 | 
inhabitants, who for “half the year are fain to 
sleep on the roofs of their houses, and curse the 
dawning of the pitiless sun.” Bushire was 
captured by our troops under Sir James Outram 
in the Persian War of 1857. A Political Agency 
(India) is established here. 


The Island of Bahrain, or ‘Two Seas,” on 
the Arabian side, has date groves, and a pearl 
fishery in which 3,000 boats are employed. It 
is now independent of Oman, and under British 
protection. At one time it was “a prize 
of Portuguese adventure; and the late Mr. | 
Theodore Bent’s examination of its sepulchral | 
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mounds goes to prove that here was long ago a 
seat of Phoenician commerce.” A Political 
Agent (India) resides here. 


Henjam is an island covered with old forts 
and tanks; it has salt caves, date palm trees, 
and a pearl fishery. Fresh water is obtained 
from springs in the bottom of the sea, at which 
divers fill their skins. An excursion can be made 
by donkey to tumuli, supposed to be Phoenician 
or early Babylonian. Lingah, on the Persian 
side, east of Jebel Bostanch, has a custom-house 


| (in an old Dutch factory) with shipyards, where 


bungalows are built. 

Kishm is an island in the Strait of Ormuz 
(Hormuz), stretching from within 15 miles of 
Lingah to near Gombrun, or Bunder Abbas, an 
anchorage on the Persian side ; a small and very 
hot place (voPULATION, 3,000), with some 
mountains behind it 7,000 to 10,000 feet high. 
The Fort, Political Agency (India), and Post Office 
are the chief buildings. There is a good bazaar 
and increasing trade. It is proposed to make 
this a station on the projected Trans-Persian 
Railway to India, as the British Government 
objected to the alternative route proposed from 
Kerman to Nushki. 

Bunder Abbas and the Isle of Ormuz were, 
in old times, trading places belonging to the 
Portuguese, and were taken by the British in 
1622. Ormuz is still covered with magnificent 
ruins, which would well repay a visit. 

Muscat, on the Arabian coast, the capital of 
Oman, to whose Sultan, or Imam, Zanzibar was 
formerly tributary. POPULATION, 30,000, in- 
cluding Matrah. It is backed by dark volcanic 
hills. The port is like a horse shoe. Here are 
the Sultan’s palace, a British Residency, bazaar, 
some old Portuguese forts, and a custom house, 
erected 1647. Dates, gum, hides, cotton, and 
fruit are exported. INDIAN POLITICAL AGENT— 
Major 8. G. Knox, C.LE. 


The Sultanate of Oman consists nominally 
of 81,000 square miles area, with a POPULATION 
of 1,600,000, paying religious tribute to the 
Wahabi chief; but the present Sultan exercises 
little authority beyond his half-ruined city. 

The port has trade to the value of $3,500,000, 
chiefly with India; it has its own ships, and 
many ,pearl fishing and other dhows, 
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Muscatel grapes are said to take their name 
from Muscat, whose volcanic rocks show so 
brown and bare beneath so flerce a sun that 
this place disputes with Aden the claim to be 
the hottest port of the world. 


From Muscat to Karchi, we sail past the 
bleak and almost unexplored Persian Littoral, 
known as the Makran, where it is said that for 
hundreds of miles only a single stunted tree 
appears as s landmark for sailors. 


Gwadur, the only real port on the Makran 
coast, belonging nominally to the Sultanate 
of Oman, is the only port of call. It stands on 
a sandy isthmus, north of Cape Gwadur, and 
there is a square fort with a tower, about which 
a number of stone houses and huts are clustered. 
POPULATION, about 5,000. 
Trading by visiting Baluchis and the 250 
coasting craft which belong to the port. 


Karachi may be reached— 


1. From London, by changing at Bombay to 
British India Steamers, which also run 
direct from London at intervals. 


2. From Liverpool, by Hall or Clan Line, ’ 


monthly. 


3. From Marscilles, or any other port 
touched at by Messagerics Maritimes 
Steamers, monthly. 

4. From Persian Gulf ports, by British 
India Steamers, 


Ships often anchor off Manora, about a mile 
from the landing-place, to which boats must be 
taken, at fixed rates for Ist class (4 rowers) and 
2nd class (3 rowers). 


HOoTELS.—Connemara; Devon. 


CLuB.—Sind, with chambers. 
scription, 50 Rs. a month. 
Ladies’ Club close by. Golf. 

BANKS.—Bombay; Agra; National Bank of 
India; Punjab; Mercantile; Chartered. 

NEWSPAPER.—“ Sind Gazette.” 

Karfchi, acquired 1839, lies low and flat on 
the seashore, on the edge of the great Sind 


desert. Like many Indian cities it is a three- 
told town, composed of a native town, Civil 


Visitor's sub- 
Gymkhana and 


Fever prevalent. | 
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Station (cantonment), and a port (Kiamari), 
about 5 miles distant from the Cantonment. 
It is the seat of the Chief Commissioner of 
, Sind; a collectorate, judgeship, naval and 
military post; commercial port, and a terminus 
of the North-Western Railway, 820 miles from 
Lahore ; 15 miles west of the delta of the Indus ; 
and 3,500 miles from Suez. To Muscat, 487 
i Bunder Abbas, 757 miles; Lingah, 877 
miles ; Bushire, 1,292 miles ; Bombay, 500 miles. 
Telegraph cable and wire by Red Sea and by 
land to England through Baluchistan and 
Persia. 


Being the only port for Sind and the Punjab, 
| Kar&chi is of great value, and is rapidly growing 
in importance. The anchorage is exposed, but 
harbour works, docks, and other improvements, 
including a large breakwater, were constructed 
‘ at great cost to keep pace with the increase of 
trade. Large sharks are often seen. Sea 
: breeze, March to September, except during part 
of May. October to December generally feverish 
and unhealthy. The native town stands on a 
plain of hot yellow sand, and is visited by dust 
storms every day ; but, though hot, it is healthy. 
The streets are too narrow for carriages, which 
can only pass round and through the chief 
bazaars (picturesque, and worth a visit). At the 
Civil Station outside are stone houses and 
macadamised roads, with churches, chapels, 
theatres, high school, school of art, government 
gardens, and Frere Hall. Some officials live at 
Clifton or Ghizri Bunder, the military sanatorium, 
The Magar Pir (crocodile tank), 8 miles off, is 
worth a visit. Hinglaj, about 100 miles distant, 
is a Hindu place of pilgrimage. Mohunkot, 
| near the Indus, 90 miles, is a great stone fort, 
/15 miles round. Kar&chi has two railway 
| stations, the City and the Cantonment Stations, 
| the former the nearest to the port. 

i 


KARACHI TO BOMBAY. 


1 By direct steamer (weekly), about 500 miles, 
| and weekly also by the Kathiawar Coast Ports, 

as under, about 560 miles. Fare, £5 5s. The 
| frst. port of importance is 


| (182 miles) Mandvi. Railway projected to 
Haidarabad and Baroda. From Mandvi by road, 
about 60 miles, to Bhgoj, or Bhuj, a military post, 
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and the capital of Cutch, in the centre of the | 
island, 210 miles from Ahmedabad (partly by . 
railway). POPULATION, 25,421. It is a fine- | 
looking place under a fortified hill, half ruined by | 
an earthquake, 1819. To Haldarabad, in Sind, | 
196 miles, across the Rann. The sandy province | 
of Guteh, properly Kachh, giving name to the 

island and gulf, lies between Gujrat and Lower | 
Sind. Itis under a raja, the head of the Jhareja | 
Rajputs, who settled here in the fifteenth | 
century. The people divide land according to | 
the Bhyad, or brotherhood, and used to practice 

infanticide, for which the district was proclaimed ' 
in 1874. In the gulf are two ports, Poshetra and | 
Sureya. The natives are good seamen, and trade | 
with Africa in cotton, alum, wool, ctc. 


302 miles. Porbandar. POPULATION, 18,000. 
This is one terminus of the Kathiawar branch | 
of the Rajputana Route. It is famous in 
Indian religious history, and is surrounded by 
interesting temples at distances of a few miles. 


367 miles. Verawal; also a terminus of a | 
branch rail. Three miles away is Patan Som- | 
nath, once a town and port of considerable 
importance on a hill near the sea; famous for a 
Hindu temple, now in ruins, covered with | 
carvings, from which the sandal-wood gates were | 
said to have been taken by Mahmud of Ghazni, 
1024, and burnt. The story is incorrect. The 
supposed original gates, which were brought 
back by General Nott, 1842, and are at Agra, are 
of deodara pine, ornamented with geometrical | 
lines. This is the temple in which Saadi, the 
poet of Shiraz, declared he officiated as priest 
until he discovered the fraud of the moving idol. 
It was finally destroyed by Aurungzebe in 1706, 
though what remains is still striking, and it must 
have been of great beauty. Only half a mile 
from Verawal is the Mai Puri, originally a sun 
temple, now a mosque, and a perfect gem of old 
Hindu carving. Hard by is the Bhid Bhanjan 
pagoda, used as a landmark. 


559 miles. Bombay (see page 286). 
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ROUTE 31. 
THE EMPIRE OF INDIA. 


In attempting the study of questions connected with India, the main points to be grasped at the 
outset are, firstly, its extent, and, secondly, the strongly marked differences between the physical 
conformation and climatic conditions of the countries which it comprises, and between the races by 
which it is inhabited, the languages which they speak, and their habits and modes of life. No greater 
mistake can be made than the common one of considering India as one country. It contains more 
nations ; more climates; more races; more creeds; more racial, religious, and social feuds ; and 
its peoples differ from one another in every possible way more widely than do the various peoples 
of the Continent of Europe. This extensive Empire, twenty-five times the size of England and 
Wales, lies between 8° 4’ and 36° N. lat., and 66° and 99° 30’ E. long., and comprises all the countries 
situated between the mountains of Afghanistan, Kashmir, and Tibet on the north; the Bay of 
Bengal and Siam on the east; the Indian Ocean on the south; and the Arabian Sea and Persia 
on the west. 


It is made up of four great natural divisions, viz. :—1st. Hindustan Proper (from Hindu and 
the Persian word stan “country ”), which includes all the portion of the country north of the 
River Nerbudda, exclusive of the Punjab, ete., though the name especially applies to the northern 
portions of the Ganges and Jumna basins. 2nd. The Deecan (dakshina, “ south”), the district, 
mostly table-land, between the Nerbudda and the Kistna, including Orissa. 3rd. The Peninsula, 
which comprises the whole tract south of the River Kistna. 4th. The North-Western Provinces, 
with the Punjab, Sind, Bhawalpur, etc, 


The Empire of India consists of the Provinces under direct rule, as given in the subjoined table ; 
of Burma; and of fourteen groups of Native States, details of which are also given below. The 
States enjoying the greatest independence are Nepal, Bhutan, and Sikkim, but even these are 
within the Indian “ sphere of influence.” Every Native State acknowledges the supremacy of 
the British Government; but in other respects their rights and obligations differ. The 
relations of some are defined by Treaty. The majority are bound to follow our advice, and to 
govern their subjects with justice; others again pay tribute, or provide for the maintenance 
of a contingent. Some have power of life and death; others must refer all grave cases to the 
Government of India. Nearly all have received guarantecs that their chicfs will be allowed to 
adopt successors on failure of heirs; and their continued existence has been thus secured. 


The Indian Empire has an AREA of about! The first of these is a vast alluvial plain, lying 
1,773,000 square miles, of which 684,000 belong | immediately below the Himalayas, and stretching 
to Native States, and a POPULATION of over | with an unbroken surface for some 1,700 miles 
three hundred millions. In area and population - across Northern India. Its eastern and central 
it is greater than Europe without Russia. A line | portions are watered by the Ganges and Brahma- 
drawn from its northern boundary beyond the : putra and their tributaries, the northern and 
mountains of Kashmir to Cape Comorin, the western portions by the river system of the Indus, 
southern extremity of the vast peninsula, exceeds | At its highest point, on the watershed between 
two thousand miles in length. It is nearly _ the feeders of the Indus and the Ganges, it is not 
equally far from the borders of Baluchistan on more than a thousand feet above the sea. At its 
the west to the point where the eastern frontier eastern end it extemds over the delta of the 
of Assam approaches the frontier of China. Ganges and Brahmaputra, and includes the 
Excluding Burma and the mountainous countries greater part of the Province of Bengal. At its 
of the north, India proper may be roughly ! northern and western extremities it spreads 
divided into two regions. © down the Indus. to the.Arabian Sea, over the 
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Punjab, the western states of Rajputana and | 
Sind. The central portion of the plain comprises | 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

The second region of India lies to the south of 
the Indo-Gangetic plain, and includes the great 
triangular peninsula which projects into the | 
Indian Ocean. It has an AREA of about 700,000 
square miles, with a POPULATION of more than 
120 millions. 

The greater part of this tract consists of a 
hilly table land having an average elevation 
above the sea of about 1,500 feet. It may be 
said in general terms to include the whole of 
that part of India which lies to the south of the 
tropic of Cancer (with a relatively small extension 
to the north), where it gradually merges into the 
southern borders of the Gangetic plain. 

Through two decp and almost parallel depres- 
sions in this tract, the waters of the Nerbudda and 
Tapti flow westward to the Arabian Sea. With | 
these exceptions all the chief rivers of the penin- | 
sula, the Son, the Mahanadi, the Godaveri, the 
Kistna, and Kavari, flow eastward, and excepting 
the Son, which joins the Ganges, they all fall into 
the Bay of Bengal. The high ranges of the Ghats, 
on the western edge of the peninsula, throw off 
nearly the whole of their drainage to the east- 
ward. i 

This tableland, with the low-lying tracts on its 
borders, comprises the British Provinces of | 
Madras and Bombay, the Central Provinces, and | 


' States, 
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many of the chief native States of India. Among 
the latter are the Mahratta States of Gwalior and 


| Indore, and those of Hyderabad and Mysore. 


There are other extensive countries that are not 
named, lying outside the two great regions into 
which India proper may be roughly divided. On 
the north-east border of Bengal the British 
province of Assam (see below) lies immediately 
below the Himalaya, and comprises the great 
and fertile valley of the Brahmaputra after it 
issues from the mountains. On the opposite 
side of India, the North-West Frontier Province, 
formed in 1901 from districts transferred from 
the Punjab, and British Baluchistan farther 
south, are the outposts of our Empire towards 
Afghanistan. 

The French and Portuguese retain some small 
Possessions which are now little more than 
nominal signs of former greatness. The French 
Possessions, of which the most important is 
Pondicherry on the eastern coast, have a 
POPULATION of nearly 300,000. 

Lying on the cast side of the Bay of Bengal is 
thé great province of Burma, the latest addition 
to our Indian Empire. It is completely cut off by 
the sea or by mountains from India proper, and 
differs essentially in every respect from every 
Indian country. Including the protected Shan 
it has an AREA of more than 236,000 
square miles, with a POPULATION of 12,115,217. 
Its frontiers, on the cast, march with those of 
China, French Indo-China, and Siam. 


Population, etc., of the Provinces of British India, and of the Native Feudatory States attached to 
them according to the latest ¢ Census (1911). 


~) Area in Square > Population 


Province Capital | Miles (1911) 
1, Madras (Presidency) . eat Madras 141,726 41,405,405 
2. Bombay (Presidency) — Bombay 122) 984 19,626,477 
3, Bengal( Presidency Re-arranged,1912) Calcutta ‘about 70,000 about 42,000,000 
4. United Provinces of Agra and Oudh { TTT } 107,164 47,182,044 
5. Punjab : daahore } 97,200 19,974,956 
angoon 
6. Burma . a : : 4 Monieey \ 236,738 12,115,217 
7. Central Provinces and Berar Nagpur 100,345 Ff 13,916,308 
8. North-West Frontier Province Peshawar 16,466 2;196,033 
9. Aimer-Merwara ‘Ajmer 2711 501,305 
10. Coorg Merkara 1,582 174,976 
11, British Baluchistan . juetta 45,804 414,412 
12. ‘Andamans and Nicobers Port Blair 3,143 26,450 
13. A Shillong about 56,000 about 5,000,000 
14, Bihar and Orissa Patna about 1135000 about35,000;000 
15. Delhi .. f Delhi "557 328 
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State 


Native States 


Baluchistan States .. + 
Baroda State .. . “ 
Bengal States .. 

: Bombay States t 
Central India States .. 
Central Provinces States 

. Hyderabad State a os 
. Kashmir State.. on eA 
. Madras State .. 

. Mysore State... 
Punjab States .. o 

. Rajputana States se on 
. United Provinces States a 
Benares State (created 1910) 


SPNagPse 


Area in Square Population 
Miles (1911) 
86,511 396,432 
8,0 2,032,798 
32,773 4,538,161 
65,761 7,411,875 
78,774 9,356,980 
31,188 2,117,002 
82,698 18,374,676 
89,900 3,158,126 
9,969 4,811,841 
20,444 5,806,193 
36,532 4,212,794 
127,541 10,530,432 
5,079 832,036 
887 362,000 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


The first quasi-historical notice of India (the f 


native name of which in the Sanskrit language 
is Bharuta, but whose proper name is Medhyama) 
is in 2188 B.c., when Manu is said to have 
legislated there. The early chronology of India 
is involved in considerable mystery, which will 
not easily be cleared up. In 1772 B.C. the great 
Sesostris, King of Egypt, invaded it. 
Bactrian and Median kings seem to have passed 
through it, and to have encouraged their subjects 
to carry on an extensive and lucrative trade by 
means of caravans and the Persian Gulf, via the 
route which it is in contemplation to re-open by 
the Euphrates Valley Railway. In 522 B.0. 
Darius Hystaspes, King of Persia, marched 
against its inhabitants. In 325 B.c, Alexander 
the Great, King of Macedon, invaded Western 
India, penetrated into Afghanistan and the 
Punjab up to the River Hyphasis (Beas), 
defeated Porus, and founded Tatta. Upon the 
partition of the empire at the death of Alexander, 
India appears to have fallen to the share of 
Seleucus, who visited it in 300 B.c. In 170 B.c. 
Antiochus the Great made an irruption hither, 
prior to his attempt to exterminate the followers 
of Zoroaster (the Parsees). After his unsuccessful 
attack, little is heard of it until 1193 a.p, when 
the Mohammedans, under Mohammed of Ghazni, 
surnamed Boot Skikun, or Idol-breaker, from 
his zeal, overran the country, took the citadel 


The | 


| himself the Great Moghal, or Mongol. 


Benares, which incursion was followed in 1221 
A.D. by the invasion of the Tartar, Genghis 
Khan, who does not appear, however, to have 
passed the Indus. In 1389 the Mongol Tartars, 
under Tamerlane, invaded India and reached 
Delhi, which they plundered. 

In 1497, Vasco da Gama discovered the Cape 
of Good Hope route to India, and arrived at 
Calicut, 22nd May, 1498. In 1525, the Moham- 
medan conquest of India was effected by Sultan 
Baber, one of the descendants of Tamerlane, 
and the founder of the Mogul Empire, styling 
He was 
succeeded by his grandson, Akbar, who reigned 
from 1555 to 1605 with much wisdom and 
discretion, and greatly enlarged his dominions. 

In 1600, Queen Elizabeth granted the first 
charter to the Honourable East India Company 
for fifteen years ; and their expedition, consisting 
of five ships, sailed from Torbay on the 18th 
February, 1601, and reached Acheen (Sumatra) 
on June 5th, 1602. In 1609 the Company’s 
charter was renewed by James I.; and in 1612 


| the Company obtained from the court of Delhi 


permission to establish a factory at Surat, on the 
River Tapti, 147 miles north of Bombay. In 
1640 they also obtained the grant of 5 miles of 
territory along the shore, and 1 mile inland, with 
permission to build Fort St. George at Madras, 
which in 1658 was raised to the rank of a 
Presidency. In 1688, Bombay (which the English 


of Somnath, and penetrated as far as the city of had acquired. by the, marriage of Charles II, 
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with. Catherine of Portugal), was given over | 
to the Company, and became a Presidency and | 
the seat of their government, which had 
previously been at Surat. 

In 1615 the Emperor Jehangir, son of Akbar, 
received Sir Thomas Roe, the first English 
ambassador. In 1658, Aurungzebe, his son, 
dethroned his father, and reigned from 1658 to 
1707. During this period the Mogul empire 
attained its full size, which at this period 
extended about 25° in latitude and 25° in 
longitude; and the revenue is said to have 
amounted to about £160,000,000 sterling. 

In 1698, Calcutta and some adjoining villages 
were obtained, with the right to exercise judicial 
power over the inhabitants, and to erect forti- | 
fications, which received the name of Fort 
William, afterwards erected into the Presidency 
of Bengal. Upon the death of Aurungzebe a | 
number of weak princes succeeded each other, | 
during whose government privileges were | 
obtained from the native authorities which in | 

| 
| 


time rendered the East India Company indepen- 
dent, and paved the way to the foundation of 
the British dominion in India. ; 
Owing to the intrigues of the Nizam of the | 
Deccan, the Persian usurper, Nadir Shah, | 
invaded this empire in 1738, when Mohammed 
Shah was on the throne. During the reign of | 
his successor (Ahmed Shah) the empire fell to | 
Pieces, and nothing remained to the descendants 
of the great Tamerlane but the territory and city 
of Delhi. In the war with France, 1746, Labour- \ 
donnais, the governor of Mauritius, took Madras | 
from the English ; but it was restored in 1749 as | 
a result of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748. | 
In 1748, by the death of the Nizam, the vice- ‘ 
royalty of the Deccan descended to Nazir-Jung 
(his son), and the Carnatic was governed by 
Anaverdy Khan. Two pretenders appeared, 
whose claims were supported by the French 
Governor of Pondicherry, Dupleix. -A successful 
battle was fought. Mizrapha Jung succeeded to 
the Deccan; Chanda Sahib to the Carnatic. 
Anaverdy Khan was slain, and his son, Moham- 
med Ali (the Nawab of Arcot), was put to flight. 
Dupleix became Governor of India from the 
River Kistna to Cape Comorin ; he was, however, 
superseded, and recalled to France, and thus 
that country lost its opportunity of holding o 
share of the vast Empire of India. In 1749 the 


| English. 
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Rohillas defeated the last Imperial army. The 
Jats, a Hindu tribe, founded a separate state in 
Agra; Oudh was seized by Mohammed Kooli; 
the Marathas took posseasion of the Deccan, 
Malwa, Gujret, Berar, and Orissa; and the 
Mongol or Moghul empire became mercly 
nominal. 

In 1751, Clive, after the defence of Arcot, 
proceeded against Chanda Sahib in the Carnatic, 
who, after holding out in the island of Seringa- 
patam, surrendered, and was put to death by a 
faithless Tanjorene, into whose hands he fell, 
when Mohammed Ali was again placed on the 
throne. In 1756 the settlement and fort of 
Bengal were captured by Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
(Nawab of Bengal), and 146 persons were put 
into the Black Hole. He was dethroned by 
Clive, after the decisive Battle of Plassey in 
1757. Mir Jaffer was placed on the throne, and 
the French dispossessed of their settlement at 
Chandernagore. In 1761 the Emperor Shah 
Alam II. became a mere dependent upon the 
In 1761, Masulipatam was captured 
by the English; Pondicherry in 1762. In 
1764 the Nawab of Oudh and Shah Alam made 
an attempt to depose Mir Jaffer (who was seated 
on the throne of Bengal), but Clive defeated 
them. Mir Jaffer ‘then intrigued with the 
Batavian Government, who sent seven large 
ships to the Hughli to force a passage. These 
vessels were taken by the English. That prince 


, died in 1765, and Nussum Sahib-ed Dowlah, 


his son, succeeded in 1766. In 1767 the 
Presidency of Madras was reduced to extremities 
by Hyder Ali, Sultan of Mysore, but peace was 
concluded with that prince in 1769. 

In 1772, Warren Hastings became Governor 


| of Bengal, and aided the Nawab of Oudh to sub- 


jugate the country of the Rohillas, a gallant 
Afghan race. In 1773 an Act of Parliament 
was passed which made the Governor-General of 
Bengal also Governor-General of all India. In 
1774 hostilities broke out with the Marathas, 
owing to the Presidency of Bombay having 
afforded assistance to a pretender against the 
Rajas of Berar. The tribes occupying the west 
coast had-risen upon the decay of the Mogul 
empire, and were now powerful in Tanjore, 
Berar, and Gujrat; the Peishwa resided at. 
Poonah, and his authority extended to Aurunga- 
bad and Bijapur. In 1779 he formed an alliance 
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with Hyder Ali, and their united army, com- | 
manded by French officers, shook the British | 
power in Southern India, while a French | 
expedition threatened the Coromandel coast. | 
For upwards of two years Hyder Ali main- 
tained his position in the Carnatic, but Sir Eyre | 
Coote, in 1781, defeated him at Porto Novo and 
Pollalore. In 1782, peace was concluded with 
the Marathas, by which the English obtained the | 
exclusive right to trade in that part of India. 
In 1783, Mr. Fox brought in his bill for the better | 
administration of affairs in India, In 1784, | 
Peace was restored between England and France, | 
which led to the termination of the war between | 
the British and Tippoo Sahib (the son and | 
successor of Hyder Ali), by the Treaty of 
Mangalore. | 
In this year Mr. Pitt brought in his Indian 
Bill, under which the Board of Control was 
established, and the India trade obtained a | 
considerable importance, owing to the immense | 
consumption of tea from China. In 1786 the | 
\ 


celebrated impeachment of Warren Hastings 
took place, on the ground chiefly of his treatment 

of the Begum or Princess of Oudh. It lasted 

seven years, and ended in his acquittal. In 

1790, Tippoo Sahib attacked the Rajah of 

‘Travancore, an ally of the English, who took the | 
field in connection with the Marathas, conquered 

Bangalore, but retired from Seringapatam. In 

1792 another expedition was undertaken against 

it, when peace was concluded under its walls. | 
Tippoo Sahib resigned halt his territories, and | 
agreed to pay a large sum, his two sons being left , 
as hostages until the amount was paid. 

In 1793 the Charter of the East India Company 
was continued with three ycars’ notice after 
March Ist, 1811. In 1796 a rebellion took place 
in the East Indian army, and the Governor- 
General (Lord Teignmouth) was recalled. On 
the arrival of Lord Mornington (the Marquis of | 
Wellesley), hostilities were commenced against | 
Tippoo Sahib, to whom Bonaparte had intimated 
his intention of subverting the English power in 
India. General Harris invested Seringapatam, 
and took it by assault (led by Major-Gen. Baird), 
in which the Sultan himself was slain ; divided 
his kingdom; and made a young prince of the 
ay nasty (dethroned by Hyder Ali), Maharaja of , 
re. From the time of his death the suc- | 
cession has been regularly maintained. Tanjore 
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was soon taken, and its Raja made prisoner; the 
whole of the Carnatic was recovered, and British 
authority then became supreme from the River 
Kistna as far as Cape Comorin. In 1803 a war 
broke out with Scindia and the Rajas of Berar, 
which ended successfully for the British, who 
pushed their conquests towards the north, 
captured Agra, and took possession of Delhi, the 
capital of the great Mogul. These victories 
obtained for them most advantageous terms, 
which, together with the island of Ceylon, ceded 
to the English by the Dutch (in exchange for 
Java) at the peace of Amiens, extended the East 
India Company’s possessions over all the Eastern 
and the greater part of the Western coast of 
India. 

War, however, was renewed against Holkar, 
the Maratha chief, on account of his having 
infringed on the English territories, and expelled 
the Viceroy (Peishwa) of Poonah. General 
Wellesley (Wellington), at Assaye, 1804-5, Lord 
Lake, and other leaders completely routed that 
chief, together with his ally, the Raja of Bhurt- 
pore, and effectively destroyed all French 
authority in the Peninsula. In 1806, Shah Alam, 
the nominal emperor, died, and was succeeded by 
Akbar Shah (his second son), under whom the 
East India Company became the virtual rulers 
of this vast empire. His successor, Bahadur 
Shah, long resided at Delhi, receiving, in public 
and private, the homage which belonged to his 
station, and having a monthly stipend of £8,000 
allowed him by the Company, but possessing 
only the shadow of power. He was, in 1857, 
proclaimed Emperor of Hindustan by the Bengal 
mutineers, but was deported to Burma by the 
British the following year, and died in exile at 
Rangoon, 1862. 

In 1811 an Act was passed continuing the 
Charter of the East India Company till three 
years’ notice after April, 1831, and opening the 
trade between the United Kingdom and India 
from April, 1814, under certain restrictions. The 
Bishopric of Calcutta was also then created. In 
1814 disputes arose between the Raja of Nepal 
and the British. This mountain war was not 
successful, but a peace was concluded in 1816, 
owing to the victorious advance of General 
Ochterlony. The contested districts and moun- 
tainous passes were ceded to the English, whose 
territories now- approached those of China. In 
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1817 the Pindaris (hordes of freebooters s0- 
called) tried to effect a junction of their forces | 
with the Marathas. They were, however, anni- | 
hilated ; an accession of territory was obtained, | 
and the Indus became the boundary of the | 
British possessions. i 

In 1824 the Burmese suddenly made an | 
incursion across the British frontier. Their 
principal seaport (Rangoon) was attacked and 
captured. In 1826 hostilities were again com- 
menced, and the British, being victorious, 
obtained the annexation of the provinces of 
Arrakan, Mergui, Tavoy, and Zea, together with 
a large amount of money, as an indemnification | 
for the war. The Burmese eluded the terms of | 
this treaty ; Rangoon was again taken, and their | 
king made to ratify the Treaty of Ava. In the | 
same year the fortress of Bhurtpore was captured, | 
the usurper made prisoner, and the lawful prince | 
established on his throne. In 1833 an Act was | 
passed continuing the Charter of the East India | 
Company till April 30th, 1854; the exclusive 
trade to China to cease from April 22nd, 1834, | 
The Province of Agra (or North-West Provinces) | 
was created; the Bishoprics of Bombay and 
Madras were founded; and St. Helena, which | 
had remained in possession of the Company since | 
1600, with the exception of a short period when | 
the Dutch took it from them, was given over to | 
the British Government. In 1841, Lord Auck- ; 
land (then Governor-Gencral), owing to the 
intrigues of the Russian Government, resolved 
to interfere in Afghanistan, depose Dost 
Mohammed Khan, and place Shah Sujah on that 
throne. An insurrection broke out at Kabul, 
when Sir W. H. Macnaghten and Sir A. Burnes, 
the political residents at that court, were 
treacherously killed. In 1842 the British troops 
were obliged to retreat, and the whole army, with 
the exception of Dr. Brydon, its sole survivor, 
was killed or captured. Lord Ellenborough then 
became Governor-General. General Pollock 
reached Kabul, released all the English prisoners, 
and evacuated Afghanistan. 

In 1843 the Ameers of Sind were deposed by | 
Sir Charles Napier, and the whole country (24,000 
square miles, with a population of over 1,000,000) 
became subject to the British nation. In 1844, | 
Lord Ellenborough was recalled, and was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Henry Hardinge (Lord Hardinge) ; 
in 1849 the Punjab was annexed, after several 
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battles under Lord Gough with the Sikh chiefs, 
successors of Runjeet Singh. During the rule of 
the Marquis of Dalhousie, another Burmese war 
broke out, but peace was soon restored. 

In 1854 the East India Company's Charter 
was again renewed. In 1857, during the adminis- 
tration of Lord Canning, a rupture with Persia 
took place owing to that power having seized 
Herat; and a British force took possession of 
Bushire, in the Persian Gulf. In May, 1857, the 
Bengal sepoys stationed at Meerut, ctc., mutinied 
against the Government, under the pretext that 
their caste privileges had been infringed. This 
very serious rising, having been suppressed by 
the exertions of Clyde, Havelock, Outram, Niel, 
Inglis, Lawrence, Nicholson, and other leaders, 
was followed by the deposition of the kings of 
Delhi and Oudh, and subsequently, on the Ist 
September, 1858, by the transfer of the Com- 
Pany’s possessions to the British Crown. 

India is now under the King’s Viceroy, subject 
to the government of a supreme council in 
England, consisting of a Secretary of State and 
several members of Council. Lord Mayo, 
appointed 1869, was assassinated, 1872. In 
1875 the Prince of Wales (King Edward VII.) 
visited India, and held a great Durbar of all the 


| Chiefs. On 1st January, 1877, Queen Victoria 
was formally proclaimed Empress of India. In 
1879-80 the second Afghan war occurred. In 


1884, under the Marquis of Ripon, considerable 
extension was given to local self-government. 
In 1885 a short war with the Burmese King 
(Theebaw) resulted in his deposition and the 
annexation of the kingdom. In 1886 the de- 
limitation of the north-west frontier of Afghani- 
stan was effected. The fortress of Gwalior was 
given back to the Maharaja Scindia. The main 
feature of 1887 was the reduction to order of the 
new territories of Upper Burma. The celebration 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee was marked by the 
release of 25,000 prisoners from Indian jails. 
Under Lord Lansdowne (1888-1892) the defences 
of North-West India were strengthened. Offers 
from feudatory chiefs to maintain in their 
territorics troops for aiding in the defence of 
India were accepted, and this arrangement 
continues. In 1890 the first meeting of the 
National Indian Congress was held at Calcutta. 
In 1891 disturbances in Manipur led to the 
execution of the chief officials and the appoint- 
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ment of a new ruler. As a result of troubles at 
Chitral, commencing with murder and usurpation 
in 1893, military operations were undertaken in 
1895, the disorders were quelled, the usurper and 
his abettors captured, and Chitral permanently 
garrisoned. : 


During the Viceroyalty of Lord Elgin (1894- 
1899) the most formidable border rising since 
the Crown took over India broke out, and during 
the Tirah Campaign over 40,000 troops were 
employed. The boundaries between the Indian 
Empire and Russia on the Pamirs were 
delimited under Lord Elgin, and the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, China, and Persia also defined. 
Lord Curzon’s rule (1899-1905) was mainly one 
of administrative, educational, financial, and 
social reform and reconstruction. Unfortunately, 
in the reorganisation of the army, the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Chief (Lord Kitchener) 
took different views, and Lord Curzon, being 
inadequately supported by the Home Govern- 
ment, resigned. In 1904-1905 King George (then | 
Duke of Cornwall and York), with the present | 
Queen, made a tour of India. Indian unrest 
marked the closing years of Lord Minto’s rule 
(1905-1910). In 1910 he was succeeded by Lord 
Hardinge, and during his Viceroyalty the King- 
Emperor and the Queen-Empress held the great 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi (December, 1911). 


It was during the Imperial Speech that India | 
learnt that Delhi was to replace Calcutta as the 
Imperial Capital and seat of Government. It, 
was also announced by the King-Emperor in 

his Durbar speech that a new distribution of | 
areas would take place in the Province of Bengal. 


LIST OF PRINCIPAL DATES AND GOVERNORS- ! 
GENERAL, 


1498 Vasco da Gama arrives at Calicut. 

1601 English India Company's ships sail for 
India. | 

English factory at Surat. 1 

Fort St. George built at Madras. j 

First English factory at Calcutta. | 

Madras made a Presidency. 

Charles II. gives Bombay to the Company. | 

Pondicherry founded by the French, i 

1698 Fort William built at Calcutta. i 

1751 Clive relieves Arcot. 

1756 Black Hole tragedy. | 


1612 
1641 
1642 
1653 
1668 
1687 
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1757 Battle of Plassey. 

1758 Clive, Governor of Bengal. 
1760 Vansittart, Governor of Bengal. 
1764 Battle of Buxar. 


, 1765 Clive, Governor of Bengal, second time. 


1772 Warren Hastings, Governor-General. 

1773 The Regulating Act passed. 

1784 Pitt’s India Act passed. 

1785 Macpherson, Governor-General. 

1786 Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General. 

1793 Sir J. Shore, Governor-General. 

1798 Lord Mornington (Marquis of Wellesley), 
Governor-General. 

1799 Death of Tippoo Sahib. 


1808 Battle of Assaye. . 
1805 Lord Cornwallis, Governor-General, second 
time. 


—— Sir G. Barlow, Governor-General. 

1807 Lord Minto, Governor-General. 

1813 Lord Moira (Marquis of Hastings), Gover- 
nor-General. 

1823 Lord Amherst, Governor-General. 

1824 First Burmese war. 

1828 Lord W. Bentinck, Governor-General. 
(Mr. Canning had been nominated). 

1833 Free trade with India 

1835 Sir C. Metcalfe, Governor-General. 

1836 Lord Auckland, Governor-General. 

1839-42 Afghan War. 

1842 Lord Ellenborough, Governor-General 

1843 Sind annexed. 

1844 Sir H. Hardinge, Governor-General. 

1846 Sikh War. 

1847 Lord Dalhousie, Governor-General. 

1849 The Punjab annexed. 


| 1853 British Burma annexed. 


—— Indian Civil Service thrown open to com- 
petition. 

1856 Oudh annexed by Lord Dalhousie. 

—— Lord Canning, Governor-General. 

1857 Sepoy Mutiny began at Meerut. 

1858 India transferred to Crown, lat September. 

1861 Order of Star of India instituted. 

1862 Lord Elgin, Governor-General. 

1863 Sir John Lawrence, Governor-General. 

1869 Lord Mayo, Governor-General. 

1869-70 Duke of Edinburgh in India. 

1871 Act for unifying Weights and Measures. 

1872 Assassination of Lord Mayo (8th February). 

—— Lord Northbrook, Governor-General. 

1874, Famine in(Bengal, cost 6} millions. 
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1875 The Prince of Wales (King Edward VII.) 
in India. ; 

1876 Lord Lytton, Governor-General. 

1877 The Queen proclaimed Empress of India. 

1877-78 Famine carried off 5} millions. 

1878 Indian regiments embarked for Malta. 

——— Orders of the Indian Empire and Crown of | 
India instituted. 

1879-80 War in Afghanistan. 

1880 Marquis of Ripon, Governor-General. 

1882 Indian Contingent sent to Egypt. 

—— Vernacular Press Act repealed. 

1883 Calcutta Exhibition. 

1884 Lord Dufferin, Governor-General. 

1885 Burma annexed. 

— Grand Durbar at Rawul Pindi. 

1888 Marquis of Lansdowne, Governor- General. 

1890 Prince Albert Victor in India. 

1894 Lord Elgin, Governor-General. 

1899 Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 
General. 

1901 North-West Frontier Province created. 

1904 Treaty with Thibet. 

1905 New Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam | 
created by Lord Curzon. 

1905 Lord Minto, Governor-General. 

1905-6 Prince of Wales (H.M. King George V.) 
visited India. 

1910 Lord Hardinge, Governor-General. 

—— (December) New Native State of Benarcs 
created. 

1911 Decennial Census. 

— Coronation Durbar, Delhi, by King George 
and Queen Mary. 

The King stated that Delhi would replace 

Calcutta as Imperial Capital. 

1912 Act creating new Provinces. 

—— Attempt to Assassinate the Viceroy 
(Dec. 23rd) 

Constitution.—The Government of the Indian 
Empire is entrusted to a Secretary of State for 
India, assisted by a Council. In India the 
Executive is vested in the “ Governor-General in 
Council." The Governor-General is appointed 
by the Crown, usually for 6 years. As regards 
the relation of the Executive Authority in 
England and the Executive in India, the 
controlling power is in the hands of the Secretary 
of State, who is directly responsible to 


Governor- 


; the three Presidencics. 


Parliament. The Crown appoints the Governors 
of the Presidencies (Bengal, Madras, and 
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Bombay), but the Licut.-Governors or Chief 
Commissioners of the other 11 Local Govern- 
ments or Provinces (see page 249) are appointed 
by the Governor-General in Council. There are 
Executive and Legislative Councils in each of 
The administration of 
-India is conducted by 10 Puen of State— 


1. Foreign 6. Public Works 
2. Finance 7. Commerce and 
3. Home Industry 
4. Legislative 8. Railways 
5. Revenue and Agri-| 9. Army 

culture 10. Education 


For purposes of administration, India is 
divided into Districts, each having its Officer, 
who may be either a Collector, a Magistrate, or 
a Deputy Commissioner. The District Officer is 
subordinate to a Commissioner, who has direct 
relation with the Provincial Government con- 
trolling every department of administration of 
which he is the responsible head. 


There are now (1912) 267 Districts in British 
India. 


The Civil Service.—The members of the Civil 
Service consist of about 1,100 officials, covenanted 
not to engage in business, and military men in 
civil employ, mostly sent out from the mother 
country. The other branch is known as the 
Uncovenanted Service, which includes those 
belonging to the Public Works Department, 
Forest, Police, Education, and other departments 
which are open to Europeans, Eurasians, and 
Natives. “Eurasian” is a name invented by 
Lord Moira for Indian-born residents of mixed 
blood. Natives are now eligible to fill nearly 
every grade of the public service. Members of 
the Covenanted Civil Service are appointed after 
@ severe competitive examination in England. 
The successful candidates go through a course of 
study for two years, and are then transferred to 
appointments, from which they move up after 
four years to more highly paid posts. After eight 
years’ service, more lucrative appointments may 
be reached, qualifying for the senior branch and 
appointments from £2,500 to £5,000. Service of 
not less than ten years qualifies for a retiring 
pension, which is greater in proportion to the 
number of years’ service. Particulars of appoint- 
ments and examinations are given in the official 
“India List, iasued yearly. 
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Justice.—There are separate High Courts for , 
both civil and criminal cases in Madras, Bombay, | 
Bengal, and in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh. Appeals may be carried to the 
English Privy Council. The Punjab and Lower 
Burma have Chief Courts. The Central Provinces, 
Berar, Sind, North-West Frontier Province, and 
Upper Burma have each a Judicial Commissioner. 

Army.—The Army is under an Army Depart- 
ment (gee above), of which the Commander-in- 
Chief is the head, and he is also an extraordinary 
member of the Governor-General’s Council. The 
Presidency armies have long been abolished, and 
there are now only two divisions— the Northern 
Army, with headquarters at Murree, and the 
Southern Army, with headquarters at Ootaca- 
mund. The British Army consists of 75,884 | 
officers and men, the Native Army of 159,144 | 
officers and men. There are also some 29,000 
Imperial Service Troops (including 6,000 | 
cavalry—Native Contingents), 34,000 Native 
Reservists, and nearly 40,000 Volunteers. 

Races.—Broadly speaking, there are three 
distinct stocks — (1) Dravidians, probably 
aborigines, now chiefly found in the South | 
(Tamils, Telugus, etc.), or as hill tribes, some | 
of these latter being probably older races than | 
others; (2) Aryans, from the north, probably | 
akin to the principal European families; (3) | 
Pathans, Afghans, and other mixed Aryans and | 
Turanians, all Mohammedans, the latest | 
conquerors before the British, though the bulk | 
of’ the Mohammedans are converted natives. | 

| 


Language.—Hindi, in 1901, was spoken by 87 
millions ; Punjabi, by 17} millions; Bengali, by | 
444 millions; Telugu, by 20} millions; Tamil, | 
by 16} millions; Gujarati, by 10 millions; | 
Canarese, by 10 millions; Marathi, by 18} | 
millions; Uriya, by 9} millions; Burmese, by | 
74 millions; and Malayalim, by 6 millions. 
Urdil, or Hindustani, the official or court 
language, is a sort of “pidgin” Hindi, more 
or less largely incorporated with Persian or 
literary Arabie words, according to the race 
of the speakers. The different states in India | 
differ in language as much as Russian differs | 
from Spanish. Sanscrit, the ancient literary | 
tongue, bears the nearest resemblance to the | 
language of the original Aryan conquerors. The | 
transition from the Prakrit form (allied to | 
Sanscrit) to Hindi, Marathi, etc., is easy to trace. 
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Climates.—Himalayan slopes are cool and in- 
vigorating. At Agra, on the plains of the North- 
Western Provinces, the average summer shade 
temperature is 94°, with dry heat. The east 
coast is hotter than the west. Vast burning 
deserts in Sind, Rajputana, etc., but extremely 
cold in winter. Southern India has no winter ; 
always more or less hot (damp heat), including 
Bombay. The Deccan is table-land, and 
salubrious. 

The Seasons are three—cool, rainy, and hot. 
The north-eastern monsoon blows more or less 
from October to March; the south-west mon- 
soon, from April to September. Storms are 
common at the changes, from March to May. 
May is the dry heat month; October, the moist 
heat and worst month. The rainy season (mon- 
soon) in Bengal begins in July, Madras in 
October, and Bombay in June. The hottest 
month in Bengal and Bombay is May; in 
Madras, June. The mean temperature of the 
coldest month is about 52°. In Tirhoot the 
average rainfall is 40 inches; at Calcutta, 
67 inches; and any quantity short of these 
leads to the risk of famine. Average death- 
tate, 32 per 1,000. 

Scenery.—The country consists of extensive 
plains, and hot monotonous jungle, fertilised by 
numerous rivers, and interspersed with a few 
ranges of hills and occasional bursts of fine 
scenery ; but India in general is not so beautiful 
or so rich as the new-comer expects to find it. 

Food Stuffs.—The popular idea is that the 
staple food of India is rice ; this is only the case 
in Bengal and some other humid, steamy 
districts. The bulk of the people of India live 
on varieties of millet, especially in the west. 
Wheat is also largely grown, but lentils, pulse, 
and various other kindred seeds form the most 
important food stuffs of a people of whom the 
larger portion is strictly vegetarian. 

Education.—In 1911, the scholars numbered 
6,354,660, and the public educational institutions 
172,478. In these figures are included schools 
and scholars in the Native States of Bombay 
Administration. But, in spite of the enormous 
progress of normal education, the proportion 
of those able to read and write is very small. 
In British India, 28 per cent. of boys attend 
school, and only 4 per cent. of girls. There are 
five Universities: Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
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Allahabad, and the Punjab; while it is pro- | 
posed to establish a Hindu University at 
Benares, and to convert the Anglo-Moham- | 
medan College at Aligarh into a Mohammedan 
University. 

Religions.— Among various religions and sects 
may be enumerated:—The Brahmans, who 
recognise a supreme being in Brahma; the 
Jains, who protess a modified Buddhism, and 
are noted for their rich temples; the Sikhs, ! 
whose religion is an offshoot of Brahmanism 
and Buddhism ; the Muslimeen, or Mussulmans, 
who follow the doctrines of Mohammed; the 
Parsis, a rich and influential race, who follow 
the doctrines of Zoroaster, the worship of the | 
ancient Magi, and whose influence in Western | 
India is powerful and useful. Modern Hinduism 
may be described as pure idolatry, with the 
exception of the Brahmo-Samaj, which is 
eclectic, and includes much that resembles 
Christianity. The religious statistics of 1911, 
show that there are 217$ million Hindus, 3 
million Sikhs, 1} million Jains, 10} million 
Buddhists, 66} million Mohammedans, 3} 
million Christians, 20,000 Jews, and 100,000 
Parsees. 

Missions.—Protestant Missions to India and | 
Burma were carried on in 1911 by about 120 
societies, with 4,600 foreign missionaries, 
including -women, who were assisted by 35,000 
Indian men—ordained and unordained—and 
women. In 1872, the native communicants 
were 78,500 out. of 318,360 converts. The 
contributions of the natives amounted to 
£16,000. There were 380 native ordained 
ministers. Thirty years later, in 1911, out of a 
total population of 313,000,000 (excluding | 
Ceylon), 3,876,000 were returned as Christians, 
including Europeans and Eurasians. While | 
the total increase of the population for the last | 
decade increased by 64 per cent., the Christian , 
population increased nearly 33 per cent. The | 
contributions from Indian sources totalled | 
£120,000. Of recent years, the Indians them- ; 
selves have started two or three important | 
missionary societies. Almost every town has - 
one or more missionaries. Besides tcaching | 
religion and supplying medical help, they 
cultivate friendship with the Indians, study 
the different Indian literatures, and do their , 
best to interpret east and west to one another. 
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A third of the Colleges of India are those of 
missionary societies, and several of these are 
outstanding in their rank. Movements for 
union among the different missionary societies 
have been one of the great features of the last 
ten years. Missionaries will, in almost every case, 
be delighted to show travellers their work. If 
at all possible, a few days’ notice should be 
given. 

Revenue.—For 1911-12, the net revenue was 
£81,407,900, and expenditure £78,697,900. 

Land.—In India, as in oriental countries 


| generally, the supreme Government is lord of 


the soil. In Bombay and Madras, the system 
prevails of the peasants paying dues direct to 
the Crown. In the North-West Provinces and 
the Punjab, the village system is the rule; that 
is, the whole village stands for the joint rent. 
The amount to be paid annually as land rent is 
usually settled for a term of thirty years, 
excepting in Bengal, where, under what is called 
the Permanent Settlement, the (overnment. 
dues were fixed for all time and are not subject 
to revision. In Oudh, about two-thirds of the 
land is held by 272 great landlords (talukdars), 
Zemindar and talukdar are almost convertible 
terms. Many new laws have been passed to 
prevent land passing to non-agriculturists and 
tenants from being rack-rented. The tendency 


| is to encourage peasant proprictors; and their 


social progress of late years is remarkable. 

The greater part of the population (over 
200 millions) are engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
and the land-tax, next to the railway receipts, 


| is the chief source of revenue. 


One great and unchangeable mark of the 
Hindu community is the village system, in 
which the inhabitants manage their own affairs, 
under a headman, whose office is sometimes 
hereditary. The carpenter, blacksmith, gold- 
smith, potter, ctc., are servants of the village, 
and are paid by dues levied on the total produce 
at harvest time. 

Commerce.—Imports (1911-12), £131,685,000. 
Exports, £158,843,000. Sixty-three per cent. 
of the import trade of India is done with the 
United Kingdom. 

The state forests in India cover an area of 
nearly 100 million acres. ‘The total permanent 
debt was £91,000,000 in India, and £176,000,000 
in England, 
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Productions, Manufactures, ete., comprise— 
wheat, millet, pulse, textiles, indigo, opium, | 
raw silks, cotton, sugar, spices, drugs, woven 
silks, glass, pottery, Cashmere shawls, rice, 
pepper, gold, saltpetre, cinnamon, castor oil, 
tea, coffee, oilseeds, cardamoms, ginger, capsi- 
cum, cumin, turmeric, teak, tobacco, sandal 
wood, quinine, jute, hemp, flax, borax, lapis- 
lazuli, gold, iron, copper, precious stones, 
coal, etc.; in fact every production of the | 
tropics at large is now raised in India, specimens 
of which, together with illustrations of the 
manners, dress, employments, etc., of the | 
people, can be seen in the Indian Museum and 
the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, 
London. India has every climate, and every- 
thing can be raised in one or other part. Fibrous | 
plants grow in every thicket. The palm has | 
“365 uses.” 

Manners and Customs.—The Englishman in | 
India will generally receive from Indians | 
| 


respectful politeness, but this carries with it 
a reciprocal obligation. There is too great a 
tendency for travellers to abuse their servants. | 
This attitude cannot be too strongly deprecated. | 
Nothing is gained from the oriental by 
bullying, and he is most sensitive to ridicule. 
The traveller's attitude towards the Indian 
should be one of dignified patience and tolerance, 
and he should at all times most scrupulously 
respect all religious and social prejudices, for on 
these the oriental sets great store. H 

In the East, respect is shown by uncovering the | 
feet on entering a house or tent; and as no 
Asiatic considers the smallest mark of respect 
trifling, whatever an Englishman may think, 
the custom should always be strictly enforced 
with all Indians who wear the loose country | 
shoes. 

Sport.—There is a certain amount of sport 
to be had near all towns and stations, 
although with the growth of population and 
the development of the country this is scarcer. 
Small game shooting—duck. quail, and snipe— 
is general. In the interior there is much 
good pig-sticking—the finest sport in the world 
—but the pursuit of big game grows more 
difficult every year. If the traveller is bent 
on tiger shooting he should provide himself 
witb letters of introduction, and be prepared to 
spend time and money. The elephant, bison, 
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rhinoceros, and alligator are found here and there. 
A close-time has been proposed for the bison, 
nylgai, antelope, sambur, chetah or hunting 
leopard, chinkarah-bekri, hog, deer, and hare. 
Of about 150 species of snakes, 20 are poisonous. 
The number of deaths from snakes and wild 
animals averages about 22,000 annually, over 
nine-tenths being from snake bites. About 
1,000 are caused by tigers. The various works 
on field sports enumerated in the list of books at 
the end of this Route will be found interesting. 

Antiquities.—Many instructive and enter- 
taining hours may be passed in visiting the 
curious and magnificent ruins of old temples, 


ete, which abound in this country. It 
travelling in Southern India, the Hindu 
temples will be the objects of attraction. If 


in Western India, or the Deccan, the principal 
are the Cave Temples of Ellora and Ajunta, and 
those on the islands of Salsette and Elephanta, in 
the vicinity of Bombay. If living in, or travelling 
over Upper and Central India, the Hindu temples 
and Buddhist topes or pagodas are worthy of 
notice, and the splendid remains of sculpture 
near Ujjain (Malwa); Umarkantak (Gondwana) ; 
Gujrat; Mandu; Orissa (Jaganath Temple) ; 
Futtehpur Sikri (near Agra); Deeg, Bukkur, 
and Roree Islands; Forts on the Indus; Oudh 
(Lucknow, Tombs of Saadat Nawab Ali, Gate 
of Rum, and the Imambara); Benares; Ahb- 
medabad and Ajmere (Mosques). The archi- 
tectural monuments of the Moghul sovereigns 


{ at Delhi, Agra, and Futtehpur Sikri are amongst 


the finest in the world. 

Recently, a department dealing with the 
classification and preservation of ancient 
monuments has been established under Mr. J. 
H. Marshall, M.A.C.1.E., Director-General of 
Archeology. 

The Native Press consists of a large number of 
papers, many of which are not of a very high 
class. With the spread of education their 
numbers are increasing, and new journals spring 
into existence every week. ‘Samachar Chan- 
drika,” the first native paper, was begun 1822. 
The first English paper was “ Hickey’s Gazette,” 
1780. In 1895 there were about 350 newspapers 
(properly so-called) published under native 
management, the majority of these being weekly 
or bi-weekly, the daily papers only numbering 
about twenty. The greater part of these news- 
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papers were in the vernacular, only a few in 
English alone, and a few others in English and 
the vernacular. The circulation of native papers 
was estimated at 350,000 weekly. The largest 
circulations were those of the “ Dainik,” a daily 
Bengali paper of Calcutta (6,000 daily), and the 
“* Bangobasi,” ita weekly edition (23,000). Since 


then there has been a great development of native | 


journals printed in English, many of which have 
a wide circulation, and wield considerable 
influence. The “ Bengali” and “ Amrita Bazar 
Patrika,” in Calcutta, and “The Hindu,” in 
Madras, are cases in point. The number of new 
works (other than periodicals) issuing from the 
native press is, however, steadily increasing. In 
the Madras Presidency, about 1,000 works and 
treatises appear annually, and good progress is 
being made. In Bombay nearly double that 
number are issued, only 7} per cent. of which 
are in English, the great proportion being in 
Gujrati, which is increasing, while Marathi (only 
one-fourth of the total) is decreasing. Several 
standard works of English fiction have been 
adapted and translated. In Bengal also progress 
is recorded. Historical works, fiction, religious 
and moral treatises, are continually being issued, 
and the tone on the whole is good, though a 
certain amount of seditious feeling finds vent, 
partly fomented by indiscreet political agitators. 
In the North-West Provinces, amongst others, a 
considerable number of religious works of the 
Jains have appeared at Benares. In the Punjab, 
religious and poetical works form the staple, 
mainly from Mohammedan sources. 


Survey of India.—Carried on under a Sur- | 


veyor-General at (Qalcutta. The first step 
towards this great work was begun in 1763 by 
Major Rennell, through a territory 900 miles 
long by 300 miles broad, from Bengal to Agra. 
But the Great Survey, which serves as the frame- 
work of topographical and revenue surveys, and 
for forest, geological, and other purposes, was 
not commenced till 1802, when Major Lambton 
measured a Base Line near Madras, and began 
the Great Arc Series of Triangles, which were 
carried on by his successor, Sir G. Everest (1823), 
who completed the Great Meridional Arc through 
India, and the “ gridiron” system of triangles, 
by which the lines running north and south, 
from Cape Comorin to the furthest Himalaya, 
are tied with others running east and west, from 
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j coast to coast. Sir A. Waugh, who succeeded 
(1843), carried forward the work to the Hima- 
layas, where the heights of many peaks were 

| measured, and the highest of all (29,002 feet 
high) was named Mount Everest. Since then 
two peaks, apparently higher than, and bearing 
N.W. from, Mount Everest, have been seen by 
Mr. Graham, who ascended that mountain in 
1883. In 1867 the series of triangles came back 
to Madras, when the difference between the first 
measurement and remeasurement of the Ban- 
galore Base Line was found to be only one- 
quarter of an inch. The whole of India is now 
covered by a network of triangles. The survey 
costs about £60,000 a year, or £240,000 for all 
purposes. 


In 1871 a Statistical Survey was inaugurated 
by the late Sir W. Hunter, Director-General of 
Statistics, who has published the “ Gazettecr of 
Bengal,” in 20 vols., and the “ Imperial Gazetteer 
of India,” 14 vols, (last edition, 1906). A 
| Botanical Survey was commenced in 1886, and 
is still in progress. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


| Gholee of Rowte.—By far the most convenient. 

Place from which to start is Bombay. This is 
| the port of arrival of the mail and all the principal 
passenger steamers, and it is the centre from 
which radiate the most comfortable railway 
trains. The selection of a route in India depends 
entirely upon the time at the disposal of the 
traveller. For those in a hurry there is no better 
route than that usually pursued, namely, from 
Bombay to Ahmedabad, Mount Abu for the Jain 
Temples of Dilwarra, Agra, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Cawnpur, Benares, to Calcutta and Darjiling. 
If time permits, the itinerary may be prolonged 
by stopping at Jalgaon, for the caves of Ajanta, 
and prolonging the journey from Delhi to 
Peshawar and the Khyber Pass. From Calcutta 
a trip should be made to the beautiful Himalayan 
station of Darjiling. If possible, from Calcutta 
| one should proceed to Burma, and travel to 
Mandalay and Bhamo, returning to Rangoon by 
| the fine river steamers, and thence to Madras. 
| If this is too far, the best course is to rail to 
Madras by the picturesque East Coast route, and 
from there visit the temples of Madura and 
Trichinopoly ; and the caves of Ajunta, on the 
! return journey to Bombay. In this way the 
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tourist can see all that is best worth seeing in 


India without doubling on his tracks. The only | 


season to travel in India is the cold weather, 
from November to March. 


be spent in some hill station, or in visiting 


If the visit is pro- | 
longed through the hot season, part of it should | 


Kashmir. There is a charming trip to be made | 


through Cochin and Travancore to Rameswaram, 
but this requires special arrangements. 


Hotels.—The expense of board and residence 
at an Indian hotel (except at the new hotels in 
Calcutta, Bombay, and the large tourist centres), 
is from about 5 Rs. per diem. The accommo- 
dation consists of four meals per diem, viz. :— 

‘A cup of tea and toast (Chota 


hazri) .at 6 a.m. 
Breakfast at 9 a.m. 
‘Tiffin (luncheon) «at 2 p.m. 
Dinner, with dessert -at 8-30 p.m. 


with the use of a general sitting and small bed- 
room. There are no extras except wines, beer, 


soda water, cte., liqueurs, and spirits, all of | 


which are charged for separately. 


In India, hotels are rare outside the largest 
towns, and on the whole the accommodation is 
not luxurious, though as travel increases it is 
steadily improving in this respect. 


Many villages have a Dak Bungalow, or post 
rest-house, in which accommodation may be 
obtained at fixed rates. On main routes these 
will be provided with a butler (Khansdman) 
prepared to furnish food and service, but the 
traveller should invariably provide himself with 
a luncheon and tea basket, and announce his 
projected arrival in advance. It is well to carry 
a light quilt to sleep on, and a supply of blankets, 
with two pairs of sheets; but a rug or cloak 
must be carried in all weathers, as it is never 
safe to sleep without this for a cover. It is, 
however, a wise precaution to keep a tin or so of 
potted meat, or meat extract, and a box of 
biscuits ready at all times. 


Clubs.—At Calcutta, the Bengal Club; at 
Madras, the Madras Club, one of the most 
extensive and striking edifices in the town, 
with moderate charges; at Bombay, the 
Byculla Club, Yacht Club, and Bombay Club. 
Honorary members are freely admitted. Then 
at all the important stations there are Clubs. 
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Bungalow.—The situation should be as dry 
and open as possible, and on high ground; the 
walls and beams ought to be carefully examined 
as security against damp and white ants. The 
grounds, or compounds, as they are termed in 
India, should contain a good deep well; other- 
wise it may happen in the dry season that 
several rupees per diem have to be paid for the 
requisite supply. Water for drinking should be 
boiled and filtered. The cook-houses and stabling 
ought to be situated some distances from the 
house, 


Rent—In the small towns a house can be ob- 


| tained at 50 rupees per month; a moderate- 


sized one at 70 to 100 rupees per month; and 
‘a large one at 250 to 500 rupees (£15 to £30) 
per month, in desirable situations. Up-country, 
small houses, 15 to 30 rupees ; good ones, 50 to 
70 rupees. In Bombay and Calcutta rents have 
risen enormously, and vary from 250 to 600 
rupees a month. They are the dearest places 
in India. 3 


Wardrobe.—The peculiar nature of the Indian 
climate renders it imperative that residents 
should take the precaution to have their entire 
wardrobe, both personal and household, well 
examined, and put out in the sun for an airing 
at least once a month. Coats, hats, etc., should 
be well brushed and dusted; boots kept on 
trees and well cleaned; gloves aired and kept 
in bottles; the covers of chairs, sofas, etc., 
taken off and placed in the sun; beds and 
furniture well beaten, dusted, and exposed to 
the heat; books dusted separately, and papers 
examined, or else they will be found (even in 
the height of the hot season) eaten up with 
mildew and damp, and stained. 


An experienced correspondent remarks :— 
“All white clothes, such as white trousers, 
white coats, white shirts, etc., are much cheaper, 
and made so as to stand the washing much 
better, if obtained in India. Let the traveller 
take a pattern of one shirt or trousers, as the 
case may be; give it as a sample to a native 
tailor in the bazaar, and he will get a perfect 
fit in return. If the traveller buys a mosquito 
net at home it may not fit his bedstead when 
he arrives in India, and he can obtain the article 
for less than 25s., and save carriage, etc.” Every 
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article should be washed, marked and numbered, 


so as to prevent the seizure of anything taking | 


place, or duty being levied thereon, when 
travelling through France, Germany, Austria, 
or Italy. It will also be prudent, when pur- 


chasing or ordering the outfit, to-specify distinctly | 


that the fronts, shirts, collars, trousers, vests, 
coats (except those made of cloth), should be 
made without any buttons, holes merely being 
affixed to them for studs in lieu thereof. 


Washing is very cheap in India, but to obviate 
the inconvenience of carrying too large a supply, 
where many changes are needed in rapidly 
moving about, travellers should habitually 
dispose of their soiled linen every two or three 
days. Payment is either by the month or by 
the hundred pieces, but to secure return the 
same (or next) day a little “ bakhsheesh" will 
be needed. 


Helmet and Umbrella are indispensable in | 


India. In summer, the former should be of good 

” size, and of pith, irrespective of what local people 
(seldom out during the middle of the day) may 
wear, as the traveller will constantly be about 
at all hours, though it is wise to run as few 
risks as possible. The best pattern is known as 
the “‘Cawnpore tent club,” and should be 
purchased in India. Black umbrellas can have 
loose covers made for about a rupee, and these 
can at any time be washed. These, as well as 
white cotton suits, can best be procured in India, 
though it is well to have something for the 
voyage out, if late in the season. 


Servants.—It is no longer necessary for the 
visitor to India to provide himself with servants 


for the journey, inasmuch as every convenience | 
can now be had as at home (unless when deviating | 
from main routes) ; but although a poor servant | 


is a great annoyance, a good one is a great 
convenience and well worth the cost. Travellers 
should engage men only through residents or 
established agencies ; for the greatest rogues are 
often most handy men, while able to take 
advantage in every way of the inexperienced 
new-comer. Certificates are indispensable, at: 
the same time every applicant can produce a 


sheaf of them, perhaps made out in favour of a | 


relative or friend whose name he assumes for the 
occasion. Engagements should in any case be 
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in writing, and no man (or “ boy ” as he is called) 
should be paid in full until the day of his dis- 
missal. All servants feed themselves. 


Hawkers are abundant, and are always accom- 
panied by two or three coolies, who carry their 
enormous large packs on their heads and call at 
| almost every bungalow, where they expose their 

heterogeneous merchandise for sale. It is im- 
| Possible to transact business with them, or indeed 
| with any of the natives, without much haggling, 

to which the European must submit, as the least 
inadvertent display of eagerness enhances the 
| price. It is usual to offer less than half of what 
; is asked, and then to leave the verandah, the 
ordinary scene of such displays. New-comers 
will do well to get experienced friends to buy 
for them. 


System of Dizt.—In India, “ Englishmen,” 

; Said Sir C. Napier, “ take too much animal food 
and too much beer, and sleep too much.” The 
climate is healthy, provided precautions are 
taken ; still, a few hints may be requisite. Eat 
nourishing food, but all kinds of stimulants, such 
as pale-ale, whisky and soda water, port wine, 
champagne, etc., should only be taken in 
moderate quantities. Light wines should be 
avoided, as they turn sour on the stomach. 
Neither should fruit of any kind be eaten, unless 
quite ripe, and then only in moderate quantities. 
Good drinking water can now be obtained in 
most Indian centres, but enquiry should always 
be made, and it should always be fresh drawn, 
and boiled and filtered. Aerated waters, when 
English made (notably those manufactured by 
Schweppes Ltd.) are absolutely reliable ; 
ordinary water, if there is any doubt about it, 
should be boiled about 10 minutes. Although 
the oysters in many parts of India, and especially 
at Karachi and Bombay, are large and fine, 
| medical men are of opinion that Europeans 
| should not indulge in eating them, as they 
| almost immediately bring on diarrhea. It is 
well to sleep in pyjamas or night suite with an 

| admixture of wool, but care should be taken to 
| always keep a blanket above the mattress of 
every bed, both in the warm, dry, and wet 


! seasons. 
fl 


Early rising is an essential custom, as it 
| enables the European to perambulate in the cool 
of the morning, and tends to keep the body in a 
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health, condition, which is practically almost an , 
impossibility if walking or other exercise is not | 
taken regularly; this can only be done very 
moderately in the heat of the day, and to do so 
after nightfall is often imprudent, on account of | 
the heavy dews which generally fall at that time. | 
Precaution should be used in the indulgence of 
cold or tepid baths. One, or at the most two, 
baths daily (and those tepid) are quite sufficient. 
A flannel bandage worn night and day round the 
abdomen is a wise precaution against chills on 
the stomach. 

Medical.— Europeans visiting a tropical climate | 
like that of India for the first time should note 
the importance of adapting their habits to the | 
altered conditions. Strict moderation in food ; 
and drink is essential to the maintenance of 
health. The altered climatic conditions induce | 
increased perspiration, thirst, and a tendency i 
to constipation. There is also a somewhat | 
increased activity of the heart. Excess of 
albuminous food, such as beef, should be avoided ; 
fresh vegetables, fruit, and salads are advan- 
tageous. Savouries, such as sardines and 
anchovies, increase thirst, and are best left 
alone. Alcohol should not be taken except in 
very moderate quantities, and well diluted. 
When constipation occurs, fruit should be eaten 
fasting, and followed by a glass of pure water. 
An enema of boiled water containing a pinch of 
salt may be administered, or, failing this, one 
or two grain cascara tabloids should be taken 
each day after a meal. If necessary, the daily | 
dose of cascara should be increased until a | 
regular action results, but not more than six | 
grains should be taken in one day. The | 
principal source of danger to health in India 
and in the Tropics, generally, is malaria. 
Malarial Fever is transmitted to man by means 
of the bite of certain mosquitoes (anopheles). 
About ten to twelve days after the bite of 
infected malarial mosquitoes, the symptoms of | 
fever become apparent. Mosquitoes lay their 
eggs in shallow puddles, and such standing 
water should be cleared away from the neigh- 
bourhood of the house or bungalow. When 
asleep, especially at night, one should be | 
completely covered with a mosquito net. These 
Precautions will not, however, prevent the 
tourist who leads an outdoor life from getting 
stung occasionally, and all authorities are agreed 
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that a most important preventive measure 
consists in the regular administration of quinine. 
When travelling through a malarial district, 
and whenever specially subjected to the attack 
of mosquitoes, quinine should be taken as a 
preventive. Fifteen grains, or three five-grain 
quinine tabloids, should be taken every four days. 
The dose is usually taken in the morning, one 
hour after breakfast. If it produces singing in 
the ears it may be taken at night before retiring 
to rest, and three five-grain bromide of potassium 
tabloids added to the dose. Dysentery is fre- 
quently met with in India. It is accompanied by 
slimy mucus and blood in the stools, griping 
pain, and diarrhoea, but the effects of intestinal 
parasites may be mistaken for it. Rest in bed, 
large hot fomentations to the abdomen, milky 
foods, and arrowroot constitute the usual 
treatment. Alcohol should be avoided. Strain- 
ing at stool should be discouraged. At the 
commencement of the attack, castor oil should 
be administered, and, after five or six hours, 
Dover powder and ipecacuanha in large doses. 
The patient must not swallow his saliva. Medical 
advice should at once be sought. Plague is a 
disease from which the mortality is very great. 
It usually appears as an epidemic spreading 
from neighbouring regions, and such regions will 
naturally be avoided by the tourist as a rule. 
In man, the two principal forms of the disease 
are (1) bubonic plague, and (2) pneumonic 
plague. The infection is conveyed by means 
of rats and rat fleas, and it is therefore very 
dangerous to remain in native huts or other 
dwellings where cases of plague have recently 
occurred. All persons presenting symptoms of 
plague should be segregated, and medical 
advice obtained without delay. Particular care 
should be taken to replenish the medicine case 
with antiseptics and disinfectants when there 
is any risk of entering a plague infected area. 
Chinosol and corrosive sublimate in soloids are 
convenient for this purpose, as they are in the 
dry state, and can be converted rapidly into 
solutions of any desired strength. A suitable 
tabloid medicine case may be obtained, through 
any chemist, specially adapted for the region 
through which a tour is projected. 
Ourrency.—The standard coin of British India, 
and the legal medium of circulation, is the silver 
Tupee, weighing 180 grains troy. This is divided 
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into 16 annas; the anna into 4 pice; the pice 
into 3 pies, A lac of rupees is 100,000; a crore 
ig 100 lacs. The exchange value of the rupee 
does not vary, being fixed at the exchange of 
£1=165 rupees, or 1 rupee=Is. 4d. 

CuRRENOY NoTEs.—Since 1862, India has 
possessed an authorised paper currency for notes 
from 5 rupees upwards, viz., 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, 
1,000, and 10,000 rupees. The head offices of 
issue are—Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
Travellers should provide themselves entirely 
with universal five rupee notes. 

Weights.—The unit of weight is the Tola = 
180 grs. Troy =}9% drs. Avoirdupois. 

5Tolas =1Chittak=2,, 0z. Avoirdupois. 
=10z. 174 dwts. Troy. 
= 2, lbs, Avoirdupois. 
24 lbs. Troy. 
=1 Mauna = 824 lbs. Avoirdupois, 
” =100 Ibs, Troy. 

The "Bazaar Seer is 2 Ibs, 0 oz, 13 dra.; and the 
Bazaar Maund, generally used, is 827 lbs. The 
Factory Seer is 1 lb. 13 oz. 14 drs., and the 
Factory Maund is 74 lbs.110z. Thus, 100 Bazaar 
Maunds=110 Factory Maunds, and 1} Factory 
Maunds=1 cwt. The maund varies extremely 
in different parta, but the Bazaar Maund of 
829 Ibs. is the legal one. 

A maund of oll is sixteen bottles. A seer of 
milk is a quart, Meal, ghee, sugar, charcoal, 
vegetables, brass and copper goods, and fish, 
are sold by the seer. A pullah (dry measure) 
is about 120 seers, 
means a handful. 

For goldsmiths and jewellers :— 

1 Dhan, or Grain =45 gra, Troy 
4Dhans =1 Ruttee=13 
8 Ruttees=1 Masha =15 
12 Mashas =1 Tola 


” 
16 Chittaks =1 Seer 


40 Seers 


” 
=7 drs. 19 grs. Troy. 
” = 6193 drs. Avoirdupois 
Measares.—The English foot, yard, furlong, 
and mile are coming into general use. Native 
measures, like the weights, differ locally. In 
Madras the Gaz or Kél is 33in.; the Mulam, 
18 in. to 21in.; the Bam, 6} ft.; the Nali-valli, 
about 1} mile; the Kadam (of 7 nalk-valli), about 
10 miles, The Kdni is about 14 acre. In Bom- 
bay, the Gaz is 27 in.; the Hath, 18 in. The 


Biga is § of an acre, and the Chahur (of 120 | 


For grass or hay a pullah | 
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bigas), 974 acres. In Calcutta the Gaz is a yard; 
the Kos (of 4,000 gaz) is 2,4 miles. The Yojan 
(of 4 kos) is 9, miles. The Biga is about 1,600 
| Square yards, or % acre. 

| BOOKS ON INDIA. 


ANTIQUITIES AND ART.—“ Antiquities of 
Rajasthan,” J. Todd; “ Archeological Survey 
of Western India,” 3 vols., J. Burgess ; “ Reports 
of the Indian Archeological Department” ; 
Ferguson’s ‘“‘Indian Architecture”; Sir @. 
| Birdwood’s “Industrial Arts of India”; E. 
; B. Havell’s “ Benares: the Sacred City,” 1905. 

Hisrory.— Empire in Asia,” W. Torrens; 
| “History of Bengal,” Stewart; “History of 
| Hindustan,” Dow; “Indian History,” Dr. 

Pope; ‘History of India,” H. J. Keene and 
J. T. Wheeler; Elphinstone’s “ History ”; 
“* History ” (from Indian sources), Sir H. Elliott 
and Professor Dowson; “History of the 
| Marathas,” Grant Duff; “Rise of the British 
Dominion,” Sir A. Lyall, 1893; ‘Indian 
Empire,” Hunter, 1893 ; “ The Mutiny,” Kaye, 
1879, Lieut.-Colonel Malleson, T. R. E. Holmes ; 
“History of the Sepoy War,” J. W. Kaye; 
“ Rulers of India,” Hunter ; “ India,” Strachey ; 
“Indian Polity,” Chesney; “India through 
the Ages,” F. A. Steel. 

Lire In InpD1A.—“ Life in India,” Fife Cookson 
and E. Braddon; “ British World in the East,” 
Ritchie; “Western India,” Mrs. Guthrie; 
“Ten Years in India,” Harvey; “Thirty 
Years in India,” W. Taylor; “ What to 
Observe,” Colonel Jackson; ‘Mosaics from 
India,” W. B. Denning, 1902; ‘“ Memoirs of a 
| Gritfn,” Bellew; ‘ Forty-One Years in India,” 
| Roberts; ‘A Vision of India,” Sidney Low; 


| ‘In India,” J. W. Steevens; “Tho English 
| woman in India,” Maud Diver. 

| Pourticat.—" Actual India,” A. Sawtree; 
[Indian Unrest,” V. Chirol; “Problems ot 


British India,” J. Chailley ; 
Sir H. J. 8. Cotton; 


The New India,” 
“India under Curzon, and 
After,” L. Frazer; ‘The Gates of India,” Sir 
T. H. Holdich; ‘‘ The Native States of India,” 
Sir W. Lee-Warner ; “ Burma,” Sir G. Scott ; 
“ Asia and Europe,” M. Townshend; “ Economic 
History of British India,” R. C. Dutt; “ India 
and its Problems,” W. 8. Lilly ; “The Empire 
of India” (All Red Series), Sir W. B. Fuller; 
“ Lord Cuizon in India,” Earl Curzon, 1906. 
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Natives.—'‘ Aryan Villages in Bengal and 
Ceylon,” Sir J. B. Phear; ‘The Domestic 
Life, Character, and Customs of the Natives of 
India,” Kerr ; 
of a Bengal Raiyat), Lal Behari Day; “ India 
and its Races,” Ludlow; “ People of India,” 
Forbes Watson and Sir W. Kaye; “ Laws and 
Customs of Hindu Castes,” Steele; * Religion, 
Philosophy, and Ethics of the Hindoos,” 
Monier Williams; sce also“ Hitapodesa,” 
Max Muller; “Indian Manners and Customs, 
J, Dubois ; ** The Soul of a People,” H. F. Hall; 
“Village, Town, and Jungle Life in India,” 
A.C. Newcombe ; “The People of India,” Sir 
H. Risley; “The Burman; His Life and 
Notions,” “Shway Yeo.” 


Srort.—" Sport and Politics under Eastern 
Skies,” 1902; “In India and Somali Land, 

J. 8. Edye, 1895; “ Rifle and Spear with the 
Rajputs,” Mrs. Alan Gardner, 1895; “ Sport 
on the Pamirs,” C. 8. Cumberland, 1895 ; “ Sport 
in Ladakh,” “F. EB. 8. A.,” 1895; “Tiger 
Shooting in the Doon and Ulwar,” Fife Cook- 
son, 1895 ; “ Foreign Sport and Travel (Burma),” 
Col. Pollock, 1895 ; Sporting Days in Southern 
India,” Lt.-Col. A. J. C. Pollock; “The 
Sportsman's Manual " (for Spiti, Bara, Bagadab, 
etc.), R. H. Tyacke, 1893; “Thirty Years of 
Shikar,” Sir E. Braddon, 1895; “Sport in 
Burma and Assam,” Lt.-Col. Pollock 
Years among the Wild Beasts of Indi 
Sanderson, 1879, ete. ; “Sport in India,” E. F. 


Burton, 1885; “Tent Life in Tiger Land,” 
J. Inglis; “Sport and Work on the Nepaul 
Frontier,” J. Inglis, 1888; “Sportsman's Vade | 
Mecum for the Himalayas, K. C. 3.5! 
“Records of Sport in Southern India,” D. 
Hamilton, 1892; “ Seonec,” R. A. Sterndale ; 
“ How I Shot my Bears,” Mrs. Tyacke. 
TRAVEL.—“ Picturesque India,” W. 8. Caine ; 
“Cities of India,” Forrest; “The Tourist’s 


India,” E. A. Reynolds-Ball, 1907; ‘‘ Overland 
Sven Hedin; “ India,” Picrre Loti; 
“The Romantic East,” W. Del Mar; “The 
Silken East,” V. C. 8. O'Connor; “ ‘The Book 
of Ceylon,” H. W. Cave, 1901; “The Short 
Out to India,” D. Fraser, 1909; “The Indian 
Scene,” A. J. Spender, 1912; ‘ Among Indian 
Rajahs and Ryots,” Sir A. Fraser, 1912; 
“ Picturesque Nepal,” P. Brown, 1912. 


“Govinda Samanta” (history | 
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GuipE Books AND GAZETTEERS.—Hunter's 
“Imperial Gazetteer of India,” 14 vols., 1906; 
“Murray’s Handbook” (to India and Burma), 
1911; “Imperial Guide to India,” 1904; 
Skeen’s “ (Guide to Colombo”; Cook’s “‘ Guide 
to Burma”; Ferguson’s “ Ceylon”; Barrow’s 
“ Guide 
Blandford’s “Indian Meteoro- 
“ Family Medicine in 
| India,” Havell’s “Guide to 
Agra “ Complete Indian House-keeper,” 
Mrs. F. A. Steele ; Keene’s “Guide to Agra”; 
Keene's “ Guide to Benares”; Neve's “ Guide 
; to Kashmir”; Keene’s “ Guide to Delhi”; 
Mitchell's ‘‘ Guide to Darjeeling”; ‘* Tourists’ 
Guide to Lucknow.” 

“Hindustani Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6; 
“Tamil Self-Taught,” 2/-; cloth, 2/6 (Marl- 
borough’s Sclf-Taught Series), (Conversations, 
Vocabularies, ctz., for Travellers). London—E. 
Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. (See 
Introduction.) 


Dally Newspapers lished in and for 
India and the East. 


Calcutta: “ Englishman,” “ Statesman,” 
| “Indian Daily News,” “Empire.” Bomba: 
“ Times of India,” “‘ Bombay Gazette,” ‘ Advi 
cate of India.” Madras: “Mail,” “ Times. 
| Allahabad: “ Pioneer.” Ceylon: Observer,” 
‘« Times,” ‘* Examiner.” Bangalore: “ Daily 
Post.” Delhi: ‘Morning Post.” Kar&chi: 
i “Gazette.” Lahore: “Civil and Military 
| Gazette.” Lucknow: ‘Indian Daily Telegraph,” 
Poona: “ Observer,” ‘Deccan Herald and 
Telegraph.” Singapore: “Straits Times,” 
| “Singapore Free Press.” 

MONTHLY.—The “ Hindustani Review.” 


ANNUAL. — Thacker’s “Indian Directory,” 
“Madras Directory,” ‘Bombay Times of India 
Directory,” containing lists of the European and 
other inhabitants, and many valuable and 
other interesting data. Gordon and Gotch’s 
“ Australian Handbook.” “Year Book of 
Australia.” “ Chronicle and Directory of China 
and Japan (Hong Kong).” Directories of Asia, 
China, Australia, of the individual Australian 
Colonies, Tasmania, Africa, and South Africa. 
| Street's ‘Indian and Colonial Mercantile 
Directory.”” 


" Guide to Kandy and Newara-Eliya " ; 
to Bijapur” ; 
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INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


The construction of railways in India dates 
from 1853. In the words of Sir John Strachey : 
“People had become allve to the fact that, 


without the material appliances which facilitate ; 


and cheapen the means of communication and 
production, there could be no rapid progress 
either in the condition of the people or the 
efficiency of the Government. In 1853 the 


necessity of constructing railways to connect ! 


the chief provinces and cities of India was 
declared by Lord Dalhousie in a minute which 
laid the foundation of the existing system of 
railway communication. The great lines were 
soon afterwards commenced: (1) the East 
Indian Railway, from Calcutta towards the 
Northern Provinces; (2) the Great Indian 


Peninsula Railway, from Bombay ; and (3) the ; 


Madras Railway, from Madras, running through 
Southern India. These lines were constructed 
by private companies, under a guarantee from 
the Government of a minimum return of 5 per 
cent. on the capital expended.” 


The principles adepted to secure the con- 
struction and workings of these railways have 
varied at different times, and may be classified 
as follows :—Companies working under guarantee 
or subsidy ; the promotion of lines by the State, 


working by its own officials ; assisted companies, | 


working with or without guarantee or subsidy. 
Of late years the Government has taken over 
the lines originally laid and worked under the 


guarantee system, having reserved this power | 


under the contracts made with the companies. 


The last of the guaranteed railways, the Madras , 
The total | 


Railway, was purchased in 1907. 
capital sunk in railways from 1853 to 1912 was 
£347,138,000. 


Notwithstanding all the encouragement which 


the Government could legitimately give, private | 


capitalists have shown little disposition to invest 
in Indian railways without a guarantee of 


interest, and nearly the entire cost has been | 


provided either directly by the Government or 
by British companies with the aid of a guarantee. 


The Indian rgilway system is just under 
33,000 miles in extent, growing at the rate of 
about 1,000 miles @ year, and in 1911 there were 
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390,000,000 passengers and 71,000,000 tons of 
goods. In 1911 the net receipts amounted to 
£14,770,000, and the net profits to £2,710,000. 


Up to the end of the ycar 1899, railways were 
worked at a loss by the Government, but from 
1899-1900 to 1906-7 the average net gain was 
£2,552,000. In 1908-9, however, for the first 
time since 1899, the railways were worked at a 
, loss, there being a net deficit of £1,242,250. 
'This was due to bad harvests, general stag- 
nation of trade, increased working expenses— 
caused by a rise in the price of coal—a revision 
of the scale of wages, ctc. The receipts for 
1909-10 showed an improvement of over 
£2,000,000 as compared with the figures of the 
previous year, and in 1910-11 there was again 
an improvement of over £2,000,000. The net 
| receipts for 1909-10 were £13,786,000. 


The railway staff comprises over 500,000 
| employés (including 7,411 Europeans). There 
are three gauges: the standard, 5 feet 6 inches 
(for the most part on the trunk lines); the 
| metre, 3 feet 3] inches; and the special gauges 
| of 2 feet 6 inches and 2 feet. 
. 


Railway Administration.—In 1905 a separate 
Railway Board was established, and in 1908 
the Railway Board was extended into a separate 
Government Department, quite distinct from 
the Department of Commerce and Industry. 


The Six Trunk Rallways.—There are no leas 
| than 14 railways in British India, with a mileage 
| exceeding 1,000 miles, Of these the most 
important are the six following, which may be 
regarded as the great trunk railways :— 


1, GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAIL- 


WAY (G. I. P.), with through routes from 
Bombay to— 
(a) Calcutta, via Jabbulpore and Alla- 
habad. 


(>) Delhi, via Jhansi and Agra. 
(c) Madras, via Ruichur. 


2. BOMBAY, BARODA, AND CENTRAL 
INDIA RAILWAY (B. B. & C. 1), with the 
through route from Bombay to Delhi, Lahore, 
| and Peshawar, via Baroda, Kotah, and Muttra, 


| This is now the mail route, and replaces the 
|one via Ahmedabad and Ajmere. 
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3. BENGAL AND NAGPUR RAILWAY, 
with through routes from Calcutta to— 

(a) Bombay, via Nagpur. 

() Madras, via Cuttack. 

4, EAST INDIA RAILWAY, with through 
routes from Calcutta to— 

(a) Delhi and Kalka, 
Cawnpore, and Alligarh. 

(6) Bombay, via Allahabad and Jabbul- 
pore. 

5. MADRAS AND SOUTHERN MAHRATTA 
RAILWAY, with through routes— 

(a) Madras to Bombay, via Raichur and 
Poona. 

(b) Madras to Delhi, via Dhond, Jhansi, | 
and Agra. 

(c) Madras to Calcutta, via Bezwada and | 
Cuttack. 

(@) Bangalore to Colombo, via Tuticorin. 

6. NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY, with 
through routes from Karachi to— 

(a) Quetta; (6) Peshawar; (c) Lahore. 

In spite of the 33,000 mileage, through 
passenger traffic is considerably hampered by 
the difference of gauge, for, though most of the 
Trunk Lines are “of standard (broad) gauge, 
some of the “Chord” Lines, and most of the 
Native States Lines, are only of metre gauge, 
while most of the mountain lines are narrow 
gauge (2ft. 6in: or 3ft.). For instance, with the 
exception of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Line, and those under construction, all South 
Indian railways are metre or narrow-gauge lines. 

The prohibitive cost of broad gauge in hilly | 
countries partly explains the variety of gauges. | 
Then, in some districts, where the population is 
sparse, railways were hastily laid down to relieve 
the famine regions, for it was soon recognised as 
an indisputable axiom that famines in India 
were as much due to inadequate railway com- 
munication as to failure of crops. 

In most of the lines constructed in the last 
few years, the broad gauge has been adopted. 
A notable example is the very important line 
known as the Nizam’s State Railway, from Wadi 
(on the G. I. P. Railway) to Hyderabad, and on 
to Bezwada, where it joins the East Coast 
Railway from Calcutta to Madras. Then the 
line from Nagpur to Bezwada (which has already 
reached Bellahshar) is a broad gauge one. 
When this is completed, this will be the mail 


via Allahabad, 
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route from Madras to Delhi, and no change of 
carriage will be necessitated over a journey of 
some 1,200 miles. But, allowing for change of 
carriage due to this difference of gauge, it is 
possible to travel by rail practically from “ Cape 
Comorin to the Himalayas,” as there is railway 
communication from Tuticorin in the extreme 
south to Peshawar, a distance of some 2,500 
miles. 

Projected Rallways.—Among the most impor- 
tant projects for the expansion of the Indian 
railway system, which will probably be put in 
hand in the course of the next few years, are the 
following :— 

(a) A “ Chord” line from Itarsi Junction 
to Nagpur, and one from Bellahshah to 
Warangal (Nizam’s State Railway), which 
will shorten the journey from Hyderabad to 
Madras and Southern India to Delhi by 
several hundred miles. 

(b) From Chittagong to Rangoon. 

(c) A “Chord” line from Dilbugarh (the 
northern terminus of the Bengal-Assam Line) 
to Myitkyina (the “ furthest north ” of the 
Burma Railway), thus affording direct 
railway communication between Upper 
Assam and Upper Burma. 

(d) Karachi to Baroda, which will give 
direct communication between the two 
great ports, Bombay and Kardchi. 

(e) Adam’s Bridge Railway, which will 
give through railway communication be- 
tween India and Ceylon. 

Rallway Travel.—Though the first is the only 
class which may be called luxurious, the second 
is really very comfortable at half or a third the 
cost of first class, but it is very largely used by 
natives. The first-class carriages are certainly 
more comfortable and spacious than the same 
kind of carriage on most English or Continental 
lines. They are not so luxuriously equipped ; 
but, in view of the great heat and the penetrating 
dust, luxury, as exemplified by the trains de luxe, 
with their wealth of padded seats and thick 
carpets, would be absolutely opposed to comfort, 
in India. All decorative accessories must be 
sacrificed to coolness and the necessity of 
excluding dust. Each first-class compartment 
(which is meant for four, though as a rule it is 
occupied by two passengers only) contains two 
long seats, with racks, pegs, etc., while overhead 
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are movable sleeping berths, which are let down 
at night. Each compartment has a bath-room, | 
while on the express trains on the trunk lines | 
there is a shower-bath filled with iced water, and 
the carriages are fitted with electric fans. Below 
the second class there is on most lines an inter- 
mediate class, in which Europeans have reserved | 
compartments, or else such are to be found in 
the ordinary third class (making a fourth class), 
which is otherwise entirely devoted to | 
natives. These latter, travelling at a nominal | 
cost and in great numbers, are the only passengers 
who pay the companies throughout, their require- ; 
ments being so few. In the case of all classes 
there are reserved compartments for ladies, but | 
only the first and second have lavatories. Good 
accommodation in this respect is provided at all 
refreshment stations, often including baths. | 
Porters are sufficiently paid with an anna each 
for transferring luggage, excepting for oe 
distances. Night travelling is to be recommended, 
especially during the summer, and saves much 
time when the country is uninteresting. In first 
and second class compartments the companies H 
endeavour to provide sleeping accommodation for | 
all, and practically undertake to do this in the | 
first class, separate compartments being reserved | 
| 
| 
| 


for ladies. First and second class passengers are | 
not disturbed for tickets at night, but will be | 
awakened at any stopping-place if the guard is 
so instructed. Night or day accommodation | 
may, and at full seasons should be, reserved | 
through station-masters. Small packages and | 
valuables should be carefully disposed of at night, | 
out of the reach of an open window. The railway | 
fares are moderate, about 1d. a mile first, and | 
half that amount second class, while the third- | 
class fare is equivalent to abot five miles a 
penny. 

There is no excuse for mistaking the classes, 
as each carriage is painted in distinctive colours, 
according to class—the first-class white, and the 
second-class dark green. This plan is already in 
use on the Trans-Siberian Railway, where the 
first-class carriages are painted blue, the #@tond- 
class yellow, and the third-class green. 

As in the United States, there is theoretically 
no distinction of colour among the passengers, 
but in practice natives are usually kept apart 
from European and Eurasian travellers, 
especially in the first-class. 
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Letters, telegrams, etc., may be addressed to 
the care of station-masters, in which case they 
are displayed in a glass case at the principal 
stations. They should always bear a second 


| address to which to forward them after a certain 


date, when they will be forwarded free of charge. 
REFRESHMENTS.—Meals should be ordered of 


| the guard some hours beforehand, to give time 


for providing them. No charge is made for tele- 
graphing orders, but on some lines tickets may be 
purchased in advance at about two-thirds the 
price payable at the refreshment room. On all 
lines halts are made for the regular Indian meals. 
Dining cars are becoming general on mail trains. 
Indeed, on the Bombay-Calcutta Express, or the 


| G.LP. Bombay-Delhi Express. as good a dinner 


can be had as at the best hotel in India. 
The prices of meals are as a rule reasonable, but 
those of single items are high; tariffs vary on 
different lines. Where there are second-class 
rooms, the same meals are served there at two- 
thirds the price. The places where refreshments 
may be had are sometimes changed to suit 
changes in time-tables, and it is always wise to 


| ascertain on starting where the halts for meals 


will be made. Waiters at refreshment rooms 
should be satisfied with a tip of 2 or 3 annas. 
On the principal routes, ice and aerated waters 
are carried during the hot season by mail and 
passenger trains, so that they may be had any- 
where and at a much less cost than at refreshment. 
rooms. On some lines ice-boxes are provided in 
the floors of first-class carriages, or ice can be 
carried in a box filled with sawdust. It is 
tolerably cheap, and procurable on all railway 
lines. 

Fares—Railway fares are moderate, about 
three-halfpence a mile first class, and half that 
sum second, while for over 300 miles the fares 
are slightly less, But the fares of mountain 
railways, ¢.g., Siligarh to Darjeeling and Kalka 
to Simla, are considerably higher. 

Railway Time.—Indian standard time 54 hours 
in advance of Greenwich time, 30 minutes in 
advance of Bombay local time, 9 minutes in 
advance of Madras local time, 24 minutes slower 
than Calcutta local time, and 27 minutes behind 
Chittagong time. 

Luggage may be booked through to destina- 
tion. Only hand packages are allowed in the 
carriages. Free. allowance :—Ist class, 1} 
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maunds (a maund=40 seers or 82 pounds); 
2nd class, 30 seers. Half for a child, with some 
exceptions on local hill-railways. Excess 
luggage on long through routes varies between 
9 and 6 rupees per maund. Heavy luggage not 
required on the journey can be sent by goods 
train to Cook’s Offices at Bombay and Calcutta 
at a considerably lower rate than the exccss 
charge. if 

Travelling by Dak or Post Relays.—Between 
the nearest railway stations and almost all 
important centres away from the lines there 
are services of horse or bullock fonyas, or other 
local vehicles, maintained by subsidy for carrying 
the mails. Seats must be bouked (at most 3 in 
each) or extra services arranged for beforehand 
by addressing the local postmaster. The tariffs 
are fixed. Halts are regularly made at dék 
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limit, and the “police trap” is consequently 
unknown. Indeed, there is scarcely need for any 
such restriction, for one may travel for a score 
| of miles, at the highest speed of which the engine 
lis capable, without meeting # human being. 


The Public Works Department have made 
long, broad, straight roads, roads which stretch 
for mile upon mile without an incline, a descent, 
or a turn to spoil them for motoring purposes. 
There are no hedges nor ditches, and there is 
little vehicular traffic to interfere with the 
motorist’s safety. A paternal Government also 
keeps the roads in excellent condition, and if 
the native driver of a bullock-cart or camel- 
| shigram takes the wrong side, the chauffeur has 
‘his choice of chastising the evil-doer or handing 
him over to the local authorities for causing an 
| obstruction, 


bungalows for food, and horses or bullocks are | 


changed every few miles. In some parts doolies, 
palkis (palanquins), or ponies are uscd. Full 
information is given in the “ Postal Guide,” or, 
for hill stations, in the “ Railway Guides.” 

HIM Stations.—The principal hill stations are 
Darjeeling for Bengal ; Ootacamund, Kodaikanal, 
and Coonoor for Madras; Mahableshwar for 
Bombay; Mount Abu for Central India and 
Rajputana; Simla, Murree, and Dalhousie for the 
Punjab; Mussoorie, Naini Tal for the United 
Vrovinces ; and Shillong for Assam, though the 
former capital of the Province is an all-the-year- 
round station, 

Simla is often regarded as the doyen of the hill 
stations, It is, however, on a different footing 
from Darjeeling, Naini Tal, Ootacamund, Mus- 
sooree, and other hot weather quarters, Simla 
is the metropolitan summer resort of all India. 
Indeed, for some six months of the year Simla, 
and not Delhi, is the political capital of the 
Indian Empire. 


Motoring.—Motoring in India is carried on ; 


under novel and pleasant conditions; indced, 


the country seems an ideal one for motorists, | 


Petrol can be obtained at most large towns, 
while the railway rate for carriage of motors is 
very reasonable, namely, 4} annas per mile. 
Only a nominal duty of 5 per cent, “ ad valorem ” 
(Ceylon 54) is levied on motor cars entering 
India, The natives generally regard the motorist 
with equanimity, while the native police are 
wonderfully complaisant. Then there is no speed 


‘Me main roads offer some of the finest long- 
distance motor-tracks outside Europe, especially 
the “ Grand Trunk ” from Calcutta to Peshawar, 
and the main road from Bombay to Delhi. 
Kashmir, with its magnificent mountain scenery, 
quite possible for the motorist, and the main 
| road from Rawal Pindi to Murree and Srinagar is 
one of the most interesting routes in the East. 
The gradients are fairly easy, though the turns 
require care. The only drawbacks are the 
native bullock-carts, which are constantly met 
| with, The drivers are usually asleep, and when 
| one encounters a score of these carts following in 
Indian file, considerable care is needed to pass 
| them successfully. 


The great Coronation Durbar at Delhi in 1911 
| gave a great impetus to motoring in India, and 
it is computed that there were nearly 300 cara 
in use. For Yong tours it is advisable that 
the motorist arrange with one of the many 
motor agents at Calcutta or Bombay for a supply 
of petrol to be sent by rail ahead to the various 
stopping placcs, for seldom will the motorist 
be far from a railway station, It is seldom 
advisable to bring an English chauffeur, the best 
plan i@to hire a native (preferably a Moham- 
medan) at Bombay or Calcutta. As for equip- 
ment, a well-stocked luncheon basket (replenished 
when necessary), a couple of rugs, a pillow, and 
padded quilt for each member of the party should 
be taken, as no bedding is supplied at the dak 
bungalows, . 
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A VOCABULARY OF 
ENGLISH AND HINDUSTAN 


RULES “FOR THE PRONUNCIATION. 


Every letter must Fe sounded, and the sound does 
not vary. 


a must be always sounded as a in the word ail | 
(broad and full). 


A, when it has the short prosodial mark, is to be 
sounded like the @ in cat, 


ai as / in tine. 
au as or. 
e as the e in ther 
ce as ee in see. 
1 as the / in bit. 
© as the o in so (very broad). 
00 as the long 00 in soon. 
6 must have the short sound of the vo in foot. 
ow as ow in cow. 
was the win tub as pronounced in London, 
yas the y in my; unless it be followed by a | 
vowel, when it has the consonantal power 
of x. | 
zh like Freneh j in jour. i 


| 
| 


‘The consonants are to he pronounced as in Eng- 
lish, with the following exceptions :— 

g must always be pronounced with the hard 
sound which it has in the words go, gire; 
never with the soft sound which it has in the 
word gentle. 


t. d,r, when found throughout the following page 
in a different type to the rest of the wor (as 
an italic among Roman letters, or a Roman | 
letter among italics), are cerebrals, 


p-h is not to be pronounced like J; 


fuse 
ain, for which there exists no equivalent in any 
) European language, 

| throat, as if there were a difficulty in swallowing. 


pecullar to the natives of India, and are 
sounded with the tongue pressed against the 
back part of the roof of the mouth instead of 
the teeth, 


kh, when in a different type from the rest of a 
word is sounded like the guttral ch in 
German, or in the Scotch word loch, 


but the two 
letters retain their proper sound, as in the 
middle of the word * uphill.” 


t-h is not to be pronounced like the same combina- 
tion in the English words this or thing; but 
the letters retain their separate sound, as in 
in the middle of the word * outhouse. 

The same remark applies to bh, chh, dh, gh, 
jh. kh. 

ck is employed to represent the sound of a letter 


pronounced deeper in the throat than the 
common &. 


i 
| gh in different type from the rest of the word 


isa deep guttural sound, bearing the same 
relation to the hard g which the guttural 4/ 
above described bears to &. 


n in a different type from the rest of the word 
has the slight sound of the French nasal x. 


An apostrophe (as in the words ‘i/m, né'mut, 
*)indicates the occurrence of the Arabic letter 


It isa slight check in the 


The plural is formed as follow: 


Words ending 


‘These | in @ change @ into e; 7 into fan; and en is added 


cerebral letters have a harsh pronunciation | to words ending in a consonant. 


N.B.—The letter D prefixed to a word signifies dialect, 
No rule for the tonic accent can be given. 


in the infinitive, which ends in xa. 
fewinine gender. 


‘The verbs are given in the root form, not 
signities 


A 
To abandon, chhor 


Angry, khifa 
Animal, janwir 


To be able, suk ‘Answer, jawab 
Abuse, galee, f ‘Ant, choontec; D.chdom- 
According to, ke mdwa-| fee 

fick ‘To appear.niizir-a; D.dis 


Accounts, hisab To apply, liga 
— (news), wktbar | Arm, b1z00 
‘Advice, ndseehut, / 
‘Age, démr, f 

Air, biwa 


‘hivar 
| Army, lishkir, fowj. f 


| To arrive, pahdonch 
Tous 
Astonished, ghabra 
Aunt (paternal), p-hoop- 


Aunt(maternal), shala/, 


To awake 
| Arms (weapons), hut- | j Amle-tree, meron 


B 
Back, peet-h, f 
Bag, t-hylee, / 
Baggage, saiuan, sirun- 
jam, usbab 
Baker, rotee-wala, nan- 
| hace 
| Bamboo, bans 
| Barber, nace, hujjain 
) Baskct,tokree,f,pitaree,r 
Basin, chilumchee.r 


for, mang, munga | 


hee, haely 


mddumaee, 
jiza 
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To bathe, nha 

To he, ho 

Bearer (of the palkee), 
kahar 

Beer, booza 


Beggar, bhikarec, fick- | 


cer, gida 

‘To begin, lug 

‘To believe, man, bawitr- | 
kar 

To bend, jhodka 

To bind, bandh 

Bird, chiriya, 7 

To bite, kat, dus 

Black, kala 

Blanket, kummul, kum- 
leo, f 

Blind, undha 

Blood, lohoo 

‘To blow (as wind), bah 

—---—=(as a flower), 
khil, p-hool 

To blow (with 
breath), p-hoonk 

(the nose), sinuk : 
D. chhinuk 

Blue, neela 

Boat, nao, f, kishtee, 
D. purwa 

To boil, (neut.) B5bu; 
(active) ddbal. Exam: 
ples—‘Panee Sdbalo,” 
hofl_ water; * panee 
Sobulta hy,’ the water 
is boiling 

Bone, huddee 

Book, kitab, 7 

Boots, moze 

Bottle, sheesh& 

Box, sundoock : (small), 


the 


sundoockcha, dibbee, 7 | 


Boy, lurka, chhokra 

Bread, rotee, 7 

To break, tor 

Breakfast, hazree, 
nasht® 

Bride, ddothun, f 

Bridegroom, dootha 

Bridge, pool 

Bridle, lagam, bag, 

To bring, 1a, lea 

Brother, bhaee 

Brown, bhoora, ooda 

To brush, jhar 

To build. buna 

Bullock, byl 

To burn, (neut.) jal. (ace | 
tire) ala, Examples— | 
* Ag Khoob jaltee hy,’ 
the fire burns well 

tyih kaghuz jalava,’ 

burn this paper 

To bury, gar, dufan-kar 

Business, kam 

Butcher, ckussace 


aA 


| Butter, mukkbun ; 
musk’ 
Button, ghosndee, f 


: To buy, mol-le 
| c 
} To call (name), kéh 
| —— (summon), bola, 
mang, munga 
| Camp, parao, Mish kirgab 
| Candie, buttee, 7 
«Carpenter, hurhiice 
| Carriage, garee 
| To carry, le-ja 
| Cat, billee, /, billa 
‘To catch, pakur 
Cause, subub 
‘To cease, mowckoof ho 
Chain, zunjeer, £ 
Chair, kddrsee, %, chow- 
kee, f 
To change, budla 
Cheap, susta 
Cheese, piineer 
Chicken, Chooza 
Child, bachchd larka 
larkee,/; D. nhunwad 
To choose, pusund-kar, 
ikhtiyar kar 
City, shihr, nigér 
} Clean, saf 
| Cloak, baranee, 7, libada 
Clock, gharee, f; 
gharlyal 
Cloth, kupra 
Clond, budlee, 7; 
ubhal 
Coat, koorta, k5ortee, 
D. koorta 
Coffee, ckihwi 
Cola, (adj.), t-handa (or 
urd 
cold  ubst.) t-hund, f. 
thunidee, f 
—— (a cough), surdee, 7, 
zddkam 
Colour, rung 
} Comb, kunghee, 
kungoee, / 
To come, & 
| To conceal, chhipa; D. 
| Jooka 
| Cook, bawurchee 
| Copper, tamba 
| Cork, thepee; D. ghutta 
| Cotton, rovee, F 
(plant), kupas, £ 
(adj ) sootee 
| ‘To count, gin 
| Cow, gae. f 
Cream, niulace, f 
| Crime, tuckseer 4, g5d- 
| nah,’ pap 
‘Criminal, tuckseerwar, 
gdduahgar, pipee 
! Crooked, terha; D.binga 


D. 


dD. 
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Crow, kuwwa 

Cruel, sungdil 

| To cry (shout) pSdkar 

(weep), ro 

Cup, pivalé, kntora 

Curry (the dish), alun- 
ckulivé 

Curtain, ehil- 
wun, f 

Custom, dustoor, rawaj 

| Customs (duty or tax), 
khuraj, muhsool 

Custom-house, 

| kee, f 

| To cut, kat 


purda, 


chow- 


D 

To dance, nach 

Danger, utr’, dur 

Dark, undhera; D. un- 
dhara 

Daughter, betee, f 

| Day, din, roz 

| Dead, mooa, mura 

Deaf, buhra; D. bora 

Dear’ (expensive), mu- 
bunga 

| —-(heloved), pyara 
Deed (act), kan kaj 

== (written), ekubala, 
dustawer, 

| To deny, inl Rs -kiir, m5 

Kir 


Devil, shytan 

—— (a relish eaten with 
wine, &c.), guzuk, f 

Dew, 08. J 

To die, mar, mir-ja 

Difference, furek 

Dinicult, madshkil, bha- 


| vo dig, khod 


| Dirty, myla 
Dish, rikabee, f, t-halee, 


a 
To dismiss (turn off), 
burturuf-kar, ma’ 
zoolkir 
—— (a meeting), 


burkhast-kar 


Todlssolve (by fire), gul; 
(active) gula 

| in water), 

| ghol; (active) ghiola 

| Distance, dooree, f, tifa 

jot, 

ch, Ahunduck 

| To dive, doob, ghoti-mar 

‘To do, kar 

Doctor (physician), hi- 
keem, tubeed 

i; (learned man), | 

| mddlla, pundit 

' Dog, kootta 
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Door, dirwazi, kewar 
To draw (pull), khynch, 


tan 
Todraw(sketch or paint), 
likh, khynch 
Dream, khicab, supna 
Dress, poshak, J, kupre 
| To dress, puhin; D. pen 
| To drink, pee 
| Todrive away, hank: D, 
| hukal 
| Drop, boond, 7, ckutr& 
| To be drowned, doob-ja, 
ghurck-ho 
Dry, sookha 
Duck, but,7; D. b dukh, 
f 


| —~(wila-duck, moar, 

| ghabee, 
——(Brahminec duck), 
chukwa 

Dust, dhool, f, gurd 

To dye, rang 


Ear, kan 
Early, siwere,buree-fujr 
Earth, mittee, 7, zameen, 


Bast, mushrick, poorab 

¥, asan, salees, hulke 

Te eat, kha 

Edge (of a weapon), dhar 

-— (of a river, &.), 
Kinard 

Egg, unda 

Elbow, kohnee 

Elephant, hat-hee, hatee 

Elephant-keeper, muha- 
wut 

Empty, Hale 

End, sira, akhir 

Enemy, d0dshmun 

Enough, bus 

Error, ghulutte, f 

Evening, sham, f, sanjh 

Every, hur, hur-ek 

Except, siwa, siwae, bu- 
ghyr, mugur, bin 

Excuse, 'Oizir 

Exercise, kusrut, f, wur- 
aish, f 

——— (nillitary), cku- 
wa-id; D. wursa 

Expense, church 

Experience, tujrib& 

To explain, bayan kur 
butla 

‘To extinguish, bodjha 

Eye, ankh 

— (of a needle), naka 


F 
Face, msdn; D. mon 
To faint, ghnsh-kar, be- 
hosh-ho 
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Faith, eeman; D. puti-| 


yara 
(religion), muz-| 
hub; D. deen i 
‘To fall, gir pur 
Family, ghurana 
Fan, punkha 
Fast (abstinence from 
food), rozi 
== (quick), jAld 
—(firm),muzboot,kusa 
Fat (adj.) ‘mota 
—— (subst.) churbee, f 
Father, bap 
Fatigue, mandugee, f 
Fault, tiickseer, f 
Fear, dur 
To fear, dur \ 
Feast, ziyafut, / 
‘To feed, khila 
To feel, choo; D. chhe 
Female, mada 
Fever, tup, f 
A few, t-hore, kdichh, 
do-teen 
Field, khet 
A fight, luraee, ¢ 
‘To fight, lur 
File, sohan 
To fill, bhur 
‘To find, pa 
The sense of this verb 
isfrequently expressed | 
by the aid of ‘mil’ 
meet, which isa neuter 
verb, and must agree 
with the thing found, 
and put the finder 
(if expressed) in the 
dative. Example="dot | 
bustee men khane ke- | 
waste koee cheez hum- 
ko milegee? shall we 
find any thing to eat in 
that village ?) 
Fine (delicate), bareek 
— (penalty), dand 
Finger, donglee, 7 
‘To finish, tumam-kar 
Fire, ag. f; D. ungar 
First, pula, p-hyla; D. 


pylun 
Fish, muchhlee, f 
Fisherman, muchhulhar 
To fit, t-heek lag, moo- 
nasib ho, p-hub 
‘To fix, liga 
Flag, jhunda, nishan 
Flame, anch, 7, shoo'ls 
Flat, burabur, chupta 
Flesh, gosht 
Flock (herd), gullé; D. 
munda 
Flour, myd& 
To flow, buh 


Flower, p-hool 
To tly, dor 


To follow, peechha-kir 

Food, khana 

Foot, paon 

To forbid, muni-kitr 

Forest, jungul 

To forget, bhool 

Fork, kanta 

Fort. ckili, gurh, kot, 
ddorg 

Fortune, bukit, nuseeb 

Fountain, chushma; D. 
jhura 

Frame (wooden), chow- 
kut-h 

(of a house), t-hat 

Free, azad 

Fresh. taz& 

Friend, dost 

‘To frighten, dura 

From. se: D sitee, son 

Front, samna, aga 

Fruit, p-hal, mewa 

Furniture, usbab, saman 

Future, ayind’ 


Game (at dice, cards, 

&c.), jooa 
—— (animals of chase), 

shikar 
Garden, bagh 
Gardencr, malee 
Gate, durwazi; D. bhur 

kui 
To gather, jumi’-kar 
To get, pa. 

D. unpur 
Girl, lurkee, 
To give, de 
Glass, sheesh& 
Glove, dustan& 
To go, ja, chul 
Goat, bukra; D. chhela 
God,’ KAdSda, Allah 
Gold sona, D. sna 
Good, Achehha 
Grain (corn), unaj 
— (single grain), dana 


| Grandfather, dada 


Grandmother, dadee 
Grandson, pota 
Granddaughter, potee 
Grass, ghas 
Grasshopper, tidda 
Grave, gor, / 
Gravel, kunkur 
Great, bura 

Green, hura 

Grief, ghum 

To grind, pees 
Groom, sees 


(See Find.) | 


Grove, hagh(‘Top' is also 
much used in this 
' sense, although not, 
properly speaking, a 
Hindoostanee word) 
Ground, zimcen, f 
| To grow, dog, burh 
| Guide, hurkara 
| Gum, gond, ¢ 
Gun, bundooek, ¢ 
H 
Hail, ola; D. ga 
| Hail, bal 
| Half, adha 
| Hammer, hut-howree, 7 
| Hand, hat-h 
| Handkerchief, roomat 
To hang, (neut.) lutuk, 
| act.) Tatka 
(execute), p-han- 
| see churht 
| Happy, &hd05sh 
Hard, sudht; D. ghut 
| Harvest, kutnec, 7 
To make haste, jaldce 
|_kar; D. begee kar 
| Hat, t: pee, 7 
| To have, rakh(*'To have 
is usually expressed 
; with the aid of the 
| verb ‘to be,’ Hke the 
| ‘est mihi’ of the Latin; 
! s0, ‘I have a book," 
is expressed by ‘mere 
| pas ek kitab hy,” or, 
| ‘mdojhho ek kitab hy,’ 
}  —*You have a pen?’ 
or, have you got a 
pen?’ *tdomhare pasek 
| chalém hy?" or, *t63- 
| jhko ck ckulum hy ?’) 
| Head, sir 
Health, sthhat, J, ‘afiy&t 
To hear, son 
Heart, dil 
Heat, gurmee, 7 
Heavy, bharee 
Height, oonchaee 
Help, mudud, ¢ 
Hen, mddrgh 
Hill, puhar; dongur 
| To hire, kiray& kur 
) To hold, pukur, rukn 
| To hold (contain)—' How 
| much does this hold 
| ‘is men kitna sumata 
| 
| 


(Uterally, this in how 
much contained ?) 

Hole, soorakh; (a rent), 
p-har 

| Hollow, khalee 

Honest, suchcha, diyan- 
utdar 

Hope, ddmmed, f 
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| Horse, ghora, ghoda 
— (black), moshkee 
—— (white), sdBfed 

| — (gray), sdorkha 

| — (hay), kodmyt 

| — (chesnut), sumund 

| House, ghar 
How? kisturuh? 
How long? kub-tuk? 

| How much? kitna? 
Hungry, bhookha 
Hunter, shikaree 

| Husband, éusum 


I 


| Tee, burf 
Idea, khiyal 

| dle, sbdst 

j Idol, moorkt 

Immediately, Abhee: 
Bbeech 

Impossible, u.8hal, un- 
hona, 

Impudent, dheet-h 

Income, amdunee, f 

Toincrease(neut.), burh; 
(act.) burha 

Industry, mihnut, ¢ 

To inform, chubur-de 

Inhabitant, sakin 

Ink, siyahee, f 

—— (red), sddrkhee, £ 

Insect, keera 

Iusolent, godstach 

| Instrument, ali 

Interpreter, mdst&rjim 

To interupt, rok, éiulul- 
kur 

Iron, loha 

Island, juzeeri, tapoo 


D. 


J 

Jail, hndee khan’ 
Jar, ghura 
| Jaw, jubhra 

Jelly, mddrubbs 
Jest, t-hut-ha, muzakh 
Jewel, jowhar 

To join, jor 
Joint, gant-h, f 
| ——(6f cane), gunderee,f 
Journey, sifar 
Joy, kAdSshee, f 
Tudge, ckazee 
To jump, kood 
| Justice, insaf, ‘Adalat, 


kK 
To keep, rukh 
| Key, kadnjee, f, chabee,/ 
| To'kick, lat-mar 
To kill, mar, mar-dal 
Kind, (auj.) mihrban 
— (sort) ckism, 7 
| King, padshah, sddltan, 
i raja 
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Kingdom, sultandt, # 


To kiss, choom; D. 
chooma, bosa 
Kitchen, bawurchee 
khan’ 


Knee, zanoo; D. girga 
Knife, chhodree, 
Knot, gant-h, f 

To know, jan 


L 

Labourer, muzdoor 

Lace (network), jalee 

——{trimming), kinaree, 
f 


Lady, heebee, f 

Lake, jheel, f 

Laine, lingra 

Lamp, chiragh 

Land, z&meen, f 

—— (opposed to sea) 
khddshkee 

To land (disembark), 
kinare-piir-ja 

Language, zaban, /, 
bat, f 

Lantern, fanoos 

Large, bura 

Last, pichhla 

Late, der 

‘To laugh, huns 

Law, shura’ 

Lawful, hulal 

To lead a horse, d3driya 


le 

Leaf (of @ book), wurek 

— 5, et a tree), putta; 
. pan 

To “ek kood 

To learn, seekh 

Leather, chumra 

Leg, paon 

Lemon, Ieemoo 

Length, Ilumbaee, f 


Leopard, cheeta; D, bor- 
buchis 

Leprosy, korh 

Letter (epistle), iat 


chit-hee, 7 
(of the alphabet), 


hart 

‘To lie down, let 
Life, jee 

To lift, 0/-ha 

Light (subst), odjala 


— (not heay: 
Lightning, bijlee, # 
Like, mddwatick, bura- 

bur, manund, mis] 
Lime, choona 
Link (torch), mush'ul, f 
Lion, sher, singh 
Lip, hont-h 
Little (small), chhota 

(@ few), t-hora 


), hulka 


| Messenger, hurkard 


To live, jee 

To load, lad 

(a gun), bhur 

Lock, ckdatl 

— (of hair), zd01f 

(ofagun), champ, 

Locust, (iia, 

Long, lumba 

To look, dekh 

| ‘To loosen, p-huska, | 

Lord, khan | 

| To lose, kho 
Lotus, knew 

To love, 
chah 

| Low, neeeha 


ishek-rukh, | 


M 
Mad, deewand; D. baora 
| Magie, jadoo 
‘To make, kar; 
struct), buna 
Man, admee 
Manner, turuh, f 
Manners(breeding),udub 
Many, bahodt 
How many ? kitny? 
Mark, nishan, puta | 
Market, bazar i 
(for cattle or 
slaves), nukikhas 
Marriage, byah, shadee,J | 
Master, sahib 
Mat, borya 
Meaning, mine, f | 
Means, wuseeli { 
To measure, map { 
Meat, gosht i 
Medicine, duwa, f 
To meet, mil 
Memory, yad. f 
Tomerd, murummut kit 
Merchant, sowdugur 


(con- 


Middle, beech, miyan 
Milk, doodh 

Mill, chukkee, # 
Mind, jee 


— (my), mera | 
Mirror, acenat 
Mischief, d/urabatee, 
Miser, buthec! 
Mistake, ghulut. f 
To mix, mila 
Moment, dum ‘ 
Money, pyse, rodpy 
Month, mahecna ! 
| Moon, cha d i 
| Moonlight, chandnee, | 
| More, ziyada 1 
! Morning, fj 
Mother, ina, 7 
| Mother-in-law, sas, 
To move, (nent.) hil: 
(wet) bila 


Mine (of gold, &c.), khan | * 


; Mountain, 
dongur 

Mouse, chooha 

Mouth, modrh; D. mon 


puhar; D. 


| Much, bahoot 
| Mua, 


keechur, 


fi 
chikkur, f 


D. 


| Music, moosickee, f, rag 
| Mustard, race. 


Mutiny, dun 


Nail (of the finger), &e.. 
akhoon 

— (iron), mekA, f 

Screw-nall,  muroree 
mekh 

Naked, ninga 

Name, nan 

Narrow, tung 

Nature (disposition), th 
bee'ut, 7 

Near, nuzdecck, pas 
ck, gula 

Necklace, mala 

edle, sooec, 

Neglect, yinutlat, f 

Neighbour, humsaya 

Nephew (brother's son), | 
bhutee ja; (sister's son) | 
bhamja 

Nest, ghonsla 

Net, jala 

Never, kubhee nuheen ; 
(.€ ever not) 

New, niya; D. niwa 

Nows, diubur, f, ukhbar 


| Night, rat, 7 


No or not, niheen 
Noise, shor: D. gurbur 
North, shimal 

Nose, iak, f 


Note (letter), chif-hee, tI 


Nothing. kosehh nahecn ; 
(i. e. any thi g rot) 
Number, shodmar 
Nurse, dace, f, aya, f 
Nut, jowz 
(walnut), wtrot 
— (filbert), findddck 
——- (betel), sdparee, f 
— (cashew), kajoo 
—— (cocna), nariyal 
(pistachio), fistuck 
Nut (ground), moong-p- 
hulee. f 
-—- (croton), jimalgota 


oO 
Oar, dand; D, doce. f 
Obedience, hodku-bur- 
daree, f 
Objection, pakar 
Often, 
Oil, tel 
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Old, pddrana; D.khukka 

— age, bsvrhapa 

—— man, boorha 

— woman, bodrhiya 

Olive, jélpaee,f 

‘To open, khol 

Opium, iifeem, f 

Opposite, rooburoo 

Order (arrangement), 

{| intizam 

| (command), hdSkm 
furman 

Origin, usl, 

| Owl, Ddlloo 

Own, upna 

Ox, byl 


P 
| Page of a book, sufi 
Pain. dookk 
| Paint, rung 
Pair, jora 
Palanquin, palkee, f 
Palm of the hand, bit 
heleo, f 
Palm-tree, tar 
-——— (fruit of the) 
|p turkoals D. mBdnjul 
Pan, pateela; (frying), 
| kurahee, f 
Paper, kayidiz 
Pardon, "ifoo 
Parrot, tota 
Partner, shireck 
Partridge, teetar 
To pass, gddzur 
Paste, le-ee, 
Patience, subr, f 
Pay, talib, 7: (monthly 
wages), durmahi 
Peace, sooth, f 
Peacock, mor 
Pearl, motee 
Peasant, raeevit (cor: 
ruptly pronounced riot) 
D, késmbe 
| Pen, ckiilim 
| Peuknife, ckaldmt&rash, 
a 


People, log 
Pepper, mirch 
Pepper (cayenne), lal 
Perhaps, shayud 
Permission, ijazat 
Person, shakis 
Petition, ‘urzee, / 
Petticoat, libunga 
| Pickles, achar 
Picture, tusweer, f 
Piece, todkra 
Pig, sooir, soor 
Pigeon, kabootur 
Pill, golee, f 
Pillar, khumbha; 
kham 
Din, dilfeenit 


D. 
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Pipe (tube), nilee, f 
—— (for playing on), 
bunsee, 7 
— (for water), ;purnali 
— (barrel), peepa 
—— (tobacco), chowga- 
nee, f 
apparatus for smok- 
ing tobacco through 
water) ,hddckckH, cka- 
liyan, gddrgddree, ¢ 
Pit, gurha; D, khora 
Place, juguh, f 


Plain’ (open space), my- | 
dan 


Plate, basin, burtun, ri- 
kabee, f, t-halee, f 
Plated(lacquered or gil:), 
mddlummi 

‘To play, khel 

——— (music), buja 

Pleasant, khddsh;  D. 
chukot 

Plough, hul; D. nagur 

To plough, jot 

Pocket, jeb, f 

Point, nok, ~ 

Poor, kangal, ghireeb 

Porter (labourer), muz- 
door, koolee 

(doorkeeper), dur- 
ban : 

Portmanteau, khoorjee,/ 

Possible, mddmkin 

Post (for letters), dak, 7, 
tuppal 

Pot (earthen), handee, f 

~—(of metal), butlohee 

Potato, aloo 

(sweet), rutnaloo 

Potter, kdSmhar 

‘To pour, dal 

Powder, bddknee, f 

To practise, mushck kar 
sadh 


To pray, ddd'a kar 
Pretty, Lhoob-soorut, na- 
255K 
Price, mol 
Pride, ghddroor 
Prince, shahzadi 
Princess, shahzadec, J, 
begum, f 
Prison, ckyd-khand, 
Prisoner, ckydee 
Profit, fa-ida, sood 
Proof, dulcel, 
To pull, khyneh, tan 
To punish, suza de 
Purse, t-hylee, £ 
‘To push, dhukka de 
‘To put, rukh, dhur 
To put on, puhin, pen 
8 


Q 
Quarter(one-fourth), pac, 
chowt-haee, f 
| Quay, ghat 
Queen, malik’, 4,begum, 
‘J. ranee, f 
| Question, s5dal 
Quick, jald 
Quiet, sakin 
Quite, modvtlick 


Rag, lutta 

To rain, barks 

Rainy season, birsat, 

To raise, d6t-ha 

Raisin, Kishmish, /,md5- | 
nuckek& ! 

Rat, chooa 

Raw, kucha i 

Razor, 5dstoork 

To read, purh 

Ready, tayyar, hazir 

Real, uslee, sucha 

To reap, kat 

Red, lal 

Reed, nul; D. toonga 

To refuse, rudd, kia 

Rein, bag, 7, lugam, f 

Relative (kinsman), rish- 
t&dar, siiga,ckurabutee 

To remain, rah 

To remember, yad-rukh 

To remind, yad-de 

To remove, surka 

Rent (hire), bhara,kiraya, 

— (lear) chak 

To repent, towhi kar 

Revenge, intickam 

Reward, ddjrut, f 

Rib, punjur 

Ribbon, puttee, 7, fecta 

Rice (the plant), dhan 

—~(cleared) chawal 

—“hoiled), bhat, £450- 
shka 


Rich, dowlutmund 
To ride, snwar ho 
Ridicule, hunsee, f 
Right (not wrong), d53- 
rOdst 
——{not left), dahina 
——Xdues), huck | 
Ring, ungoot-hee, 7 | 
Riot, hungama; D. gur- | 
bur 
Ripe, pukka 
To rise, 53t-h i 
River, nuddee, f, durya 
| Road, rah 
‘To roast, bhoon, kubah- 
kar 


To rob, chddra 
Robber, chor 
Robbery. chore 
' Rock, chutan 


| Scissors, ckynchee, 


; Roll(muster),ism-nawee- 


see, f 

To roll up, lupet 

Roof, chhut, 7; D. mu- 
gree, f 

Room, kot-bree, f, kum- 
ra 


Root, jur, ¢ 
Rope, russa, russe, f 
Rose, go0l 

Rough, khSdrkhddra 
Round, gol 

‘To row a boat, dand mar 
To rub, mut 

Ruby, la'l 

To run, dowr 

Rupee, roopiyat 


8 
Sacred, mddckuddus 
Saddle, zeon 
Sad, Gddas 
Safe, saliu 
Sailor, Lhilasee 
Sale, hikao 
——+by auction), neelam 
Salt, numuk 
Sand, baloo, f 
‘To save, bucha 
To say. kah, bol 
Scale (balance), tararo, 
— (of a fish) chhilka 
To scatter, p-hyla 
Scholar, shagird 
School, maktab 
Schoolmaster, 5dstad 


nh 
kiiturnee, f 

Scorpion, hichchboo 

To scratch, khddjla 

Sea, durya, sumddndur 

Season, fusl, f mowsim 

Secret, raz 

Sect, ckhowm, 

To see, dekh 

Seed, hee} 

To sell, bech, bench. 
(The word ‘to’ after 
‘sell’ is expressed by 
‘ke hat-h, 
of ;—as ‘merekhawind 
ke hat-h bechoge,” will 
you sell to my master? 
literally, to my mas- 
ter's hand) 

To send, bhej 


| To separate, jddda kar 


Serpent, samp 

Servant, nowkur, khid- 
mutgar, chakur 

To sew, see 

Shade, chhaon, f 

To shake, bila 

Shame, shurm, f 

Shape, soorut, 7 

Share, bant 


” to the hand | 
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To sharpen, tez kar, 
dhar de 
| To shave, moond, hija, 
mut kir 
| Shed, purchhutee, 7; D. 
gbdrsee, £ 
Sheep, bher bukra, buk- 
ree, f. (The two latter 
words properly signify 
a goat, although they 
are frequently used for 
a sheep) 
Sheet, chuddur, f, d&d- 
putta 
| (of paper), tao, 
wurck 
Shell, seepee, f 
Shepherd, bheree-hara : 
D. dhungur 
To shine, chumuk 
Shirt, ckimees 
Shoe, jootee, 
To shoot, mar 
Shop, dookan, f 
Shopkeeper, biniva 
Short, chhota 
Shot (small), chhurra 
Shoulder, kandha 
To show, dikha, butla 
‘To shut, bund-kar 
Side, janib, f; D. puk- 
hooa 
| Sight, nuzur, f 
Sign, isharit, f 
Silence, chosp 
Silk, reshum 
Silk-worm, reshum ka 
keera 
Silver, roopa. 
To sing, ga 
‘To sink, doob 
Sister, babin, 
| To sit, byt-h 
Size, undazii, deel 
Skin, chumra 
Sky, asman; D. gngun 
To sleep, so 
Sleeve, asteen, f 
Slice, phank, f 
Slow, ahista 
Small, chhota 
‘To smell, soongh 
Smoke, dhooax 
To sneeze, chheenk 
So, fiysa, yoor 
So much or many, itna 
Soap, saboon 
Society, sddhbut, / 
Soft, nurm 
Soldier, sipahee 
| Sole of the foot, tulwa 
Some, kd5chh 
Somebody, koee 
| Sometimes, kubhee knh- 
| hee 
Somewhere, kuheen 
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Son, beta, (in-law)damad 

Soul, rooh, f, jee 

Sound, awa, f 

Soup, shorbit, Joos 

Sour, khutta 

South, dakhin 

To sow, ho 

Spark, chingaree, / 

To speak, bol 

Spear, burchhee, f 

Spectacles, chashinak 

To spend, kurch kir 

Spider, mukree 

‘To spin, kat 

To spit, t-hook 

Spoon, chumeh’ 

Spot, chheet, dayh 

Spring (season), buhar 

—(of steel), kumanee, f 

—(of water), chushma; 

jhura 

Spy, jasoos 

Stable, istubul 

To stand, khura ho 

Star, tara, sitaré 

To start, chownk 

To steal, choora 

Step, ckudum 

Steward, khansaman 

Stick, lat-hee, Iukree 

To sting, dunk mar 

Stockings, j5drrab 

Stone, putt-hur; D. p- 
huttur . 

‘To stop, rah 

Storm, andhee 

Story (tale), bikayat, / 
nuckl, f, kuhanee, 7 

Straw, payal, f; pural,f 

Stranger, ujnubee . 

Strect, gulee, f 

‘Yo strike, mar 

Strong (powerful), cki- 
wee; (firm), mnzboot 

Sugar, Shukur, /, khana 

Summer, tabistan, 
dhoopkal 

Sun, aftab 

Sunshine, dhoop, / 

To sweep, jhar 

To swell, p-hool 

To swim, tyr 

To swing, jhool 

Sword, tulwar, f 


T 

Table, mez, f 

Tail, dom, 7 

‘Tailor, durzee 

To take, le 

To talk, bol, bat-kir 

Taste, mazit 

To taste, cheekh ; 
chak 

Tea, cha, f 

Teapot, ciia-dan 


Dy 


| To teach. sikha 
To tear, p-har 
To tell, Kuh, krubur de 
' ‘Pemple (Mahonimedan), 
miisjid. 7 
(Hindon) dewal 
Tent, dera tumboo 
(small), bechoba 
Thanks, shookr 
Thick, mota 
Thief, chor 
Thing, cheez, f 
To think, simijh 
Thirsty, pyasa 
| Thorn, kanta 
Throat, gula 
‘To throw, dal 
Thumb, ungoot-ha 
To thunder, gurnj 
To tie, bandh, bund kir 
Tiger, bag, sher 
Tiine, wackt 
| Tin, ‘ckali’ee, 
heel 
‘Tired, t-huka, mandé 
To toast, senk 
Tobacco, td3mbakoo 
Tomb, ckitbar, 
| ‘To-morrow, kul; 
suban 
Tongue, jeebh, 
Tooth, dant 
Top. sir 
Tortoise, kuchhwa; D. 
tanbel 
To touch, chhoo 
Towel, distmal 
Tower, b8drj 
‘Town, shihr, 
piittan 
Trap, kul, f 
Traveller, modsafir 
‘Tray, khanch’ 
‘Treasury, khuzank 
‘Tree, durukht; D. jhar 
Trial, imtihan 
To trot (a horse), dddlkee 
chul 
‘Trousers,izar, /shuri'ec 
7, shulwar 
"rue, sfich 
‘Trunk (box), sindoock | 
(of a tree) por, f | 
——(proboseis)soon'l, 7 | 
‘To try (endeavour)ekusd 
kur, si’ee kir 
—— (investigate), tun- 
ckeeh kir | 
| ‘Tune, rag 1 
Turban, pugree, / 
To turn, p-hir; 
p-hir 


Sy Rute 


dD. 


niigir, 


(act. | 


U 
Umbrella, chhata, chhu- 
tree, 


Uncle (paternal), chucha 
—— (maternal), mamoo 
Unripe, kucha 

Useful, kam ka 

Useless, be-fa-tda 


v 

Veil, bddrekit 

Vein, rug, # 

Velvet, mukimul 

Victory, fut-h, ghulbi, jy 
ject. 

Village, bustee, f, gaov 

Vinegar, sirki 

Visit, modlackat, f, dur- 
sun 

Voice, awaz, f 

Vulture, giddh; D. run- 
geet 


w 
Wages, durmaha 
To wait, rah 


| To wake, jag: (avt.) juga 
| Wall, deewar, f 


To want, chah, mang. 

Warm, gurm 

To wash, dho 

Watch (time-piece), glu 
ree, f; D. ghurlyal: 
(space of three hours), 
pubur 

To keep watch, chowkee 
de, puhra kar 

Water, panee, m 

Water-carrier, bihishtee 

Wave, mow), f 

Wax, mom 

Way (road), rah, f 

Way (manner), tarih, 7 

Weather, mowsim. 
ayyam 

Wedding, shadee,f, byah 

To weep, ro 

‘To weigh, tol 

West,maghrib,puchhum 

Wet, bheega 

Wheat, gehoon 

Wheel, pahiya, chak 

When, (relatire) jab; 
(inter.) kab? 


The Cardinal Numbers 
1 


2 Do. 

3 Teen. 

4 Char. 

5 Panch. 
6 Chha. 
7 Sat. 

8 At-h. 


12 Bara. 
13 Ter’. 
14 Chowda, 
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Where, i(relative) jahan ; 
' Ginter.) khan ¢ 
Which ? kown ? 
| White, sufed 
man, gora 
| Who, (rel.) jo; (énter.) 
kown? 
| Why ? kis-waste? kyoon 
| Wide, chowra 
i Widow, rand, f 
| Wife, joroo, f 
| Wild, jungulee 
| To win, ject 
| Wind, héwa, ; D. bara 
| Window, khirkee, * 
Wine, shirab, 
| Wing, pur; D. pukhota 
Winter, jara 
|'Po wipe, ponchh 
| To wish, chah 
Woman, rindce, f, “ow- 
rut, f; D. baekoo, 1 
Wood (forest), jingal 
—- (timber), lukree. 7 
Wool, oon, f; D. ron 
Woollen cloth, banat 
Word, bat, f, lufs 
Work, kam, kar 
Workman, kareegur 
World, dod ya, f, 
mandan 
Worm, keera 
To be worth, ckeemut 
rukh 
Wrist, kulaee, J; 
munkut, f 
To write, likh 


dD. 


D. 


Yard (court), ungun 

—— (mesure, guz 

Year, bars, sal 

Yearly, har-baras 

Yellow, peela, zurd 

Yes, han, ho 

Yesterday, kil 

Yoke, jooa; D. kandee,f 

Young, jawan 

Youth, jawanee, / 
(young man), j8- 


Pundra. 
Sola. 
Sutra. 
Uth ri. 
6dnees. 
Bees. 
Tees. 
Chalees. 
Puchas. 
Sat-h. 

| Suttur. 
| 80 Ussee. 

| 90 Nawwe. 
! 100 Sow or Sy. 


AND BATHING AND HEALTH RESORTS OF THE WORLD. 


Numbers beyond 20 are commonly reckoned by 
scores (koree). Examples—' Ek koree panch,’ one 
score five, or 25; ‘teen koree pundra,’ tuee score 
“fifteen, or 75. Numbers after twenty are also 
formed by the addition of the unit, having the 
particle ‘pur,’ above, prefixed. As— 

Bees pr ek, 21 j Tees par ek, BL 
Bees par do, 22 Chalecs pir teen, 43, &¢. 


The Collective are— 
Gunila, @ set of 4. 
Gahee, « s+t of 5. 
Bessee, or Korce, @ score. 
Chaleesa, a set of 40, | 
Sow, or Sykra, 100, ! 


Huzar, 1000 

Lakh(a‘lac,")a hundred 
thousant 

Kitror, ten millions, 


The Ordinal are— 


Puhla, or P-hyla, first. 
Doosra, second. 
‘Teesra, third. Chhat-ha, sizth. 
And 80 on, by adding (generally) the 
‘wan’ to the ordinal number. 


Chowt-ha, 


fourth. 
Panchwan, jist 


The Fractionals are— 


Pao, or Chowt-haee, —_« quarter. 
Adba, half. 

Powne, minus one-fourth. 
Siwa, plus one-fourth. 
Sarhe, plus one-half, 
Derh, one and a half. 
Urhaee, tio ant a hal) 


a quarter to three o'elo 

a quarter past three, 

three anda half rupees. 

half-past one o'clock, 

to “hundred and” firty 
rupees. 


Powne teen phunte, 
Sawa teen ghunte, 
Sarhe teen roopy, 
Derh ghunte, 
Arhaee sow rodpy, 


Division or Tre, 
Toom'a rat, Thursday, 
Joom'a, Friday, 

Sancechir, Saturday. 


Itwar, Suntay. 
Peer, sfontay. 
Mangal, Tuesday, 
Boodh, Wedneslay. 


The ‘Hindoo year corresponds nearly with our 
own. The following are their months, and the 
degree in which they correspond with ours :— 
Bysakh, beginning from the 9th to the 18th of April 

anit lasting to the 9th or lth of May. 


Seth, Mau—June. 
Asarh, dune—July. 

Sawin July—August, 
Bhodon, August —September, 
Kooar, or Asin, September—October. 
Kartik, Octob-r-—Norembe 
Aghun, November—December, 
Poos, December—January. 
Magh, - January— February. 
P-halgoon, February—March, 
Chyt, March—April. 


‘The Mahommedans consider sunset to be the 
close of day, and that the next day commences 
mediately after. 


j , The Mahommedan year contains only 


| dred and tifty-four days. 
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three hun- 
The following are the 


| names of the Arabian months :— 


|. Moohdrrdim, 
2. Sufur. 

. Rabee'-3al Aww, 
|. Ribce'-dis-sanee. 
Jamad-ul-aw wa 
Jiunad us-sance. 


16. 
1 


“6. Ri 


8. Sha'ban. 
9 Ramizan. 
Shiwwal. 
. Zee-cki'di, 
. Zee-hijja. 


‘Tue Foras or Appress. 


| + Ap,’ your honours ‘Sahib,’ sir: *Hazrit,' your 


‘ Ajiz,’ weak 


worship; * Maharaj,’ your highness; * Bundi,’ slave; 
vson; or *Fidwee,’ devoted servant. 


| The most useful Conjunctions and Interjections 


are:— 


Owr, and. 
Ki, that, for, &e. 
Agar, i) 


A 


Lekin, but. 


Pir, but. 

Bhee, also. 

Shabash, bravo, 
Chhee, fie! 
Khuburdar, take care, 


CONVERSATIONAL PHRASES, 
The Verb mostly ends the sentance, 


| How are you to-day 
How do you do, sir 
' 


j Praise be to God (my 
| health) is very good 
Health to your honour! 
I present uy respects 
| 


Good-bye (literally, may 
God be your protector!) 

Come near 

| Make a sign for him to 
come hither 

There is a pain in my 
head 

She is deaf and dumb 


{It will be (necessary) for 
you to go along with ine 

Go and ask how he is to- 
day 

Has the fever abated or 
not 


| He ts worse to-day 

1 am now quite well 
| again 

Peace (or safety)! 

Be careful! 

What is your command? 
| Don't forget 

Remain silent 

Don't make a noise 

Go quickly 

No matter 


Who is that? 
What is this? 


aj t05m kyse ho? 

ap ka mizaj kysa hy? 
(literally, Of your 
honour health what 
1s?) 

ulhumdd5-lillah, buh- 
Sot uchchha hy 

huzrat silamat 

bundugee urz 
hoon 

Khooda hafiz! 


kurta 


nuzdeek ao 

idhur — ane-ka 
karo 

bumare sir men durd 
hy 

wOdh buhree owr goon- 
gee hy 

humare sat-h todmhen 
jana hoga 

Jao _owrpoochho ki 
woh aj Kysa hy 

tup men kédchh tude 
feef hooee hy’ ki nii- 
heen ? 

aj ziyad& beemar hy 

ub my2 ne p-hir koob 
aram paya hy 

silam! 

‘huburdar ho 

hookin kya hy? 

bhooliyo mut 

chodp ruho 

Shor mut kiiro 

juldce jao 

kodchh médzayuck’ ni 
heen 

Wooh kown hy? 

yih kya hy? 


ishard 
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Call for the palanquin 

What use is there in that? 

This is wonderful news 

She is very impudent 

He is a blockhead 

Go away—you are dis- 
missed 

Don't ¢o there again 

Have a little patience 

Listen 

Let it alone 

Why are yon laughing 
without reason? 

Seek for it 

Clean these things 

Who are you? 

What is your name ?- 

What do you want? 

What is the matter? 

What is your meaning ? 

Who is that? 

I don't know (literatty, 
to me is not known) 

What use is there in that? 

What is the name of this 
village? 

Do you know this man? 


Make haste 
Do you smoke? 


Why does he not come? 


That is enough 
It is the same thing 
Go away 

Who told you this? 


Where is 
country ? 

He is a great rogue 

Bring ink, pen, aud paper 


your native 


Where is his shop? 
‘This is very bad cloth 


‘This cloth is very thick 
How long is this cloth ? 


What is the total of your 
account? 

What is the price of these 
things? 

What is the difference be- 
tween these two? 

Have these things come 
from Europe? 

Which is the best of these 
two 

Call the tailor 

Make me a coat 


What Is the price of thts? 
Will you sell it to me 
(iteratty.intomy hand)! 


palkee mungao 
ods men kya fa-ida hy? 
yih ujub &Aubur hy 
wooh bitree gidstakh hy 
wooh he-woockoof hy 
chule jao—rdokhsut hy 


wuhan p-hir mut jao 

zurra subr kro 

sidno 

rhune de 

he subub kyoon huxste 
ho? 

B5sko vhoondho 

cheezen saf kéro 

tom kown ho? 

toomhara nam ky 

toom hya chahte ho 

kya hy 

toomhara trad kya hy ? 

wooh kown hy? 

modjhe  ma'loom 
naheen 


hy? 


| 
dds men kya fa-tda hy? 


is bustee ka nam kya 
hy? 

Is aime ko 185m jante 
ho? 

juldee kro 

toom hodckcki pect & 
ho? 

kis-waste wOdh niheen 
ata? 

bus hy 

ekhee hy 

chule jao (or roskhsut) 

kis-ne todmse yeh bat 
kahee? 

toombara wutun kuhan 

t 

wooh sukht budzat hy 

duwat, ckulum, kay/u- 
zlao 

35s kee dookan kuhan 
hy? 

yih) buhdst shurab 
kupra hy 

yih kupra bura mota by 

yih kupra kita lumba 
hy 

kya 
hare hisab kee 

kya ckeemut 
cheezen kee? 

kya furcka hy in donon 
men? 

we cheezen Wilayut se 
acen hyn? 

in donon men kownsa 
achcha hy ¢ 

durzee ko bddlao 

ek kédrtee mere waste 
banao 

1s ka mol kya hy? 

humare hat-h hechoge ? 


hy 


What is the lowest price? 
| I will give you just half 


| 1 wish to go out 
i 
Where shall we stop to- 

night? 

Having lifted these things 
out of the palanquin, 
bring them 

Is it known to you at all 

| where they have gone? 


There is no end of thy 
chattering 
| Say that again 
Speak easy Hindustani 
Who is that European ? 
Can you speak English ? 


| What sort of dispute is 

between you two ¥ 

| What do you say? 

|I was not speaking to 

you 

Speak slowly 

Speak distinctly (separa- 

| _ ting your words), then 
Speak without ceremony 

He speaks fluently 

| He tells me one story, and 

you another. Would 

that I could speak to 

| them myself! 


Bring water for drinking 
This is very good fruit 


Bring 
water 
Make the water very cold 


some wine and 


Sprinkle a little water 
This is very good bread 


Is anything for eating 
and drinking to be got 
there? 

At the time of luncheon 
provide everything for 
four or five gentlemen 


| Shut the door 

| Open the door 

, Extinguish the candle 

| Go out of the house 

| Wash your hands 
Bring a little cold water 


| There is no oil in the lamp 
Whose house is this ? 
Who lives there? 

| Brush my hat and coat 

\ Take away)this bundle 
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nilidyut kont niol kya 
hy? 

myn t8omhen sirf iska 
‘ddha dunda 

myn bahir jaya chahte 
hoon 

aj kee rat hum kuhan 
ruhenge ¢ 

palkee men se ye chec- 
zen obtha lai 


100m kokddchh ma'loom 
hy ke wé kuban giye 
hyn? 

tere bukne kee intiha 
niheen 

wooh phir kuho 

sulees Hindustan! bolo 

wooh Gora kown hy ? 

td0m Ungrezee bol suk 
te ho? 

tdi donon men kysee 
lurace hy? 

tom kya kiihte? 
vn t83m se nilheen 

bolta t-ha 

rub rulike bolo 

bol bol jodda kar bolo 
to hum sum-jhenge 

be tukulloof bolo 

woh sulasutse bolta hy 

woh mddjh-se ek bat 
kihta hy, owr tom 
kddchh owr hee kahte 
ho. Kash ki myn ap 
don se bol sukta! 

peene ka panee lao 

yih buhdot éhoob mews 
hy 

kddchh shirab panee 
lao 

panee khoob t-hunda 
kitro 

t-hora panee chhirko 

yth buhddt uchchhee 
rotee hy 

wuhan kédehh khane 
pecne ki cheez 
miltee hy ? 

tifin ko Wuckt, panch 
char sahib on ke 
waste saman ty-yar 
karo 

durwazi bund kuro 

durwaza kholo 

buttee bodjhao 

ghur se niklo 

upne hat-h dho-o 

t-hora sa thunda panee 
Ino - 

chirayh men tel naheew 
hy 

yih-kiska ghur hy ? 

wuhan kown rahta hy ? 

topce owr kBdrtee jharo 

is gut-ree ko le-chulo ! 
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Open the lock of that 
door 

There is no lock to this 
box 

‘Take this couch into the 
other room 

Send them to my house 


Where do you live? 
Mend this sleeve 


Are you the owner of that 
house ? 

Come, take off my boots 

Raise the Venetian blinds 

What sort of animal ts 
this? 

Whose horse is that ? 

A wasp has stung me 


‘There are many fies here 


Drive away the files 
Is_this horse Arabian, 
Persian, or English ? 

‘The sky is very clear 

It is just now raining 

Sct up something for pro- 
tection from the sun- 
shine 

‘The sunshine has become 
very oppressive 

Hold up the unbrella 

What Is the hour? 

I am not at leisure 

It is late 

How many days since did 
you receive this intelli- 
gence? 

Why are you spending 
your time in idleness 7 

How long have you been 
in that gentleman's ser- 
vice? 


dds durwaze ka ckOOfil | 
kholo 

is sundoock men ekbofl | 
naheen hy 

doosre kol-hree men is 
pulung ko lejao 

vonko — Iumare 
bhejdo 

tom kuhan rubte ho? 

is astern kee murum- 
mut karo 

tidm G03 ghur ke malik 
hot 

i 


ghur 


ao, moze ditaro 


jhilmil d6thao 


yih kownsa janwir by 


wooh kiska ghora hy? 

humko ek birnee ne 
dunkmara hy 

yuhan 
khiyan hyn 

mukkhiyan hanko 

yihghora‘Takee.ya Far- 
see, 

asman khoob saf hy 

ubhee burusta hy 

k6dchh dhoop ke bachat 
ke waste khura kuro | 


Ahoop buhdst tez hooee | 
hy 

chhata Iugao 

ghuree kyn hy ? 

fddrsut ndheen 

der hooee 

kitne did hoo ki toom 
heu yah khubur milec? 


tovim kyoon upna wack 
gleatiut se kal-te ho? 

kub se déssahib ke yuba 
nowkur ruhe ho ? 


On Risine. 


Is anyone there? 

What o'clock is it? 

‘Three has struck, sir 

Well, I shall rise 

Bring my clothes 

Where is my shirt, stock- 
ings, shoes, coat, neck- 
cloth, buttons, breast- 
pin, waistcoat, trousers? 


Bring water to wash my 
hands and face 

Give me the tooth-brash 
and tooth-powder 

Bring soap and a towel 

Pour water over my whole 
body 

Bring the dressing-box 


koce hy ? 

kitne ghunte buje? 

teen buja, sahib 

bhula, myn dothunga 

mere kupre lao 

tneree ckumees, moz 
jootee, kodrta, gid- 
loobund, — ghisnr/ee, 
seenaband, — kumrec | 
ungurkha, tzar_ku-! 
han hy? 


hat-h modnb dhone ka) 


panee lao 
miswak owr munjun do | 


saboon owr roomal lao 

mere tutnam budun pur 
panee v/alo 

mddckaba lao 


buhoot = muk- | 


va Ungrezee hy ¢ | 


This razor is very blunt 


Bring the strap 
| Give me my slippers 
Tie this 

| Loosen that 
‘They are too heavy 

| Brawn my hat 

| Where is the comb ? 

Give these clothes to the 
washerman 
Has the tailor 

my new clothes 
| Clean these boots 


brought 


See that there fs no rep- 

| tile in them 

'Give me my boots and 
spurs 


"Is the horse ready 7 
Yes, sit 
; Put'the saddle on well 


Take up the stirrup one 
hole 

| Let the stirrup down two 
holes 

‘Tighten the girth 

| Give me the whip 

Keep out of the way; 
perhaps he may kiek 

| Hold the bridle til Jam 

| fairly mounted 


| Groom! come hither 
; Hold the horse 
He does not go casy 


; Put all his furniture to 
rights 
i Why does 
| stumble so? 
amine his hoofs 
rhaps there may be a 
+ stone in them 
Walk him about 
| You are not to give the 
| horse water just now, 
| _ while he fs so warm 
Take the horse into the 
stable 
Get the carriage ready 
Drive quickly 
straight forwards 
‘Turn to the right 
| ‘Turn to the left 
Go a little slower 
! Stop, stop! 
| Whose house is that? 
Speak loud 
I shall call at this gentle- 
man’s louse 


the horse 


On Rinne 
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yih ddstdork, buhddt 
keSnd hy 

chumofee lao 

papoosh do 

ise bandho 

base Kholo 

we buré-t bhare hy 

meree topee ko j 

kuilghee kuhaw hy ? 

ye kupree dhobee ko do 


durzee merentye kupre 
laya hy? 

in (chumre ke) mozon 
ko saf kuro. 

dekho ki d0n men koee 
keera inukora naho 

moze kantor sumet 
him ko do 


6 Ovr. 


ghora ty-yar hy ¢ 

han, sahib 

uchchhee-turha zeen 
bandho. 

tikab ko ek kuree ke 
ehhed bhur kum kuro 

rikab do kurce ke chhed 
bhur Iumbee kuro, 

tung khyncho 

chabook do 

rusie se kinnre ho; 
shayud wooh lat mare 

lugani thambo jub tuk 
myn uchchhee-turuh 
suwar nit ho-oon 

sa-ces! idhur ao 

ghora pukro 

wooh subuj chulta n&- 
heen 

sub saz dds ka t-heek 
kuro 

ghora kvoon aysa t-ho- 
khur leta hy? 

35s ke som dekho 

shayud dn men koce 
putt-hur ho 

Bose (uhlao 

ub ghore ko pan 
dena, jub tuk ki 
gurm ruhe 

ghore ko istubul men 

ojao 

ty-yar kuro 

juldee hanko 

secdha age chule jio 

dahne p-hiro 

bacn p-hiro 

zurrit ahiste chulo 

ruho, ruho! 

wooh kis ka ghur hy? 

pidkarke bolo 

my is sahib ke yuhan 
javonga 
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Ask if the gentleman 
(lady) is at home or not 


Give my compliments to 
your master 

I shall new go home 

We are hungry 
thirsty 

Has Captain Orr returned 
from parade? 

No, sir 

When he comes. 
bring breakfast 


and 


then 


poochho ki sahib (bee- 
bee) ghur men hyn ki 
na-heen 

35m upne sahib se mera 
salam kuhna 

ubhee ghur ko jroonga 

hum bhookhe pyase hy 


Kaptan Orr sahib ckit- 
wa'id se p-hir aya? 

nitheen, sahih 

jub wooh awe, 
hazree lao 


tub 


Art tHe BerakFast TABLE. 


Bring breakfast 

Bring warm water 

Is the water boiling? 
Make tea 

Where is the tea? 
Give me a cup of coffee 


Where is the sugar ? 

Give me a clean cup and 
saucer 

Boil some eggs 

Don't let them 
hard + 

Place the coffee-pot on 
that side 

Place the teapot here 

Come hither 

Bring the cold meat in the 
twinkling of an eye 

Give me a knife 

Bring a fork 

‘This butter is excessively 
bad 

Continue 
punkha 

‘These eggs are not fresh 

Bring a spoon 

Give me a knife 

Is that milk or cream ? 


become 


moving the 


Bring the newspapers 

‘Toast some bread 

Tell your master that 
breakfast is ready 

Give that gentleman a 
chair 

Hand bread to that gen- 
tleman 

Give me the butter 

Has the moonshee come ? 

Yes, sir 

very well 
‘Take away all the things 


haziree lao 

gurm p'nee lao 

pance khowlta hy ? 

cha bunao 

cha kuhan hy? 

ek pivala ckuhwi hum- 
ko do 

misree kuhan hy ? 

ek saf piyala owr 
thalce humko do 

koédchh un-/e d6balo 

Bonhen sukét hone n& 
do 


ckuhw4-dan 30s turuf{ 


rakho 
cha-dan yuhan rukho 
idhur ao 
t-hunda — gosht, 
marte, lao 
ek chhidree do 
ck kanta lao 
yih mukkhun nihayut 
khurab hy 
punkha hilate ruho 


ye urde tnze muheen 

ek chumchii lao 

ek chhddree do 

wooh ddoodh hy, ya 
mulaee ? 

ukhbar ke kagiuz lao 

kdSchh rotee senko 

sahib se kuho ki haziree 
ty-yar hy 

35s sahib ko ek kadrsce 
do 

rofee 368 sahib ko do 


mukkhun do (muska) 
m@dnshee sahibaya hy? 
han sabi 

buhBot uchchha 

sub cheezen le-jao 


pul! 


Is dinner on the table? 

Put the soup near me 

Aclean plate, knife, fork, 
spoon, salt, mustard, 
vinegar, pepper 


A hot-water plate 

Some bread. potatoes, 
greens, cabbage, tur- 
nips, carrots, cucum- 

| bers 

| What do you call that 
vegetable ? 

I want beef (literally, 
cow's flesh) 

| Bring mutton, pork, veal, 
venison 


Give me fish, fowl, wild- 
fowl. hare, partridge, 
duck, turkey, ham 


Give me some curry 

Bring the rice 

Bring some wine and 
water 


Is there any mango fish ? 
| Bring me some mango 
fish 


! Are the beefsteaks ready ? 


Bring me some pila 
‘This meat is overdone 


Tell the cook to beware of 
this cireumstance in 
| _ future 
What fruits are in season 
(ripe) jnst now ? 
Bring mea custard-apple, 
| plantain, pine-apple,&c. 
Retiease 
| Ts my bed rendy ? 


Brush the mosquito cur- 
tain well, that no mos- 
quito may remain 

| Tam unwell, donot awake 

me early 


| 

| Wake me very early in 

| the morning’ 

Send the dog-keeper to 
me at daybreak 
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AT DINNER. 


khana mez pur aya? 

shorba mere pas Tukho 

ek safrikabee,chhdoree, 
kanta chumehs, nu- 
muk, race, sitki, mi- 
reh 

gurm panee ka basun 


kédehh rotee, aloo, sag. 
kurmkulla shaljam, 
gajur, kheere 

bos turkarl ko kya 
kuhte ho? 

gae ka gosht chahta 
hoon 


bher ka gosht, soo-ur 
ka gosht, buchhre ka 
gosht, hirun ka gosht 
lao 

muchhlee, méirgh, jun- 
gulee méirgh, khur- 
gosh, teetur, modr- 
ghavee, fcelmiorgh. 
ran, hum ko do 

thora’sa sali.n do 

Ahooshka lao 

kééchh shurah 
lao 

koee tupsee muchhiee 
hy? 

thoree-see —tupsec- 
muchhlee mere waste 
lao 

gae ke gosht kee phan- 
ken ty-var hyn? 

thora-sa poslao lao 

yih gosht ziyadé puka 
hy 

bawurchee se knho ki 
age is hat se hoshyar 
ruhe 

kown kown  p-hul 
wuckt pukke hyn? 

ek shireefa, kela, anin- 
nas (wilyhyrit) lao 


pance 


ro Rest. 
mera bichhowna ty-yar 
hy? 
musuhree sob jharo, 
jo muchchhur nd 
ruhe 
myn beemar hoon, 
modjhe siwere mut 
jugao 
him ko buree fajr jagao 


kBotte-wale ko noor ke 
turke mere pas bhejo 
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ROUTE 32. 


LONDON TO BOMBAY, 


OVERLAND (VIA BRINDISI, MARSEILLES, TRIESTE, OR GENOA), OR BY ALL-SEA RoUTE. 


London to Brindisi by P.&O. Express, leaving 
P. and 0. London Friday evening. 
Mail Route, From Brindisi by expres: if 
ia day midnight, connecting at Port Said with 
Brindisi. outward mer from London, arriving 
Bombay, Friday (14th day, J 
{| London to Marseilles by P.&O. Marseilles 
P.andO. || — Express, leaving London Thursday, arriving | | 
Steamer from {| Marseilles Friday morning. Steamer leaves | 
Marseilles. | Marseilles 10 04.m. Friday, arriving Bombay | | 
Friday following (15th day). | 
—— U 
P.and 0. {| London (Tilbury), depart every Friday, calling |) 
Steamer from at Gibraltar, Marseilles, Port Said, and 
London. || Aden, arriving Bombay, Friday (2ist day). | J 
(| London to Marseilles, via Calais or Boulogne. |) 
Mossageries | From Marseilles by | Messageries, Maritimes || 
Steamer from 4 Steamer, monthly, on Wednesday, Leave | | 
Marseiii 11 London ‘every fourth Tuesday ; arrive Bom- 
85. (| bay, Thursday (16th day). J 
Austrian-Lloyd { London to Vienna and Trieste. | if 
Steamer from {| From Trieste, by Anstrian-Lloyd Steamer, |/ 
Trieste. two or three times monthly. | 
\ bee U 
jocietd a 
Nazionale di { ; London to Genoa, via Paris, or via Basle, iF 
zi |) From Genoa by Societd Nazionale Steamer, 
Marittimi { Leave London léth of month; arrive Bom: 
bay 3rd following month (19th day). 


\3 


P. and O. Fares subject to 
0%, surtax. 
‘are: London to Bombay via Brin- 
disi, rail and sleeping car in- 
cluded, Ist Saloon, £57 10s. 2d. 


1 London (o Marseilles, by 
©. Express, £9 10s, 2d. 
nlingry express, via Calais, 
2d. and £4 198. 11 
nd and class. From Mar? 
seilles to Bombay, £42 and £48, 
Ist saloon; £30 and £36, 2nd 

saloon. 


Fare: London to Bombay, 1st 


saloon, £46 & £52; 2nd saloon, 
£32 and £38. 


Fare: London to Bombay, via 
Marseilles, rail included, Ist 
class, £57 4s,; 2nd class, £41 
1s. ‘From Marseilles, £52 Iés, 


and £39 1 


Fare: London to Bombay, inclu- 
ding rail to Trieste, travelling 
by Simplon Express, £42 68: 
From Trieste, 1st class, £33 68.: 
2nd class, £23 6s. 


are: London to Bombay, via 
pe rail included, 1st cla: 


. 9; And class, £33 


British India Line 
Cit; 


Orient Line from. 


Norddeutscher Lloyd Line from Southampton to Co! 
Also by Anchor, Henderson, and Clan Lines from Liver 
The days vary from time to time. L 


Caloutta may be r 


Delhi.—A Special 
Madras.— 


Umballa.—A speci 
Calcutta may alao be reached by P. 


PRINCIPAL ALL SEA ROUTES. 
Bibby Line from Lp ecagd and Marseilles to Colombo, £42, Rangoon £50, and Southern India. 


4 days. 
8 from London to Colombo, Madras, and Calcutt 


and Hall Lines from Liverpool to Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi, £37 10s. 
Nederland Line from Southampton to Colombo, £50. 


Fortnightly. 
from £39 12s 


London to Colombo and Tuticorin, 


bo, £57 4s. 


See the Ste: 


reached in ba hours hy the ¢ 
the East Indian Railways 
Tickets for this speci: 
Bombay to Calcutta, £6 12s. 1d. 
Corridor Train will he run wee 
the arrival of the Mail Steamer at Bombay. 


with the arriving Mail Steamers. 
Umballa being reached in 32 hours, 


(alternate Saturdays), in about 32 days; 


Every 


£37 10s. At regular intervals. 
very 10 days. 


Fortnightly. 
,Forenightly. 
lasgow, 
sements in “Bradshaw's Guides.” 


‘rain of the Gt. Indian Peninsula and 
hich is run in connection with the Inward Mail Steamers, 
train issued at the P. & O. C 


‘o.'8 London Offices. Rail fare, 


also by Direct Steamers. 
iy during certain periods of the year in connection with 


A weekly postal express train also runs from Bombay to Madras (in 26 hours) in connection 
i Tickets obtainable at the P. & O. Co.'s Ottices. 
inl train (the Punjab, Express) is despatched after arrival of steamer at Bombay, 


&O. Steamer from London direct, leaving Royal Albeit Dock fortnightly 
or by British India Co.'s Steamers, leaving 


London ferent (Saturdays), in about 34 days, the steamers of the latter Company 


a call at 


107 sures) ‘ 


adras (about 30 days from London). 
. Co.'s Steamer, Ist class, £37 10s, to £41 10n.; 2nd class, £27 10s, 


Fare: London to Calcutta, by 


to £30 (with 
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LONDON TO BOMBAY AND COLOMBO, 
VIA GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, PORT 
SAID, AND ADEN. 

Travellers 
issued by the Company by whose line they 
propose to travel. 


The distance to Gibraltar is 1,300 sea miles, l 


which is done in 5 days, an average of 260 miles 
a day. This average will bring us on the first 
day half-way down the Channel; second day, 
to middle of Bay of Biscay ; third, about Cape 
Finisterre ; fourth, near Lisbon; fifth, Gibral- 
tar; 
railway. 
Leaving Tilbury, the steamer passes down 
the river to the Nore, between Sheerness and 
* Shoeburyness ; thence, among the sands in the 
mouth of the Thames, to Margate and the 
North Foreland; round to Ramsgate and the 
Downs anchorage, between Deal and the Good- 
win Sands. Past South Forcland to Dover and 
its Castle, with Calais and Boulogne on the 
French side, 20 to 25 miles off. Hence the course 
and distance down Channel to the mouth or 
“Chops " are about W. (by compass), 300 miles. 
Past Dungeness, Hastings, and Eastbourne, near 
Beachy Head. Portsmouth and Southampton 


(the former starting point of the P. & O. Co.'s | 


lines) are inside the Isle of Wight. Portland 


Bill, and the Start, near Dartmouth, are left on | 


the starboard hand, with the Eddystone off Ply- 
mouth. The Lizard beyond Falmouth is the 
last portion of England seen by outward-bound 
ships. 

Pass Ushant Light, off which Howe's Battle 
was fought, lst June, 1704, and across the Bay 
of Biscay. 

The vessel generally approaches near that bold 
yet beautiful point of land Cape Finisterre, lat. 
42° 57’ N., long. 9° 6’ W.; then hugs the rocky 


and picturesque shore, studded with lighthouses, : 


erected on small islands and headlands, inter- 
spersed with pretty white villages. Next, Vigo 
Bay is passed, and not long after, but scarcely 
visible, Operto, the second city in Portugal. Then 
the Burlings or Burlengas Rocks. Mafra, with its 
convent, magnificent church, and palace, is 


clearly discernible with a telescope. The Convent | 


of Our Lady stands on a wild, precipitous, and 
rugged rock, 2,500 feet high. The Heights of 


should procure the hand-book : 


with almost as much regularity as a | 
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| Torres Vedras next appear, memorable for the 
lines constructed by the Duke in the Peninsular 
War of 1810. Soon afterwards we sight Cape 
Roca, or the Rock of Lisbon, a most striking 
unshapely mass, near the mouth of the Tagus ; 
up which stands, on seven hills, like the Pontifical 
capital, the city of Lisbon. 


To the south stands the lighthouse, on that 
curious headland Cape Espichel, which is singu- 
| larly stratified and marked. The steamer now 
rapidly passes by the receding land, and shortly 
afterwards nears Cape St. Vincent, celebrated for 
Lord St. Vincent's naval victory of 14th 
February, 1797, when Nelson captured the San 
Josef. It then skirts the Bay of Cadiz, during 
the crossing of which no land is visible until we 
| Sight Cape Trafalgar, memorable for the victory 
| and death of Nelson on the 2ist October, 1805. 
Soon afterwards the vessel enters the Gut of 
Gibraltar, and then the Mediterranean Sea, by a 
Strait between the Atlas group, 12,000 feet high, 
| on the African side, and the Sicrras of Andalusia, 
‘on the Spanish shore; the Rock of Gibraltar 
| 0 miles distant) being in sight. The water, 
| heretofore of a deep blue colour, becomes green 
| as an emerald. A strong current sets in from 
the Atlantic. Then past Europa Point to 


i GIBRALTAR, 


| 80 called from “ Jebel” (mountain) and Tarik, 
the name of the Moorish General who captured 
it; Mons Calpe of the ancients. On the African 
Coast opposite is Jebel Musa, otherwise Apes’ 
| Hill, the Mons Abyla of the ancients. AREA, 
! 1} square mile; lat. 36° 7’ N.; long. 5° 21 W. 
! “POPULATION (1911), 25,370, including about 
| 6,000 troops. 
HOTELS : 
Victoria. 
| GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—Sir A. Hunter, G.C.B. 
{UNITED STATES ConsUL.—R. L. Sprague, Esq. 
Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Waterford 
Street. 
Money.—English money is the official 
currency, but Spanish money circulates widely. 
CONVEYANCES.—Cabs: Fares from 6d. the 
course ; per hour, 1s, 6d. Boats: 1s. 6d. to or 
from the steamers (56lbs. luggage free). 
ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE.—Cathedral. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—St. Andrew's. 
Enouise Docrors, (DENTISTS, AND CHEMISTS. 


Grand; Bristol; Cecil; Paris ; 
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CivBs.—Gibraltar; Garrison Library ; Polo, 
Lawn Tennis, Golf (Algeciras), Cricket Clubs, ete. 


Gibraltar was taken A.D. 711 from the 
Spaniards by the Moorish leader Tarik, from 
whom it derives its name. The Spaniards re- ; 
captured it in 1333 and 1462, and held it till its 
capture by the English under Sir George Rooke, 
1704, though it was nearly retaken the same year 
by surprise, and since that year the English have 
kept possession. 


Gibraltar is a naval base of great strategic 
importance, commanding the sea route from 
England, via Suez Canal, to India; extensive 
harbour works, which have been for many years 
in progress, include extension of the present 
and building of a new mole to enclose 260 acres 
of deep water, a new dockyard, coaling station, 
batteries, ete. As reconstructed, the station will 
suffice for all the wants of the Fleet, of which it 
is a chief base. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Rock, at its 
highest part, about 1,400 feet high ; on the north, 
south, and east sides, very steep and rugged; 
but on the west it slopes down to a fine Bay, 
9 miles long and 4} broad, on which stands the 
town. It is joined to the mainland by the Neutral 
Ground. Moles; Fortifications ; News Rooms; | 
Club. Government House, called the Convent, 
having been once a Monastery. Santa Maria, 
Jewish Synagogue, Convent, Cathedral of Holy 
Trinity ; Garrison Library, with Model of the 
Rock. Alameda Gardens and Promenade, with 
Figurehead of the Spanish three-decker “ Don 
Juan,” taken at Trafalgar; Main Guard 
(paintings by Henri Regnault); Fish Market. 
Windmill Hill Prison, Lighthouse, Governor's 
Pavilion, St. Michacl’s Caves, Nun’s Well, the 
Moorish Tower, Torre Mocha (riddled with shot), 
Saloons of St. George and Lord Cornwallis ; 
Signal House. Baboons (without tails) are 
sometimes seen at the east side of the heights, 
except when the stifling Levanter blows, which | 
brings them to the west side. 


i 


The next call is at Marseilles, where passengers | 
who have travelled overland join the steamer. | 
For description, see page 119. The next portot | 
call is Port Said, where the India passengers from 

Brindisi join the steamer, Aden being the next | 
calling place, 
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Port Said, 18 miles west of Pelusium, 155 miles 


| from Alexandria, 930 miles from Brindisi, and 


3,511 miles (via Marscilles) from London. 
POPULATION (1907), 49,884. 


Savoy HOTEL, patronised by English visitors 
(see advt.). 

H.B.M. ConsvL-GENERAL.—E. C. Blech, Esq., 
C.M.G. 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENT. 

Enxeuisn Doctor. 

Post OrFice.—Rue du Nil. 


TELEGRAPH OFFIcR (Egyptian). — Rue el 
Tegara. 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs: Quay to station, 
5 piastres. Boats, to quay from steamer, 
2 piastres. 


ENGLISH CHURCH. 
Port Said is a modern town, daily increasing 


: in importance by traffic through the Canal, 


but dirty and uninviting. It is named after 
a former Viceroy ; is laid out in regular streets, 
standing on ground made by sand and mud 
excavated from the Canal. The sea is very 
shallow for some distance out, owing to the Nile 
deposits. There is little of interest, except the 
novelty, and there are swarms of importunate 
beggars. There is a quay basin of 187 acres, 
and dry dock 440 feet long for shipping, outside 
which is the port or roadstead. This lies between 
two break-waters running out from the land, the 
western one 7,000 feet long, the eastern 6,000 
feet. The western mole slopes towards the 
eastern, so much so that, while their shore ends 
are 4,600 feet apart, the sea ends are only 2,300 
feet. They are 17 fect wide at the top, and are 
composed of blocks of concrete. The port has 
a uniform depth of 30 feet, kept up by means of 
steam dredgers, consuming about 1,000 tons of 
coal per week. The Lighthouse, with an clectric 
light, is about 180 fect high. 


SUEZ CANAL. 


This great work was first projected by Count 
de Lesseps in 1854, when he first opened the 
scheme to the then Viceroy, Mehemet Said. 
A firman having been obtained from the Sultan, 
and a concession granted by the Pasha in 1856, 
the works were commenced in 1859 by “ La 
Compagnie Uniyerselle du Canal Maritime de 
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Suez,” conatituted in France, where the principal _ 
part of the capital was subscribed. The Pasha | 
took a large number of shares (afterwards ' 
bought by the British), and allowed the employ- 
ment of native labour. Many English engineers 
laughed at the scheme as commercially unsound, ; 
but this opinion was ascribed by Frenchmen 

to the “ jealousy of England.” On the death of 

Mchemet Pasha the permission of the Company | 
to hold any territory in Egypt, one of their great , 
objects, was formally withdrawn by the Sultan ; | 
and, after much dispute, a money compensation | 
of 3} millions sterling was made to them by the 
reigning Viceroy in 1864, in consequence of an 
award pronounced by the Emperor Napoleon, 
to whom the matter was referred for arbitration. 


When Bonaparte entertained this scheme in 
1798 the scientific men of the expedition repre- 
sented that the Red Sea was 33 feet higher, 
which made him give it up. As a matter of fact, | 
however, the difference is but trifling, the Red 
Sea being only six inches higher than the 
Mediterranean. The project was not a new one. | 
An old “Canal of the Kings’’ was cut by : 
Pharaoh Necho from Bubastis to Suez, 100 
miles long, which, getting choked with sand, 
was cleared out in the 7th and 8th centuries, 
and restored by Caliph Omar, as the Canal of the 
Faithful. Traces of it are still discernible at 
Suez. 


The present work, according to the Admiralty 
survey, is 87 geographical miles long (about 
100 English miles), from Port Said light to the 
lights at Suez, and consists of about one-fourth | 
canal, artificially made, while the rest runs 
through natural lakes lying in the hollows, | 
chiefly the Bitter Lakes and Lake Timsah, which, | 
though shallow, are sufficiently deep to be turned 
to account. The Canal was opened in 1869, 
and the transit receipts, which, for the first 
year, were a little over two thousand pounds, | 
are now upwards of five-and-a-hali millions. 


The charges were considerably reduced in | 
1912, and there is a considerable saving when ' 
it. is set against the extra cost of a yoyage to 
Caleutta, cte., round the Cape of Good Hope ; | 
the respective distances being 6,500 miles and 
11,600 miles. The Red Sea tide, which rises 
5 to 6 feet at Suez, is felt up to the Bitter Lakes ; 
and the Mediterranean tide to El Kéntara. 
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The Canal is constantly being improved, 
the work of widening and deepening is being | 
steadily pursued, and eventually it will have 
a depth of 36 fect, and a bottom width of 


147 feet. At present the minimum depth is 
31 fect, and the minimum width 98 fect 
(originally, 26 feet deep only). Practically 


three-fourths of the Canal has been widened to 
147 feet. Ships up to 11,000 tons pass regularly 
without difficulty. With the employment of the 
electric light, the apparatus for which is taken on 
board at Port Said, and discharged at Suez, 
and vice versa, the average time of transit is 
15 hours. 

Ismaifia. POPULATION (1911), 11,500. HoTEL: 
Victoria, A sort of half-way house between the 
two seas, 42 geographical miles from Port Said, 
44 miles from Suez, is named after the late 
Khedive, whose summer palace was here; with a 
mosque, church, banks, hotels and cafés, 
theatre, bazaar, hospital, avenucs and square, 


| offices and dockyard, and central railway station. 


Here the Fresh Water Canal from the Nile 
divides —the northern section extending to Port 
Said, and the southern to Suez. This canal, 
which to some extent follows the course of the 
ancient canal (see above), is 40 fect wide, 9 feet 


| deep. It was opened 1862, while the Ship Canal 


was being excavated, to supply drinking water 
along the line from Suez to Port Said on the 
north. It is also used by small sailing craft and 
for irrigation, and could be turned to good 
account if the Great Canal failed. The construc- 
tion of this was facilitated by a third temporary 
service canal, 20 fect wide, 5 feet deep. 

Rail to Cairo in about 3 hours. 

From Ismailia the Canal crosses Lake Timsah 
to Tussum and the Serapeum cutting (through a 
plateau 46 feet above sea). Thence to Great and 
Little Bitter Lakes (bitter from the salt), a 


| tract of 100,000 acres, of tolerably deep water 


(formerly divided by @ low sand bank), the 
channel through which is marked by lights and 
beacons. 

Beyond is the stony plateau of Shaldf, 26 fect 
above sea level, which slopes down towards Suez, 
by a plain only 6f feet above sea level. Here is 
a cutting 4 miles long, following which, in the 
direction of an ancient canal and the monument 
at Madama, we reach the lagoon of Suez, and the 
shallow inlet by which it joins the Red Sea. 
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Suez. POPULATION (1911), 18,300. 
Bel Air; -Orient; Sinai (Port Tewfik). 

H.B.M. PRo-Consvt. 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENT. 

GOLF (9-hole course). 


HOrELs : 


The ancient Clysma, at the south end of the 
Suez Canal, and at the head of the Red Sea. 
The town is clean, and the climate good, but 
otherwise there is very little to attract. Since 
January, 1911, the town has been made a 
municipality, and considerable progress has been 
made in public works, ete. 

Rattway from the Docks (Port Tewfik) to 
the town. 


Ralbway to Ismailia, Port Said, Cairo, and 
Alexandria. 

OBJECTS OF NoTICE.—Small Battery, Bazaar, 
Gate (entering from the desert), Mosque, Hospital 
for Pilgrims. The English Victoria Hospital and 
the Baths are near the railway station. Bust of 
Waghorn (who first opened up the Overland 
Route) at the end of the Canal. There is a mole 
of 850 yards, and pier harbour, with 50 acres 
of quay. There is anchorage for large ships in 
the Roads, at some distance. 


Good fishing and shooting. V! 


‘itors to Mount 


Sinai, etc., are furnished with dragomans and | 


supplies. Otto of roses, turquoises, pottery, and 
amber may be got. Delicious oranges are 
generally to be obtained here. English money 
is current. 


There are now many well-built houses 


belonging to merchants and the Agents of the | 


different Companies settled here—such as the | 
ibs © | posed to have derived its name either from the 


| quantity of red coral found in it, or from Edom 


P. and O. Company, the Messageries Maritimes, 
British India, Orient, etc.; also the Khedivial 
Mail Steamer Company (Agents, Messrs, Cook 
and Sons), carrying mails, and trading to the Red 
and Arabian Seas, and other parts. They leave 
Suez weekly, after arrival of mail per P. and O. 
Brindisi steamer, for Port Sudan and Suakim ; 
fortnightly for Jeddah, Suakim, Massowah, 
Hodeidah, and Aden. Also, fortnightly, for Tor, 
El Wedj, Yambo, and Jeddah. 
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INTERESTING OBJECTS IN THE VICINITY.— 


} Well of Moses, near the Valley of Wanderings 
| and the point (now dry land) where the Israelites 


‘ erossed the Red Sea. 


Distances—To Jeddah, 645 miles; Hodeidah, | 


470 miles ; 
miles ; 
miles, 


Aden, 230 miles ; 


Karachi, 1,200 miles; Bombay, 500 


Macullah, 280 | 


At Tor is an important 
quarantine station, with English doctor. Here 
travellers land for Mount Sinai and Mount Horeb, 
called Jebel Musa, or Mountain of Moses, both 
about 100 miles distant. You must go ten or 
twelve hours’ journey to be able to get sight of 
them. Many conical peaks are in view, 5,000 
to 8,000 feet high. 


SUEZ TO ADEN BY THE RED SEA. 

To Aden is a trip of three days, down the Bahr 
Alquizum or Bahr Suwais of the Arabs. The 
thermometer in July ranges from 91° to 97°; 
and the heat is so great that travellers, whether 
acclimatised or not, should be exceedingly 
cautious. The steamer proceeds for about 18 
hours a distance of 170 miles down the Gulf of 
Suez, or Jubal Strait, 20 to 30 miles broad, with 


| ridges of table land about 3,000 feet high on 


both sides. It joins the Gulf of Akaba on the 
Arabian side, where both join the Red Sea at 
an angle inclosing the Mount Sinai region, 5,000 
to 8,000 feet high. The Ashrafi Shoal is in Jubal 
Strait. The Akaba Gulf runs from Ras Moham- 
med up to Petréa, past Jcbel-el-Mir, 5,000 feet 
high, a day’s journey from Akaba, which Dr. 
Beke believed to be the true Mount Sinai. 
The Red Sea proper, which begins here, is 1,200 
miles long by about 115 to 205 miles broad, 
with a depth of 400, occasionally 1,000 fathoms ; 
and lies between Arabia on the east, and Egypt, 
Nubia, and Abyssinia on the west. It forms one 
of the western boundaries of Asia, and fs sup- 


(which signifies red), which was on its eastern 
shore. The waters are blue. It is remarkable 
for the number and size of its dangerous coral 
recfs, which are usually 20 to 30 feet above the 
surface, and are plainly secn growing down in 
the clear water below. The route was opened by 
Lieut. Waghorn in 1837, when the Hugh Lindsey 
steamer first carried the mails between Suez and 
Bombay. The navigation is rather tedious than 
dangerous, owing to the prevailing winds blowing 
up and down, viz. S.S.E. October to May, 
N.N.W. June to October, so that (if sailing) for 
“« six’ months, you cannot get into the Red Sca, 
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and the other six months you cannot get out of 
it.” It is usual to keep mid-channel, as being 
the most free from reefs, which chiefly line the 
coast. 

After Jubal Islands, two remarkable rocks, 
called The Brothers (marked by a new Light- 
house), are passed in 36 hours, on a level with 
Kosseir, a good harbour on the Egyptian side, 
the nearest point for the Nile and Thebes (across 
the desert), and a telegraph station. 
down on the same side is Berenice, opposite the 
First Cataract. On the opposite (Arabian) side is 
Yambo, the port for Medina, 100 miles inland, 
where the Prophet died. Numerous boats and 


steamers are seen during the pilgrim season | 


conveying the faithful to Jeddah (POPULATION, 
40,000), about 180 miles further on, and about 
midway between Suez and Aden. 


Mecca (POPULATION, about 60,000), about three | 


days’ journey inland, the birthplace of Mahomet, 
who was driven from that city to Medina in 
A.D, 622. Hence that epoch is called the Hegira, 
and forms the Mahometan era, from which their 
dates are reckoned. 


About 200 miles beyond Jeddah are the 


Konfadeh Islands, facing Suakim Island on the | 


Egyptian side. The port of the Sudan and 
terminus of the railway to Khartoum is now at 
Port Sudan, to the north of Suakim (see Route 
25.) Next (about 120 miles) come the Farsan 
Islands, on the east side; and at about 15° lat. 
on the west side is 


Massowah, a group of Coral Islands, in the 
mouth of Annesley Bay ; at the bottom of which, 
60 miles from Massowah, is Zoulla (ancient 
Adulis), the base of the Abyssinian Expedition 
under Lord Napier of Magdala, which landed 
here from Bombay, October, 1867, for the 
purpose of rescuing Captain Cameron and other 
captives from the hands of King Theodore. 
Beyond the strip of plain, 15 miles wide, belonging 
to Egypt, are the Abyssinian Mountains, 8,000 
to 10,000 feet high, which were penetrated by 
the first division of the army. Massowah is now 
the capital of the Italian colony of Eritrea. 


Dedalus Light, the volcanic Island of Jebel 
Tair (birds), or Dokhan, very seldom seen in 
eruption, but ascended by Major Leveson, 1867 ; 
Aba Eyle; two guano islands; the Zebayer and 


Further | 
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Jebel Tugur; and, about twelve hours before 
reaching Perim, the Great and Little Hamish or 
Hanish, where the P. and O. boat “Alma” was 
wrecked. 


Hodelda (POPULATION, 33,000), 70 miles above 
Mocha, is a port touched at by the British 
India and Khedivial steamers. H.B.M. VICE- 
ConsuL. 


The boat then passes Mocha, in Yemen, famed 
for its coffee, in the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
(Babu'Imandab, Gate of Tears, most probably so 
called from the number of vessels wrecked in 
passing through it in the earlier times of naviga- 
tion), which is hemmed in by barren rugged 
rocks. In the mouth, 40 miles from Mocha, is 
the barren Island of Perim, one mile from the 
Arabian, 9 miles from the African coast, and 
90 miles from Aden. It stands 245 feet above 
sea, is 1} miles long, and has an excellent harbour. 
well sheltered. Sir David Baird captured it in 
1708. The East India Company formed a 
garrison here in 1857; and it is under the 
Political Resident at Aden. It is an important 
station strategically, as it absolutely commands 
the entrance of this sea. The temporary arsenal, 
fortifications, and store warehouses have been 


' removed, and nothing now remains except a 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
i 


walled lighthouse and quarters for a small 
garrison, Supplies obtained from Aden. 


This portion of the voyage to India is by far 
the most trying to most constitutions. Although 
double awnings are placed over the decks, still 
the rays of the sun penetrate, and render the 
atmosphere, whilst sitting on deck from 8 a.m. 
to 3 p.m., sometimes almost unbearable. The 
voyage through the Red Sea is largely a matter 
of luck. If there is a head wind, however gentle, 
it makes, with the way of the ship, sufficient 
breeze to render the days tolerable. If there is 
a following wind, it is extremely trying to all. 
The worst months are June to October. 


Leaving Perim the steamer, turning east-north- 
east, passes a series of precipitous headlands 
along the south coast of Yemen or Arabia Felix. 
Flying fish are seen. Below Perim are Obok and 
the Gulf of Tajfrra, with the Island of Mahah 
‘lying in it. These are French possessions, the 
boundary being Cape Jibutil, eastward of which 
the territory is British, 
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ADEN, 


This most westerly outpost of India—for , 
technically Aden is part of the Indian Empire— 
is situated in lat. 12° 47’ N., long. 40° 9 E., ona 
barren and rocky peninaula, 10 miles by 8 miles, 
hemmed in by hills, with a gap towards Secrah 
Island, in the crater of an extinct volcano, and 
situated on the east end of it, connected with 
the mainland by a causeway 1,350 yards wide. 
Steamer stops three hours to coal. 

POPULATION, 46,165. The natives, chiefly 
Somalis, are tall and savage looking, with black 
mop-heads. 

HorELs.—Univers; Prince of Wales; and | 
Europe. The hotels, decidedly the best 
buildings, are situated at Steamer Point, at the 
edge of the beach, in a kind of crescent, and 
consist of one immense ground floor, having a 
well-protected verandah entirely round it. The | 
accommodation afforded is fair. 

POLITICAL RESIDENT.—General J. A. Bell. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE. 

Post AND TELEGRAPH OFFICE.—Steamer 
Point. 

CONVEYANCES.—Horses: 2 rupees a day. | 
Boats: 1 rupee from outer harbour. 

Aden is a free port, and has an outer and inner 
harbour, with a trade showing signs of expansion, 
but hindered by official apathy. Water is scarce | 
here, as it seldom rains more than once in three | 
years; and Aden depends for ite supply on | 
elaborate condensing apparatus. j 

A good road, but unsheltered, 5 miles long, 
leads to the Town or “ Tanks,” where almost the 
only verdure is to be seen. Note the Governor's 
House and Gardens; the Government Buildings 
and Fortifications; Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Churches, and a Mosque; with the 
Bazaar, where sheep with fat tails (sometimes 
weighing 10lbs.) are seen. Their flavour is as 
good as that of any English mutton. The 
manner in which the houses are constructed and | 
built in the sand is worthy of notice, all being | 
made of bamboo. Except the Governor's | 
Gardens, 4 small Park is almost the only green 
spot here, besides a few trees and shrubs to be | 
seen on the mainland. However, the soil being 
volcanic has the elements of fruitfulness, provided ; 
irrigation can be supplied. This is partially , 
found in the Tanks, which are the great sight ' 


! and the voyage takes from 4 to 6 days. 
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here. There are eleven or twelve of them, of 
various sizes, in a gorge overlooking the town. 
They are of solid masonry, looking like forts, 
and were first built many centuries ago, but had 
been neglected, and gradually filled up with 
rubbish till the English took possession, since 
which large sums have been spent in their 
reconstruction. They hold enough for two or 
three years’ consumption, but the rain rarely 
suffices to fill them. The water is carried down 


| to the town by donkeys and camels. 


CoMMERCE.—A considerable trade is carried 
on with the interior of Arabia by means of 
asses and camels, and also with the African ports 
of Berbera, Zeila, Jibutil, and Bulhar on the 
opposite coast of Somaliland. Coffee, gums, and 
hides are exported. Ostrich feathers and eggs 


| are for sale. 


ADEN TO COLOMBO. 

The voyage from Aden to Colombo occupies 
from 5 to 6 days, during which the temperature 
varies between 78° and 96° (in August). The 
constellations of the Ship and Southern Cross 
come into view at night. As Ceylon is approached 
its appearance is extremely picturesque: a fine 
undulating country, well wooded to the water's 
edge, and fringed by cocoa-nut trees; lofty 
verdant ranges tower in the distance, covered 
with groves of talipat and other palms, and 
timber trees. 

ADEN TO AUSTRALIA. 

From ADEN the distances along the Queensland 
Mail Route are:—To Batavia, 3,950 miles; 
Thursday Island, 2,256 miles; Cooktown, 430 
miles; Townsville, 258 miles; Bowen, 103 
miles; Mackay, 118 miles; Rockhampton, 193 
miles; Brisbane, 328 miles. Total, 7,536 miles. 

ADEN to FREMANTLE direct (4,924 miles) is 
@ shorter voyage by 340 nautical miles than the 
mail and usual passenger track via Colombo. 

ADEN to the PERSIAN GULF Ports, either via 
Kardchi or direct to Muscat. 


ADEN TO BOMBAY. 


The distance by the Mail Route 8 1,664 miles, 
Soon 
after leaving Aden land is lost to sight, and the 
track is across the Arabian Sea. About 700 miles 
from: Aden, and 100 miles north of the ocean 
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track are the Karia Muria Islands, comprising 


Hallanea, Jibblea, Haske, Soda, and Gurjud. 


On Jibblea the guano deposits were worked for 
a period, but at present the islands are practically 
abandoned from the commercial point of view. 
BOMBAY. 

Seat of the Provincial Government, Military 
Headquarters, etc. 

POPULATION (1911), 972,900. 

GOVERNOR.—Right Hon, Baron Willingdon. 

Bombay stands on an island of the same name, 
11} miles long by 3 to 4 miles broad. It is joined 
by the Lion Causeway to the Island of Sulsctte. 
It is flat, except at Malabar, Kambala, Worlce, 
and other hills, yet ia healthy from being open 
to the sea breezes. It is well supplied with water 
and gas, electric tram-cars, motor cabs, gharries, 
and other conveyances. A fine harbour lies 
along the east shore, where the bulk of the 
population reside, with an anchorage off the Fort. 
The part called the Fort, lying on the harbour, 
and separated from the native city proper by a 
large maidan (park) is the most English, most 
important, and busiest quarter. 


The English obtained it as part of the dowry { 
of the Princess Catherine of Portugal when | 


married (1661) to Charles II., who ceded it to 
the East India Company in 1668, 

Bombay, though not the metropolis of India, 
is its most metropolitan city, far outshining, 
except in historical interest, either Calcutta or 
Madras. Within a-contracted area, it possesses 
some of the finest public buildings, including the 
Victoria Terminus (architecturally, perhaps, one 
of the finest in the world), most luxuriant 
residential quarters, the busiest commercial and 
industrial centres in the country, along with most 
interesting and entertaining native quarters, 
thronged with a truly cosmopolitan crowd, unlike 
any others in India. There is sufficient character 
about the older buildings to render them unique, 
notably on the picturesque east side of Hornby 
Row, though all this is fast disappearing before 
the creations of English architects. Of modern 


Public Works the most noteworthy are :—The , 


Secretariat (cost £120,000); Post Office (in the 
medieval style, cost £60,000); Public Works 
Office (cost £60,000); High Court; University 
Hall and Library; and Crawford Market. 
Further north, on the harbour, are the native 
town and the magnificent Prince’s and Victoria 
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Docks ; and beyond, Mazagon and the Peninsular 
; and Oriental and British India Dockyards and 
| Pier. 
| RENTS are very high. Good quarters may be 
| found in the many new flats near the centre of 
the town. There are few or no boarding houses. 
At Malabar Hill and Kambéla Hill, the fashion- 
‘ able parts for Europeans, rents are 200 Rs. to 

600 Rs. a month; further off, 4 to 6 miles from 
: the Fort, a bungalow costs 100 Rs. a month. 

SEasons.—In the Cold Season, December to 
February, people stay at Bombay. In the Hot 
Season, March to May, when the temperature is 
93° to 94° in the shade, they go to Matheran, 
Mahableshwar, or Lanauli. In the Monsoon, or 
Rains, June to September or October, the 
Governor moves to Poona. January is the 
coolest month. The temperature varies from 
50° to 90°; seldom over 85°. Mean annual 
temperature, 80°. Rainfall (1833-74) varies from 
35 to 119 inches. 

ARRIVAL BY SEA.—If the steamer make the 
harbour in the day-time, the view is exceedingly 
Picturesque, overlooking rich groves of trees, 
with Malabar Hill and its country houses 3 miles 
behind ; whilst far in the distance are to be seen 

{ the superb Ghauts, towering to the skies. The 
steamers usually anchor off Ballard Pier. A 
launch conveys passengers and hand-baggage to 
| the pier, which is directly opposite the Victoria 
| Railway Station. Those passengers booked 
| 


through by the special mail express are landed 
first from the P. & O. Steamer, the train starting 
about four hours after the mail steamer is 
signalled. Luggage is landed and examined on 
the pier forthwith ; if not cleared within 24 hours 
it is removed to the Town Custom House. Agents 
may be employed to clear baggage. 

CusToms.—Under the revised arrangements all 
articles for the passenger’s personal use are duty 
free, except wines, spirits, and perfumes. .Guns 
and weapons must be declared and registered. 

Boat Hire.—Per mile, in the fine season, 
Oct. 1. to May 31: large boat, 12a.; jolly boat, 
6a.; tony, 3a. In the monsoon, June 1 to 
Sept. 30: 14a., 12a., and 6a. respectively. Per 
day, 5, 3, and 1:12 Rs,, and 6, 3°12, and 2-4 Rs. 
respectively in the two seasons. Detention, per 
half-hour or less: 4, 2, and la. From or to 
steamer, 8a. Baggage 2a. each package, except 
| hand parcels. 


AND BATHING 


PORTERAGE.—To cab or house, per load, 1a. 
Coolie hire per day, 5a. 

ConVEYANCES.— Victorias (3 passengers), and 
Shigrams (4 passengers). Per day of 10 hours, 
5Rs.; half-day, 28 Rs. Within the Fort: per 
hour, 8a.; detention, per hour, 4a.; half-hour, 
2a. Apollo Bunder to Victoria Terminus (G.I.P.), 
or Church Gate Station (B. B. & C. I.), or Marine 


Lines, 4a.; to Crawford Market, 6a.; Prince’s or | 


Victoria Docks, Coldba, 10a.; P. & O. Dockyards, 
Byculla Club, Girgaum or Grant Road Stations, 
14a. ; Kambéla Hill Hotel or Towers of Silence, 
1R.; Malabar Point or Race Course, 1.2 R. 
Motor Cabs (taximeter) : 4a. for three-quarters of 
a mile, and 2a. for each subsequent third of a 
mile. For other fares, see driver’s book. 
HOTELS—Taj Mahal; Majestic; 
Prince of Wales; Great Western. 
CLUBs.—Bombay, in Esplanade Road; en- 
trance fee, 100 Rs.; and 6Rs. a month. Members 
may live here for 150 Rs. a month, board and 
lodging. Chambers, 30Rs. a month. Non- 
residents may become honorary members. 
Byculla, near the Race Course, much used ; 
entrance fee, 200 Rs., and 6 Rs. monthly. It has 
chambers and bedrooms. Board and lodging, 


300 Rs. to 350 Rs. a month. Members admitted | 
by ballot, except those of the Bengal and Madras | 


Clubs, who are admitted as honorary members. 
Boyal Bombay Yacht Club: entrance fee, 
200Rs.; monthly subscription, 7Rs. Every 
variety of athletic sport is provided by the 


Bombay Gymkhana. Ladies’ Gymkhana, The | 


Ridge, Malabar Hilt. 
Banks.—Bombay ; National Bank of India ; 
Mercantile Bank of India; Hong Kong and 


Shanghai Banking Corporation ; Chartered Bank | 


of India, Australia, and China; Bank of India ; 
Thos. Cook and Son; Cox and Co. 

NEWSPAPERS.—The “Times of India,” 
“Bombay Gazette” (daily), “Advocate” 
(evening), “ Times of India Illustrated ” (weekly), 
“Indian Spectator,” and ‘“ English Mail” 
(weekly). 

AMUSEMENTS.—Fox Hounds, November to 
February ; Races, Yachting, and Regatta in 


February ; Swimming Baths at Back Bay and | 


Breach Candy, and every form of athletic 
pastime ; small Game Shooting. 


THEATRES.—Novelty ; Gaiety. 
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CHURCHES.—St. Thomas’ Cathedral; All 

| Saints, Malabar Hill; Christ Church, Byculla ; 

St. John’s, Coléba; St. Peter's, Mazagon; 

Presbyterian Church, Apollo Street ; Scotch Free 

| Church, Wandly Road. Roman Catholic: 

| Cathedral, Fort Chapel, and at Bhuleshwar and 
Mazagon. 


STEAMSHIP OFFICES.—Anchor Line, Parsi 
: Bazar; Austrian Lloyd’s, Church Gate Street ; 
Bombay and Persian Gulf, Ash Lane; British 
| India, Ballard Road; Clan, Esplanade Road ; 
Messageries, Esplanade Road ; Hall Line, Apollo 
Street ; Societd Nazionale, Church Gate Street ; 
P. & O., Esplanade; Wilson Line, Forbes 
Street. 


SIGHTS AND OBJECTS OF NoTICE.—Library and 
| Museum of the Royal Asiatic Society at the Town 
| Hall (a handsome pile) ; open 9 to 6, by members" 
i order. The Mint, near the Town Hall; daily, by 
| order. Queen’s Statue, by Noble, on the 
| Esplanade. St. Thomas’ Cathedral, open daily, 
| has Chantrey’s Monument of Babington. Secre- 
| tariat, Public Works Office, the Crawford 
; Market, and Government Offices, above men- 
| tioned, on the Esplanade. Elphinstone College, 
Rampart Row, or Esplanade. Grant Medical 
College (1845), and the Jamsetjee Jejeecbhoy 
Hospital, in the Gothic Style, open by order. 
University, with Cowasjee Jehangir Hall, and 
Rajabel Tower and Library. The Robert Money 
High School; St. Xavier’s Roman Catholic 
| College. Several Hospitals. Victoria Gardens, 
Parell Road, opened 1862; free from sunrise ; 
first established by Sir G. Birdwood, and com- 
Posed chiefiy of exotics. Here is the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (raw products and manufactures), 
with Noble’s statue of the Prince Consort, given 
by Sir A. Sassoon; another of the Prince of 
Wales (King Edward VII.) by the same donor ; 
another of Queen Victoria, the gift of the Guico- 
war, 1872, under a Gothic cross; Northbrook 
Gardens, in Grant Road. Government Dock- 
yard. Prince’s Dock, 30 acres, opened 1880 ; 
with a deep-water channel and jetty. Light- 
| house, on Colaba Point; open 10 to 5. Another 
on Keneri Island. Colaba Memorial Church, 
open daily; built as a memorial of the 
Afghan War. Observatory at Colaba, time-ball 
falls daily at the docks. Cotton-spinning mills 
at [ardeo, Parel, Girgaum, and other places. 
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Sassoon School of Industry at Chunabutty, 
with Woolner’s Statue. Framjee Cowasjee 
Institute. Panjarapol, or Hospital, for sick 
animals, at Buleshwar. Victoria Technical 
Institute. The Bazaar, or native town of 
Bombay, is full of life and colour. 

A considerable number of the wealthier in- 
habitants of Bombay are Parsis, Zoroastrians, or 
so-called “ Fire Worshippers,” descendants of 
refugees from Persia at the time of the Moslem 
invasion. They dispose of their dead in “‘ Tewers 
of Silence,” uncovered buildings in which the 
corpses are placed for vultures to eat. 

SIGHTS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD. — The 
Hanging Gardens on Malabar Hill, the Parsi 
Towers of Silence on Malabar Hill, the Lake and 
Water Works at Vehar. These are best reached 
by road (17 miles), or from Coorla Station (5 
miles). The Cave Temples of Kenheri are 
reached from Borivli Station, on the Bombay- 
Baroda Railway. Bassein, a former seat of 
Portuguese power in India, and a splendid ruin, 
is 23 miles distant by the Bombay-Baroda 
Railway. The Cave Temples of Karli and Nasik 
lie on the Great Indian Peninsular Railway. 

Elephanta Caves, on Garapuri Island, in the 
harbour; 1} to 2 hours by boat or steamer. 
Cook’s Steam Launch leaves the Apollo Bunder 
on days and hours which can be ascertained at 
the office, 13, Esplanade Road. Tickets, 5 Rs. 


ROUTE 33. 
BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA, VIA BHUSAVAL 
AND NAGPUR 

(G.L.P. and Bengal and Nagpur Railways). 

1,221 miles. Time, 41} hours. Fare (1st 
class), 91 Rs. 

‘The Calcutta daily mail (through carriages), 
via Nagpur, leaves at 13.00 (1 p.m.). 

After leaving the Victoria Station, the line 
crosses the Lion Causeway to Salsette Island, 
‘and crosses the inlet (21 miles), near Thana, to 
the mainland. (34 miles) Kalyan, junction for 
Northern Madras Route. (75 miles) At Kasara 
we reach the foot of the mountain range, and 
between this station and Igatpuri Station the line 
rises about 1,050 feet in a distance of about 10 
miles, the average gradient being thus 1 in 56. 
The steepest gradient, 1 in 37 for nearly 5 miles, 


N.B—B., B.F.— Dak Bungalow; R. = Refreshment 
‘Hoom ; W. = Waiting Room, 
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commences on leaving the reversing station. 
Ten tunnels and the lofty viaduct (the Ehegaon) 
are passed. From the top of the latter travellers 
look down 190 feet into the valley below. 


(117 miles) Nasik Road: hence 5 miles to 
Nasik (B.F.). A very ancient and holy town, 
among fine hills, in a healthy spot, near the source 
of the sacred Godaveri. Nasik was once proposed 
as an alternative to Simla as the seat of Govern- 
ment during the hot season. 


(162 miles) Manmad (R., B.F.), junction for 
Ahmednagar and Dhond on Northern Madras 
Route and for the Hyderabad-Godaveri Railway. 
This cross-country line (called a “ chord,’”) 
connects the two great Indian Peninsula Railway 
systems, and the passenger from the Punjab to 
Madras can, if punctuality be observed, save a 
day by avoiding Bombay. As the mileage is 
considerably less (116 miles being saved, with a 
corresponding number of rupees), the route is 
popular with pilgrims, who are not particular 
with regard even to the chance of a missed 
connection. The famous Caves of Ellora are now 
easily reached by this line. Change at Manmad 
for Daulatabad, and thence by tonga (16 miles) 
to Elfora, where there is a good dak bungalow. 
Previous information should be sent to. the 
station-master of Daulatabad, who will have 
tongas in readiness. 


Aurangabad (Aurungzebe’s City), cantonment 
for the Hyderabad contingent in the Nizam’s 
territory, 68 miles north-east of Ahmednagar. 
It is a walled town, on the Dond, half in ruins, 
containing Aurungzebe’s Palace, and the Bibi- 
Muk-bara, 8 mausoleum of his daughter, Rabia 
Durani, modelled on the Taj Mahal. 


At Roza, reached by tonga from Daulatabad 
or Aurungabad, are the tombs of Aurungzebe (or 
Alamgir) and several Mohammedan saints. The 
cave temples extend about 1} miles along the 
scarp of the hill. The Caves of Ellora and the 
mighty fort of Daulatabad are amongst the most 
imposing monuments in India. Good D. B. at 
Roza. The right (but not the usual) way to visit 
them is to begin at the south end (Dherwara is 
the oldest), where are the earlier examples 
(Buddhist), including the Viswakarma (car- 
penters’ cave); then come the great monolithic 
temple of Rang Mahal and the magnificent 
Dumar Lena, both Brahmanical; finally, the 
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Jain group of the Jaganath and Indra Sabhas, 
at the north end. There are two “ musical 
Pillars” in the Court of Indra, which generally 
escape notice. 

43 miles north-east of Aurungabad is Astaye, 
on the Jua River, where Major-General Wellesley 
(Wellington), with 4,500 men, defeated the forces 
of Scindia and the Nagpore Raja, 50,000 strong, 
in a desperate battle, 23rd September, 1803. 

(204 miles) Challsgaon (B.F.), the junction for 
Dhalla, headquarters of West Khandesh. 


dalgaon, headquarters of the newly-created | 


district of East Khandesh. This is the most 


convenient centre from which to visit the | 


Buddhist Cave Temples of Ajunta (34 miles). 
The Ajunta Cave Temples, 29 in all, probably the 
finest in India, containing sculpture and fresco 
Paintings supposed to be 2,000 years old. Guide 
on the spot. Apply for conveyances to the 
Mamlatdér, or station-master, Jalgaon. The 
River Tapti (2 miles from Bhusaval) is crossed 
by a bridge 2,500ft. long, with 33 spans. 

(276 miles) Bhusaval (R.), a busy railway 
centre, with European institutions, churches, etc. 
Junction for Midland Route for Malwa, Agra, 
and Allahabad. Here we leave the alternative 
mail route to Calcutta via Jubbulpore. 

The line here runs through Berar, or the old 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts (a province in the 
north division of the Nizam’s Territories, held 
in trust since 1853 for debts to the supreme 
government). It has now, for administrative 
Purposes, been merged in the Central Provinces. 

(472 miles) Wardha (R., B.F.), junction for 
Warora (B.), 45 miles, the centre of large coal 
mines. An extension is projected to Haldarabad, 
via Chanda, and the line is already open as far as 
Bellarshah, a city and district headquarters on 
the Upper Godaveri, and a military post close 
to the Nizam’s frontier. 

(520 miles) Nagpur (R., B.). Empress Hotel. 
POPULATION (1911), 127,734. Headquarters of 
the Chief Commissioner, and of all departments 
of the Central Provinces. Good roads and un- 
limited water supply. The line of Rajas ceased 
in 1853, when the territory was annexed. Raja’s 
old stone palace, Imamboera, and fort; museum 
and good library ; four public gardens and many 
schools, native and Christian. The Residency is 
on the Sitabaldi Hills, 

T 
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(708 miles) Ralpur (B.F.), a deputy-commis- 
i sionership. Railway under construction to 
| Vizagapatam on the East Coast, about half-way 
| between Madras and Calcutta. 
| (778 miles) Bilaspur (B.F., 24 miles), junction 
| for Katni, on the Midland Route. District head- 
quarters. From here to Calcutta the mail route 
and Nagpur route are the same. (Route 34.) 

The line now enters the new Province (1911) 
of Chota Nagpur (Behar, Chota Nagpur, and 
| Orissa), formerly the South-West Frontier of 
Bengal. It is mostly a wild, hilly country, 
covered with forests, and peopled by aboriginal 
tribes—the Santhals, the Ghonds, Kols, ete. The 
| country is full of game, including elephants and 
tigers. 

(903 miles) Jharsugada (R.), junction for 
Sambalpur (B.), a civil and military station. 
Diamonds found here. 

(1,050 miles) 8inl. Formerly the route to 
Calcutta was via Asansol and Burdwan, but since 
the new direct line to Howrah (via Midnapur) 
was built, the mails take this short route. 

(1,151 miles) Khargpur is the junction of the 
Bombay-Calcutta and Bombay-Madras lines. 
The next stopping place is the terminus, Howrah 
(Calcutta), 


ROUTE 34. 


BOMBAY TO CALCUTTA, VIA JUBBUL- 
PORE (MAIL ROUTE). 


1,349 miles. Time, 41 hours. 
fare, 99 Rs. 

From Bombay to Bhusaval, see Route $3. 

(853 miles) Khandwa (B.), the junction for 
the narrow-gauge section to Indore and Ujjain. 

(74 miles) Mhow (R.B.), a divisional command 
and cantonment in Indore, 2,000 feet above sea, 
under the north side of the Vindhyan hills. In 
the neighbourhood are Mundlaisir, the J&ém 
GhAt, the ruins of Nalcha and Mandu, the old 
capital of the Malwa kings, founded 313 a.p. 
(Tonga to Dhar, B.). 

(87 miles) Indore (B.), in Central India 
Agency, the picturesque capital of the Maharaja, 
seat of a resident, and a military command 
under Bombay, on the River Kuthi. Popvra- 
TION, 92,329, All the land is held at will from 
the Maharaja, 


First-class 
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Central india, as distinguished from the 
“Central Provinces,” is a political agency 
conducted. by a resident at Indore, and consists 
of 9 assistant agencies, viz. :—Indore (Holkar’s 
Territory), Gwalior (Scindia’s Territory), Bhopal, 


Bundelkhand, Rewah or Bhagalcund, West | 


Malwa, Bhopawar, Manpur, and Guna. 


(112 miles) Fatehabad (R.), the junction for 
Ujjain (B.), in Gwalior Territory, on the Sipra. 
A walled town, in a belt of gardens, containing 
the Maharaja’s palace and ruined fort; several 
Hindu temples and four mosques; and the 
Observatory, built by Jai Singh, founder of 
Jaipur, through which the first meridian of 
Hindu astronomers is drawn. Remains of the 
old capital of Malwa, and an unfinished palace, 
5 miles north. 

Returning to Khandwa, the broad gauge 
G.LP.R. is resumed to (464 miles) Itarsl (R.B.), 
junction for Midland Railway; through car- 
riages to Agra (see Route 35). A broad gauge 
line is being constructed from Itarsi to Nagpur. 


(606 miles) MirganJ, 2 miles from the famous 
Marble Rocks, near the Badaghir Fall on the 
Nerbudda. No conveyances at the station; 
these must be ordered from Jubbulpore, 11 miles 
distant. Two bungalows with food. The 
richly-coloured cliffs should be seen by moon- 
light. 
Boats on the river. 


(616 miles) Jubbulpore (R.). POPULATION 
(1911), 100,651. Jackson’s Hotel. Town, 
1 mile distant. Conveyances. District head- 
quarters; garrison; college; gun carriage 
factory; Nerbudda Club. Excursion to Marble 
Rocks, 11 m. 


(673 miles) Katnl, junction for the line via 
the Umaria coal-fields to Bilaspur, on the 
Central Provinces Route, and for the line to 
Saugor. 

No towns of special interest are passed on 
the journey from Katai to Bilaspur, where the 
main Bombay-Nagpur-Calcutta fine is joined. 


P. AND O. CALCUTTA EXPRESS.—The G.I.P. 


and the East Indian Railways have estab- | 


lished a Special Weekly Express Mail Train 
Service between Bombay and Calcutta (Howrah) 
in connection with the Inward Mail Steamers 
every Friday. ‘This special train (restaurant 


Snipe, teal, etc., deer, tiger, boar, fish. 
| 
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car), which is limited to 36 first-class passengers, 
with their servants and luggage, will leave the 
Victoria Terminus, Bombay, about four hours 
after the English Mail Steamer is signalled, 
and proceed to Calcutta direct, via Jubbulpore ; 
the estimated time for the journey is 
363 hours. Tickets by the special train are 
issued at the P. & O. Co.’s London Offices for 
Calcutta, and also for certain stations en route. 
Preference in the allotment of berths is given 
to those who book in London. Arrangements 
have been made to land passengers and their 
baggage, for this train, in a separate launch 
as soon as possible after the Mail ‘Steamer 
comes to an anchor at Bombay. Fare, £6 12s. 1d. 

For the remainder of the journey, see 
Route 33. 


ROUTE 35. 


BOMBAY TO DELHI AND PESHAWAR, 
VIA ITARSI, JHANSI, AND AGRA. 


Time, 52 hours. First-class fare, 116 Rs. 

There is one through mail a day from Bombay 
to Peshawar (1,594 miles), and vice versa, 
leaving Victoria Station at 19-15 o'clock 
(7-15 p.m.). For the journey from Bombay to 
Itarsi, see Route 34. 


THE P. & 0. PUNJAB MAIL. 


Every Friday a special express leaves for 
Delhi, about four hours after the P. & O. Mail 
Steamer is signalled; the time to Itarsi being 
only 32 hours. This’ express is limited to 36 
first-class passengers. 

Soon after leaving Itarsi the Sétpura Hills 
are crossed, and the line reaches (57 miles) 
Bhopal (R. & B.), 521 miles from Bombay, 
capital of a Mohammedan State, long ruled 
by a series of Begums under men’s names. 
The state contains 6,997 square miles, with a 
revenue of over £300,000, and & POPULATION 


of 665,961. The city is picturesquely situated. 
| Palace; Moti and Jama Masjids; Fort ; 
beautiful gardens, open to the public. Bhopal 


is the junction for Ujjain and Nagda (see 
Route 36). (85 miles) Sanchl (R. & B.) is 
close to a famous Buddhist Tope, which no one 
should miss. Express trains stop if requested 
at previous ~ stopping. place. Conveyances. 
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There are two selid brick cupolas, 554 feet and | 


246 feet round, the larger 80 feet high. The 
country is studded with Buddhist remains, but 
only at Sanchi are they well preserved. In- 
teresting carvings. Sanchi is referred to by Fa 
Heian, in his description of the “Great Kingdom 
of Sha-chi.” The next halt is at (91 miles) 
Bhilsa. This place is also noted for Buddhist 
remains. Fergusson describes them as the most 
extensive and altogether the most interesting 
group of topes in India. They are spread over 
@ district 17 miles by 6. Most are believed to 
be of the Asoka period, é.¢., 3rd century B.C., 
but the larger mound at Sanchi is said to be 
some three centuries older. 

(607 miles) Bina. Rail to Goona, one of the 
headquarter stations of Central India Horse. 
Junction for Kotah to the west, and Katni to 
the east. 

(702 miles) Jhans} (BR. & B., 2 miles), 
junction for Cawnpore, on the East Indian 
Route, via Orai (B.). 

Change also at Jhansi for Manikpur, 181 
miles on the direct line to Allahabad, via Orcha, 
former capital of the state of that name, with 
fort, palaces, ete. 

(764 miles) Gwalior (BR. & B.), capital of 
Scindia’s Territory, and a Political Agency. 
The city has a threefold interest: first, as a 
very ancient seat of Jain worship; second, for 
its example of palace architecture of the best 
Hindu period (1486-1516); third, as the fortress 
capital of one of the greatest and one of the 
most enlightened Princes of India. The fort 
of Gwalior, which was restored to the Maharajah 
Scindia in exchange for that of Jhansi in 1885, 
stands on a precipitous sandstone hill, from 
two to three hundred feet above the plain, 
near the River Suwanrika, and is surrounded 
by picturesque embattled walls and towers, 
three miles in circuit. The face of the fort is 
perpendicular, and where the rock is naturally 
precipitous it has been scarped, and in some 
portions the upper parts overhang the lower. 
Its greatest length from north-east to south- 
west is a mile and a half; and the greatest 
breadth 300 yards. The rock on the northern 
end attains its maximum height of 342 feet. 
On its eastern sides are sculptured several 
colossal figures in bold relief. A rampart, 
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accessible by a steep road and further up by 
huge steps cut out of the rock, surrounds the 
| fort. This vast staircase, the principal entrance 
of which is known as the “ Elephant’s gate,” 
| from the figure of that animal being sculptured 
above it, is protected on-the outer side by a 
| massive stone wall. The citadel stands on the 
north-eastern corner of the enclosure, and 
presents a very picturesque appearance. 
Elephants provided for a small fee on applica- 
tion to the keeper of the Maharajah’s Guest- 
house, where a limited number of travellers live 
as at a comfortable hotel, on application before- 
hand to the engineer at the Residency, 2 miles 
on the other side of Gwalior station, close to 
Morar Road station, the old cantonment. The 
railways through this territory were made at 
the cost of the Maharaja. Dholpur (B.), the 
capital of a Native State, on the Chumbal. 
From Gwalior the country is remarkably cut 
up by ravines. (335 miles) Agra Cantonment 
(B.), junction for the Rajputana line (narrow 
gauge) and for Mathura (Muttra), on the East 
Indian Route. ¥ 


POPULATION of Agra (1911), 185,449. HoTELs : 
Laurie's; Civil and Military. CLUB: Agra. 
Seat of Commissioner and » military command. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—Government House; 
the Metcalfe Memorial Hall, in honour of Lord 
Metcalfe, some time Lieut.-Governor, with Ball 
Room and Theatre, and a Library ; Government 
College, in the Gothic style, for English and 
Oriental Literature, established 1823; St. 
John’s Church Missionary College; Havelock 
Chapel and Library, 1873; St. Peter’s Roman 
Catholic College ; Medical College ; the Central 
Convict Prison, where 3,000 are employed in 
printing, weaving, paper-making, etc.; and 
Thomason and other Hospitals. 


(837 miles) Agra Fert (R.), once the seat of 
the Emperor Akbar, and capital of the North- 
West Provinces till the removal to Allahabad. 
On the south bank of the Jumna (sometimes 
hali-a-mile wide, but almost dried up in the hot 
months), with a moated red granite embattled 
Fort, about 2 miles in circuit, captured by 
Lake, 1803. Within this Fort are the Judgment 
Hall (now an armoury), with the (spurious) 
Somnath Gates, and a throne room, once the 
} presence (chamber; Shah Jehan’s glass palace 
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or Shish Mahal, with gilt cupolas, gold and blue ; 
tracery, and mosaic work; the small, chaste 
Moti Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, of pure white 
marble ; the Diwan-i-Am, or Hall of Audience, 
and the Jasmine Tower. The large Jama Masjid, | 
crowned by three domes, is close to the station. 
The old city walls, extending 7 miles by 3, | 
enclose many remains of Mogul palaces,’ baths, | 
mosques, tombs, and Hindu temples. Two hand- 
some tombs, on the Secundra Road, have been 
converted into orphan schools. 

At the end of the Strand Road, 2 miles, is the | 
famous Taj Mahal (“peerless crown”), a 
mausoleum, built by Shah Jehan, for his beautiful 
queen, Nur Jchan, “the Light of the World,” a 
graceful domed structure of polished white 
marble, as fresh as when first built, carefully | 
finished in every part, and decorated with rich 
mosaics on a white ground, inlaid with jasper, | 
agate, cornelian, and other precious stones, the 
work of Florentine artists, about 1630. The | 
tombs of the Emperor and his queen lie in a 
crypt under the central dome, with duplicates | 
above, inside an octhgonal screen of marble | 
fretwork, 24 feet each side. The gardens 
contain fine old trees, fountains, and reservoirs. | 
The Mausoleum stands on a marble terrace, 
430 feet square, 60 feet high ; is 190 feet square, | 
with minarets 100 feet high at each corner, | 
the central dome being 260 feet high and 70 feet 
in diameter. About 20,000 men were employed | 
on the work for twenty-two years, at a cost of 
3 millions sterling. 

After the Taj and the Fort, the building best 
worth visiting is the tomb of Ghias Beg, sur- 
named Itim4d-ud-Daulah, father of Nur Jehan, 
which is just across the river by the bridge of 
boats. It is of white marble, 50 feet square, | 
with exquisite work like that of the Taj, but 
until recently used as a granary. Other sights 
are the Akbari, Motamid Khan, and Tolgah 
mosques, the Chini-ka-Radzah; and the | 
mausolea of Pahlwan and of Firoz Shah, on the | 
Gwalior road. Public wardens, near a palace of 
the Maharaja Scindia. The banks of the Jumna 
are studded with mausolea and former palaces 
of the nobles. Secundra, 5 miles on the Delhi 
road, contains the noble Mausoleum of Akbar, 
100 feet high, on massive arches, 12 feet thick, 
surrounded by a piazza, and gardens of orange, 
banana tamarind, pipal, and other trees. 


| Salim Chisti, of white marble. 
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Twenty-three miles on the way to Jaipur are 
the magnificent ruins of Fatehpur Sikri, the 
“ Windsor of Agra,” Akbar’s favourite residence, 
surrounded by a battlemented wall of red sand- 
stone between 6 and 7 miles round. At the top 
of a steep ascent is a fine gate, the Buland 
Darwaza, giving access to the Dargah, in which 
is the Diwan-i-Am (Hall of Audience), near 
which is a bungalow with good accommodation. 
The most noteworthy building is the tomb of 
Carriages or 
motors may be hired at Agra. 

After leaving the Fort station the line crosses 
the river by the great Jumna Bridge, affording an 
excellent view of the Taj, etc., and proceeds by 
the new direct line between Agra and Delhi, 
Known as the “ Agra-Delhi Chord Railway.” 

(868 miles) Muttra. This city, which is of 
considerable size (POPULATION, 60,000), is of 
very ancient foundation, and it is recorded that 
it was the centre of the Buddhist faith long 
before the Christian Era. It is mentioned by~ 
Pliny, Arrian, Ptolemy, and by the famous 
Chinese traveller Fa Hsian, about 400 B.c. 
The Buddhist city, relics of which may still 
be found, stood at some distance from the 
modern town. 

The Muttra Municipal Museum, which is 
being enlarged by Government, would . well 
repay a visit. There is a collection of a number 
of valuable sculptures and inscriptions, in- 
cluding the Parkham image, the inscribed 
Buddha of Anyor, the Mora well inscription 
(unfortunately much mutilated since its dis- 
covery), the Stupa drum of Dhruv Tila, the 
inscribed tablet of homage of the Holi Gate, 
and several other pieces of unique interest to 
antiquarians. In 1017, Muttra was attacked 
and sacked by Mahmud of Ghazni, who destroyed 
many of the most esteemed relics and images; 
and in 1500 Sultan Sikandar Lodi demolished 
all that remained of the Shrines and Temples 
of Muttra. 

There is a commodious station at Muttra 
Junction, with waiting-room and refreshment- 
rooms. There is a Dak Bungalow two miles 
away from the station. 

Six miles to the north of Muttra is the holy 
city of Bindraban, with its numerous temples, 
none of them, however, dating further. back 


| than the reign: of (Akbar, to whose encourage- 
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ment the growth of the town was due, the most | 
noticeable of which are (1) Gobind Deva, date | 
1590; (2) Madan Mohan; and (3) Gopi Nath, 
date 1580. The temple of Gobind Deva 
(partially restored by Government) is of much 
architectural interest. It is a massive building 
of red sandstone, and has been termed the 
most impressive religious edifice that Hindoo | 
art has ever produced, at least in Upper India. | 
Bindraban is a most important place of | 
Pilgrimage, and ranks with the great Shrines | 
of Puri, Thaneshwar, and Hardwar. An open | 
space in the town is known as the Gyan Guoari, 
in the dusg of which pilgrims roll. It is locally ; 
held that a mouthful of it conveys preternatural 
sagacity. Visitors to Bindraban are permitted | 
to use the Municipal Inspection House, if not j 
otherwise required, on application to the | 
Collector or the Municipal Secretary, Bindraban. | 
The R. M. Railway trains to and from Bindraban 
connect at Muttra Junction. Ticca gharries 
can also be had for a drive to Bindraban from 
Muttra. 

Between Muttra and Delhi the frontier line 
between the. United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh and the Punjab is crossed. 

The Punjab, more correctly Panjab, is a pro- 
vince and Lieutenant-Governorship, between the | 
Indus and Sutlej, extending from Delhi to Pesha- | 
war, annexed 1845 and 1849, after the first and | 
second Sikh wars, and increased by a transfer | 
of the Delhi territories, 1858.* It comprises | 
29 districts, in five divisions or commissioner- 
ships, besides 43 tributary states. POPULATION, | 
24,172,201, with an AREA of 133,741 square | 
miles. Ita name, P&nj-Ab, or “ five waters,” 
is derived from the Sutlej, Beas, Ravee, Chen4b, | 
and Jhelum, which rise in the Himélayas, join, | 
and finally run into the Indus, which flows | 
down through Sind to near Karachi. The | 
six rivers form the boundaries of five Dodbs, | 
each bounded by two rivers, viz., the Jalandar, 
Bri, Rechn4b, Jhech, and Sind Sagur Do&bs— | 
the last being next the Indus, where salt mines | 
are worked. The Kachhi Hills, to the west, | 
are covered with petrified sea shells. 

The Punjab is strongly garrisoned, the larger 
Part being native troops. India has always 
been invaded through the Passes here. 


* In 191 Dethi was separated und formed Into a teparate 
province, 
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The Sikh tribes, under their twelve Sirdars, 
divided the country till they were subdued by 
Runjeet Singh, who reigned over the Punjab and 
Kashmir down to his death, 1839. In 1845 they 
crossed the Sutlej against the English, and were 
defeated at Sobraon, Moodkee, Ferozshahr, 
Aliwal, Chillianwallah, and finally at Gujrat. 
Upon its annexation it was placed under the 
two Lawrences and other able civilians, who, 
bringing their experience to bear upon the new 
country, so completely transformed it that 
in 1857-8, Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence 


| was able to spare his Sikh troops for the siege 


of Delhi. New roads and railways (begun 1859) 
have been made; and the Béri Dob Canal, 
250 miles long, runs down the course of the 
Ravi to Multén. At Jalalpur, near Jhang on 
the Hyphasis, Alexander defeated Porus, 
having entered India by the Khyber Pass and 
Attock, the highway for all invaders from the 
west. 
DELHI. 

(957 miles) Dethi is situated on the west bank 
of the Jumna, in the south-east corner of the 
Punjab Province. It is now the Imperial 
capital, Calcutta serving as the provisional seat 
of government pending the building of the 
“Imperial City.” It is 810 feet above sea, 
1,019 miles north-west of Calcutta, 390 miles 
from Allahabad, 40 miles from Meerut, and 
315 miles from Lahore. 

POPULATION (1911), 232,837. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—Lord Hardinge, G.C.B. 

CHIEF COMMISSIONEI W. M. Hailey, C.1.E. 

HOTELS.—Maiden’s ; Laurie’s ; Cecil ; Wood- 


; lands. 


CLuB.—Delhi Club at Ludlow Castle. 

CONVEYANCES.—Gharries: first hour, 1 R.; 
each additional hour, 8 annas. Electric Trams. 

Delhi is the one city in India which can justly 
claim to rank both as a historic capital and an 
imperial city. Calcutta is but a mushroom city 
in comparison, and is, besides, of exotic growth. 
No doubt the actual Delhi of to-day is a com- 
paratively modern city from the antiquarian 
point of view, for the present Delhi is but the 
fifth or sixth city which has been raised upon its 
site, but the glamour of its glories under the 
Mogul Emperors still hangs round its walls. 
Delhi is, indeed, an architectural palimpsest. 
“How, many ancient towns,” observes Mrs. 
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F. A. Steele, “lie hidden under those rolling | 
purple waves of broken bricks, which stretch 
between the modern town and the spear-point 
of the Kutb ? Who knows! Hastinapur, Indra- | 
prastha, Firozabad, at any rate, before the | 
Emperor Shahjehan's city resumed ita old name 
of * Dilli’” 

The modern city (Shahjehanabad), the seat of 
the Mogul (i.e., Mongol) Emperors, on a dusty | 
granite plain, 800 feet above the sea, was built 
(1631) by Shah Jehan, with red granite walls, 
7 miles in circuit, 40 feet high, having 11 gates, 
named after the parts of the empire to which 
they led. Former cities, of which the ruins are 
scen outside, were 20 miles round, with a PoPU- 
LATION of two millions, and took in the site of 
the Hindu Indraprastha, said to have been 
founded B.C. 3000, with the sites of other ruined 
cities. Here a line of Mogul Emperors, after 
Tamerlane, reigned 1526-1707, viz. :—Baber, 
Humayun, Akbar, Shah Jehan, and Aurungzebe : 
a line afterwards represented by Shah Alam, the 
puppet sovereign of the time of Clive, Hastings, 
and Lake, who took him under English protec- 
tion, 1803 ; and ending with the late titular King 
of Delhi, Mohammed Bahadur, who, after the 
Mutiny, was tried and banished to Rangoon, 
where he died, November, 1862. The siege of 
Delhi was the principal event of the Mutiny. 
‘The memorials in the vicinity are amongst the 
most precious in India. The fall of Delhi was 
the beginning of the end. The Mogul Empire, 
which, at Sir T. Roe’s visit (1615) was paramount 
all over India, was afterwards dismembered by 
the Marathas and others, and ravaged by Nadir 
Shah (1739), who took 120 millions of spoil back 
to Persia. The fall of the nominal sovereigns of 
Delhi, from whom the East India Company 
accepted the form of a vicarious authority, was 
followed by the establishment of Queen Victoria’s 
authority, by proclamation, 1st September, 1858. 
Since that date the native princes from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, 153 in all, receive 
an imperial Sunnud, or patent, on their acces- 
sion. In 1877 Queen Victoria, and in 1903 King 
Edward VII., was acknowledged Sovereign of 
India at a grand Durbar, at which every State 
in the Empire was represented; while in 
December, 1911, the most magnificent Durbar 
in Indian history was held at Delhi by the King- 
Emperor himself. 
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Two main streets, one called the Chandni 


| Chauk, or “‘ Silversmiths’ Street,” 1 mile long, 


120 feet broad, macadamised, and planted with 
trees, intersect the city and contain the best 
shops; gilt or enamelled spires, mosques, and 
houses of the old nobility are seen here and 
there, often highly coloured and ornamented. 
The Ali Mundan Khan canal passes by upon an 
aqueduct. 

The most interesting portions of Delhi—the 
native quarters—apart from the great show- 
places, can only be explored on foot, and in these 
the visitor may wander for days, meeting with 
fresh studies of the real East at every turn. 
There are 40 mosques, one of the largest being 
called Roshun-ud-Dowlah, but the most remark- 
able is the Jama Masjid, the finest mosque in 
India, of red granite and white marble, 261 feet 
long, with three domes 150 feet high, surrounded 
by minarets, and standing on an elevated plat- 
form, or court, 450 feet square, accessible by 
marble steps and three noble gates. In front 


| of this mosque is the equestrian atatue of King 


Edward VII, the All-India Memorial. Not tar 
distant is the old Royal Palace-Fortress, inhabited 
by the King of Delhi before the Mutiny, with 
triple-embattled red granite walls 9 mile round, 
and handsome gates, where 27 men, women, and 
children were massacred in 1857. New works for 
strengthening the fort have been executed. It 
contains the beautiful Diwan-i-Am (Hall of 
Audience), where originally stood the famous 
Peacock Throne, worth £3,000,000, which Nadir 


| Shah took away ; the Diwan-i-Khas, or Private 


Council Chamber, with its arabesques and 
running inscription (see ‘“ Lalla Rookh),” and 
mosaic work on black ground, by a French artist. 
Also the Emperor’s private mosque, the Moti 
Masjid of white marble, with the Queen's and 
Ladies’ bath-rooms, pavilions, gardens, and 


| fountains. Much of the gold and inlaid work was 


picked out in the Mutiny ; but restorations have 
been made. 

In the suburbs, among the remains of streets, 
palaces, serais, and tombs of the old Delhis, 
which preceded the erection of the present city, 
are the celebrated Asoka Pillar, 44 feet high, near 
the Delhi Gate, erected 270 B.c., and having a 
Pali inscription on it; the Shalimar Palace, near 
the English quarter; Feroz Shah’s citadel, on 
the Jumna, s Pathan fortress, bearing some old 
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inscriptions; the Emperor Humayun’s Tomb, | 


of square red stone, and Hall of 64 Pillars, with 


a@ marble dome ; the Raja of Jaipur’s remarkable i 
Observatory, or Jantar Mantar, including two | 


stone ovals and a great stone dial, like a flight of 
steps; the Nizam-ud-deen’s Mausoleum, and a 
large and fine one dedicated to Safdar Jung, 
ancestor of the Kings of Oudh. One tomb marks 
the grave of Khusro the poet, the author of the 
Hindustani classic, ‘‘ Bagh-o-Bahar.” 

The Kutwub Minar (B.), 11 miles distant, built 


by Sultan Shams-ud-deen, is a tower of carved ' 


red stone (built to commemorate the capture of 
Delhi by Kutub-ed-Din), with five galleries, 150 
feet round at the base, 249 feet high to the top, 
which can be reached by 379 steps, and com- 
mands o good view. Near it are an unfinished 
tower, 40 feet high; Shah Alam’s tomb (died 
1806); and the tomb of Shams-ud-deen, close 
to the much-fabled Iron Pillar, 26 feet high, 
erected 1319. 


At 10 miles distance is Taghlak 


Shah's Mausoleum, dated 1321, near his town of | 


Taghlakabad, which, like the Kutub Minar 


(1200), is early Mohammedan in style, as com- | 


pared with Aurungzebe's later mosque, dated | 


1630, in the city. 

Delhi is noted for its gold and silver smiths, 
shawls and scarfs of gold and silver tissue, 
jewellery, toys, ivory paintings, filagree orna- 
ments, bangles, marriage boxes, and woodwork. 
Silver work is bought by weight against so many 
rupees—with so many annas extra to each rupee 
for workmanship. From here the East and West 
Jumna Canals have been cut to Raipore: Great 
Fairs are held here. 

Among recent erections are the double viaduct 
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batteries being planted near the Signal Tower), 
the Cashmere Gate was blown up and the city 
recovered, 14-20th September, by Brigadier- 
General Nicholson, at the head of the 52nd 
and other regiments. 

The direct mail route of the next section 
northwards to Umballa via Kurnal is not so 
interesting as the tourist route via Meerut 
and Saharanpur. 

(1,080 miles) Umballa Cantonment (R. & B.), 
the junction of the East Indian Railway to 
Calcutta. 

Horets.—Lawrence’s ; 
Khuda Bakhsh’s; New. 
Clubs. 

Umballa is a commissionership, military 
division, and cantonment (1843) in Sirhind, 
1,040 feet above the sea, in sight of the 
Himalayas. Here are churches, chapels, 
missions, English and native schools, and 
banks. The cantonments are five miles from 
the town, which consists of narrow streets of 
brick houses. Good water is supplied from the 
hills at high pressure. 

The next place of note is (195 miles distant 
from Bombay) 8irhind (B.), in Patiala, with 


Lumley’s; Sirhind ; 
Sirhind and Golf 


| extensive ruins of a city destroyed (and atill 


over the Jumna ; church near the Cashmere Gate, | 


with a cross to the victims of the Mutiny ; 
hospital; $.P.G., R.C., and Baptist Mission 
churches, chapels, and schools ; English College, 
founded 1792. Clock Tower and Institution, and 
Queen’s Gardens (50 acres), with fine Museum 
and Library. The cantonment is 2 miles from 
the Cashmere Gate, by a road lined with bun- 
galows and villas of officers. 


It was occupied , 


by three native regiments when the mutinous | 
sepoys marched over from Meerut, 11th May, | 


1857. 


proclaimed the poor old King as Emperor. After 


Joining their forces, they killed the | 
Europeans, plundered the arsenal and city, and | 


a siege which lasted till September (the English | 


cursed) by the Sikhs. (233 miles) Ludhiana (B.), 
on the Sutlej, once a frontier station, between 
which and Firozpur the first British victories over 
the Sikhs were gained in 1845-48. Since that 
time the place has been gradually deserted by 
Europeans, though it still remains the field of the 
extensive work of the American Presbyterian 
Mission (established 1834), and of the Female 
Education Society (1871). The North India 
School of Medicine for Women (1894) is also here. 
The family of Shah Sujah, the deposed Amit 
of Kabul, live here. 

(1,235 miles) Amritsar (R., B.), junction for 
Pathankot and Dalhousie. This is the holy city 
of the Sikhs, and their quondam capital. 
POPULATION (1911), 152,756 (in 1901, 162,429). 
HoTeL: Royal. The principal object of 
interest is the Golden Temple, also called the 
Darbar (1581), much venerated by all Sikhs, 
who consider it a meritorious act to contribute 
to its adornment. ‘he building, of white 
marble, is small; the roof is covered with a 
thin layer of gold. It is placed in the middle of a 
large tank; @ causeway of marble conducts to 
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the temple, and a marble pavement borders the 
lake, which is called Amrita Saras, or the 
“fountain of immortality,” and hence the name 
of the city. It is fed by natural springs, which 
keep it pure, though pilgrims are always bathing 
in it. In 1781 it was desecrated by Ahmed Shah, 
the Mohammedan king of the Durani. Visitors 
are required to change their boots for slippers. 
The Granth (the sacred book of the Sikhs) 1s 
preserved here with great care, but its precepts 
are little observed. There are from 500 to 600 
Akalees (priests) attached to the temple. The 
view from the tops of the minarets on the east 
of the tank is fine; there is also a good view 
from the tower by the temple. The Sikhs are 
a robust, fanatical sect of Hindu dissenters, 
“disciples” (as their name signifies) of one 
Nanuk, born at Raipur in the 15th century, 
and of Govind, an earnest fighting leader, who 
died 1708. They all take the surname of “ Singh ” 
(lion), and never shave or smoke, but indulge in 
opium or cherry brandy. Ranjit Singh was fond 
of horses, and at his death left 1,300 rich bridles, 
besides 8 millions of money, and the famous 
Koh-i-Noor (Mountain of Light) diamond, which 
now belongs to the British Crown. 

Other places worth seeing are the Hall Bazaar, 
the Town Hall, the Government School, the 
Santuk Shar tank, the new City Gardens, and 
the Mission School. 
the merchants are large and well built, some of 
the streets containing them are too narrow for 
carriages. Amritsar is the depOt for piece-goods, 
copper, brass, ete., for the Central Asian market, 
as well as for the surrounding country. In its 
bazaarsare seen shawle, chudders, cte., of native 
manufacture, together with goods from Cashmir, 
Gujrat, Sialkot, and Delhi. No one should miss 
secing the manufacture of carpets and shawls, in 
which a separate shuttle is used for each colour. 
The town has been greatly improved by the 
Municipal Council, assisted by an able British 
engineer. The Bari Doab Canal (begun 1868) has 
ite offices here. Another canal, to the Ravi, 34 
miles long, was cut by Ranjit Singh. Three miles 
away is the European fort of Govindgarh, built 
180°, 

From Amritsar a branch line runs to 
(67 miles) Pathankot, once a Rajput capital, 
with a fort. This is the station for Dalhousie, a 
hill sanatorium, 7,000 feet above sea, reached by 


Although the residences of ; 
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| cart road (doolies and tonga, ordered beforehand) 
' to Duncrah, 30 miles, thence bridle path 22 miles 
| (ponies), in four stages ; bungalow at each stage. 
| HoTeLs: Strawberry Bank; Old Dalhousie ; 
| Bull’s Head. Bungalows at easy rents; English 
! Church; Assembly Rooms; Clubs for sports, 

ete.; good water supply. Thence it is 22 miles 

through romantic scenery to Chamba (B.), 
| capital of a native state; AREA, 3,126 square 

miles ; POPULATION, 124,032. Good sport. 

From Dunerah, the road branches off to Dharm- 
sala, another sanatorium, 6,500 feet above sea, 
| with small cantonment, church, club, gardens, 
| ete. It is near the source of the Ravi, and the 
| Lakka Peak’ (14,000 fect). Annual rainfall, 
| about 115 inches. Ancient fort; Ranjit Singh’s 
| temple of Kali, with a gilt dome; the temples of 
| Joalla Mukki Baijnath, and Bhagsunath; hot 
mineral springs; also the grave of Lord Elgin, 
Viceroy, 1863. From Dharmsala there is a road 
to Leh and Ladak through Sultanpur, the 
| capital of Kulu, thence through Naggar, over 
the Rotang Pass (13,000 feet), between the 
villages of Rahla and Koksir, and thence 19 
| marches to Leh, over two more passes, the first 
16,000 feet and the sccond 18,000 feet above 
the sea. 

Beyond Dharmsala lies the Kangra Valley, 
a flourishing tea district. Capital, Palampur 
(Kangra Valley Club). There are about fifty tea 
plantations here, with forest timber and iron- 
stone. The tea plantations, begun 1852, and 
| now in private hands, cover 10,000 acres re- 
| claimed from the Chumber Hills, 2,500 feet to 
5,000 feet high. Immense damage was done 
to the district by the earthquake of 1904. 

(1,267 miles) Lahore (R. & B., 2 miles), the 
capital of the Punjab, one of the most ancient 
and famous cities in India, seat of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and a military command. The 
station buildings were designed with the view 
of being used as a fortification if necessary. 
The railway works employ over 2,000 men, for 
whom houses, bath, theatre, library, ete., are 
provided. 

POPULATION (1911), 228,687. 

HoTets: Nedou’s; Cecil; Faletti's; Court 
House. Boarding houses. Punjab Club. 

CONVEYANCES are plentiful. Trams to near 
the city gate and Anarkali Bazaar. 
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Lahore is situated about a mile from the 
Ravi. The river formerly flowed by the 
city, which in 1662 had to be protected by 
a long and massive embankment, but soon 
afterwards turned northwards, and has never 
since resumed its old channel. The history 
of the city (formerly much larger than now) 
is connected with that of every Mohammedan 


dynasty of Northern India. The brick walls | 


are 16 feet high, with 13 gateways, and a 


citadel on the north side. The circuit of the | 
fortifications is 7 miles, that of the city under | 


3 miles. Close to the citadel are the tomb of 


Ranjit Singh and the great mosque. Lahore was | 


probably the capital of one of the earliest of the 
Rajput States in the west, but everything 
architecturally beautiful dates from the time of 
the Mogul Emperors. It was held from 1767 
by the Sikhs, but in 1846 it was annexed with 
the rest of the Punjab. It contains a fine old 
fort, where the Punjab was ceded to the British, 
tuins of old palaces, serais, Hindu temples; 
the large Padishah mosque of red stone, built by 
Jehanghir; with the Vizier Khan, Sonara, and 
other mosques. Outside the city, 3 miles north- 
east, are Shah Jehan’s Gardens, called Shalimar 
(House of Joy), 1} miles long, containing 
remains of fine terraces, and 450 fountains, amid 
mango groves. Other objects of interest are the 
Central Museuin and School of Art, constructed 
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From Lahore, 4 miles to Meean Meer West, 
a cantonment station. (26 miles) Raewind (R.), 
junction for Ferozepore and the Rajputana 
Route to Bombay (see Route 37). (80 miles) 
Okara, 16 miles south of which is the once 
magnificent Dipalpur. (103 miles) Montgomery 
(R.), half-way from Lahore to Multan, named 
after Sir R. Montgomery (1865). 

(208 miles) Multan (R. & W., B., 1} mile), a 
commissionership and military command, 612 
miles from Karéchi, and 1,769 miles from 
Bombay. POPULATION, 87,394. Bazaars, 
several English shops, and bank. Fruit and 
vegetables abundant. A large old town, with 
@ very hot climate, on a raised mound, 3 miles 
from the Chenab, here 1,000 yards wide, among 
ruins of mosques, tombs, and shrines belonging 
to an earlier city, supposed to be the site of 
Malli, taken by Alexander the Great. It has a 
hexagonal brick wall, with 30 towers; the 
Khan's old palace, and a tall mosque; with a 
beautiful Mausoleum to Shems Tabriz, a Muslim 
martyr, outside the walls. The Mohammedans 
appeared here in the middle of the 7th century, 
the Hindus being restored in the 12th, but 
shortly succumbing again. It was taken by 
Ranjit Singh, 1818, and by General Whish, 1849, 


; Subsequent to the murder of Mr. Vans Agnew 


in 1864 for the Punjab Exhibition, near which | 


are the Post, 
Offices. Near the Mall is the famous Tomb of 


the English Church. This seems to have been 
a curious choice, if there is any truth in the 
legend of the Lady of Akbar’s Court (vide the 
guide-books, passim), in whose memory the 
mausoleum was built. According to the 
tradition, this erring princess fell in love with 
Akbar’s son, Jehangir, and was buried alive 
in consequence. The tomb itself is of the purest 
white marble, and the inscription is exquisitely 
carved. Punjab University ; 
ment College ; Oriental College and Law School ; 
Sessions Court and High School; Cathedral ; 
Mayo Hospital; Lawrence Gardens, in which 
are the Lawrence and Montgomery Halls. 
Government House, originally the tomb of 
Mohammed Kasim Khan, cousin of Akbar, 
faces the Lawrence Gardens. 


Telegraph, and Government | 


| the Sutlej and Punjab campaigns. 
Anar Kali, which was for many years used as | 


and Lieutenant Anderson by the Moolraj, and 
his defeat in two battles by Licutenant (after- 
wards Sir Herbert) Edwardes. A pillar at the 
cantonments is dedicated to those who died in 
Silk goods, 
shawls, and brocades are made, with glazed tiles 


| like the Dutch. A Persian couplet runs :— 


Lahore Govern- | 


“ With three rare things Multan abounds, 
Beggars, dirt, and burial grounds.” 
From Multan it is 12 miles to its port on the 
Indus, Shershah, where is a celebrated mauso- 
leum. From here it is 8 miles to Muzaffargarh, 
the district headquarters, and the junction of 
the Sind-Baluchistan Route. 

From Multan we come to (36 miles) Mahmud 
Kot (R.), the junction for @hazi Ghat (10 miles), 
whence is reached, by ferry across the river, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, an important frontier station on 
one of the main trade routes to Central Asia via 
Afghanistan. POPULATION, 27,886. “ Dera” 
means “camp.” (135 miles) Bhakkar (R.). 
(148 milés), Darya.Khan (R.), the station for 
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Dera Ismall Khan (across tho river), another 
important frontier post. 


the river changes its bed. The water of the 
Indus is safe, but the well water causes boils. 
This is a great caravan centre for the Povinda 
warrior merchants. 


Thirty-two miles west is | 


POPULATION, 26,884. | 
The site has to be changed every few years, as | 


the famous Hindu-Muslim Shrine of Sakhi | 


Sarwar, near which also is buried Nanak, the 
Guru of the Sikhs. 
Shaikh Budin, 4,516 feet above the sea, is 57 
miles north of Dera Ismail Khan. Tonk, a 
cantonment for the Punjab Irregulars, on the 
Indus, the capital of a little frontier state, is 30 
miles from Dera Ismail Khan, and about 40 miles 
from this, or 70 miles from Dera Ismail Khan, is 
Bunnoe or Edwardesabad, 
Herbert Edwardes, a military post and seat of a 
deputy commissioner, 60 miles south-west of 
Kohat on the Afghan border. 
linked with the North-Western Railway. 


LAHORE TO PESHAWAR. 


On leaving Lahore, the train reaches Shahdara 
(5 miles from Lahore), across the Ravi, and a 
mile from the station is the mausoleum of the 
Emperor Jehangir and his favourite wife, Nur 
Jehan, with minarets and cupolas, but the Sikhs 
took away to Amritsar, as they did from the 
Lahore buildings, most of the marble facing. 


Warirabad (R.), a thriving town with mag- 
nificent views of the Himalayas, is the junction 
for Sialkot (B.), 20 miles distant. This is a large 
military station, and also a busy trade centre, 
with large paper manufacture, damascene work, 
and shawl weaving. 


Twenty-nine miles further is Satwari Canton- 
ment, and 2 miles from there Tawl, the station 
for Jammu, the chief town of the native state 
to whose ruler the British sold (for £750,000) 
Kashmir, lying just across the river. There are 
several palaces—one a magnificent English pile ; 
another, erected in a few months for the late 


named after Sir | 


The hill sanatorium of | 
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(413 miles) Qujrat (Punjab), the starting 
point of the picturesque Pir Panjal route to 
Kashmir, rising to 12,000 feet above sea, by 
15 stages, with five rest-houses. The town 
(POPULATION under 29,000) is very ancient, 
and is famous for leather and damascene work. 
The battlefield of Chillianwalla (between the 
British and the Sikhs), one of the fiercest ever 
fought in India, is 12 miles distant. (431 miles) 
Lala Musa (R.), junction for Dera Ismail Khan, 
ete. (see above). (452 miles) Jhelum (T.B.), the 
point of departure for Kashmir by the beautiful 
Punch route, via the town and principality of 
that name, tributary to Kashmir. This route 
is 180 miles long, in 14 stages, with few rest 
houses. 

(1,447 miles) Rawal-Pindl (R. & B.), a thriving 
modern town (POPULATION, 87,688), with large 


‘ cantonments for British and native troops, a 


Kohat is now | 


King Edward VII. when Prince of Wales, is | 
now a museum. This is the starting point of the | 


Banihal Route to Srinagar, via the Chenab 
Valley and Islamabad, about 163 miles, only to 
be used by special permit from the Kashmir 
State Council. 


commissionership, 174 miles from Lahore, and 
the starting point for the Jhelum Valley tonga 
route to Murree and Srinagar. HOTELS: 
Imperial; Flashman’s. Rawal-Pindi Club. 
It is a walled town of mud houses, and is an 
excellent, cool station, though somewhat rainy, 
but well drained; with an old fort, and Shah 
Soojah’s brick palace; normal and other 
schools; branch exchange; arsenal; cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery lines, and a Government 


; stud, where a horse fair is held annually. The 


place is also served by the branch line from 
Lala Musa. 


From Pindi it is 30 miles (B.F. half-way) by 
tonga (book beforehand with the Imperial 
Carriage Co. at Rawal-Pindi) to Murree, a hill 
station and sanatorium, 7,500 feet above sea, 
on the summit of an irregular ridge with 
beautiful views. HoTeL: Viewforth. CLUB: 
New Murree Limited. European shops. 
Lawrence school. Hence to Abbottabad, in 
4 marches, on one of the finest roads in the 
Himalayas. Through Murree passes the Kashmir 
Post Route (railway commenced). 


The tonga leaving Pindi before daylight 
connects at Murree with one running to Garhi, 
where the night is passed in a -well-appointed 
bungalow. The next day another tonga reaches 
Baramulla. No luggage must exceed a maund 
per package. Heavy luggage must go by 
bullock cart, carrying 15-maunds. At Baramulla, 
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i 5 
‘a legion of covered boats await their prey. The | 
boats, with 5 rowers, reach Srinagar in a day | 
and a half. Travellers also branch off here for | 
the hill station of Gulmarg, 18 miles up hill. | 
HorTet: Nedon; Church, in July and August. | 
It is 2,500 feet higher than, and 12 miles distant 

from, Srinagar, POPULATION (1911), 126,344, 

the capital of Kashmir (AREA, 80,900 square 

miles; POPULATION, 1911, 3,158,126), on the 

Thelum, 5,000 feet above sea, on one side of the 

far-and-justly-famed Vale of Kashmir, sur- 

rounded by snow-capped mountains. It is the | 
summer seat of the Maharaja, and of a Resident, | 
and was a favourite retreat of the Mogul | 
Emperors. It is 2 to 3 miles long, and has a | 
mixture of Hindu and Moslem buildings, 
temples, and mosques; with seven bridges 
supported by deodara logs. English trees and 
fruits grow in the rich soil. Several bungalows 
have been built by the Maharaja for visitors, 
who come here between April and October, but 
as they are usually crowded in the season, many 
prefer house-boats. Permission to remain must | 
be obtained from the Resident on arrival. All | 
visitors have to report to an officer specially | 
appointed to attend to their comfort, and have to 
sign receipt of a book of regulations by which 
they are bound. Here‘ are many jewellers, ; 
papier-maché, and metal workers’ shops, and | 
shawl factories; Shah Jehan’s Jama Masjid, or i 
great Mosque, about 400 feet square, resting on | 
384 deodara logs; the Maharaja’s old and new 
palaces; Pandrattan Temple; the tomb of | 
Zain ul Abudin, under an eight-sided dome of the | 
15th century, now a granary. The Ali Masj 
(built 1471), on the Eedgah Space, where plane 
trees, 30 feet round, are seen; the Pathan 
Masjid, 180 feet long, was built by Nurmahal, | 
Moore’s “ Light of the Harem.” Within a short | 
distance of the town is the Dal, or City Lake, | 
54 miles by 2} miles, with floating gardens and | 
flood-gates into the river; Nasseeb Bagh 
(garden) and grove of planes. Shalimar Bagh, | 
@ garden of terraces and fountains, one-third | 


of a mile along the Mar Canal; and another 
garden, Neshab Bagh. Overlooking the city, 
are a temple called Shankur Chdrah ; the stone- 
built Fort of Hari Parbat, three-quarters of a 
mile round, erected 1597; and the Takht-l- 
Suliman, or Solomon’s Throne, a peak 800 feet 
above the river, which the natives ascend | 


| (70 miles), and continues to Karram. 


| and Greco-Baktrian remains. 
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1st May, from which Haramak Mountain can be 
seen in the distance. Near Kanbal is Mansubul 
Lake, 3 miles long, with remains of gardens and 
a temple. English quarters, with church, in 
Mansi Bagh. Bachelor’s quarters in Chenar 
Bagh. The city itself is cramped and dirty, but 
good water is laid on. The bulk of the people are 
Mohammedans, but the rulers are Dogra Rajputs. 
The people are noted for cowardice ; they speak a 
language allied to both Persian and Hindi, for 
they have been many times subjected. The 
State of Kashmir is governed by a Rajput 
Maharaja, the first of whose line was Governor of 
Jammu under Ranjit Singh (who annexed it 
1819) when the British conquered the Punjab, 
and he bought it from the latter for 75 lakhs of 
rupees. Islamabad is an interesting town, 
further up the Jhelum, noted for sulphurous 
springs. Five miles north are the ruins of 
Martand, the chief portion of which is a huge 
temple, of Greco-Baktrian architecture dating 
from 3rd or 4th century A.D. 

The British outpost of Gilghit is 230 miles, in 
about 23 stages from Srinagar, whence also is the 
principal route for Leh, in Ladakh, in 19 stages. 

Returning to Rawal-Pindi, the line goes on to 
@oilra, junction of the branch line to Kasalgarh 
From 


| Kasalgarh, the new railway, 30 miles to Kohat, 


a trading station, fortified, with a POPULATION 


; of 12,000, at the foot of the Afridi Hills. 


Bungalow; Cantonments; Buddhist remains ; 
healthy. Kala-ka-8aral, or Sarai Kala, onc 
mile from the extensive ruins of Taxila or Shah 


| Deri, covering an area of 6 square miles, among 


which 55 Buddhist topes, or stupas, have been 
traced, the most interesting and best preserved 
in the province. All the way from the Jhelum 
to Afghanistan are scattered many Buddhist 
(551 miles) 
Hasan Abdul (R.), the station for Abbottabad, 
42 miles by tonga (book with the Dak Con- 
tractor), via Haripur, a large native town, with 
bungalow. Abbottabad is a hill station and 
cantonment, 5,000 feet above the sea. A route 
runs hence to Srinagar, 154 miles, striking the 
Jhelum Valley road below Muzaffarabad. This 
is the route of the projected railway to Srinagar. 
Attock Bridge, 4 miles from Attock (B.). Here 
are a strong-looking Fort, built by Akbar, 1581 ; 
@ fine bridge, oyer|the Indus, and a tunnel road 
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under the river. The Kabul river joins the 
Indus near this, through the Kyber Pass, by 
which Alexander marched, and which was 
traversed by the British in the Afghan wars of 
1839-42 and 1879-80. (583 miles) Khalrabad 


(R.), on the opposite hills, and (600 miles), | 


Nowshera cantonment (B.), which lies on the 
road to Chitral and the Pamirs. Fifteen miles 
north is Hoti Mardan, a cantonment 7 miles from 
the extensive Buddhist ruins of Takhti Bhar. 
(613 miles) Pabbl, is the station for the 
sanatorium of Cherat (B.), 18 miles distant, 
4,500 feet above sea. Carriages to Shahkot, 
at the foot of the hills, thence 5 miles by bridle 
road. 

Peshawar, 1,555 miles from Bombay. HOTEL: 
Rozario. Headquarters of the North-West 
Frontier Province, an important divisional 
command, and a military station on the Afghan 
frontier, 1,070 feet above sea. AREA of Province, 
16,466 miles ; POPULATION (City), 97,935. 
Church ; Mission (founded by Gen. Sir Herbert 
Edwardes), with the most artistic and appropriate 
church in India. Here ends the Grand Trunk 
Road from Calcutta, 1,423 miles long, begun 
1836. 


Peshawar was the ancient capital of Gandhara, | 


but the present town was founded by Akbar, 
and afterwerds made the capital of East 
Afghanistan, It was taken by Ranjit Singh, 
who half ruined it, desecrated the mosques and 
tombs, built a fort and magazine, 220 yards 
square, on the site of the Bela Hissar, and 
converted a large serai into the governor's 
house, or Ghor Katri, a pile of buildings 250 
feet square. Interesting bazaars, mosques, etc. ; 
but yet more interesting are the specimens of the 
fine Pathan or Afghan race, whose languages are 
Pushtu and Persian, though some speak Hindu- 
stani. Peshawar is the greatest commercial mart 
in this part of Central Asia for the merchants of 
Bokhara, Kohat, Khiva, West Turkestan, and 
Afghanistan. See the Edwardes Gate. 
Peshawar Cantonment (B.), the terminus of 
the North-West Railway. HoTxL: Lansdowne. 
Good gardens. Water laid on. About 5,000 
troops are permanently stationed here to guard 
the frontier. In the Mutiny year, 1857, when 
the camp numbered 10,000 natives and 2,500 
Europeans, the natives were skilfully disarmed by 
Herbert Edwardes and Brigadier Cotton, an 
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operation styled a “ master stroke” by Sir John 
Lawrence. It turned the tide; and doubtful 


| chiefs and their levies came to the English side 


directly. Strong garrison works have been 


| executed. 


' frontier. 


A drive of 18 miles brings us to the Kyber Pass, 
open as far as Ali Masjid twice a week, when the 
caravans pass through. 

Afghanistan is nominally under the protection 
of Great Britain; its independence is main- 
tained in order that a “buffer state” may 
exist between India and Russian Turkestan, 
both of which powers have railways to the 
By agreement no European travellers 


i are given safe conducts into Afghanistan, or 


allowed to enter or pass through the country, 
and it is improbable that the short railway 
required to unite the Indian and European 
systems at Peshawar or Kushk, or from Chaman 
to the Russian system, will be made for many 
years, or that the region intervening will be 
open for travel, exploration, or exploitation. 
History.—‘‘ He who is master of Kabul,” 
says the proverb, Emperor of Hindustan.” 
In 1838, Lord Auckland, desiring to put Shah 


| Sujah on the throne in place of Dost Mohammed, 


a tool of Russia, met Ranjit Singh at Ferozepore, 
1838, and Lord Keane was sent to occupy 
Kabul, 1889, by way of the Bolan Pass and 
Ghazni. The murder of the Envoy, Sir A. 
Burnes, 2nd November, 1841, was followed by 
the murder, 23rd December, of General Mac- 
naghton. The British army of 5,000, with 13,000 
camp followers, began to retreat from Kabul 
by the Khyber Pass on the 6th January, 1842, 
and by the 12th it was destroyed through cold, 
hunger, and the attacks of the enemy—all 
except one man, Dr. Brydon, who reached 
Jellalabad on the 13th. After the relief of 
Jellalabad, and the defeat of Akbar Khan’s 
army by Generals Pollock and Nott, Afghanistan 
was evacuated; a camp of observation being 
maintained at Peshawar. After the death of 
Dost Mohammed, the Amir, Shere Ali, defeated 
his brother 4th January, 1869; and on the 
27th March he was, at his own desire, received 
by the Viceroy at Umbala to cement an alliance 
between the Government and himself as an 
independent sovereign. In 1878, when the 
telations with Russia were uncertain, Shere Ali 
thought fit to-receive a Russian mission, and to 
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decline one from the Viceroy, and war was 
declared. General Brown entered Jellalabad, 
19th December, by the Khyber Pass; another 
“force entered Kandahar by the Bolan Pass, 
8th January, 1879. Shere Ali fled to Russia. 
His son, Yakub, signed, 3rd May, the treaty of 
Gandamak, by which a strip of lend near Quetta, 


on the Bolan Pass, was made over to the British, | 
and greater control was acquired over the passes. ' 


The British retired, and Sir L. Cavagnari went 
to Kabul as Envoy. On the 3rd September, 
he and the other members of the Embassy were 
massacred by the Afghans. General Roberts 
occupied Jellalabad and Kabul (October), and 
the enemy were defeated in several actions 
between December, 1879, and 19th April, 1880, 
when Sir D. Stewart defeated 30,000 at Ahmed- 
keyl. Upon the defeat of General Burrows at 
Maiwand, Sir F. Roberts proceeded to Kandahar, 


and defeated Ayub Khan, 8rd September. | 


Yakub being deposed, was succeeded by Abd- 
ur-Rahman Khan, and fled to Persia. After 
some negotiation, an arrangement was effected 
with the new ruler, by which he was to be 
guided in all foreign affairs by the advice of 
the Indian Government, receiving an annual 
subsidy. A conference took place in 1885 
between the Amir and Lord Dufferin, lasting 
some weeks, during which the Afghans were 
suddenly attacked by the Russians at Penjdeh. 
This led to active preparations and negotiations, 
& compromise being eventually effected and 
war avoided, and the delimitation of the Russo- 
Afghan frontier, long contemplated, was 
ultimately settled at St. Petersburg in 1887. 
Abd-ur-Rahman Khan was succeeded, in 1901, 


by his son, Habibullah Khan, who now reigns. | 
The boundaries between British India and ; 


Afghanistan were definitely settled by the 
Durand Agreement, and an old-standing 
source of disagreement removed. The relations 
between Great Britain and Russia were finally 
settled by a new treaty negotiated in 1904. 
Habibullah Khan has shown himself desirous 
of opening up the country, and visited India 
in February, 1907. 

By the “ Anglo-Russian Agreement of August 
31st, 1907, Great Britain undertakes neither 
to annex nor occupy any portion of Afghanistan, 
nor to interfere in the internal administration 
of the country, provided the Amir fulfils his 
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- engagements towards the British Government. 
The Russian Government declare that Afghan- 
istan is outside the sphere of Russian influence, 
and engage that their political relations with 
Afghanistan shall be conducted through the 


British Government.” — “ Statesman’s Year 
Book.” 
Jellalabad (POPULATION, 12,000), 60 miles 


west of Peshawar, on the Kabul River, is noted 
for the defence made by Sir R. Sale in 1842 
| against the Afghans until relieved by General 
Pollock. It was occupied by the British in the 
1878-79 war. 
| Ghazni (Ghuznee) is famous for its chief, 
| Mahmud, who invaded India in 1024 4.0. It is 
| 210 miles west of Peshawar and 85 miles south- 
| west of Kabul on the road to Kandahar, 215 miles 
| 
| 


further, though the distances by road are some- 
what greater. It was occupied by Lord Keane in 
| 1839, and was taken by General Nott in 1842, but 
| eventually restored. 

| Afghanistan is the country of the Pathans, 
as the Afghans are called in India, some of whom 
! have settled in Northern India. The Hindu 
Kush, to the north-east, is 8 range dividing the 
country from the Oxus and Turkestan. Bokhara 
(ancient Baktria) is 500 to 600 miles north-west 
of Kabul, down the Oxus; Herat is 450 miles 
west. . 

From Kabul it is 650 miles to Kashgar, capital 
| of East Turkestan. POPULATION, 62,000, nearly 
| all Mohammedan. It stands in a wild, snow- 
| bound region. 

From Peshawar it is 550 miles to Herat, and 
thence 275 miles to Merv, and 330 to Khiva. 


ROUTE 36. 
| BOMBAY TO DELHI, VIA BARODA AND 
| NAGDA. 
| 865 miles. Time, 27} hours. First-class 
| fare, 66 Rs. 


The completion of the section from Nagda 
to Muttra in 1911 enables Dethi to be reached 
| in an hour less than by the Punjab Mail (Route 
| 35). It was by this new route that King George 
| and Queen Mary travelled to the Coronation 
| Durbar in 1911. 

Bombay may be quitted either from the 
_ terminus at Colaba, or from one of the smaller 
stations, 
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The only place of interest between Bombay 
and Surat is Borlvil, from which station the 
famous Caves of Montpezir can be visited. 


They are within four miles of this station. | 


They are all cut out of the hillsides, and their 
excavation is said to date back to the 9th or 
10th century. The great Temple is 88} feet 
long by 38} feet broad, with a vaulted nave 
40 feet high resting on 34 octagonal pillars. 
The pillars are higher than those at Elephanta, 
but without sculpture, except on the capitals. 
From the top of the hill a most extensive view 
is obtained of Bombay city and harbour. 


(167 miles) Surat (R.,8.,B.). A collectorate, 
once of great importance, which declined as Bom- 
bay rose. POPULATION (1911), 114,863. A great 
cotton centre, captured by the British in 1759. 
Town Walls, 6 miles round ; Castle (1543); the 
old English (established 1612), Dutch (1618), 
French, and Portuguese factories, all turned 
to other uses; an ancient Cemetery, with 
tombs, worth visiting, of Dutch and English 
(the Oxendens), ete., from 1649; the old Palace 
of the late Nawab, Viceroy to the Mohammedan 
Emperor, in the dirty Mogul quarter; the fine 
Temples and Hospital for beasta and birds in 
the Parsee quarter; the College for the Boras, 
an industrious money-lending tribe; a High 
School, and a new Hospital. The Dutch factory 
contains an excellent library. 


At 203 miles the Nerbudda (Narbada) River is 
crossed by a fine iron bridge. The river, which is 


esteemed by some of, higher sancity than even j 


the Ganges, rises in the Central Provinces, and 
runs west, between the Vindhyan and Satpura 
Hills, to the Gulf of Cambay ; past Nimar and 
Broach, and ‘through the Khandesh and 
Gujrat cotton districts, where the rainfall is 
30 to 50 inches. It drains about 34,000 square 
miles, 

(204 miles) Broach (B.), the principal station 
for cotton export in Gujrat. The famous Banyan 
Tree, whose branches spread over one-third of a 
mile, is 12 miles up the river. 

(247 miles) Bareda (R., sleeping-rooms), also 
a junction for Dabhoi. It is the Marathi capital 
of Gujrat, belonging to the Gaekwar (Marajah 
Rao Bahadur), the seat of a British Resident. 
Bungalow at the camp, 1} miles. Conveyances. 
Tt is an old town of wooden houses, now being 
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greatly improved, surrounded by a double wall 
and 44 towers—and contains the Gaekwar’s 
Palace, or Moti Bagh, and menagerie, a new 
palace, and a citadel. POPULATION (1911), 
99,345, Outside is a fine new palace, with 
beautiful grounds, laid out by an English 
gardener, and short drive further out is 
another palace. There are also an old Hindu 
bridge of two rows of arches, one over the other ; 
the Suliman Well and many other wells, tombs, 
mosques, etc. Club, ete., at the camp or canton- 
ment, which looks like a park. There was an 
English factory here as early as 1615. Here the 
sepoys were disarmed in the mutiny. The late 
Gaekwar, Mulhar Rao, was deposed 18765 for bad 
government, and for an attempt to poison the 
Resident, Colonel Phayre. He was succeeded by 
the eldest son of his predecessor, Rhundee Rao, 
who had Sir Madava Rao, K.! (a wise 
statesman), for minister. Gaekwar is a sur- 
name of disputed origin, commonly said to 
mean the “ Herdsman.” The language of the 
province is Gujrati. 


This route is one of the least interesting long 
distance journeys in India, and there are few 
towns of any historical or archwological import- 
ance, though many important junctions are 
passed. Rutlam. This is the junction of the 
Rajputana-Malwa light railway to Ajmere (see 
Route 304). WNagda is the junction for Ujjain, 
Indore, and Mhow. The next station of import- 
ance is Ketah, the capital of the Native State of 
Kotah. This is the terminus of the Bina-Kotah 
extension of the G.I.P. from Muttra to Delhi (see 
Route 35). 


ROUTE 37. 
(Réjputdna Route.) 

BOMBAY TO DELHI, VIA AHMEDABAD 
AND AJMERE. 

849 miles. Time, 34 hours. First-class 
fare, 62 Rs. 

This is an alternative route to Delhi, and 
though it involves a change of carriage, and 
takes several hours longer, it will be preferred 
probably by tourists and sightseers to the 
Nagda-Muttra Route. It affords opportunities 


| of seeing some of the most interesting cities in 


India, Ahmedabad, Jodhpore, Ajmere, and 
Jeypore, as well ag Mount Abu and ite Temples. 
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During the winter the B. B. and C. I. Railway 
Co. run a special train-de-luxe once a fortnight, 
meant especially for tourists. The passengers 
use the train as an hotel, sleeping and taking 
their meals in it. It travels only at night, and 


special facilities are given for visiting Ahmedabad, | 


Ajmere, Udaipur, Jaipur, Agra, and Delhi. The 
tour lasts nine days, and the exclusive charge is 
only £15. 

For the journey as far as Baroda (247 miles), 
see Route 36, 

(267 miles) Anand, junction for @odhra and 
Rutiam, on the narrow-gauge branch of the 
Midland route, for Neemuch and Udaipur. 

(310 miles) Ahmedabad (R. & 8. B.), where 
the broad gauge is exchanged for the narrow. 
Junction for Ahmednagar. Headquarters 
station, with cantonments 3} miles from the city, 


with church, barracks, college, and schools. The | 


city (POPULATION, 1911, 215,835) is walled, and 
6 miles round, with 18 gates. A great and 
growing cotton spinning and weaving centre, 
coming second to Bombay. Chiefly interesting 
for the mixture of Hindu and Saracenic styles 
in its mosques and tombs, and for its bazaars. 
Two minarets, close to the platform, with no 
trace of mosque, are the highest in the place. 
Note the pigeon-feeding poles. The Jama 
Masjid (a.D. 1482), not far from the celebrated 
Three Gates, 210 feet by 95 feet, is accounted 
one of the most beautiful in India; marble 
floor; 15-domed roof; supported by 350 
pillars, and adorned with most delicate fretwork. 
Bana Sipri’s (or Asni’s) mosque (A.D. 1514) is 
an exquisite building, and styled “ the gem of 
Ahmedabad.” The tombs of Ahmad Shah’s 
queens are back from the street, opposite the 
mosque where their husband is buried, with 
some beautifully carved cenotaphs. Haibat 
Khan’s mosque shows combined Hindu and 
Mohammedan architecture. Manek Buraj 
(Buby Bastion), now used for public offices, has 
fine perforated marble windows, etc. Other 
sights are the Bhadar, or Citadel (1411); the 
modern Swami Narayen temple and monastery ; 
municipal gardens, and large cotton mills (in 
native hands). Outside are Hati Singh’s Jain 
temple, and the fine large Dhai Harir well. 
Drives to Shah Alam (tombs, mosques, with 
beautiful marble fretwork), beyond which are 
Batwa and Pirana (interesting relics—on tho 
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| way visit the great tank of Kankariya, 72 acres) ; 
i to Sarkhej (beautiful mosques, etc., near a lake). 

From Ahmedabad a short branch line runs to 
| Dholka, half-way to the old port of Dhollera, 
| and to Prantej, in the Matu Kautha country. 

(390 miles) Wadhwan (B.), capital of a 
| mative state. Junction for Morvi (68 miles), 
and for Rajot (via Wankaner Junction), civil 
| and military headquarters of Kathiawar district, 

which is full of interesting temples, etc. From 
| Wadhwan to Dhola, junction for Palitana, with 
some of the most famous and extensive Jain 
| temples in India on the hills, 

(374 miles) Siddhp Here are gigantic 
| fragments of the Shivite Rudra Mala temple, and 
| a large monastery of the sect, a rendezvous for all 
| castes. 

A little further on, the line crosses the bound- 
ary between Gujrat and Rajputina. This large 
district, lying between the N.-W. Provinces, 
| Punjéb and Sind, is bounded by Gwalior and 
{Indore on the east and south-east. It is a 
political agency and commissionership, with 27 
| assistant agencies; headquarters at Mount Abu, 
49 miles N.N.E. of Deesa. It contains 20 inde- 
| pendent native principalities, viz, 15 Réjput 
| States proper, two J&t (Bhurtsur and Dholpur), 
| and one Mohammedan (Tonk). 

R&jputéna is so called from the people 
| (rdjpfts), who speak Hindi, claim to be of the race 
| or blood of kings (raj), and belong to the soldier 
j caste of the Hindus, sprung from the Kshatriyas 
, of Mount Abu. The Maharaja and Raja chiefs 
settle disputes among themselves by courts of 
| Vakeels (one upper and four lower courts), in 
| which the political agent has a casting vote. 

The district, having little water, suffers 
constantly from drought. The soil, though 
i sandy, produces rich grass, enough in ordinary 
‘seasons for the vast herds of camels, horned 
| cattle, and sheep, which are the wealth of the 
| people, who export them to the military stations 
;and neighbouring provinces. They depend for 
|rain on the south-west and east monsoons. 
| Famines come every forty or fifty years on an 
‘average ; great ones occurred in 1661 and 1812- 
{18. The only considerable stream on the west 
| side of this elevated region is the Loony, running 
down to the Runn of Kutch. AREA, 130,264 
square miles ; POPULATION (1911), 10, 432. 
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(425 miles) Abu Road (R.) or Kherarl (B.,: 
conveyances and ponies), 17 miles from Mount 
‘Abu, headquarters and a hill sanatorium in the | 
Aravalli range, 4,500 fect above sea. Highest | 
peak, Guru Sikra, 5,655 feet. Average daily tem- | 
perature, 69°. HOTEL: R4jputéna. Bungalow 
and Club. It is a celebrated pilgrim resort, | 
especially for Jains, who have four magnificent. 
temples here. Ceded, 1845, by the Rao of} 
Serohi, on condition that no cows or pigeons | 
were killed on the hill. 

(528 miles) Marwar Road (R.), junction for! 
the Jodhpur-Bikanir line, from which, at Luni 
Junction (44 miles), a short line branches to 
Pachbhadra (60 miles), continued to Balmir 
and Umarkot, Whence there is a line to/ 
Haidarabad and Karéchi. (Sec Route 38.) 

Mount Abu. The famous Jain temples of 
Mount Abu can be easily visited from Abu Road 
Station (17 miles), and there is now a motor car ; 
service which replaces the time-honoured tonga. | 
Permits to visit the temples can be obtained 
through the Manager of the R4jputéna Hotel. 

There are four temples, arranged in the form 
of a cross; the principal, being that most 
westerly, is dedicated to Rikhabdee. Coloncl 
Todd says: “ Beyond controversy, this is the 
most superb of all the temples in India, and | 
there is not an edifice, beside the Taj Mahal, 
that can approach it.” It is erected on the site 
of temples dedicated to Shiva and Vishnu, and, 
according to tradition, the founder, Bunnul 
Shah, a Jain merchant of Anhilwara (Pattan), 
purchased the site from the ruler of Sirohi by 
covering as much ground as was requisite with 
silver coin and paying it as the price. The whole 
of the temple is said to have occupied a period 
of fourteen years in building, and to have cost 
eighteen crores of rupees (£18,000,000). 

Returning to the R4&jputéna line, the next halt 
of note is (613 miles) Ajmere (R. &S. B.), the | 
junction of the Malwa branch of the Midland | 
Route. Ajmere, the principal city (POPULATION, | 
1901, 73,840) of the British district of Ajmere, | 
is of great antiquity and celebrity. Formerly a 
seat of the Delhi Emperors, but half ruined by 
the Marathas, it contains many mosques and 
temples of very massive construction. In one! 
of these, Adhai-din ke Jopri, the carvings, well | 
preserved, are very beautiful and highly | 
finkhed An extensive artificial lake, to the 
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west, is over six miles round in the rainy season. 
Kaiserbagh Club. Flourishing mission and 
government schools, and sanatorium on Tara- 
gurh hill, about 2,500 feet above sea. Fort 
built by the Purihar Rajputs. The Mayo 
College, for sons of thakurs (chiefs), is well 
supported, and surrounded by their palaces. 
Pushkar or Pokhar horse fair, held annually 
seven miles from Ajmere, is the most noted in 
Réjputéna. 

(699 miles) Jeypore, the seat of a Maharaja 
and of a political agent, a military post. 
Horets: Kaisar-i-Hind; Jeypore; New. 
POPULATION (1911), 137,098. It stands on a 
rock in a basin among granite hills, and is a 
regularly built and interesting town of fine- 
looking stone houses, having a main street two 
miles long and 40 yards broad, intersected by 
others as broad, with market squares at the 
points of meeting, and gas and water laid on. 
Jeypore has been termed a model native 
capital, and is supplied with modern sanitary 
improvements, a good water supply, European 
sewer system, gas supply, etc. But even the 
broad streets, laid out after the American 
pattern, cannot prevent Jeypore being one of 
the most picturesque cities in India, owing to 
its beautiful situation, set in an amphitheatre 
of precipitous hills crowned by forts, the 
principal one, called the Tiger Fort, perched 
on top of an apparently inaccessible precipice 
dominating the city. It is named after its 
founder, in the last century, Jai Singh, Raja of 
Ambar. In the high town walls are several 
lofty towers and gates, and the whole is over- 
looked by a citadel, rising 800 feet above the 
town. The Palace of the Maharaja is a bizarre 
and fantastic structure, a pyramidal pile of 
innumerable balconies and verandahs, pro- 
jecting windows, and turrets. The portion of 
the palace facing the main square is called the 
Palace of the Winds, but this is only one wing 
of the colossal building. But though a unique 
example of florid Hindu architecture, the 
building will not stand close inspection—a 
good deal of it, as Mr. W. 8. Caine points out, 
is a mere mask of stucco. A curious structural 
feature of the palace is the long inclined plane 
by which elephants and vehicles mount to the 
roof. Theatre, mint, English and Oriental 
school, and/a medical school founded by the late 
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Maharaja Ram Sing, G.C.S.I., an enlightened 
Prince, who established a school for the sons of 
his nobility, and opened a public garden, 
containing a fine museum, fountains, and 
aviary, in the English style; European band, 
ete.; also an arsenal, and one of the observa- 
tories founded by Jai Singh. No one should 
forego a visit to this curious structure, one of 
the five observatories built by Jai Singh; the 
others being at Beanares, Delhi, Muttra, and 
Ujjain. Many of the instruments—and the 
Purpose of some of these baffle modern 
astronomers—were invented or designed by 
the Royal Astronomer, Jai Singh, himself. 
The observatory has lately been modernised 
by the present Maharaja, and the wonderful 
collection of gnomons, quadrants, dials, altitude 
pillars, astrolabes, and other wonderful instru- 
ments, meaningless to the lay visitor, has 
been restored. About six miles off is the old 
town of Ambar, with an immense old Palace. 
Application to the Resident to view ; elephants 
Provided at the gate. Many wealthy bankers 
reside here. This State supplies India with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. The capital 
of Tonk, the only Mohammedan State in 


B&jput4na, is about 50 miles south of Jeypore, | 


and has a POPULATION (1901) of 46,069. 

(755 miles) Bandekul (R.), junction for branch to 

Agra (see Route 35). 

Bhurtpore, capital of a Jét State of the same 
name ; a political agency and seat of a Maharaja. 
POPULATION (1991), 68,033. The town, about 
8 miles round, contains the ruined Fort, formerly 
a strong post, thought to be impregnable, with 


ramparts 60 feet thick. At the first siege in the | 


Maratha war, 1805, by Lake, the fort repelled 
him in three assaults, and only surrendered after 
the defeat of Holkar at Deeg. At the second 
siege, under Lord Combermere, which lasted 


some months, it was carried by assault, 18th i 


January, 1826, and restored to the lawful chief. 
Among the old temples at Goverdun is one 
containing a native picture of the siege, with 
Lord Lake running away. Open d&k bungalow, 
maintained by the Maharaja for European 
visitors, free. 

The next place on the main line which is 
worthy a halt is (792 miles) Alwar (B.), the 
capital of a J&t State, and an assistant agency. 

vu 
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| It is 97 miles from Delhi, built on a slatey ridge 
| of the Chitor Hills, 1,200 feet above the plain, 
| which is 1,500 feet above the sea. It is inclosed 
| by a mud wall, and has two most interesting 

palaces of the Maharaja in the picturesque fort; 

with a fine tank, pavilion, several Hindu temples, 

and thakur’s school. Maharaja’s stud. Good 
| dak bungalow close to the station. POPULATION 
{ (1901), 56,770. (838 miles) Rewari (R.), founded 
| about 1,000 a.p.; Fort; bungalow. 


Delhi (see Route 35). 


ROUTE 38. 


BOMBAY TO PESHAWAR, VIA AHMEDA 
BAD, JODHPORE, AND BIKANIR. 


1,386 miles. First-class 
fare, 105 Rs. 


Though much the shortest route in point of 
| mileage, the time occupied is longer than by the 
Itarsi Route (Route 35), and there are no through 
carriages, changes at Ahmedabad and Jodhpore 
(or Merta Road) being necessitated owing to 
difference of gauge. For the journey from 
Bombay to Marwar, see Route 37. Between 
| Marwar and Bikanir the only place likely to 
induce the tourist to break the journey is 
Jodhpur (B.), the capital of Marwar, a political 
agency. ‘he walls surrounding the city (built 
1459, on a ridge of rock, 400 feet above the 
plain) are five miles in extent. The citadel 
contains the Maharaja’s Palace, a many-storied 
building, with marble fretwork balconies, and 
fine collections of arms and jewels; the palace of 
his Guru ; and the ruins of Mahamandir Temple. 
The carving on the gates represents the 
queen, who performed Suttee at her husband's 
funeral. Merta Road (64 miles further) is the 
! terminus of the Bikanir-Bhitanda section of the 
R4jputéna-Malwa Railway. Bikanlr, 103 miles 
away across a waterless desert, was built ac a 
refuge by rich traders from surrounding states, 
and richly adorned. Leaving the highly-cul- 
tivated Rajput State of Mewar, we plunge into 
the great Desert of India, which might be 
compared to the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. 
Here a comparatively unknown country is 
reached. In fact, it is only within the last few 
years that the locomotive has penetrated through 


Time, 65 hours, 
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the heart of this vast desert, and now a railway | 
of some 300 miles long links up Central India \ 
with the Punjab. | 


Bikanir is the capital of a Maharaja, founded | 
1459, and in 1799 held by George Thomas, an | 
Irishman, quartermaster in the navy, who became | 
a general in Scindia’s and the Begum’s services, 
coined money, and in 1798 contemplated setting 
up as a raja at Hansi. He is buried at 
Berhampur. It was half depopulated by 
drought, 1868-9. Lofty fort. Jain monasteries, | 
with Sanskrit MSS. POPULATION (1901), 53,000. | 
Two miles out are very interesting marble 
tombs of the Maharajas. A continuation of the | 
line runs to Bhatinda. From Merta Road 
(above) it is 88 miles to Phulera Junction. 


Bhatinda, the next stopping place, though one 
of the most important railway stations in North- 
West India, is of no interest to the traveller. 
Next Ferozepore, where carriages are changed, 
as the line to Lahore via Raewind is broad- 
gauge, but a narrow-gauge “chord” line direct 
to Lahore is being constructed. 


ROUTE 39. 


BOMBAY TO MADRAS, VIA POONA AND 
RAICHUR. 


Distance, 704 miles. Time, 32} hours. First- 
class fare, 68 Rs. 


The Madras mail leaves Victoria Station every | 
evening. 


The P. and O. Madras Mall.—This runs every 
Friday, within four hours of the signalling of 
the P. and O. Steamer. Time, 26 hours. | 
Ordinary first-class fare. Number of passengers 
limited to 32. 


| 

(33 miles) Kalyan (R.). Here the train | 
leaves the main line to Itarsi and Delhi. 
(54 miles) Neral (R.), the station for Matheran, 
a pretty hill station about 2,500 feet above sea 
level. HoTELS: Granville; Rugby; Clarendon. 
From Neral there is a light railway to Matheran 
(13 miles). 
under the face of the hill, which has hitherto been 
the highway to the top. Looping round the 
wooded promontory which is such a conspicuous 


| Western India; Golf. Masonic Hall; 


| 
The line crosses the road and runs | 
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feature of the view, the railway mounts the face 
of the hill in three bold zig-zags, crossing and 
recrossing the old paths. The way and the view 
are full of variety. Sometimes the engine 
plunges into glades and through little patches 
of forest that cling to the side of the hill; some- 
times it hangs on to @ narrow path literally 
again the track is only 
upheld by massive retaining walls built to 
withstand the fiercest rushes of the monsoon 
torrents. 


(62 miles) Karjat (R.), at the foot of the 
celebrated Bhore Ghat. The ascending line was 
first surveyed in 1852, the works being com- 
menced threc years later, and regular traffic 
begun in 1863. It is nearly 16 miles in length. 
There are 26 tunnels and 8 viaducts. The 


| summit is 2,027 feet above sea, and the total 


rise of the incline 1,831 feet. The steepest 
gradient is 1 in 37. It cost £41,000 a mile, and 
30,000 men were employed. In these ghats is e 
hard-working race, who flock to Bombay, etc., 
for employment, from whom the name “ coolie ” 
is derived. (78 miles) Khandala. Palkis, ponies, 
and bullock carts for the Karil Cave, 5 miles 


| distant, the largest and best cave Temple in 


India, cut in the face of a cliff, and said to date 
from about 4.D. 80. It is 126 feet by 45 feet, on 
41 pillars, with good carvings of elephants, bulls, 
and human figures, and would, says Heber, 
“make a noble temple for any religion.” The 
bungalow at Karliis a fine point of view. Lonauli 
is the nearest station for the older Caves of Badja 
and Bedsa, 9 miles from Karli. Pony and guide 
will be required. 


(119 miles) Poona (R.), 
Southern Mahratta Railway. 
Napier; Poona ; 


junction of the 
‘Tongas. HOTELS: 
Connaught. CLUBS, ete.: 
Y.M.C.A. 
Deccan and Mercantile. 
“ Poona Observer ” and “‘ Decca 


BANKS: Bombay; 
NEWSPAPERS : 
Herald,” daily. 


Poona (Bombay Presidency), the former 
capital of the Peishwa, and now the most 
important civil and military station of the 
Deccan, is situated 1,800 feet above sea, on the 
Mute, in an open plain. Average rainfall, 29 to 
85 inches. Good water. Lovely gardens, etc. 
It is the seat of the Bombay Government during 
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the monsoon months, and headquarters of the 
Bombay army. POPULATION (1911), 158,856, 
chiefly Hindus. Nothing of interest except the 
Parbati Temple, outside the city. 


The Mahratta Rajas, the ancient rulers in the | 
Deccan from the earliest times, rose into great 
power under Sivaji, who defeated the Emperor 
Aurungzebe about 1666 ; but in 1749 they became 
only titular sovereigns under Balaji Rao, the 
Peishwa or Vizier, at Poona, whose descendants | 
remained de facto leaders of the Marathas till sub- 
dued by the British in 1818. Their capital was 
at Satara, 68 miles south. The last raja, having 
adopted an heir without leave of Government, 
forfeited his possessions at his death, 1848, in 
spite of the exertions made by his advocates in 
England ; this heir joined the rebels, 1857. The 
Peishwa had houses in each of the seven quarters 
of the town, called Monday’s palace, Tuesday’s 
palace, etc. The Boodwan, or Wednesday's 
palace, partly burnt 1879, is now a government 
school. The chief palace (in the bazaar) is now 
& prison and hospital. Market, law courts, 
well-paved streets, and plenty of well-supplied 
shops. PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS : Civil Engineering 
College for the Public Works Department, built 
1868 ; the Deccan College ; Poona High School ; 
a Training College; the Sassoon Hospital, a 
handsome Gothic pile; Parbutti Temple; and 
the Government Buildings. Poona is the mon- 
soon headquarters of the Government of Bombay, 
and is growing into favour as a holiday ground | 
for the citizens of Bombay. Interesting ex- | 
cursion to Karakwasla—typical irrigation works. ; 
Trap soil, with black, red, and grey sand. 
Singhur, a picturesque fort of the Peishwa (now | 
a sanatorium), high up on the ghats, is a pleasant | 
excursion, The Gorygaum Pillar is 16 miles on | 
the road to Serur. 


Mahableshwar, a favourite summer resort, is 
40 miles (motor car service) from Wathar station, | 
69 miles from Poona, on the Southern Mahratta 
narrow gauge line. It lies about 4,500 feet above | 
gea level, and is easy of access from Bombay and 
Poona. Ita picturesque scenery and proximity 
to the fresh sea breeze add to its attractions. It 
was established in 1828 by Sir John Malcolm, | 
the Governor of Bombay, who obtained the site 
from the Raja of Satara. The superior elevation 
of Mahableshwar renders it much cooler than 
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the rival sanatorium of Matheran in the Thana 
district (2,460 feet), but its heavy rainfall makes 
it almost uninhabitable during the rainy season. 
Mahableshwar forms the retreat during the 
spring and occasionally in autumn of the 
Government of Bombay. It has the usual 
amenities of a first-class hill station, including 
church, clubs, and library. The European 
residences consist of bungalows scattered over 
an area of three or four square miles. 


(167 miles) Dhond (R.), station and junction 
of the Dhond and Munmad Railway, constructed 
a8 a famine relief work in 1877-78, which saves 
116 miles en route from Madras to Delhi. On 
this line, the first place of note is (51 miles) 
Ahmednagar (R., B. at the city, 3 miles, tongas). 
Civil and military cantonment, 5 miles distant. 
Former Mohammedan capital. Fort, arsenal, 
library, churches and chapels, golf club, ete. 
A fine, bracing climate for cight months. 
Aqueduct. Cotton factories. Salahat Khan’s 
tomb, 6 miles, a sanatorium. Hence by road, 
68 miles in 12 hours, to Aurangabad, whence a 
good excursion may be made to the Ellora 
Caves (see Route 33). 


(283 miles) Sholapur (R.). Bungalow (with 
butler) near. This is the largest city of the 
Deccan, 1,500 feet above sea, and the district 
headquarters. POPULATION (1911), 61,345. 
Railway workshops and school. Fine water- 
works, 3 miles. Ruined fort near the station. 
Cotton cloth, brass and copper ware are made. 
Wild duck, snipe, and quail shooting. 


(292 miles) Hotg! (R.), the junction of the 
Southern Mahratta line (branch line to Purna, 
on the Hyderabad Valley Railway, projected), 
uninteresting in itself, but the best point from 
which to reach the important ruins of 


Bijapur (R., B.), 59 miles distant by branch 
linc between Hotgi and Gadag. District head- 
quarters. Tongas at short notice. Bijapur was 
a Mohammedan citadel (16th century), at one 
time the second in importance in India, and the 
rival of Delhi, and therefore destroyed by 
Aurungzebe in 1686. It came into British 
hands in 1818. It has the appearance of 
a flourishing walled city, some 6 miles in extent, 
but is in reality a collection of decayed mosques, 
serais, ete. Steps have been taken to preserve 
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some of the relics. Among the principal of these 
are the Gol Gumbaz, which has one of the largest 
domes in the world (nearly 200 feet high) and 
a whispering gallery; the Jama, Mekkah, and 
Andu Masjids ; and the Malik-i-Maidan (‘‘ King 
of the Plain”), a gun of 2 feet 4 inches calibre. 

(376 miles) Wadl is the junction for Hyderabad 
(Deccan). POPULATION, 500,000, It is the 
capital of H. H. the Nizam’s Dominions, which 
cover 82,698 square miles, and have a population 
of about 13,400,000. 

The city is situated on the right bank of the 
Moosi, among granite hills, 1,700 feet above sea. 
HoTeLs: Brind’s; Montgomery’s; Connaught. 
Bungalow. CLUBS: Secunderabad; United 
Service ; Gymkhana; Golf. 

The Residency, a handsome Grecian building, 
surrounded by a high castellated wall, is outside 
the walls, at Chadderghat. Between this and 
the city is Col. Oliphant’s granite bridge, 600 
feet long. 

Haidarabad {a a large, picturesque-looking, 
Mussulman city, within a stone wall, 3 miles by 
2 miles, founded 159) by Muhammad Kuli, 
King of Golconda, Objects of interest: The 
Nizam's Palace; the Jama Musjid, or c 
mosque ; the Mekka mosque, with royal tombs; 
the Afzul Gange mosque; and the Char Minar. 

(443 miles) Ralehur (R.). This is the meeting 
point of the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
and Great Indian Peninsula lines. 

(518 miles) Guntakal Janction (R.). Here the 
narrow gauge Southern Mahratta line runs off, 
and this is the best point from which to visit 
ary (R., 8.B.), 30 miles distant by rail. 
District headquarters and large European 
station. The town (POPULATION, 568,247) is 
commanded by forts on a rock 450 feet high. 
There is a legend that Hyder Ali hanged, at the 
main gate, the French engineer who designed 
the fort, because it was commanded by a 
neighbouring height! It was ceded to the 
British by the Nizam in 1800. 

(636 miles) Gooty (T., B.). The chief sight 
here is Gooty Rock. A rock-fortress, nearly 
1,000 feet high. It was once besieged for 12 
years before its garrison surrendered. (751 miles) 
Arkonam Junction (R., sleeping quarters). At 
Conjeeveram, 17 miles distant by rail, are some 
of the most famous temples in South India. 
(794 miles) Madras. 
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ROUTE 40. 

CALCUTTA TO DELHI AND SIMLA, VIA 
BURDWAN, BENARES, ALLAHABAD, 
CAWNPORE, AGRA, ALIGARH, DELHI, 
UMBALLA, AND KALKA. 

Distance, 1,185 miles. Time, to Simla, 41 
hours. First-class fare, 102 Rs. 

From Calcutta to Kalka there are through 
carriages. 

CALCUTTA. 

ARRIVAL.—By sea: The steamer enters the 
Hughli (Hooghly) River at Saugor Island, about 
100 miles distant from the city, and passes the 
Sunderbunds to Diamond Harbour, 40 miles from 
Calcutta, whence train may be taken to the city 
if desired. The ships usually proceed to a jetty, 
but sometimes passengers are landed in boats. 

DEPARTURE.—The Messageries, Apcar, and 
Coast Port lines start from the river opposite 
Fort William; others leave the Kidderpore Dock, 
where passengers can embark; or leave in a 
tender starting from Prinsep’s Ghat. 

Calcutta, which up to 1912 was the metropolis 
of India, has belonged to the English ever since 
the site of the settlement was ceded in 1690 to 
the East India Company, and its name is a 
corruption of Kali Ghét, the name of a temple 
close by. It is 8,080 miles from Great Britain 
by the Suez Canal, and 11,600 by the Cape. 
The time is nearly six hours before Greenwich. 

Calcutta is on the east bank of the river, about 
100 miles from the mouth at Saugor Island, 
and 40 miles from Diamond Harbour; and 


| began with Fort William, which the Emperor 


Aurungzebe granted to the East India Company, 
and which Clive extended into a regular citadel, 
1757. The middle forms an immense square 
round the Esplanade, or Maid&an, on which 
stands Government House, the seat of the 
Viceroy. Other city buildings are the Town Hall, 


| High Court, Hospital, Gaol; English, Portuguese, 


Greek, Roman Catholic, and Armenian Churches ; 
with the Bazaars, Hindu temples, Mohammedan 
mosques, etc., in the native quarters, stretching 
six miles along the river (which has deep water 
for the largest ships up to Garden Reach) opposite 
the ghats or landing-places. There are a series of 
jetties, for large sea-going steamers, at the north 
end of the town. 
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Just as Oonstantinople, Venice, Naples, | 
and Genoa, the four most beautifully situated | 
cities in the whole of Europe, should be 
first viewed from the sea, the right way of 
approaching Calcutta is by steamer and not by 
railway. Few great cities in the British Empire 
can boast of so grand a river frontage. From 
the river Calcutta looks like an enormous 
crescent, formed of noble buildings, interspersed | 
with towers and spires; and the new-comer 
will probably agree that the familiar epithet, | 
City of Palaces, sums up fairly accurately its 
physiognomy. Certainly from the river the 
panoramic effect is grand and impressive, | 
though visitors of artistic proclivities are certain 
to be disillusioned on landing, for Calcutta is 
the least typical Indian city in the whole 
Empire, and is unattractive and commonplace | 
compared with the great historic cities of India, 
such as Delhi, Agra, or Benares. 

POPULATION (1911), 1,222,313, mostly Hindus, 
with a good proportion of Mohammedans. About 
20,000 are Europeans; 20,000 Eurasians (of 
mixed blood); and there are many Parsees, 
Armenians, Greeks, Jews, Chinese, and even 
‘Negroes. 

GoOvVERNOR.—Lord Carmichael, G.C.1.E. 

CLIMATE.—Monsoons (rainy season) commence 
in June and end about October; hot months, 
April to June; cool, November to February ; and | 
close weather, September and October. During 
the monsoon, which sets in about the end of April, 
the tidal wave generally rushes up the Hooghly 
River at 20 miles per hour. All boats then make 
for the centre of the river, where the wave does 
not curl and break over. Ships often part their 
cables. The lower part of the river is then about | 
7 feet higher than the upper. portion (the tide 
rising that number of feet per minute). The 
height of the bore varies from 5 to 12 feet. 
Cyclones occasionally in May, September, and | 
October. The cyclone of November, 1864, 
destroyed 30,000 native houses ; and another, 
June 9th, 1870, which lasted 16 hours, was; 
proportionately destructive. Calcutta is much 
exposed to the effect of these cyclones, which 
visit the coast of Bengal periodically. 

CONVEYANCES.—Gharries, 2nd class, one or 
two horses and two men: Short trip, 6 annas ; 
first hour, 12 annas ; subsequent hours, 6 annas ; 
6 hours, 2 Rs.; 8 hours, $ Rs. First class, open': 
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First hour, 1R.; subsequent hours, 8 annas. 
Good carriages, 5 Rs. to 10 Rs. aday. Palanquins 
(chiefly used by natives), 4 annas per hour. There 
are also a few motor cabs on hire. 

HorTEts.—8 Rs. to 10 Rs. a day. The Grand 
Hotel, Chowringhee ; Great Eastern, Old Court 
House Street; Paris, 27, Dhurrumtollah ; 
Continental; Spence’s, Wellesley Place ; Adelphi, 
Waterloo Street; E. B. Railway Hotel, near 
Sealdah station. There are some hotels at 
Howrah Terminus, across the bridge. 

‘A large number of private boarding houses ; 
40 Rs. to 60 Rs. per week. Many so-called 
“hotels” are little more than drinking and 
billiard saloons. Boarding houses are preferred. 

RESTAURANT.—Peliti. 

ENGLISH Doctors, English shops, professional 
men, and mechanics of all sorts abound, and 
almost anything procurable at home may be 
found here. 

ENGLISH CHURCHES.—St. Paul’s Cathedral ; 
St. John’s; St. Andrew's (Presbyterian). 
CLUBs.—In Chowringhee: Bengal; 

cutta; New; Turf; United Service. 

SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES.—Asiatic, Microscopical, 
and Photographic. 

PostTaL.—Inland mails made up daily for all 
over India. Special mail for England leaves 
Calcutta on Thursdays. 

TELEGRAMS to England, 1 Rupee 8 Annas per 
word. 


Cal- 


NEWSPAPERS. — “‘ Englishman”; “Indian 
Daily News”; ‘Statesman “ Empire.” 
Weeklies: “ Planters’ Gazette” ; “‘ Indian Field.” 


Drrecrorigs, Etc.—Thacker’s, for all India, 
20 Rs.; Newman’s “ Indian Bradshaw,” which 
gives native names of Calcutta streets (a greet 
convenience), 8 Annas; Traill’s “Diary for 
Local Information and Statistics”; Thacker, 
Spink, and Co., and Newman and Co. publish a 
selection of Indian Local Guides; Thomas Cook 
and Son’s Guide; Murray’s “ Handbook for 
India,” £1; Newman’s “ Tourist Guide to N. 
India,” 3 Rs. 

StzaMsHIe OFrFices.—Anchor Line, 9, Clive 
Street; Austrian Lloyd, Dalhousie Street; 
Asiatic, 6, Lyons Range; British India, 16 
Strand ; City Line, Clive Street; Messagerics, 
Hare Street ; P. & O., 19, Strand; Navigation 
and Orissa Co., River Street; Thos. Cook 
and Sons, Court House Street. 
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RalLways.—East Indian (from Howrah 
Terminus) to Benares, Agra, Delhi, and Kalka 
for Simla, thence by North-Western to Peshawar, 
ete. Eastern Bengal to Siliguri for Darjiling 
and Goalundo for Dacca and Assam, with several 
branches. Bengal Central, local line to canton- 


ment at Dum-Dum. Calcutta and South-Eastern | 


to Port Canning and Diamond Harbour, on the 


Ganges. There are four classes of carriages, but | 


The intermediate and 
Good refresh- 


few first-class passengers. 
third are chiefly used by natives. 


ment rooms, mostly under Kellner and Co. | 


Luggage always weighed. Free: 1st class, 
1} maunds =120lIbs. ; 2nd class, 30 seers =601bs. 
Extra charge on narrow gauge hill railways. 
PuBLIC BUILDINGs.—Government House, a 
large Grecian pile, built by Marquis Wellesley, 
in 12 acres of ground, with statues of Wellesley, 
Dalhousie, Hardinge, Canning, Mayo, Lawrence, 
and Sir W. Peel; portraits of Clive, etc. 
Belvedere, seat of the Governor of Bengal, 
near the Racecourse and Zoological Gardens. 
High Court, a handsome building, with portraits. 
Town Hall, a Doric building (statues of Hastings, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Ramanath Tagore). 
Calcutta abounds with statues. Column to 
Sir David Ochterlony, overlooking the Govern- 
ment Tank. The General Post Office, a massive 
building on the site of the old Fort William. 


At the N.E. corner is a tablet marking the site | 


of the Black Hole, inside the gate in Dalhousie 
Square, facing Lall Bazaar, near the City Foun- 
tain. Here a pillar bore four tablets, afterwards 
placed on Job Charnock’s tomb in St. John’s 
Churchyard. Writers’ Buildings. Bank of 
Bengal. The Mint, on the river. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, or Metropolitan Church, | 


247 feet long, erected in Bishop Wilson's time, 
with several monuments; St. John’s Old 
Cathedral (old monuments); Old Mission 
Church, near Church Missionary House; St. 
James’; St. Peter’s or Fort Church; St. 
Andrew's Scotch Church; Roman Catholic 
Cathedral; St. Thomas’ Roman Catholic 
Church. 

University, founded 1857 ; Presidency College, 
founded 1855; Medical College, founded 1836 ; 
St. Xavier's (Jesuits’) College; Asiatic Society 
and Museum, founded 1774, by Sir W. Jones; 
Bethune Ladies’ College; General Assémbly’s 
Institution; Geological Society’s Museum; 
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Mohammedan Madrissa College, established 
1780, by Hastings, to teach Arabic, etc. Besides 
a large number of schools, there are several 
Colleges under purely native management, 
such as the Ripon, the Metropolitan, and the 
Bangabési, which have been very successful. 
Imperial Museum, the site of the Exhibition 
of 1883-84, on Chowringee. Sailors’ Home. 
Three good Hospitals, viz.: the General (in 
which sick Europeans usually take rooms at 
Rs. 3 to 5 a day), Medical College Hospital, and 
the Campbell for Natives. Gas Works. Forty- 
four Bazaars, of which the New Market is a 
general bazaar, well worth visiting. 
CEMETERIES, ETC.—On Lower Circular Road, 
and near Hindu Burning Ghat at Nimtollah on 


Chitpore Road. “Towers of Silence” beyond 
Entally suburb. Chief Hindu Temple: Kali 
Ghat, which gives name to the City. Jain 


Temple, Upper Circular Road. Chinese Temple, 
near China Bazaar. 

Botanical Gardens, on the left bank of the 
river, The great banyan tree has 300 stems, 
and is 1,000 feet round the lower branches. 
Zoological Gardens at Alipore. 

Calcutta is the great centre of the jute trade, of 
which it possesses a virtual monopoly. All the 
world’s supply of jute comes from Eastern Bengal 
through Calcutta, and instead of exporting it in 
the raw state, an increasing proportion is made 
into gunny cloth and bags at the mills of Howrah. 
It is also now the principal centre of the Indian 
tea trade, although ultimately this will centre at 
Chittagong, the seaport of Assam. There is a 
growing trade in seeds, shellac, hides, and 
miscellaneous products. The docks are equipped 
with every modern convenience, and the pilot 
service for the dangerous waters of the Hughli 
is the finest in the world. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Corinthian, Royal, Opera, and 
Native Theatres. Concerts. The Calcutta Hunt, 
Racing, Polo, Golf, ete. 

NATIVE FESTIVALS are worth seeing. The Dus- 
serah, or Durga PAjah (takes place about the end 
of September), a Hindu festival which occupies 
four or five days. Banks and offices closed; a 
general holiday. The Churuk Péjah, a Hindu 
festival, which lasts four days in the spring. The 
Ruth Jatra (the airing of the images), when 
Juggernaut’s car is drawn by thousands of 
coolies, in June. )The Moharram (Mohammedan 
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festival), which occupies eight days, and is 
celebrated with great pomp and splendour. The 
Bakra Eed, or sacrifice (Mohammedan festival). 
The Bhearer (Mohammedan festival). The 
scene exhibited on the banks of the Ganges on 
the evening of its celebration is truly magnificent. 
Large united gatherings of native Christians 
during Péjah holidays. . 


WartsR, Erc.—Calcutta was formerly a most | 


unhealthy locality, but extensive drainage works 
have much improved it, and it is now stated to be 
the healthiest city in the East. Large sums have 
annually been spent on water supply and 
drainage, and the city, which lies low, nearly on a 
level with high water, is now sweet and clean. 
Extensive works are projected for the rebuilding 
of the most insanitary parts of the native town. 
Filtered water, taken from the Hughli at Palta, 
is laid on to all the houses, so that the trade of 
the water-carrier or panee-wallah, is now hardly 
called for. The old aqueducts are broken up. 

One of the sights of Calcutta is the new Water 
Tower at Tallah, said to be the largest in the 
world. It supports a huge iron tank, 320 feet 
square, at a height of 105 feet above the street 
level, containing nine million gallons of water. 
It furnishes the city with a continuous supply 
of drinking water. 

The country, as opposed to the city, is locally 
known, even to Europeans, as the ‘ Mofussil 
In the near neighbourhood of Calcutta are :— 

Howrah, across the Hughli by a floating 
bridge, to the terminus of the East Indian Rail- 
way for Benares. Here are the Company's work- 
shops and steamboat department, with several 
shipyards and factories. 

Dum-Dum Barracks and Arsenal, 30 minutes 
by rail. 

Tittaghur, a beautiful spot for 
residents, on the Eastern Bengal line. 

Barrackpore (or Charnock), the Viceroy's 
country seat. Pretty park, open to visitors, 
which can be reached either by water or rail. 
Kidderpore dockyard. 


Calcutta 


Railway time (Madras time) is 33 minutes 
behind Calcutta time. 

(22 miles) Chandernagere (‘city of sandal 
wood”), a French Possession, 
railway station is on British territory. 
LATION, about 27,000, 


Poru- 
It is about 3 miles 


though the | 
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square; was first settled 1700; and has a 
| ruined fort, taken by Clive, 1757; some Brah- 
man temples; the governor’s old house, and 
his country seat and gardens, at Ghyretty. 
. Cigars, pottery, silk, and furniture are made. It 
was restored to the French, 1814, with the five 
loges, or factories, at Patna, Dacca, Balasur, cte., 
all now pulled down, though their sites aro 
claimed by the French as foreign territory. In 
1740, Chandernagore had 4,000 brick houses, 
and was designed by the French to be the 
metropolis of India. At that time Calcutta was 
a town of mud hovels. 

(66 miles) Burdwan (R. & 8. B.). Town 1 mile 
distant. It is the seat of a titular Raja, the 
richest zemindar under the Crown, having 
estates 73 by 45 miles, for which he pays £400,000 
@ year revenue to Government. Here are his 
large (coloured) palace, gardens, menagerie, an 
artificial lake of 30 acres, and his club-house, 
the “‘Sivalaya,” a collection of 108 temples 
arranged in two circles, and the shrine of Pir 
Bahram, a Persian poet. POPULATION, about 
35,000. The POPULATION of the district 
(1,391,880) is very dense, 516 to the square 
| mile. Products : indigo, sugar, cotton, and grain. 
(75 miles) Khana, junction for 

Marshidabad (Moorshedabad), granted to the 
| Hast India Company in 1765 by Shah Além, 
| where is the palace of the Nawab, who lives on 
& pension of £160,000 a year. POPULATION, 
| 35,576. Clive, when he took it, 1757, after the 
defeat of Suraj-ud-Dowlah, at Plassy, styled it 
the “London of India.” Here he found the 
treasury full of gold, silver, and jewels, and 
helped himself. Speciality: ivory carving. 
Six miles south is Berh: (B.), and 22 miles 
south of that is Plassy, where, on the 23rd June, 
1757, Clive, with his small but disciplined force 
‘of 750 English (including 50 sailors), 2,100 
| natives, and 10 guns, defeated the Subadér, 
' Suraj-ud-Dowlah, at the head of 50,000 infantry, 
| 18,000 cavalry, and 54 guns—an event followed 
by the acquisition of Bengal and the establish- 
ment of British rule in India, The waters of the 
Bhagirathi have now swept away the actual 
scene of the battle. One tree alone marks the 
site of Clive’s Mango Grove, 

(298 miles) Jamaipur (R. & B.), beautifully 
situated at the foot of the Karakpur hills, a 
greatrailway centre, and the site of the splendid 
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workshops of the Kast Indian Railway, for 
whom the Company has built an institute, 
church, schools, baths, theatre, ete. Junction for 
(303 miles) Monghyr (Mangir), famous as the 
last stronghold of the Sirdar of Bengal, with a 
Tuined fort. District headquarters. (316 miles) 
Kajra. Half-a-mile north, close to the railway, 
is a granite hill at the village of Oorien, said to 
have been the hermitage of Gautama Buddha, 
and the scene of a famous conversion ; it contains 
numerous rock-cut remains, and “traces” of 
Buddha. 

(132 miles) Asansol (R.), junction for the | 
Central Route to Nagpur and Bombay, the 
shortest, opened in 1896. From Asansol the 
direct route is through Gaya, by the new direct 
line from Barakar to Benares, known as the 
Grand Chord Line, which was constructed in 
1907. But for some reason the route taken by 
the through trains to Delhi is by the Chord Line 
via Patna, the two lines joining at Moghal Sarai 
(Benares). 

Patna, a commissionership and military port, 
the ancient Palibothra. An old Mohammedan 
city, chief seat of the opium trade, and capital of 
Behar, 4 miles long; with many ghéts and 
granaries on the river, and houses of old families 
in the narrow streets. Fruit and vegetables ; 
duck, quail, ortolan abundant. POPULATION 
(1911), 136,153, Here are a Government school, 
hospital, and medical school; opium agency, 
factory, and store; the principal sight is the | 
Nawab’s palace and gardens, 3 miles round; 
an old fort; the great Imambéra, which can 
hold 100,000 at festivals; several mosques and 
tombs, including the tomb of Shah Arzani; the 
Hindu temples of Patanadevi, ete.; and an old 
Government granary. This was the headquarters 
of the Wahabi Mussulman conspiracy, 1864. 
Formerly the English, French, and Danes had 
factories here; and a pillar among the tombs 
marks the grave of English prisoners murdered | 
by the Nawab, Kasim Ali, 1763. Trade in | 
opium, oil, seeds, salt, tobacco, wax-candles, 
toys, ete. 

‘We are now passing through the new (1912) 
province of Bihar, containing the districts of 
Patna, Gaya, Shahabad, Muzaffarpur, Séran, 
etc. It isa picturesque tract in the valley of the 
Ganges, once reigned over by the powerful 
kings of Magadha, acquired from Shah Alam, 
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: 1765. Opium, sugar, indigo, and tobacco are 
raised; and spirits, perfumery, and salt made. 
| A line of granite hills, covered with forest, here 
stretches off towards Bombay. Wolves are 
found in this part, the killing of which the 
natives think brings bad luck. At Sasseram is 
@ fine Mausoleum of Sher Shah, the founder of 
| the Afghan dynasty of Soor; it stands in a 
! tank one mile round. It will probably be here 
that the visitor will first stand on the shore of 
the famous Ganges River, the “sacred Gunga,” 
1,500 miles long, which rises in two heads, in 
Ghurwal, above Almora, on the south side of the 
Himalayas (near the pilgrim places of Jumnotri 
and Gangotri), about 22,500 feet above the sea, 
not far from the sources of the Indus and Brah- 
maputra, on the north or Chinese side. It 
receives the Jumna, Ghogra, Gondrak, Sone, and 
| other streams; passes Dehra Doon, Hardwar, 
Cawnpore, Allahabad, Benares, Patna, and 
Rajmahal, at the top of its delta, and falls into 
the Bay of Bengal at the Sunderbunds, lying 
| between the west or Hughli mouth, and the east 
| or Barris4! mouth, which the Brahmapatra joins 
| above Dacca. It is full of shoals, and for the 
most part flat and uninteresting; becomes 
shallow and narrow in the dry season, but at 
the September floods rises 30 to 40 feet in the 
lower districts. Its southern branches water 
the provinces of Central India and Rajputana. 
Its original outlet was probably the Bariganga 
(Dacca). 


(338 miles) Bankipur (R. & B.), a large civil 
station. The principal building is a large 
granary, erected in 1784, intended to hold the 
| requirements of the surrounding districts in 
, times of famine. There is a good view from 
the top, and a remarkable echo inside. Library, 
containing valuable Mohammedan MSS. Those 
| preferring to alight here may drive into Patna. 


Bankipur is the junction for Gaya (B.),57 miles 
distant. POPULATION, about 81,000. This is a 
place for pilgrims, who come to visit a holy 
spring here ; it has several shrines and ghats, and 
a stone Vishnupod (a footprint of Vishnu) in a 
temple shaped like a pyramid, 180 feet high, 
! puilt by a princess of Indore. The town is 
| celebrated as the cradle of Buddhism, of which 
religion the great temple at Buddh-Gaya, seven 
miles from the railway; station, is now one of the 
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chief remnants. By the side of the Maha Bodhi, | 
a lofty tope, restored by Cunninghame, grew the 
pipal or bo-tree under which Gautama (Prince 
Siddartha), surnamed the Sakya Muni, attained | 
his Buddhahood. This tree fell in 1880, and has 
been replaced by a seedling. The adjoining | 
Hindu monastery contains some noteworthy | 
Buddhist carvings. This ‘snd other shrines are | 
now in the hands of Brahmans, and are largely 
resorted to for funeral ceremonies (Shraddhas), 
in consequence of a belief that the souls of the 
departed are thence translated direct to 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu. 

(411 miles) Buxar (R. & B. F.), famous as 
the scene of Sir Hector Munroe’s victory in 
1784, which gave the East India Company the 
sovereignty of Bengal and Bihar. Fine Buddhist 
temple, 3 miles distant. 

(469 miles) Moghal Saral (R.), junction for 
Lucknow, etc., and for (7 miles) Benares (B.), | 
across a magnificent bridge, and Benares Can- 
tonments, to 

Benares. POPULATION (1911), 203,804. 

Hore.s.—Clark’s; Paris. 

GHARRIES.—10 annas per hour. 

This old seat of Hindu learning and science, | 
formerly K4si, is finely placed on the Ganges, 600 
to 900 yards wide ; its proper name was Véranési, 
corrupted by transposition into Banéras. It 
extends 3 miles along the river, the banks of | 
which are lined with ghéts (steps), shrines, and 
temples, founded by wealthy rajas, bankers, and | 
merchants, where crowds of devotees are always 
washing. Its narrow arcaded streets, containing | 
some well-built stone and brick houses, swarm | 
with Brahmans, fakirs, beggars, holy bulls, and | 
monkeys. It is divided into sixty wards, under | 

| 


a native police. There are over 1,000 Hindu 
temples dedicated by native princes, with 
hospitals and asylums; besides 270 mosques, 
built by the Mohammedan Emperors of Delhi | 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who | 
endeavoured to Moslemise the city by building | 
over many of the Hindu shrines. | 

“ What Rome is to the Roman Catholic, or | 
what Mecca is to the Mohammedans, that or 
more is Benares to the Hindus. It is the most | 
sacred City of Hinduism, the stronghold of | 
Brahmanism, the seat of Sanskrit learning, and 
the home of Indian Philosophy.” 
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One mosque, the Masjid of Aurungzebe, at the 


; Madhora Ghét, has two slender minarets 147 feet 


high, and only 12 feet broad at the base. One of 
these should be ascended for a bird’s-eye view 
of the city. Close by is the gilt dome and 
spires of the temple of Shiva, or Bisheshwar, 
enclosing the sacred lingam, and the sacred well 
of Mani Karniki. Temple of Bhaironath and 
47 blocks of stone. Notice also the burning 
gh4ts (where the dead are burnt, and where 
many bodies are thrown daily into the river), with 
stone monuments to commemorate the perform- 
ance of suttee; the Durga Kund temple and 
its monkeys; the temple at Ghusala Ghét, 
built by a Maratha princess, 1796; the Jain 
temple; the Observatory, built 1680, by Jai 
Singh, who built Jaipur ; the temple of Mahadeo ; 
the grain market ; and the ruins in the suburbs. 

Three days (at least) should be devoted to 
seeing Benares, where Hindu life and character— 
religious, social, and commercial—can best be 
studied, but a week or more would be well spent 
here. The most extraordinary sight is the 
Bathing Gh&ts on the banks of the Ganges, for 
which the best time is the morning, and a boat 
should be taken on the river, which is normally 
some 80 feet below the top of the bank, but it: 
rises 40 feet in the rains. Babu Motichand Rais 
of Azmagarh, on receiving previous intimation, 
places a pleasure boat called the “ Pearl” at 
the gratuitous disposal of visitors desirous of 
viewing the ghéts. But there are any number 
of boats which can always be hired at the 
different gh4ts at quite a reasonable price. 
Some of the buildings on the banks are very fine, 
and there are some very beautiful bits of sculpture 
among them. The best course is northward from 
the Dassa Sumed ght, near the Durga Kund, 
then returning southward past the Nattore, Diga 
Pattia, Munshi and Indore ghéts and palaces to 
the Man Mandir (Observatory), the Nepdlesc 
Temple, Alwar Palace, Manikarnika ght and 
well (the water of which is believed to cleanse 
away all sin), the Burning and Nagpur ghéts, 


| landing at the Panchganga bathing ghéts, with a 


group of Jain temples and Aurungzebe’s Mosque 
in the background. Near here, too, are the chief 
temples, Bisheswar and Aunparna, and, a mile 
further north, those of Bhaironath, the Kotwal 
Dandpan (stick), and K4lkup, the Well of Fate. 
The ruins jet, Sarnéth (old Benares), on the 
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Ghazipur road, are interesting as being connected 
with the founder of Buddhism, who first preached 
there, though but little remains to be seen. 


(564 miles) Allahabad (R.), the capital of | 
the United Provinces, and seat of the Licut.- | 
Governor ; head of a revenue circuit and district ; | 
@ military command at the junction of the 
Jumna and the Ganges, 340 feet above sea. 


POPULATION (1911), 171,697. 
Horet.—Laurie’s Great Northern. 
CLUBS.—North-West Provinces; Jubilce. 


NEWSPAPERS.. “ Pioneer | 
Mail,” weekly. 

The modern (English) town is divided from the 
native town by the railway. The bridge over the 
Jumna carries the rail, and has @ carriage road 
underneath. It consists of 14 spans of 200 and 3 
of 30 feet; cost 44} lakhs, and was opened in 
1865. Near the station are an institute, theatre, 
baths, and gardens for the use of the men. Alfred 
and Macpherson Parks, and good water. English 
suburb of Canning Town, with wide, well-planned 
streets. Temperature up to 110° and 118° in 
May and June, Allahabad is one of the five | 
University towns of India. The Muir University 
College, for the cultivation of Oriental literature, 
was founded 1672. The Government Offices are 
in the strong and handsome Fort, built by Akbar 
for this “ City of God” of red stone (approached 
by a very handsome gate), containing also the 
Residency, Akbar’s Palace (now a depot and 
armoury). Here is the famous Asoka Pillar, 
with Buddhist inscription of B.c. 240, and an 
iron club of Bhin Sen, in the Chali Satum 
Temple, over a sacred cave much visited by 
pilgrims, and said to have a subterranean 
passage to Benares, traversed by a third river, 
the Saraswati, seen only by the eye of faith. 
Sultan Kushru’s Serai is a fine cloistered quad- 
rangle, near which are also some old tombs 
(including the mausoleum of the Rani), the 
Jéma Masjid and other mosques. 


The great Magh Mcla (fair) of 14th December 
is much frequented by pilgrims. Here Lord 
Canning held a Darbar after the Mutiny, 1859, 
and distributed three millions in presents to 
loyal chiefs, The Jumna, 800 miles long, comes 
down from a peak of the Himalayas, 10,850 feet 
high. 


“Pioneer,” daily ; 
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(683 miles) Gawnpore (R. & B.), properly 
Kanpur, is 9 civil district and military command, 
the scene of the most tragical occurrence of the 
Mutiny. PoPuLation (1911), 178,557. 

HorTet.—Civil and Military. 

CL0B.—Cawnpore. 

Cawnpore is the fourth city in size and im- 
portance of the United Provinces. It was ceded 
by the Nawdb of Oudh, 1801. The cantonment 
extends 6 miles along the river on a hot, sandy 
plain, only 600 fect above the sea. Good water. 
Electric trams. The soil is good for vegetables 


| and garden fruit. Cotton spinning and weaving ; 


the Ganges Canal, 800 miles long from Hardwar, 
ends here. It is well placed for trade, and has a 
market for saddlery, harness, gloves, English and 
Indian cloths, indigo, and saltpetre; with a 
number of factories for harness, saddlery, boots, 
leather, cotton, woollens, etc. The Upper India 
Chamber of Commerce is located here. 


The principal object of interest is the 
Memorial Well, standing among remains of 
entrenchments thrown up by Wheeler’s troops, 
marking the spot where the murdered bodies 
of the “company of Christian people, chiefly 
women and children,” were thrown, 17th June; 
now covered by Marochetti’s Statue, and sur- 
rounded by an eight-sided Gothic screen, 
dedicated 1863, by the Bishop of Calcutta, in 
presence of the Viceroy. The statue is graceful 
and impressive, and seems obviously meant to 
represent Christian resignation; though, 
curiously enough, visitors read all kinds of 
emotions into the attitude and expression of 
Marochetti’s angel—grief, pity, resignation, 
triumph (apparently symbolised by the palms 
of martyrdom), and even vengeance. The 
last suggestion seems very improbable, though 
it is significant that the original text proposed 
for the inscription was: “ Vengeance is mine, 
I will repay, saith the Lord.” Fortunately, 
saner and wiser, and certainly more Christian, 
counsels prevailed ; and no text more impressive, 
dignitied, and appropriate could be chosen than 
the one now inscribed: “ These are they which 
came out of great tribulation.” Wheeler's 


\ garrison embarked, 17th June, 1857, at the Satti 


Chara ghét on the river, to be nearly all killed 
by an ambuscade planted by Nana Sahib in s 
Hindu temple, ) Only four escaped the butchery. 
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Havelock, after hard fighting all the way, at 
Futtehpore, etc., reached Cawnpore, 15th July, at 
the head of a small force, saved the remnant of 
the garrison, and marched for Lucknow on 27th ; 
but was obliged to return on 13th August. On 
the 16th he defeated Nana Sahib at his residence, 


Bithur, or Brahmavart, 17 miles by rail, on the | 


Achnera line (below). Outram arrived on 15th 
September with reinforcements, waived his 
superior rank to serve as a volunteer under Have- 
lock, and the two finally reached Lucknow on the 
23rd, in time to rescue the garrison. Cawnpore 
is the junction for Lucknow. 


FROM CAWNPORE TO LUCKNOW AND 
NAINI TAL. 

(209 miles) Lucknow, the old capital of 
Oudh, seat of a Chief Commissioner since 1856, 
the Commissioner being also Lieut.-Governor of 
the province, which is divided into 12 districts, 
and watered by the Gumti, Gogra, and Ganges ; 
with a POPULATION of 387 to the square mile. 
The talukdars (great landlords corresponding 
to the zemindars of Bengal) hold two-thirds of 
the soil. 

POPULATION (1911), 259,798. 

Horeis.—Wutzler’s; Civil and Military; 
Savoy ; Imperial. 

CLUB.—United Service, in the Chatr Manzil. 

GHARRIES.—12 annas per hour. 

In addition to churches and chapels, there are a 
library ; three hospitals; three branch banks ; 
several well-supplied English shops; English 
schools; lunatic asylum; good barracks, with 
workshops and gymnasium ; 
Martiniére, Canning, and Mission Colleges; 
Native Reform Club; and twenty periodicals. 


Elephant stables. 

Lucknow is a Mohammedan city of modern 
date, founded 1775 by the Vizier-King of Oudh, 
Azuf-ud-Dowlah, on moving from the old capital 
of Fyzabad; and is a picturesque collection of 
domes, pillars, and spires, 4 miles long, 300 feet 
above the sea. 
Viziers and Kings of Oudh reigned from 1716 


central prison ; | 


Here a succession of Nawab- | 


till the deposition of the last king, 1856, followed © 


by the sepoy revolt. 
Opsects OF INTEREST.—Commencing East : 
first, Saadat Ali’s half Italian-looking country 
seat of Dilkueha, or “Heart's Delight,” with its 
gilt towers and park. It had a menagerie for 


, till the Kaisar Bagh was built. 
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elephants, tigers, etc., and was once Lord 
Clyde's headquarters. The Martiniére College, a 
fantastically-ornamented building of a most 
effective design, spoiled in 1895 by the addition 
in front to serve as a verandah-corridor. It was 
built by Claude Martine, a Frenchman, who 
entered the Company's service as a trooper, 
and died a rich general, 1800, leaving his money 
for the education of natives and Europeans, It. 
has marble floors, a labyrinth of small rooms, a 
museum, and the founder's richly-ornamented 
tomb in the crypt, from which the bones were 
thrown out and scattered during the Mutiny. 
The Sikandar Bagh, a palace of the Begum, 
Huzat Mahul, stormed 1858, when Captain 
Hodson was killed; and the Nazaf Ashraf, the 
tomb of the first vizier (marked by a white dome), 
both near the Gumti, the Horticultural Gardens, 
and Wingfield Park, which contains some deer, 
and has pleasant drives. Through the street 
called Hazrat Ganj is the Kaisar Bagh, or 
“Cwsar’s Garden,” one of the chief sights, now 
occupied by civil servants, built 1850 for £800,000 
by the ex-king, Wajid Ali Shab, who called him- 
self Kaisar, and was deposed (1856) on the 
annexation of Oudh, and pensioned at Calcutta. 
It is a gorgeous pile of domes, spires, courts, 
terraces, and fountains, showing marks of the 
struggle of 1857, when it was stormed and 
plundered; and contains a gate, having the 
double fish, the family arms, on, it; and the 
Padshah Manzil, or favourite apartments of 
the ‘great king.” Entering by the north-east 
gate, opposite the Tarawalli Kothi (observatory), 
now a bank, turn to the right across the Chini 
Bagh to the Hazrat Bagh, on the right of which 
are the Chandiwalli Barahdari, once paved with 


' silver, the Lakhi Gate, which cost a lakh of 


rupees (£10,000), and other noticeable objects. 
Near this is the Kaisar Pasand, where the 
English prisoners were executed, not far from 
the tombs of the second vizier, Saadat Ali, and 
his wife, under a high dome and galleries. On 
the river bank are the Chatr Manzil, a harem, 
now turned into a Club House and Public 
Library, looking, with its umbrella domes, 
remarkably like a wedding cake ; and the Farhat 
Bakhsh, where lived the owner of the harem 
The Lal 
Baradair_(the Durbar Hall) is now used for an 
excellent local) Museum. 
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The Residency is now a picturesque ruin, 
close to the Cemetery, in which are the 
graves of Sir Henry Lawrence (who had 
been designated for Governor-General, and 
“who tried to do his duty”), General Neil, 
and Major Banks. The Residency was not 
a single isolated stronghold. It consisted 
of a widely scattered group of buildings, 
the outer ones hastily converted into defensive 
works surrounding the improvised citadel of 
the Resident. Each of these outer works had 
its own garrison, and they were connected by 
temporary entrenchments—mud walls, banks, 
Palisades, ditches, ete. To maintain these 
lines, and to defend some five hundred women 
and children, little more than a thousand 
soldiers and civilians were available. Counting 
the loyal natives and native servants, nearly 
3,000 persons were herded together in an 
irregular enclosure about 1 mile in circumference, 
invested by a disciplined army of overwhelming 
numbers. At Alam Bagh, or Queen’s Garden, 
2 miles out, where Outram fixed his camp, is the 
grave of Havelock. 

When the mutineers broke out here, 30th June, 
1857, the English under Sir Henry Lawrence, 
the Resident (brother of Lord Lawrence), 
retired to the Mochi Bhawan, an untenable old 
fort close by, from which they went to the 
Residency, 1st July. Lawrence was killed by 
a shell on the 4th, and his successor (Major 
Banks) on tHe 2ist; after which the defence 
was continued by Sir H. Inglis till relief arrived 
from Cawnpore on 25th September under Outram 
and Havelock. The noble defence of Lucknow, 
from July 1st, 1857, to the final relief on 
November 17th, is one of the most glorious 
episodes in the war, and the Lucknow Residency 
will always remain a sacred memorial of English 
valour and self-sacrifice. Then, too, this siege, 
regarded from a military point of view, was of 
the greatest value and importance in the main- 
tenance of the British Raj in India. 
engaged for months a whole army of rebels, 
who might otherwise have turned the wavering 
scale at Delhi. The operations comprised four 
Phases—the defence, the relief by Outram and 
Havelock, the withdrawal of the garrison by 
Sir Colin Campbell (afterwards Lord Clyde), and 
the capture by the same general in the follow- 
ing March, 


It kept | 
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| Beyond the richly decorated Rumi Darwaza 
i.c., Constantinopolitan Gate) is the 
mbara, dedicated by Aruf-ud-Daulah, 
| styled a “cathedral” by Heber. It is a 
| picturesque series of halls round a central court, 
all of tesselated marble, in the Saracenic style, 
and has a great hall 167 feet by 524 feet. There 
was a silver throne here. Near it is the great 
mosque, Jama Masjid, 150 feet high (a good 
point of view), recently restored. Close by is the 
Hosainabad, or small Imambara, and its mauso- 
leum of Mohammed Ali Shab, the third king, 
who died 1841. The Musa Bagh house, with an 
arena for wild beast contests, built by the vizier 
Saadat Ali, is now a school; Khursid Manzil, 
or “house of the Sun,” is the quarters of the 
divisional commanding officer. The city itself 
contains little of interest beyond ite bazaars, 
where excellent clay models of Indian types 
can be had. 

Lucknow is the junction for Gawnpore (46 
miles) on the East Indian Route, and for two lines 
| to Barellly. 


(187 miles) Bhojipue, junction for Barelity, 
10 miles further, on the direct line of this route. 
(253 miles) Kathgodam (R.), the present 
terminus, but a continuation is projected to 
Naini Tal, seat of the Commissioner of Kumaon 
and Garhwal, and in the summer the residence 
of the Governor of North-West Provinces, a 
sanatorium, 6,100 feet above sea. On wooded 
slopes, round a beautiful lake, are many comfort- 
able houses, a convalescent depot and hospital 
for soldiers, with all necessary appliances. 


Naini Tal is reached by a good tonga road 
from Kathgodam Station; book in advance 
(44 R.). Time, about 4 hours. By pony or 
dandy it is 7 miles to the hotel, thence 5 miles 
to the town. No d&k bungalow. HorELs: 
Grand; Metropole. Boarding Houses. CLUB: 
Naini Tal. There are many educational insti- 
tutions. Some years ago a landslip (after 25 
inches of rain in 24 hours) carried away the 
Hotel, Assembly Rooms, etc., and killed 147 
persons, including the Assistant Commissioner. 
A complete drainage system and protective 
works have now made it safer. The cart road 
continues 30 miles north to the military 
| sanatorium of Ranikhet, with Badrinath, the 
Holy, Mount (at the) source of the Ganges), and 
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Tresool, a Himalayan peak, 18,000 feet high, in : 
view. The same road winds on for 60 miles ; 
further (24 miles by bridle road) to Almora | 
(B. F.), the capital of Kumaon, which is 22 miles « 
by bridle road from Naini Tal. 


(217 miles) Muttra (Mathura) Cantonment 
(B.). A civil and military station under Agra, 
25 miles N.W. of Agra, on the Jumna, in a | 
healthy spot, with good sport. Junction for 
Mattra City (the Methora of Arrian), much 
venerated as the birthplace of Krishna, and 
therefore pillaged by Mahmud of Ghazni, 1017, 
who robbed the gold and silver idols of their 
diamonds and rubies. It used to be a great 
centre of the Buddhists, and a few relics of their 
buildings may still be traced. The principal 
surviving edifices are the Satiburj, ‘‘ Tower of 
Widow-burning” (1570), the Jéma Masjid 
(1662), the Mosque of Aurungzebe (1669), Jai 
Singh’s Fort and Observatory. The Museum 
contains exquisite carving. The streets are as | 
interesting as those of any city but Benares, 
many of the temples are up high flights of stairs, 
and the house fronts are worth study. Many 
wealthy natives and bankers live here. Popu- 
LATION, with cantonments, about 62,000. 
(225 miles) Brindaban, which ranks among the 
holiest cities of the Hindus, and contains a 
large number of temples, shrines, and sacred 
sites, the most noticeable temples being Gobind | 
Deva (1590), Madan Mohan, Gopi Nath (the 
oldest), and the great modern temple of the | 
Seths, dedicated to Rangji, which cost 25 lakhs { 
of rupees. The Gobind Deva is # huge red , 
sandstone pile modelled on the plan of a Gothic | 
cathedral, with galleries and organ loft complete, | 
all parts, including the roof (good view), being | 
open to visitors, excepting the shrines in the 
apse and side-chapel. 


At Gobardhan, 15 miles from Mathura, are the 
fine tombs of the Jat Rajas of Bhurtpore ; their | 
beautiful palace, the design and workmanship of | 
which are unsurpassed in India, is at Deeg, ; 
9 miles further, where General Fraser defeated 
Holkar in 1804. 


From Muttra Cantonments the line turns 
southward to (240 miles) Achnera (R.), junction 
with the Rajputana Route, over which trains 
tun through to Agra and Tundia, the junction 


; POPULATION 
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with the main line of this route, The only place 
of note, however, since leaving Cawnpore has 
been (770 miles) Etawah (R. & B.), a civil and 
military station, 97 miles north-west of Cawnpore, 
on the Jumna, near the Ganges Canal. Bridge of 
boats, and fine gh4t; church; club; jail; 
Hume’s High School, a handsome building. 
(1901), 38,793. The country 


| round here is curiously cut up into gullies by 


the draining of the land into the river. 


(777 miles) Tundla (R.), the junction for Agra, 
16 miles further on. 


(825 miles) Allgarh (R., 8., B.), an old 
military station with a disused Fort taken by 
Lake, 1803, and from the sepoys, 1858. Aligarh 
Mohammedan College, the creation of Sir Seyyid 
Ahmad Khén, one of the most enlightened and 
energetic Muslims in India, which has done 
marvels for his co-religionists. Much indigo and 
cotton grown here. POPULATION, with Koil, 
about 72,000. At Rajgh&t, 30 miles on the 
Aligarh and Chandausi branch, is a viaduct 
across the Ganges, on 33 spans of 98 feet each, 
resting on iron caissons sunk through the sand, 
silt, and kunkur. (891 miles) Q@haziabad 
(R.), junction for Delhi, and for the Punjab 
Route to Meerut and Saharanpur. Umbaiia 
Cantonment (R. junction for the Punjab 
Route. (1,065 miles) Kalka (R. & B.), 5,000 feet 
above sea. HoTELs: Lowrie’s; Lumley’s. Just 
over the borders of the United Provinces. The 
railway has been carried, by a fine piece of 
mountain engineering, to Simla, in the Punjab 
(1,135 miles), a sanatorium, the residence of 
the Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief between 
April and October, called the “summer 
capital” of India, on a ridge near the Sutlej, 
7,000 feet above the sea, facing the Siwalik Hills, 
and in sight of the Himalayas. 


Hotes.—Grand ; Longwood; Lowrie’s, and 
many others; also Boarding Houses. 


CLUBS.—United Service; New. 
NeEWwSPAPER.—“ Simla News.” 


Assembly Rooms, with Library. Observatory. 
Tennis and Racquet Courts. Good shops of every 
description. Dairy Farm. An excellent Sporta 
Club has been erected at Annandale. 
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A few civilians and officers are resident. The ; 
first house was built in 1819. Bungalows, 
generally named after something at home, 
occupy all the best points. The extreme ends of 
the Simla station are six miles apart. On the 
east is Jako peak (8,000 feet), covered with 
forests; a road, 5 miles long, runs round its 
base. On the west is Prospect Hill (7,000 feet), 
covered with grass, but not wooded. Govern- 
ment House, also called the Viceregal Lodge. 
An outlying northern spur is called Elysium. 
To the south are the Sabathu Hills, with the 
great plain of Hindustan lying below them, 
spread out like a map. POPULATION, in the 
season, about 30,000; much reduced in the 
winter, which sometimes lasts till May. The 
snowy line of the Himalayes, 70 miles distant, | 
and 23,000 feet above the sea, seems within a 
few miles. Jutogh, a detached hill, is occupied 
by a battery of artillery. At Annandale are a 
racecourse, cricket ground, and public garden, 
and gymkhana sports are held there. Schools, a | 
convent, a dispensary, and a hospital arc the | 
chief buildings. The business quarter and the 
bazaar are in the centre, between Chota Simla 
and Boileaugunge. The area of the Simla district | 
is 81 square miles, and most of it was taken in at | 
the conclusion of the Ghurka War in 1816. On 
the way up from Kalka a road (for ponies, 
dandies, and rikshas, all procurable at Kalka) 
branches off to Kasaull (B.), 9 miles, where is the 
Pasteur Institute; a cantonment, 6,000 fect 
high, with hotel and Lawrence Asylum, ie., 
schools for European and Eurasian children. 
Sabathu (B.) is 9 miles further, a cantonment 
(4,500 feet) with a Leper Asylum. It is reached 
by a branch 16 miles from Kalka. Dagshai 
Cantonment (6,000 feet) is 8 miles from Sabathu. 


From Simla to Srinagar, 16 marches (of 12 to 
15 miles each) to Chini; thence over the Parung 
Pass (19,000 feet), 27 marches to Leh, the 
capital of Little Tibet; or 40 marches round 
to Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. Naghanda 
Springs, 56 miles. 


A route is open to Sultanpore in the Kulu 
valley, about 130 miles of mountain travel 
amidst beautiful scenery ; there are bungalows, | 
and supplies obtainable every 8 miles; the 
highest point (9,600 feet) between Mathiana and 
Narkanda is 33 miles only from Simla. 


| buildings have been erected at Goalundo. 
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ROUTE 41. 


CALCUTTA TO DARJEELING. 


Distance, 379 miles. Time, 20 hours. First- 
class fare, 49 Rs. 

Sealdah Station is the terminus of this line— 
the Eastern Bengal Railway. 

From Sealdah to (4 miles) Dum-Dum Junction, 
the headquarters of the Bengal artillery till 1852, 
and sometime residence of the ex-Amirs of Sind. 
The name comes from the noise made by a 
battery. (14 miles) Barrackpur, a cantonment, 
and the country seat of the Viceroy, in an 
English-looking park of 250 acres, containing 
fine trees, a menagerie, aviary, racecourse, and 
gh&ts down to the river. Lady Canning was 
buried here, but her remains now lie in the 
Cathedral at Calcutta. Church, school, and 
hotel, and cantonments for English troops, 
stationed here since 1857. The natives call it 
Chanack, from Job Charnock, the founder of 
Calcutta, who had a bungalow here, 1689. Hot 
and moist, with a rainfall of 60 inches. 

(103 miles) odaha (R.), junction for 
Goalundo, one of the starting points for the 
Assam Route. At Goalundo is a curious 
example of the powerlessness of even modern 
engineers to control effectively the great rivers 
of Eastern India. In the early seventies the 
tiverside terminus was a great masonry and iron 
station similar to that at Sealdah. But the 
River Padma (formed by the union of Ganges 
and Brahmaputra), a swirling stream, 10 miles 
wide in the rains, swept nearer, and the engineers 
built a huge spur of brick and mortar to divert 
the current. But the mighty river when in full 
flood will swallow up a whole village in a night, 
and one day it swept behind the spur, and cut 
off the village and the station from the railway 
line. When the traveller gets out of the 
train at Goslundo he is shown a sandbank, 
or char, on the opposite bank of the great river, 
and is told that its nucleus is the old railway 
station. Indeed, since 1875 no permanent 
The 
rails are laid along the bank wherever the stream 
is deep enough to allow the steamers to come 


| alongside, and the traveller finds himself on a 


sandbank, with nothing beyond a few mat huts 
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to show that Goalundo is one of the most | 
important railway and steamer stations in 
India. 

(121 miles) Damukdea, near the constantly 
shifting banks of the Ganges, which is crossed 
by ferry steamer (R.) to (183 miles) Sara Ghat, 
whence the line is narrow-gauge. 

(157 miles) Nattur (R.). On the down trains 
a dressing bell gives notice to be ready for the 
ferry. 

(245 miles) Parbatipar (R.), junction for the 
Western Section, and also for Dhubri, one of the | 
starting-points for the Assam Route. 


Teesta is the junction for Mogal Hat and Torsa, | 
in Gooch or Kuch Behar, a native state and | 
| 


town under a Maharaja, lying near the Brahma- 
putra. POPULATION of the town (1901), 10,000 ; 
of the State, 578,868. The principal square is | 
partly surrounded by handsome public buildings, 
and contains a large tank of good drinking water. 
Fine new palace of the Maharaja. 


From Parbatipur the main line runs to (306 
miles) Jalpaiguri (R., B.), the junction for Mal- | 
Bazaar and Dam Dim (31 miles). From here 
there is a good view of the Himalayas. (329 miles) 
Siliguri (R., B.), whence runs the Teesta Valley 
toad to Kalempong and Tibet. This is the 
junction of the narrow-gauge (metre) with the | 
narrower-gauge (2 feet) unique little Darjeeling | 
line, which climbs the hills through glorious 
scenery. (348 miles) Tindarla (R.). (361 miles) 
Kurseong (R.), where thick clothing should be | 
donned in the dressing rooms at tho station, if | 
not already done at Silliguri. At Kurseong are | 
the Clarendon Hotel and some schools. (376 | 
miles) Ghoom, where is an interesting Buddhist | 
monastery. The total length of this line is 514 , 
miles, and in this distance it rises nearly 6,000 
feet (each 1,000 feet being marked by a notice | 
board)—about six hours’ run, exclusive of halt 
for lunch. The route it follows is for the most | 
part that of the old trunk road to Sikkim and the 
Tibetan frontier. Bold and costly tunnelling and 
bridge-work, and lofty embankments, are 
avoided by a series of loops and zigzags, with | 
reversing stations. In short, the route is like | 
that of one of the great Alpine passes rather | 
than a railway like the St. Gothard or the ; 
Simplon. These reversing stations, by which 


| Everest 29,002 feet, above sea. 
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sharp curves are avoided, are features not often 
seen on more modern mountain railways, though 
there are several on the Blue Mountains Railway 


| in New South Wales. 


Darjeeling, the most beautiful hill station in 
India, 7,200 feet above sea. Average tempera- 
ture, 55°. In British Sikkim, bought from the 
Raja of Sikkim in 1835. It stands on the borders 
of Nepal and Bhutan, surrounded by glorious 
scenery, with peaks of eternal snow, divided 
from Tibet by seven majestic ranges of the 
Himalayas, which at the splendid peak of 
Kinchin Junga rise 28,176 feet, and at Mount 
Two others, as 
yet unnamed, are believed to be still higher. 


Darjeeling lies along the top and sides of a 
“‘hhog’s back,” or ridge, between two deep 
valleys, and spread along the hillsides, is a 


| maze of bungalows and hotels, with hospitals, 


clubs, and stores interspersed. Mr. Freshfleld 
epigrammatically hits off the physiognomy of 
Darjeeling by comparing it to a Malvern spread 
along the crest of Monte Generoso. In many 
respects Darjeeling is the most interesting hill 
station in India. It is not, like Simla, a hill 
station and nothing else, but it is an important 
trading centre as well as frontier town. In short, 
it possesses an individuality which Simla, Ootaca- 
mund, and many other summer stations wholly 
lack. 


When Mount Everest is visible—as it is 


‘ occasionally from Tiger Hill, a few miles from 


Darjeeling—then, indeed, the fortunate tourist. 
will enjoy one of the most glorious mountain. 
views in the whole world. A series of undulating 
rounded hills extends for some 40 miles, in which: 
white specks, which mark Buddhist monasteries, 
are the only indications of human life, and carry 
the eye to the magnificent and nobly-composed 
group of snowy summits of the loftiest mountain. 
range in the world. 
HOTEIS.—Woodlands ; 

Drum Druid; Darjeeling. 


Grand (Rockville) ; 


BoaRpING HOUSES numerous. Good European 
and native shops. CLUB: Darjeeling. 

Summer quarters of the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal. Clubs ; theatre and assembly rooms ; 
churches, chapels, and several schools for English 
children; hospital and barracks for invalids ; 
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and 80 tea plantations, extending over 15,500 
acres. 
Sukna) are also grown. 
13 miles distant. 
Simla. Oaks, rhododendrons, and other trees 
grow in a soil of primitive rock. 

To the east lies Bhutan, bordering on Tibet ; 
chief town, Punakha, or Dosen, 96 miles from 
Darjeeling. In 1869 (during a civil war among 
the rival chiefs) the great monastery at Tassi- 
chojong, with its rich library, was destroyed. 


Hope Town Station is 


ROUTE 42, 
(Assam Route.) 
CALCUTTA TO DACCA, SHILLONG, AND 
MANIPUR. 


This is one of the most beautiful trips in India, 
especially if the outward journey is inade by one 
section, and the return journey by the other. 
Of the two, the northern is the quicker. Only a 
few years ago this trip was impracticable for 
ordinary travellers, the journey up and down 


occupying considerably over a month ; but now | 
that a rapid daily mail service has been estab- | 


lished, the return journey to Gauhati is brought 
within four days from Calcutta. The steamers 
are comfortable and well appointed (see Route 
43). N.B.—From May to October full pro- 
vision must be made against the rains. 


Assam is now a Chief Commissionership, but 
has had the towns of Chittagong and Dacca taken 
from it since the new partition of Bengal in 
1912, and it now comprises the Assam Valley 
Districts, the Surma Valley and Hill Districts. 
Tea was discovered here (1826) by the Messrs. 


Bruce, in the first Burmese war, and was planted ; 


1834. The tea plantations cover a space of 
1,060,000 adres, 268,000 being cultivated, partly 
reclaimed from the jungle, and employing 
309,000 coolies. Other productions are rhea, or 
China grass, rubber, silk. The Duffla Naga 
and other hill tribes are on the Tibet border. 
Elephant, tiger, buffalo, rhinoceros, and other 
big game. 

Leave Calcutta by the Darjecling Route for 
Goalundo (150 miles, see Route 41). Steamer 
service to Faridpur (Furreedpore), on the Ganges 
below Goalundo. POPULATION, 10,263, A 
dispatch steamer leaves Goalundo daily at 


Cinchona bark and ipecacuanha (at | 


The climate is equal to that of | 
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daybreak for Silchar (Cachar), calling on-the 
upward journey at Kadirpur, Bohar, Kamola 
; Gh&t, and Narayanganj (70 miles), whence they 
proceed to Dhubri (see Route 43). From 
Narayanganj rail is taken for (10 miles) Dacca 
| (B.), more accurately Dhaka, the former capital 
of Assam, an ancient city, founded about 400 A.D., 
on the Buriganga, a bend of the Brahmaputra, 
190 miles north-east of Calcutta. POPULATION 
(1911), 108,188, chiefly Mohammedans of a 
fanatical character. It lies about 20 feet above 
the river. Good water from the works. Club: 
Dacca. The town was formerly a seat of the 
| Mohammedan Government of Bengal, and has 
| remains of Shah Jehangir’s mosque and castle; 

the Naw4b’s palace; old factories of the 
| Portuguese, Dutch, and French; and of over 
| 200 temples, whose minarets and spires are seen 
all over the town, besides traces in the jungle 
of Dhaka Ishwari, the first town. English, 
Roman Catholic, Armenian, and Greek churches 
and chapels; Government college and normal 
school; courts and jail; bank; the Pogose 
| school, founded by a native gentleman; park 
and racecourse; and the Mitford hospital, 
founded by a former judge. Tea, coffee, betel 
nut, and jute are grown, but indigo does not pay. 
Among the manufactures peculiar to the town 
| are violins (sarwejis), bracelets, necklaces made 
from sea shells, and idols of polished black stone. 
The beautiful shawls, scarves, muslins, and gold 
and silver work, for which the place is famous, 
: have considerably declined since the loss of the 
Government bounty, and are now only made 
to order. 


After leaving Narayanganj the steamer 
proceeds up the River Surma to 8ythet, or Siihet, 
| a civil station, 330 miles north-east of Calcutta. 
| PopuLaTion, about 20,000. Bungalow, bazaar, 
mission, and Government schools and jail. 
Many tea plantations in the vicinity; a call 
at any of the gardens will well repay the 
journey thither, and the hospitable Assam 
| planter will explain the whole process of tea 
growing and manufacture. Coal-mines at 
| Larkadorig and Cherra Punji, in the hills; many 
; thousand acres of unexplored forest. 

Silchar, 300 miles north-east of Calcutta, is a 
| sudder court and military post, and the adminis- 
| trative headquarters of Gachar. Cachar Retreat 
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Club; palace of the Rajas; bungalows. Free- 
hold plantations of tea, coffee, sugar, ctc., cover 
the land around, which was reclaimed from 
the jungle by coolie labour. A Produce Fair 
isheldin December. Cotton cloth, mosquito nets 
and Pari rugs are manufactured. By road 
(108. miles), with several dak bungalows, to 


Manipur (2,619 feet), capital of a native state, | 


under a Maharaja, the scene of a massacre of the 


Chief Commissioner of Assam and other officials ( 


in 1891. 


There is now a branch railway from Badarpur | 


(on the main line from Chittagong to Tinsukia, 
near Dibrugarh) to Silchar. 


Thirty miles north of Sylhet (B. at Dumpep, 
half-way), railway part of the way, 
Punj}, a disused sanatorium, in the Kossiah Hills, 
495 miles north-east of Calcutta, and 4,600 feet 
above sea. English fruits grow here ; good coal, 
iron, cassia, cotton, and betel nut. Heaviest rain- 
fall in the world; average, 463 inches. In 1861, 
it is said, 805 inches fell. The Kossiah Hills are 
in line with the Garrows and Jainteah Hills, 
6,000 feet high in one part, and abounding in 
fine scenery. They form an oblong of red and 
white granite, on beds of white and red clays 
and sand. There is a good fall of 40 feet on the 
Burrapani, near Nanklou, a splendid point of 
view. 

Hence the road proceeds to Shillong, the seat. 
of government for Assam, in the Khasi and 
Jainteah Hills; splendid climate, 6,500 feet 
above sea, on a plateau in a hilly country. 
Hotel and d&k-bungalow. 

Shillong only differs from most other hill 
stations in its pine groves, its abundant supply 
of water, and the fact that it is built, not ona 
tidge, but on a flat plateau. 
are unusually broad and good, and people can 
drive their traps or motors in a fashion im- 
possible at Darjeeling. In the cold weather, 
the officials are mostly absent on tour, and the 
station is given up to their wives and children. 
The climate is very delightful, keen and frosty 
in the early morning, and pleasantly cool even 
at midday. Above Shillong, towers the Peak, 
1,000 feet high, which is worth climbing for 
its famous view, which comprises a snowy peak 
in the Okha Hills, right across the Brahmaputra 
Valley, 100 miles or more away. 

v 


is Cherra | 


Hence the roads 
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CALCUTTA TO SHILLONG, VIA 
GAUHATI. 


Shillong may he more speedily reached from 
| Calcutta by rail via Gauhati (which leaves 
| the Darjeeling Route at Dhubri), or by an 
equally good daily service of mail steamers 
from Dhubri (B.H.); district headquarters. 
| Gauhati (B.) is reached the next night. Formerly 
the seat. of the commissioner of Assam, under the 
| Kossiah Hills, 455 miles north-east of Calcutta. 
Government schools, church, and a pilgrims’ 
hospital. Rice, lac-dye, and india-rubber are 
among the products. Hence it is 64 miles south 
by motor “service to Shillong, just mentioned. 
B. at Barni Hat, 16 miles; Naya Bangla, 
45 miles; Borpani, 54 miles; B.F. at Nangpoh, 
32 miles. There are many most interesting 
places in the neighbourhood of Gauhati, among 
others an old Hindu temple, on a hill near the 
| town, 700 feet high, approached by granite 
steps encircling the hill, on which it is said 
700 virgins reside. Also another temple on 
Peacock Island, in the river, close to the station. 


From Gauhati it is a day’s run (75 miles) to 
Tezpur (B.), 250 miles above Dhubri. District 
headquarters of Durrung, and a military post, 
| 595 miles north-east of Calcutta, near the 
Bhutan frontier, under the Himalayas, there 
inhabited by the Akha hill tribes. Mission 
schools; ruins of old temples; and large tea 
plantations. Cantonment at Mungledye, 70 
miles from Tezpur. The scenery is fine all the 
| way, but the further up the wilder it becomes, 
and nowhere is the snowy range lost to view. 
South of Tezpur lies Nowgong, a deputy-com- 
missionership, on the Kalang branch of the 
Brahmaputra, about 400 miles north-east of 
Calcutta, among tea plantations. Several 
Government vernacular schools. Golaghat, 
100 miles further, the residence of an assistant- 
commissioner, has tea plantations and a market 
for cotton and rice. 


One day by steamer, from Tezpur, is Nigriting, 
whence there is a road to Manipur, 2104 miles, 
via Golaghat, 17 miles ; Samaghling, 67 miles ; 
Kohima, 34 miles; Manipur, 92} miles. From 
Kokeela Mukh, a very narrow gauge line runs 
to Jorhat, 11 miles, and Morlam, on the 
| Assam-Bengal Railway. 
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One mote day, by the river, brings us to Dib: | 
tugarh; but half-way, in a southerly direction | 
from the river, lies Slbsagar, 500 miles north-east | 
of Calcutta, among tea plantations. Govern- | 
ment schools, hospital, and American Baptist 
Mission, where the Orunodol, in the Assamese 
language, is published. Dibrugarh (B.) is a 
deputy-commissionership and military post, 
near the Tibet Frontier. Club. Several tea 
factories and plantations. Exports: Tea, 
coal, petroleum, and caoutchouc. This is the 
terminus of the river trade, as the steamers'do 
not run further. From here the tea plantations ; 
extend for some distance—as much as 2,000 
acres, in many cases, in one plantation. The 
journey down stream requires three days only. 

From Dibrugarh there is railway accommoda- 
tion to Jinsukia, with branches to Dibing Bridge 
(57 miles from Steamer Ghat), and to Talap, 
23 miles from Makum Junction. 

There is now railway communication between 
Dibrugarh and Chittagong,via Tinsukia, Lumdung 
(junction for Gauhati), and Laksam. 

For the journey Bombay to Calcutta, see 
Routes 33 and 34; and Madras to Calcutta, 
see Route 44. 


ROUTE 43. | 


CALCUTTA TO SHILLONG, VIA 
THE BRAHMAPUTRA. 


The usual way of doing the river trip to | 
Shillong is to take the Darjecling mail from | 
Calcutta as far as Parbatipur (244 miles), and | 
then change to the branch line to Dhubri (331 ; 
miles from Calcutta). From this port there is a ; 
daily steamer service to Gauhati (for Shillong) | 
and Dibrugarh. The fare from Calcutta to ! 
Gauhati is 60 rupees first class, plus 4 rupees | 
a day on the steamer for meals, and the time | 
occupied (there and back) 4 days. A far more | 
interesting excursion is to join the steamer at | 
the starting point, Goalundo (sce Route 41). | 

The Brahmaputra, though perhaps less | 
beautiful than the Irrawaddy, yet has some | 
claims to be called the “Indian Rhine,” and | 
much pleasure and interest will be obtained | 


from a leisurely voyage up this picturesque 
water-highway. The steamers are powerfully- 
engined two-storeyed paddle-boats. The first- 
class arcommodation consists of a long saloon, 


' juts out into the rapid current. 
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with half-a-dozen cabins on each side. In front 
of the saloon is a commodious deck, well 
furnished, with deck chairs and tables. No 
doubt the life on these steamers tempts to 
indolence and somnolence. The air in the cold 
weather is fresh and cool as it blows off the broad 
stream and produces a good appetite. The 
Khansamah in charge of the commissariat serves 
as good meals as can be had in most Indian 
hotels. There is an abundant supply of creature 
comforts in the shape of soda water, whisky, 
beer, claret, and, as always happens on board 
ship, even on inland waters, a hearty meal is 
apt to be followed by meditation in a long 
chair, which often ends in a placid doze. The 
commander is always a Mohammedan serang, 
a native of Dacca or Chittagong, and the 
engineers and lascars are all natives of Bengal. 
The first day’s journey from Goalundo to 
Dhubri is not very interesting, however, but 
after leaving the little riverside station the 
scenery becomes more striking.’ On the left 
are the Bhutan Mountains, and on the right 
the Garo Hills. At Palasbari, where the 
steamer lays up for the night, we reach the 


| borders of the ancient kingdom of Kamrup. 
| Palasbari means a plantation of Palas trees, 


which recalls the battle of Plassy, named after 
the same tree. After leaving Palasbari the 
wooded hills approach the river. Near Gauhati 
the river valley narrows considerably, and the 
Brahmaputra contracts to a gut between the 
hills. At Gauhati it divides into two branches, 
between which is Peacock Island, crowned by 


| an ancient Hindu temple. 


The tourist who wishes to explore the higher 
reaches of the Brahmaputra will have to dis- 
embark at Gauhati, and go on by the mail 
steamer which leaves daily, early in the morning, 


| for Dibrugarh. The evening halt is at Tezpur, 


picturesquely situated on a bold bluff which 
Opposite 
Tezpur is Silghat (the riverside station for 
Nowgong). Nowgong, which is sparsely 
populated, is said to offer, in its extensive 
jungles, some of the best big game shooting in 
India—tigers, rhinoceros, bears, etc. 

On the sixth and last day’s run from 
Disangmukh to Dibrugarh, the traveller will 
enjoy some of the finest river scenery in India, 
the Naga Hills showing through vistas in the 
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grand forest scenery on the right bank, and a - 


view of the distant Himalayas to the left, 
Between Disangmukh and Dibrugarh is Majhuli, 
the longest river island in the world, the holy land 
of Assamese Hindooism, where dwell various 
Goshains or Abbots, the most venerated of 
whom is perhaps the Aunihati Goshain. This 
reverent person has disciples as far west as 
Gauhati, and never sets foot to ground off his 
island. 

On his way back to Calcutta, the tourist may 
either return as he came, by steamer, in which 
case his journey, being down stream, will occupy 
only four-and-a-half in place of six days, or else 


he may travel by the Assam-Bengal Railway | 


back to Goalundo by a rather devious route. 
This takes him through the Cachar Hills into the 
Cachar district, through South Sylhet and along 
the foot of the Tipperah Hills, inhabited by 
yet another race of wild hillmen. At Laksam 
Junction the traveller will change into the mail 
train from Chittagong to Chandpur on the 
Meghna, where he will find a r ail steamer like 
that which took him to Dibrugarh. A day’s 
run will bring him back to Goalundo, where the 
mail will once more land him at Sealdah 
the same evening. The comparatively 
adventurous tourist will have seen more 
varieties of humanity in his ten or twelve days 
of travel in Assam than in a month’s journeying 
by rail in India proper. 


ROUTE 44. 
(East Coast Route.) 
MADRAS TO CALCUTTA. 

The mail route via Bombay gives the quickest 
access to Southern India from Europe, but the 
country is more conveniently visited from Co- 
lombo (Ceylon) by steamer daily to Tuticorin ; 
through journey, 38 hours; fares, 48.69 rupees 
first and 24.38 second class; native servants, 
7.63 rupees (see Route 45). 

PRESIDENCY OF MADRAS. 

AREA, 141,726 square miles, with a POPU- 
LATION (1911) of 41,405,404. It lies mostly on 
the Bay of Bengal, or east side of the peninsula ; 
a strip under the East Ghats, about 950 miles 
long, from Ganjam to Cape Comorin, taking 
in the Northern Circars on the Golconda and 
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Orissa coast, and the North and South Carnatic 
on the Coromandel coast. It also includes the 
Haidarabad Ceded Districts, with South Canara, 


| and the native states of Travancore and Cochin, 


under the West Ghats, on the Malabar or west 
coast, and nearly surrounds the independent 
state of Mysore. The Ceded Districts and Mysore 
form part of the interior table-land or Bala- 
Ghats (i.¢., above the Ghats). 

It was the fashion amongst the older generation 
of Anglo-Indians to call Madras ‘‘ The benighted 
Presidency.” Since Madras became more acces- 
sible, through the opening of the East Coast 
Route and the improvement in the harbour, the 
gibe has become pointless. As Madras is the 
oldest British possession in India, so it has set 
the pace in education and public works, 
especially irrigation. The Province is now one 
of the best-administered in India, it has the 
largest proportion of English-speaking and 
university-educated inhabitants, and measures 
having been taken for the improvement of the 
harbour —formerly exposed to the monsoon 
seas—its steady progress is assured. 

Among the products are cotton, coffee, and 
cardamoms, in Travancore ; quinine (imported 
into the Nilgiris from South America), pepper, 
ginger, rice, indigo, cinnamon ; iron, near Porto 
Novo and Calicut; sandal, teak, and other 
timber, chiefly on the Ghats of the west coast— 
the east coast being mostly jungle and flat, but 
favourable to the growth of hemp and jute. 
Cotton is grown on about 1,700,000 acres of the 
area under Government control ; coffee on about 
65,000 acres, and indigo on about 440,000 actcs. 
A Flora Sylvatica of all the timber trees in 
South India is in progress. Though the long 
coast (viz., 1,730 miles, or about half the whole 
coast of India) has few good ports, there are 
above 140 places where cargo may be discharged. 
It has lighthouses at different points; the new 
one at Madras being 175 feet high, one of the 
highest in the world. Trunk roads have been 
made to Bellary and Salem, etc., in the direction 
since followed by the rail. There are 43,000 
Tanks in the Province, all of native origin, 
and surrounded by 30,000 miles of embankments. 

Madras. Madrissa, or Mandar-raj, but called 
by the natives Chennapatnam, the city of 
Chennappa (Coromandel Coast), was formerly 
known as-Fort St; George. It was the earliest 
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acquired of the three factories which formed 
the nucleus of British India; and here the 
great struggle with the French, seated at Pondi- 
cherry, was fought out. It was the most impor- 
tant of the Presidency towns till the Battle of 
Plassey gave Bengal to the East India Company, 
with safer position than Madras. 


Itis the seat of the Governor of the Presidency ; | 


the Chief Justice; Goncral commanding the 
district ; a Roman Catholic Archbishop, and a 
Protestant Bishop. It stands on the low Coro- 
mandel coast, marked by a lofty lighthouse, 
among plenty of wood, good roads, rivers, and 
canals. The Buckingham canal extends to the 
Kristna and Godaveri, 400 miles. Good water. 


GOVERNOR.—Lord Pentland, G.C.I.E. 


POPULATION (1911), 518,660, including 40,000 
Europeans, Eurasians, and Native Christians. 


DisraNces.—794 miles from Bombay by rail ; 
1,032 miles from Calcutta (railway) and 770 by 
sea; 1,020 from Rangoon ; 600 from Colombo, 
via Tuticorin; 1,730 from Singapore, via 
Negapatam and Penang; 7,313 from London. 


WEATHER.—March to October, hot and dry ; 
rains, October to December. The N.E. monsoon 


begins on the 15th October, and then the storm | 


flag is hoisted at the Port Offices flagstaff. 
Hottest months, May and June ; coolest months, 
December to February. Lowest range, 75°; 
highest range, 140°. 


Sreamsuir OFFIces—The P. & 0. Co., 
British India Co., Austrian Lloyd’s Co., Clan 
Line, ete. The British India Co., by arrange- 
ment with the P. & 0. Co., take passengers (at 
through rates) to Negapatam. Their steamers 
run regularly across the Bay of Bengal to 
Rangoon, Moulmein, and other ports on the 
Burmese coast. The Clan and other lines 
call at Madras. The Asiatic Co.’s steamers run 
regularly to Port: Blair, in the Andaman Islands, 
via Rangoon. 


LANDING.—By boats, inside an artificial har- 
pour, all the year round. Boat to pier costs up to 
2Rs., including luggage. Pier toll, 2 annas. 
Harbour dues on luggage, 1R. per ton of 50 


cubic feet; minimum charge 4 annas. Porterage | 


by coolie, 2 to 4 annas. Customs declaration 
has to be signed at the Custom House. 
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CONVEYANCES.—Per day : one-horse carriage, 
| 3 Rs.; two-horse, 7 Rs. No less charge than half 
| day, except from stations. Jinrikishas (4 miles 
an hour), per day, 1R. 8 annas; half-day, 
12 annas; 2 annas per mile. Electric Trams 
(little used by Europeans) between suburbs and 
the chief points of the old town. 


Horets.—Elphinstone ; D' Angelis; Spencer ; 
Prince of Wales; Victoria; Clarence; Brind’s ; 
Connemara; Marine (Beach). Charges: 5 Rs. 
to 8Rs. per day. 


Bayks.—National Bank of India; Madras ; 
Mercantile Bank of India, ete. 


CLUBS.—Madras (comfortable quarters for 
honorary members, members of the Bengal and 
Byculla Clubs being so considered); Adyar 
(open to ladies); Metropolitan; Boating and 
{ many Athletic Clubs; Y.M.C.A. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Fort St. George (built 
1680), with barracks, arsenal, and some Govern- 
| ment Offices. ‘Taken by the French 1746; 
restored by treaty 1748; re-attacked in vain 
1758. High Court Buildings, in a sort of Hindu- 
Saracenic style, entirely built of Indian materials. 
Memorial Hall, commemorative of delivery 
| from the Mutiny. Government House. Statues 
| of Sir T. Munro (by Chantrey), Queen Victoria, 

and King Edward VII. Chepak Park and 
| palace of the Nawabs, now Public Offices. 
Museum (2 miles 8.W. of the Fort), one of the 
best in India—open daily, except Sundays; 
first Saturday afternoon of every month reserved 
for native ladies. Adjoining this is the Conne- 
mara Library, with a tower copied from the 
Palazzo Vecchio of Florence, theatre, and reading 
: hall. Observatory, which gives the time for all 

the Indian railways. School of Art. Horticul- 
tural Gardens. Armenian Church. Presidency 
| College. Christian College. Pacheappah’s Col- 
| lege, endowed in the 18th century by a Hindu. 
People’s Park, with Zoological Gardens. 


Local manufactures are silk, embroidery, and 
silver work. The languages spoken in the 
Presidency are Tamil, Telugu, and Hindustani. 


THE BLAcK TOWN, renamed Qeorgetown in 
commemoration of the visit of the Prince and 
| Princess of Wales in 1906, the original Madras, 
‘4g the chief business quarter, Popham’s Broad- 
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way, Mint, and Armenian Streets being the main ; 
strecta. A drive through will well repay ; note 
the curiously carved lintels. The Esplanade 
and Mount Road are leading thoroughfares to | 
the residential quarters of Egmore, Nangam- 
bakam, and the Adyar. ‘Triplicane is the 
Mohammedan quarter. 


EXcuRsIONs.—St. Thomas’ Mount (7 miles, 
or 1 mile from station on South Indian Railway), 
old Armenian Church (1726). On the way, | 
going or coming, the Little Mount, 5 miles. 
Cave and site of reputed martyrdom of St. 
Thomas. Trivalur Temple, 26 miles by rail on 
Madras Railway. Conjecvaram Temples, 56 
miles by South Indian Railway. © 


MADRAS TO CALCUTTA. 


Distance, 1,032 miles. Time, 39$ 
(Mail, 36 hours). First-class fare, 91 Rs. 


Leaving the Central Station, Madras, the 
railway follows the coast for the most. part to 


(268 miles) Bezwada (R., B.). Junction of 
the Haidarabad line. District headquarters. 
There is much here to interest the archeologist 
in ancient Hindu temples and Buddhist rock 
temples. Canal route to Dowlaishweram, where 
is a great annikat (dam) across the Kistna, 3,713 
feet long, the crest being 43 feet above sea level ; 
worth a visit. The East Coast line runs from | 
Nellore, via Guntur, whence a branch is pro- 
jected to Masulipatam, now reached by road or 
by coast route. 


(305 miles) Elfore (R.), on the sacred river | 
Kistna, which rises in the Western Ghats, near 
Mahableshwar and Satara, runs 80 miles, 
falling into the sea south of Masulipatam, here 
sometimes called the Golconda Coast. Its 
navigation has been improved by the Bezwada 
annikat. The Godaveri rises at Trimbak near 
Nassik, in the West Ghats, and runs east. across 
India, 600 miles, through the East Ghats, to the 
Bay of Bengal, adjacent to the delta of the / 
Kistna. Its fall is gradual, and boats can ascend 
it for 700 miles to the heart of the Deccan, past 
the great annikat at Dowlaishweram and the 
Chanda coalfield. (485 miles) Waltalr (R.). 
Club. Junction for Vizagapatam, on the coast, 
2 miles distant. Here the train leaves the 


hours 
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Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway, and 
from here to Calcutta runs on the Bengal- 
Nagpur Line. 


(523 miles) Vizlanagram (R.), capital of a 
native state of the same name, containing 
1,252 villages, with a POPULATION of 844,170, 
and yielding a land revenue of £150,000 to the 
Government. PorULATION, 30,881. 


(778 miles) Guttack (Hotel), the chief town 
of Orissa, in the new Province of Bihar and Orissa. 
POPULATION, 51,000. Mogul fort. Mosques. 
Shoes and gold and silver filigree work are 


| made. Salt. Coal. Cool and healthy. It is 50 
miles by river steamer from False Point on the 
| coast. At Cuttack was established the first 


English factory in Bengal, the Mohammedan 
Governor of Orissa having granted the English 
expedition from Masulipatam permission to 


i trade in 1633. 


(749 miles) Khurda Road is the junction for 


| Puri (Juggernath), the one place of supreme 


interest in the long and monotonous thousand 
miles run between Madras and Calcutta. Puri 
is one of the most frequented pilgrim shrines 
in India, and its popularity has much increased 
since the branch line was built a few years ago. 
Rajahs and Maharajahs vied in heaping jewellery 
on this shrine ; indeed, the best known of the 
British crown jewels, the Koh-i-Noor, had been 
bequeathed to Juggernath by Ranjit Singh, 
though fortunately his executors did not give 
effect to the bequest. The staff of the temple 
comprises some 6,000 priests, attendants, and 
pilgrim-guides. Juggernath is another name 


| of the god Vishnu, and it is said that the fact 


that all castes were reckoned equal in the 
worship of the god accounted for the extra- 
ordinary vogue of the shrine. The sacred 
enclosure (entrance strictly denied to all non- 
Hindus) is a square some 650 feet long, 
containing over a hundred temples, and is 
surrounded by a massive stone wall 20 feet 
high. The chief temple is that of Juggernath 
in the form of a pagoda, the conical tower of 
which rises from a plinth like an elaborately 
carved sugar-loaf, 192 fect high, and black with 
time, and its exterior is garnished with oarved 
figures of various gods and goddesses. This 
temple ig “said, to| have cost the equivalent of 
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half-a-million sterling, and was recently re- | 
paired at immense cost. The idol, however, is | 
considerably older, having made its first historical | 
appearance in 318 A.D. ! 


On the first day of the great bathing festival | 
(Snan Jatra), the three sacred images (Jugger- 
nath and his brother and sister) are placed on 
their respective cars amid great shouts and 
rejoicing, accompanied with beating of drums 
and clashing of cymbals. Thousands prostrate 
themselves before the cars. Vast numbers get 
hold of the towing ropes and commence tugging 
them from the temple to the garden or country 
house, a distance of about a mile. The huge 
heavy wheels sink deep into the sand, which, in 
spite of numbers, makes it no easy task to move 
it along. It is not binding on the pilgrims to | 
drag the cars to their destination; merely 
touching the car ropes is accepted for the deed. 
The cars, on reaching the destination, are 
relieved of their sacred burdens. English 
visitors to this festival can obtain accommodation 
at the Seaside and Beach Hotels. 


(888 miles) Balasore. A factory of the 
East India Co. was established here in 1642, 
but trading being smali it was given up a few 
years later. It is now the Shoeburyness of 
Calcutta, being used largely for testing big guns. 


(960 miles) Khargpur Junction. For the rest | 
of the journey to Calcutta see Route 33. 


There are now two through trains between 
Madras and Calcutta, the express leaving in the 
morning and the mail in the evening. 


For the service between Madras and Bombay 
sec Route 46. 


Madras to Delhi. A through service daily 
between Madras and Delhi and Simla is 
arranged by the Madras and S. Mahratta and 
the G.I. P. Railways. The route is via Raichur 
(where the G. I. P. system is joined), Dhond, 
Manmad (connecting here with the Punjab 
Mail), Itarsi, and Jhansi. The express leaves 
Madras in the afternoon. First-class fare to 
Delhi (1,569 miles), 116 Rs.; to Simla (1,801 
miles), 152 Rs. 


For the route from Madras to Dhond see | 
Route 39, and from Manmad see Route 33. 
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ROUTE 45. 


MADRAS TO COLOMBO, 
VIA TUTICORIN. 

Distance, 598 miles. Time, 38 hours. 
class fare, 49 Rs. 

The Colombo mail starts from the 
Station, the Madras terminus of the 
Indian Railway, daily in the afternoon. 

Chingleput Junction, 38 miles. Branch 
to Arkonam Junction, on the Madras line, for 
Conjeeveram (POPULATION, 42,548), with a 
famous temple and Buddhist cells, 2 miles from 
the station. Festival in May. The Vishnu 
temple is 2 miles off, with a fine hall of pillars, 
wonderfully carved, and a valuable collection 
of jewels. 

To the S.W., 30 miles by road, is Sadras, 
formerly a Dutch factory, near Mahaballpuram, 
or Seven Pagodas, so-called from the Buddhist 
Temples, excavated out of the granite cliff along 
the coast, forming domes and pinnacles 20 to 40 
feet high, one of which, standing alone in the 
water, is a well known sea-mark, and is the 
scene of Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama,” where 
Kailyal watches her lover from the beach. Five 
other pagodas are said to be beneath the waves. 
There is also a group of raths or monolithic 
temples near. 

(101 miles) Villapuram Junction (R.), for 
Vellore-Guntakal line, as in preceding route. 
The first place of note is Tirukvilur, with a 
large temple, where great festivals are held in 
April and December. Tiruvannamalai (R.) is 
still more important as a pilgrim resort. Vellere 
(POPULATION, 44,925) has a temple with 
Dravidian stone carvings; central gaol; an 
alligator pond near the magazine; and a 
strongly-built fort and palace, in which Tippoo’s 
children were confined, 1806. It was the scene 
of the “ Little Mutiny,” when two regiments of 
Sepoys, resenting some new regulations about 
turbans, beards, and caste marks, mutinied, 
9-10th June, killed Col. Fancourt, three officers, 
and 112 men of the 69th; and were put down 


First- 


Beach 
South 


; by Col. Gillespie and a troop of the 19th Dragoons, 
| who galloped off from Arcot on hearing the news. 


Branch line (24 miles) from Villapuram to 


| Pondicherry. Customs’ examination on return 
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at Kanda Mangalam, the Chenji river forming | 
the frontier. This is the chief city of the French | 
East Indian territories. POPULATION, about | 
47,000. It is a neat, well-laid-out town, with | 
lighthouse, good pier (the Hindu pillars being 
from Gingi, on British territory), forts, dockyard, 
citadel, cathedral, opera-house, theatre, factories, 
and artesian wells. HoTeLs: Deux Mondes and | 
others. Cold weather, December to February. , 
Steamers to and from Colombo, Madras, &c. | 
It was bought by the French in 1674; success- 
fully defended in 1748 by Dupleix against | 
Boscawen and Lawrence ; taken in 1761 from 
Lally by Sir E. Coote; again taken in 1778 by | 
Sir H. Munro; eventually restored to France in | 
1817. The revenue is very small, but well | 
administered. The natives speak French. 

(128 miles) Cuddalore New Town, the district ' 
headquarters, and village of Tirupa Puliyur, } 
with a large temple, and point of departure for! 
Manja Kupam and Fort 8t. David, across the 
river, where the East India Company established | 
a factory in 1686, which figured in the contests | 
with France in the 18th century, and was given 
up to the English at the peace of 1783. Berna- | 
dotte, King of Sweden, fought as sergeant in the | 
French Army, and was taken prisoner by the | 
British in a sortie from the fort in 1783. Clive | 
commenced his career as a clerk here. | 

(147 miles) Porto Novo. The town is 2} miles | 
distant, and formerly contained Dutch and | 
French factories. It was taken in 1661 by the: 
Maratha Shahji; Hyder Ali defeated here in| 
1781 by Sir Eyre Coote. i 


(177 miles) Mayavaram Junction (B.) 1} mile ; | 
town 3 miles distant. Bathing festival in, 
November. From here there is a line crossing | 
the Negapatam line at Tiruvalar, and running | 
to Matupet, 227 miles from Madras, andj 
fam, on Palk Strait. There is also a! 
branch to Karlkal, a town and district (63) 


square miles) belonging to the French, with, 
hotels, barracks, theatre, etc. 


(196 miles) Kumbakonam (R., B.); the town 
(1 mile distant) is one of the most sacred in 
India. POPULATION, 54,307. It has from thirty 
to forty temples, built by the Chola kings, from 
whose name we get the word Coromandel 
(Cholomandalum). One gopuram (gateway), 
twelve storeys high, is among the most lofty in 


| workshops. 
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India, and is built of granite, with stucco 
ornamentation. There is a tank into which the 
Ganges is said to flow every twelve years. 


(220 miles) Tanjore, junction for Negapatam 
(R.). District headquarters station. PoruLa- 
TION, 54,390. Palace of former Marathi ra) 
descendants of Sivaji, whose line ended in 18: 
Admirable specimen of Hindu architecture in 
the principal temple ; fourteen storeyed yopuram, 
200 fect high and 82 feet square; gigantic 
monolithic sacred bull. Notice specially the 
exquisite Subrahmanya #hrine. On the left 
side of one of the gopurama, built cir. A.D. 1000, 
is carved a European in a “ widc-awake " hat. 
Palace of the Princesses; Old Lutheran Church, 
with fine marble memorial (by Flaxman) of 
Schwartz, the missionary, raised by the last 
raja but one, who had been his pupil. 


Ss, 


From Tanjore it is 49 miles to Negapatam 
(R.), formerly a Dutch possession ; POPULATION, 
59,221, Steamers to Madras, Penang, and 
Colombo, and also coast steamers. Sleeping 
accommodation at the station. Locomotive 
Dutch Cemetery. 


(251 miles) Trichinopoly Junction (R.S., B. 1 
mile); 3 miles distant is the station of Trichi- 
nopoly Fort, about a mile from which, in the 
midst of the town (POPULATION, 9i),69), rises the 
remarkable rock of gneiss, the summit of which, 
reached by nearly 400 steps, is 260 feet abov 
ground, and 500 fect above the sea. The 1 
a very striking natural feature, rising abruptly 
like a colossal boulder from the plain. From 
one point it bears some resemblance to 
Edinburgh Castle. Though the height is not 
more than 250 fect or so, so flat is the country 
round that a magnificent panoramic view is 
obtained from the summit. Celebrated temples 
on Srirangham Island, 1} miles. That of Sri 
Rangam is the largest in India, the outer court 


| Measuring 825 by 960 yards. 


(309 miles) Dindigal (R.).  Popunatioy, 
20,203. Old rock-built fort the scene of many 
sieges, taken from Tippoo Sahib in 17: 


Healthy climate, 900 feet above the sea. Tobacco 
and cinchona are grown. Factories of Trichi- 
nopoly cigars. Good shooting and fishing. 
Extension projected to Palghat and Olavokode 
on the Madras-Calicut line, via Opilipati, 
Darapuram, Palini, and Odumalakata: (322 
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miles) Kodalkanal Road (R., B.), the point of 
departure for the rapidly growing sanatorium 
of Kodaikanal (7,000 feet), in the Palnai Hills, 
of which Mount Permal is the highest. mountain 
south of the Himalayas. Journey to the foot 


of the hills, 3 hours, by motor car. Ascent 
thence (12 miles) by ponies or palkis. 

(347 miles) Madura (R., 9.B.). The “ Athens 
of Southern India.” PoputaTion (1911), 
134,130, chiefly Tamil-speaking. Club. It is 


a very old but clean place, taken by the English, ; 
1781, having remain®of a Hindoo university, | 


founded about 500 A.p. by the Pandyan kings 
(kings of Ptolemy's Regio Pandionis). The 
Madura temples are, no doubt, the finest Dravi- 
dian temples in India, but the superiority over 


those of Tanjore or Trichinopoly is more in degree | 


than in kind. We have nothing in Europe to | 
compare with these famous temples, and for 
parallels we must go to Thebes, Baalbek, 
Palmyra, or Jerusalem. The Chawadi and Tem- 


ple was built or enlarged by Tirumala Nayak, a | 


munificent raja, whose 17th century palace is also 
one of the sights. 
granite hall, 333 feet by 82 fect, on 997 stone 
pillars, and was built 1623-45, at a cost of a 


million sterling. It serves for an entrance to the | 


great Temple of Minakshi, which covers 20 acres, 
and has nine tower-like gates (gopurama), and 
the Tank of the Golden Lotus, so-called from 
the gold bench on which candidates for degrees 
used to sit. Tirumala Nayak’s Palace contains 
a grand Saracenic Hall, with a dome 90 feet 
across, which, however, was never finished ; it is 
now used as a law court, ete. ‘Tirumala Nayak’s 
Tank, a lake with a temple in it. Several 
mission schools, hospitals, orphanages, and allied 
institutions here and at Pasamalai, 3 miles 
distant. Silk weaving. Good scarlet dye, table- 
cloths, napkins, ete. are made. 


Perlyar Dam. In this direction is the River 
Periyar utilised in one of the most remarkable 
irrigation works in the world. The river is 
held up by a mighty dam, turned back on its 


course, and carried to the opposite side of the | 


watershed in order to water the dry land. 
From Madura pilgrims start for Pambam, an 
island 105 miles to the south-west, to which a 
branch line is projected, eventually, perhaps, to 
be continued by Adam’s Bridge to Ceylon. 


The Chawadi is a splendid | 
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The railway is now continued beyond (448 miles) 
Rameswaram to (459 miles) Dhanushkodi. 
| The continuation to the Ceylon coast, via 
Adam’s Bridge and the Island of Manaar, is 
projected. The Ceylon Government Railway 
are building a line from Madavachi to link up 
| this extension to Dhanushkodi. When com- 
pleted, this will replace the Tuticorin Route 
for the mails, and will be the most direct route 
| from Madras or Bombay to Colombo. On this 
island, a low sandy flat, once part of the mainland, 
' is the highly vencrated temple of Rameswaram. 


(428 miles) Manlyachl, junction for Tinne- 
velly, 18 miles distant; a district headquarters 
| station. PopuLATION, 24,768. It is well built, 
and has two granite gopurams and a handsome 
bridge, erected by a native. A mile and a half 
away is Palamcotta, the native town, 120 feet 
(ee sea; POPULATION, 18,000; formerly a 
' cantonment for troops. Thirty-six miles distant 
is Kutallam, a sanatorium, amid beautiful 
scenery with waterfalls; and another at Papan- 
@ham, 29 miles from Palamcotta, on the 
southernmost spur of the Cardamom Hills. 
The railway has been continued to Quilon. 


(446 miles) Tutleorin, the terminus, and the 
point of embarkation by daily British India Mail 
Steamers for Colombo (15 hours). The South 
Indian Railway Company run a fast service of 
through trains between Madras Beach Station 
and Tuticorin, known as the “Ceylon Boat 
Mail,” reducing the journey from Madras to 
Colombo to 38 hours. First-class fare, 49 Rs. 
Several poor hotels. The town is supplied with 
water by a new cut from the river. Cotton, rice, 
and cocoa-nuts are exported. Pearl fishery 
here. 


CEYLON. 

The island of Ceylon (Sinhala) is situated 
between 5° 55’ and 9° 51’ North latitude, and 
79° 42’ and 81° 55’ East longitude. Its extreme 
length from North to South, from Point Pedro to 
Dondra Head, is 271} miles; its greatest width 
1374 miles, from Colombo on the West const to 
‘ Sangemankande on the East; and its AREA, 

including its dependent islands, 25,742 miles, or 

about five-sixths that of Ireland. Acreage of 
island nearly 16 millions, of which 4 are under 

cultivation, “POPULATION (1911), 3,692,897. 
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The traveller coming from Europe will be 
delighted with the freshness of the tropical | 
scenery, as it is displayed in the blue sea of the | 
bay, and the wooded hills that encircle it. Far 
in the distance rises the zone of purple hills, 
behind which towers the sacred mountain, 
Adam’s Peak, 7,353 feet above the level of the 
sea, with its summit enveloped in clouds ; best 
seen during the N.E. monsoon; the view from 
the top is magnificent, though Piduruta Lagala, 
the highest peak in Ceylon, reaches 8,296 feet. 


ConstITUTION.—Ceylon is a Crown colony, 
and is administered by a Governor, aided by 
an Executive Council of six members and a 
Legislative Council of twenty-one members, 
which includes the members of the Exccutive 
Council as ex-officio members. The Governorship 
is at present (May 1913) vacant. The British 
troops amount to 1,175 of all ranks. The 
railway mileage is 576 miles, all but 70 miles 
of line being broad gauge (5 fcct 6 inches). 


CLIMATE.—The temperatures up country vary | 
with the altitude, Kandy 70° while Nuwara Eliya 
has a mean of 58°. East of the central range the 
rainy season is from October to January, when 
the N.E. monsoon blows. West of the central 
range the S.W. monsoon brings wet weather 
between May and September, while occasionally 
during the other months the force of the N.E. 
monsoon brings the rain across, though the | 
reverse is seldom true of the other side. Nuwara 
Eliya being on the west, and Bandarawela on the | 
east, it is always fine at one of the two places, | 
so the same company has hotels at both for the | 
convenience of their guests. | 

Sport.—Park Country and  Batticaloa: 
Elephants (licence to shoot required), decr, | 
cheetahs, bears, pigs, teal, snipe, peafowl, etc. | 
The streams round Nuwara Eliya, the Horton, | 
and Elk Plains have recently been stocked with | 
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Kanthalai Tank, 24 miles. Puttalam : Elephants, 
bears, cheetahs, partridge, ete. From Colombo 
84 miles by motor coach; Pomparipo, 25 miles 
further by lake or road. Hambantota: Rail to 
Matara, thence hired carriage. Minerya: To 
Matala by rail, thence to Habarane by carriage 
road (44 miles) and bridle road (15 miles). 


Propuctions.—Tea, coffee, arrack, rice, 
cinnamon, cardamoms, pepper, cacao, cinchona, 
cotton, ebony, rubber, plumbago, sago, cocoa- 
nuts, coir, essential oils, jaggery sugar, fine 
cabinet woods, shells, tobacco, bread-fruit, iron, 
silk, hemp, pearls, gold, and precious stones. 
N.B.—Beware of imitation precious stones; 
their name is legion; the dealers ask for their 
goods cight or ten times what they are worth. 
The island abounds in every requisite for the 
table—fish, flesh, fowl, and game; fruit and 
vegetables of every description; the principal 
fruits are plantains, bananas, mangosteen, 
oranges, pine-apples, mangoes, the jaks, and 
cocoa-nuts. The Sinhalese excel in making 
curries, flavoured with the delicate creamy 
juice of the cocoa-nut. 


RELIGION.—To many of those visiting Ceylon 
the opportunity of seeing Buddhism as it really 
is, not as it has been parodied for occidental ears, 
will prove a very interesting point. Buddhism is 
rather a philosophy than a religion, consequently 
the ritual, observances, and institutions which 
have grown up around it in various countries 
differ as widely as other customs of the people of 
those countries. Though Ceylon was one of its 
early mission fields, and, since its practical 
eradication in India, has become the country 


| in which it has been longest established, yet 


it is most strictly observed in Burma and 
Siam, to which it was carried by Sinhalese 
missionaries. Only of late years, under European 
influences, has there been some revival from 


trout, and fairly good sport can be obtained. | lethargy ; but the selection and adaptation of the 
A licence to fish is required, to be obtained in | sublimer views now taught by the modern school 
Nuwara Eliya. From Colombo to Bandarawela | are an outcome of Christian missions, and an 
by rail; horse to Badulla (18 miles) and ! effort to withstand the effect of their superior 
Lunugala (25 miles), thence hired carriage to | ethical teachings by a reconstruction of Buddhism 
Bibile (12 miles). Or, from Batticaloa, 68 miles | on » higher ideal. Buddhism has no priesthood 
by bullock cart to Bibile. Horton Plains: | properly so called, but the ignorant practically 
Sambhur, deer, elephants, etc. Colombo to ; worship Budda. In Ceylon a strange relic of 
Ambewella by rail, thence 8 miles bridle road. | Hinduism is to be scen, in the figures of idols 
Trincomalee: Same sport as Batticaloa. Road to | found in some of, their shrines beside the images 
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of Buddha, for Buddhism was, in its origin, a 
protest against Hindu idolatry. See Spence 
Hardy’s ‘‘ Eastern Monachism ” and Copleston’s 
“ Buddhism in Magadh and Ceylon.” 

Postage.—To the United Kingdom, 6 cents. 
per ounce; to India, 5 cents. for 4 ounces; to 
foreign countries, 15 cents. for the first ounce, 
and 9 cents. for each additional ounce. 

TELEGRAMS.—To the United Kingdom, 1 R. 
50 cents.; to India, 20 cents. per word; inland, 
25 cents. for 10 words. 

MonEy.—Same as India, except that the 
tupee is divided into cents. instead of annas 
and pice: one R.=100 cents.; but 4 and 8 anna 


pieces usually accepted. The coins are 10, 23, , 


and 50 cents. in silver; $, 1, and 5 cents. in 
copper. English sovercigns accepted willingly. 

Ceylon is the most central British military post 
in the East; its port, Colombo, is distant from 
Bombay about 9U0 miles ; Madras, 600 ; Calcutta, 
1,400; Natal, 4,000; Fremantle, 3,000; Hong- 
Kong, 3,000 miles. 

Books OF REFERENCE.—S. M. Burrows, 
“The Buried Cities of Ceylon”; E. Carpenter, 
“From Adam’s Peak to Elephanta’; H. W. 
Cave, ‘The Book of Ceylon”; Hon J. Ferg 
son, “The Ceylon Handbook and Directory ’ 
(Annual). 

Colombo. PorvLation, 211,284. 

HOTELS.—Grand Oriental; Bristol; Galle 
Face; and Grand (Mount Lavinia, 7 miles out). 
Charges, 5 to 10 Rs. per day. 

Every facility for landing, ete. Boat hire, each 
person 35 cents. (55 cents. night); luggage 
extra. Duty is payable at the rate of 54 per 
cent. on most articles not for personal use. 
Special charge for firearms. One-horse carriages, 
Ist and 2nd class; bullock hackeries; jin- 
rikshas. 

Carriage hire, for 2 or 4 persons, 1 rupee first 
hour, 25 cents. every subsequent hour, after 7-30 
p.m. one-third more. Jinrikisha hire, each half- 
hour or portion, 25 cents. Electric trams : 
fares from 10 cents. 

STEAMERS.—P. & O. Co., Orient, Messagerics, 
Bibby, and other steamer lines, Here the 
junction is made between the route from Suez 
and the routes to Madras, Calcutta, China, and 
Australia. ‘ Over 60 S.S. lines call at Colombo.” 

CuvRs.—Colombo; Princes; also Cricket, 
Football, Garden, Golf, Tennis, etc. 
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; The capital stands on a peninsula surrounded 
| on three sides by the sea, having a lake on the 
land side. The harbour is protected by break- 
waters, giving shelter to shipping in all weathers, 
and affords every facility for the landing and 
embarkation of passengers and goods. 

The new buildings, on the site of the old fort, 
are of handsome European architecture— 
| Queen’s House (the residence of the Governor), 
Post and Telegraph Office, Barracks, Banks, 
and business houses are all within the limited 
| area known as the “ Fort.” Hospitals, Law 
Courts, Colleges, and many Government 
| Institutions are near at hand. 

In the suburbs are the modest dwellings of the 
semi-Dutch and Portuguese. Sinhalese, Tamils, 
Arabs, and Malays now vie with Europeans in 
their dwellings. The only ancient quarter is the 
| Pettah. The hamlet of Kollupitiya, on the 
| shores of the Lake Colombo, once surrounded by 
cinnamon gardens and cocoa-nut groves, over- 
looking the bay, was formerly the resort of the 
civil and military authorities, and merchants 
(native and European) of the island, but these 
are now steadily moving further out. 

The population of Colombo is of a very mixed 
character. The effeminate-looking but upright 
| Sinhalese of course predominate, men as well as 
women wearing their hair coiled in heavy knots ; 
the former have tortoise-shell combs, the latter 
silver or other pins. The darker and more 
manly Tamils, imported as coolies from Southern 
India, come next; then Hindus of every caste. 
Half-bred Arabs, large numbers of Eurasians, 
a very few English-speaking Dutch (here called 
“burghers”), and a large contingent of 
Europeans, of all nationalities, are the remaining 
chief features. 

Pcsuic INstiTUTIONS.—Colombo — Library ; 
Law and Medical Libraries; Museum; Asiatic 
Society ; Horticultural Society. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—On landing, the 
| chief hotels are within a few minutes’ walk of 
| the Custom House, as is also the Post Office. The 
| railway terminus, which lics between the Pettah 
and the Fort Station (for Galle), is close at hand. 
The Steamer Offices and European shops cluster 
round the Clock Tower Lighthouse in the Fort; 
| and the native town, or Pettah, is passed on the 
way to the terminus. Beyond this are the Royal, 
St. Joseph's, and Technical Colleges, Wesley 
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College High School, the Law Courts, Wolfendahl 
Dutch Church (1749), and the Victoria Bridge, 
leading to the Buddhists’ Monastery of Kelani, 
six miles in all, On the return, the Catholic 
Cathedral, a Mohammedan mosque, the Buddhist 
tope of Kotahena, and three Hindu temples may 
be visited, shoes being removed on entering. In 
the opposite direction, driving southward through 
Kollupitiya, past a small Buddhist tope, we 
reach the Victoria Park, the site of the famous 
Cinnamon Gardens and the Museum, containing 
much of local interest. On the return a fine 
Banyan-tree is seen; Slave Island (once a 
Dutch slave-depot) is crossed, and two mosques 
may be visited. 

Excursions.—Those who have time should 
certainly run up to Kandy (74 miles in 4 hours), 
or if possible catch the night train for Bandara- 
weia, in Uva (160 miles, 13} hours up, 11}down), 


for which warm clothing will be needed, the ; 


summit being a mile above sea. Thence may be 
visited the native town of Badulla, 18 miles by 
coach. Rest House here. At Bandarawela 
there is a good hotel. 
through most picturesque mountain scencry (at 
Pattipola, the summit, there is a precipice on 
either side of the line), visits may be paid to 
Nuwara Ellya, the leading hill sanatorium, with 
fine hotel. It is 6,200 feet above sea, and is 
connected by rail with Nanuoya station. Hill 


Club. Fine mountaineering and other ex- 
cursions. 
Hatton (4,150 feet; refreshment room). 


Adam’s Peak Hotel, whence the venerated 
summit itaelf may be reached, 16 miles by 
carriage, then foot-climb of 2,500 feet. Hotel 
proprietors undertake to provide guides for the 
Peak. 

Kandy, the former capital (POPULATION, 
26,000), most picturesquely situated round an 
artificial Jake, with beautiful drives and walks. 
HOTELS: Queen's; Hotel Suisse; Firs. 
BANKs: Mercantile Bank of India; National 
Bank of India. CLUBS, ETO.: Kandy Club; 
Masonic and Royal Arch Chapter; United 
Service Library; Oriental Library. Carriages 
and jinrikishas are available, rates of hire being 
somewhat higher than in Colombo. Apart from 
its surroundings, the chief attraction of Kandy 
is ite Buddhist Shrine, adjoining the old palace 
(now the Government Agent’s residence), 


On the return journey, | 


| and Galle (pronounced Gall). 
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famous as containing a tooth reported to have 
belonged to Buddha. By its side is the Audience 
Hall, now used as a court. 

Within a four miles’ drive are the extremely 
interesting Botanical Gardens of Peradeniya 
(hand-book at gate, 12} cents), where varieties 
of tropical plants may be seen in wild luxuriance. 
Notice the collection of palms grouped at the 
entrance. A  tea-factory, close by, may be 
inspected, and the Colombo train caught at 
Peradeniya Station (not P. Junction). 

The unique buried city of Anuradhapura, the 
ancient Buddhist capital, can now be reached 
by rail from Colombo. (See Burrows’ “ Buried 
Cities of Ceylon.”) The chief dagobas (other- 
wise called pagodas or topes, relic-shrines erected 
to “make merit "’) are seven in number, the 


| highest being now 231 feet high, but once over 


400. From Anuradhapura the railway has now 
been continued to Jaffna at the extreme north 
of the island, whence the return may be made 
by steamer to Colombo. 

From Colombo one branch of the railway 
follows the coast to Matara (97 miles), via 
Mount Lavinia (7 miles), a sea-side resort with 
a good hotel, built as a Governor's residence, 
The road from 
Colombo to Galle is rich in scenery, and is 
literally an avenue of palm trees, 70 miles 
long. There arc about twenty millions of these 
majestic trees in the island. HOTEL: New 
Oriental. CLUB: Galle. 

At Matara, the terminus of the railway, and 
near Dondra Head, there is a beautifully 
situated old Dutch stronghold. Rest House. 

Being on the direct sea route from Suez to the 
far East, Point de Galle was once the port of call 
for steamers, but it has now been abandoned for 
the more commodious harbour of Colombo, and 
has become a quiet, old-time, sleepy place, 
which the interest of the railway route and the 
surrounding country render still worth iting. 
With the exception of the native bazaars and 


| shops and a few public buildings, there is little to 


be found of interest to the traveller within the 
town. Visit the Fort, 1 mile in circumference ; 
a new English church, and old Dutch church ; 
Mosque; Pettah, or native town; lighthouse ; 
and barracks. The houses are one storey high, 
and spacigus,./each having verandah, 
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supported by pillars the entire length of the | 
front; the streets are narrow, yet the town is 
healthy and agreeable. Some conjecture that | 
the long-sought Tarshish may be found to be 
identical with Galle. 


After the railway, the best way of seeing 
Ceylon is by 
THE COAST TOUR, 


on one of the Ceylon Steam Shipping Co.’s 
vessels, which sail north and south every week, 
taking nearly a week to complete the round. 
Starting northward from Colombo, the first 
port made is Paumben (Madras Presidency), 
on the route to be followed some day by the rail- | 
way to India over Adam’s Bridge. Close at hand | 
beyond the island of Rameswaram, a low sandy 
flat, 11 miles long (once part of the mainland), is 
the most extensive and in many ways most in-| 
teresting group of temples in Ceylon. The great | 
temple ranks with any spot in India for sanctity, 
because originally built by Rama, the great 
Hindu deity, as an expiation for having slain the 
divine Ravana, who had carried off his wife Sita | 
to Lanka (Ceylon), which Hanuman, the monkey 
gencral, had enabled Rama to reach by construct- 
ing the remarkable range of rocks known as | 
“ Adam’s Bridge” The Channel towards the 
mainland, 7 miles long by 1 mile broad, has been 
deepened since 1830, allowing many small craft | 
to pass this way instead of going outside Ceylon. | 
The increased depth now serves for vessels 
drawing 11 feet at neap tide. The saving of | 
distance is about 350 miles. 

Jaffna, or rather its port of Kangesanturai, is | 
reached next day at daylight. The town (POPU- 
LATION, 34,000) is 12 miles off. Rest House. 

Trincomalee (POPULATION, 12,000) was 
formerly a naval station for the East Indies. 
It lies on a bold peninsula, between outer and 
inner harbours, strengthened at entrance of | 
the inner harbour by the batteries of Fort | 
Ostenburg, for the defence of the port and the 
arsenal, Battlcaloa (POPULATION, 10,000) is 
another night’s run distant, and is a good starting | 
point for the interior and province of Uva. | 
Hambantota (POPULATION, 3,000) is near the 
south end of the island, a few hours further. 
Rest House; hunting district; salt pans. 
Galle has already been described, and the next 
port, Gelembo, is the last of the round. 


| 
| 
| 
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ROUTE 46. 
MADRAS TO BOMBAY, VIA THE WEST 
COAST (MADRAS, BANGALORE, BEL- 
GAUM, AND POONA). 


Distance, 965 miles. Time, 46 hours. First- 
class fare, 73 Rs. 

This is a pleasant alternative route to Bombay 
to the ordinary mail route via Raichur, and 
affords opportunities of visiting Bangalore, 
Kolar Gold Fields, Mysore, and the famous 
Gersoppa and Cauvery Falls; but the journey 
takes much longer, and there are two changes 
of carriage—at Bangalore and Poona. 

Leaving the Central Station, the first important 
stopping-place is Arcot (POPULATION, 11,000), 
famous for Clive’s first successes. 

(132 miles) Jolarpet (R.), junction of the 
Bangalore branch, on which the line rises, 
through lovely scenery, to the Mysore plateau, 
the steepest gradient being 1 in 68. The first 
important station on this branch is 

(176 miles) Bowringpet (junction for the gold 
mines), 10 miles. (12 miles) Kolar, the district 
headquarters. (205 miles) Whitefield, station for 
the Anglo-Indian Colony, 2 miles distant. Good 
sport at Ooscotta, 6 miles thence. (216 miles) 
Bangalore Cantonment (Dandu), district head- 
quarters, British territory in Mysore, 13} miles 
square. Fine temperate climate; 3,000 feet 
above the sea; highest summer temperature, 
89°. Good English society and shops. Race 
Meeting in July. Rifle Meeting in September. 


| Several Protestant and Roman Catholic churches 


and chapels. Museum. Fine Botanical and 
Zoological Gardens, with Floral Hall. Cubbon 
Park. Good schools and college. Cotton and 
silk mills. Horets: Cubbon; West End; 
Bowring; Cunningham; Bristol. Bangalore 
and United Service Club. By road 2 miles to 
(219 miles) Bangalore City (R.), where the Madras 
broad-gauge line ends. 

A run of 86 miles from Bangalore brings us to 
Mysore (B.), the present capital of the State of 
that name, a city of 74,048 inhabitants, including 
the cantonment. HorzLs: Gordon (near the 
city); Royal (near the station). The places of 
interest are’ the, Palace in the Fort; Jagan 
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Mohan Palace; Summer Palace, with Zoo- 
logical Gardens. Many schools and colleges ; 
Maharani’s Girls’ School. 
in October. On the south-east is the Chamandi 
Hill (3,489 fect), having a temple of that goddess 
on the summit. On the steps is a fine colossal 
statue of Nandi, the sacred bull of Siva, hewn 
out of the solid rock by order of Dodda Deva 
Baja (1659). 


The Native State of Mysore has an AREA of 
nearly 28,000 square miles, with a POPULATION 
of (1911) 5,806,193. It is one of the best governed 
in the Indian Empire, and it was restored to its 
native Hindu rulers by the British, after subduing 
Tippoo, the son of the usurper Haidar, in 1799, 
the act being known as ‘“‘ The Rendition.” From 
1831 to 1881 it was administered by British 
authorities during the minorities of successive 
maharajas, being now in a highly prosperous 
condition. Mysore and the adjoining province 
of Coorg are great coffee and silk producing 
districts, with a large extent of forests of teak, 
sandal-wood, etc., and lucrative gold mines. 
The languages chicfly spoken are Tamil and 
Kanarese. Merkara, with a POPULATION of 
7,000, 73 miles from Mysore, is the chief town 
of Coorg, 4,500 feet above sea, with a fort and 
raja’s palace, now used as public offices. The 
last raja died a Christian in London, in 1859. 
The rainfall is about 120 inches. 


Beyond Mysore the first place of interest is 
(9 miles) Seringapatam, on an unhealthy island 
in the Cauvery, the former capital of Mysore, and 
of great historic interest. See the breach, the 


dungeons, the temple of Ranga, the great mosque, ; 


and the Wellesley Bridge. Haidar Ali made this 
his capital (1765), and it was taken (1799) from 
his son, Tippoo, who was killed in the assault. 
It contains Tippoo's ruined palace and harem, 
where chained tigers were kept; the Hindu 
Raja's palace, near the Temple of Shri-Ranga ; 
and the gardens in which stands the fine 
mausoleum of Haidar and Tippoo, near the 
graves of Colonel Baillie and other English 
prisoners. Darya Bagh, a seat of Tippoo's, was 
occupied by the Duke when, as Colonel 
Wellesley, he commanded the 33rd at the siege 
of 1799, under General Harris. On the 27th 
March he defeated the Mysoreans; on the Sth 
April following he failed in a night attack, and 


Great Dasara Festival | 
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; was nearly killed, but was successful the next 

morning. The final assault on 4th May was led 

by General Baird, who had heen Tippoo's 

| prisoner. Wellesley was made commandant, 
with Malcolm for secretary. 


| (12 miles) French Rocks. The name was given 
| by the English to Hirodi, because Haidar’s 
| French troops were quartered there. A fow miles 
from the station there is a colossal image, one 
of the most remarkable in India, with rock 
inscriptions. (40 miles) Muddur (R.), the station 
for the Kavari (Cauvery) Falls, 30 miles by road 
| (conveyances), whero there is a famous hydro- 
| electrical installation. From Muddur it is 46 
| miles to Bangalore. This place can be best 
' reached from Madras or Calicut by the Nilgiri 
| route. The shortest route to Bombay is via 

Hindupur to Guntakal (Northern Madras Route), 
| but the narrow-gauge route to Poona here given 
| is the coolest, though the longest, 


BANGALORE TO NILGIRIS. 


Returning to Bowringpet and Jolarpet, the 
South Indian Railway broad-gauge line is taken 
as far as Padanur Junction, the junction of the 
| Nilgiri branch, on which, 4 miles off, is 
Coimbatore (B.). District headquarters. Popu- 
LATION, 46,303. A salubrious spot, 1,480 feet 
above the sea. Three miles hence to Parur 
temple, with pillar and stone chain. (327 miles) 
Mettupalalyam (Mettapollium). Junction (R., 
! Hotel). Rack railway, 22 miles, up the Gh&t to 
| Goonoor, a delightful health resort, 6,000 feet 
i above the sea. HOTELS: Hill Grove; Glen 
View; Grays. This mountain railway has since 
1908 been continued to Ootacamund (‘ Ooty ”’), 
| district headquarters and summer residence of 
; the Madras Government, 7,300 feet above the 
sea. HOTELS: Rose Mount; Sylke’s; Shore- 
| ham; Longwood. NEWSPAPE! ‘ilgiri News."’ 
| CLUBS: Ootacamund; Gymkhana. Govern- 
| ment House. Lawrence Asylum, in memory of 
| Sir Henry Lawrence, chiefly for soldiers’ orphans. 
The central points surround a lake in the hollow 
| in which Ootacamund lies ; most of the houses 
are perched about on various sites, called Charing 
Cross, Snowdon, Saddleback, Avalanche Hill, 
and the like. There are bazaars, shops, a Gothic 
_ church, chapels, schools for English and native 
children, and splendid drives. English fruits 
and vegetables grow here; a fire is enjoyed in 
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June, and warm clothing is essential. In the | 
rainy season, at the south-west monsoon, the | 
drizzle, or Scotch mist, clears away, only to be | 
succeeded by a London fog. View of Mysore 
from Tippoo’s Look-out. Villages or “ Munds” 
of Todas, the aborigines of the Nilgiris, a hand- 
3ome and independent race. There is a road 
down to Nanjangad, on the Southern Maratha | 
Route. Between Coonoor and Ootacamund the 
road branches off to the military station of 
Wellington. Coonoor and other points round are 
milder and more beautifully situated. Kotagiri, 
10 miles north-east of Ootacamund, is the centre | 
of a tea-growing district. Near Wellington is 
the cordite factory. 

The Nilgirl Hills form a granite range, 40 miles 
by 15 miles, broken up by ravines and dykes 
of trap, especially in the Kunda range, which 
are 8,350 feet high on the Dodabeta range, and 
8,837 feet in the Animali range, the highest of 
the whole, further south. Among the sights are | 
Oolacul Drug, a fort built by Hyder Ali; the 
Khaiti and Bhawani Falls; and many cairns, 
stone circles, and kistvaens. Game is plentiful— 
as woodcocks, partridge, snipe, the great 
sambhur, or elk; the bison, wild hog, ibex, and 
leopard; sometimes the elephant and tiger. 
There are large plantations of cinchona or 
quinine shrubs. The parent stock was brought 
from South America, chiefly through the 
exertions of Sir C. Markham, K.C.B. Large tea 
and coffee plantations. The eucalyptus (blue 
gum) and other Australian trees are grown for 
timber. 

Beyond Padanur (see above) the scenery at 
once becomes tropical, but there is nothing of 
note until (332 miles) Olavakede, the junction 
for Palghat, a large native town (POPULATION, 
39,481), 2 miles further, from which a line is 
projected to Dindigul, on the South Indian line, 
(359 miles) Shoranur (R.), the point of departure 
by boat for Cochin, or for Trichur and Guilon. 
(382 miles) Eddakolam, half a mile from the 
famous temple of Thirunavoi. (887 miles) Tirur, 
the point of departure for the military station of 
Mallaparam. (413 miles) Callcut, the terminus 
(B., and two hotels). District headquarters. 
POPULATION, 66,078. 

Continuing the main line route to Poona, at 
(103 miles) Arsikere (R.) is reached. Here are 
some ruined temples, one being a type of the 
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Chalukyan style. The Mysore-Haruhalli gold 
mines are 7 miles distant. (113 miles) Banavar. 
Near here are Halebid (a name meaning “ ruins ”’) 
and Belur. The former is the ancient Dora- 
samudra, the capital of the Hoysala kings, and 
contains remains of remarkable Hindu temples. 
Of the principal one, the Hoysalesvara, 200 feet 
square (begun in the 11th century, but never 
finished), Ferguson says: ‘‘ The effects far 
surpass anything in Gothic art, and are just 
what medisval architects were often aiming at, 
but which they never attained so perfectly.” 
The Jain temples contain polished black pillars, 
giving a double reflection. At Belur the temple 
of Chennakesava, remarkable for its elaborate 
sculpture, is also a beautiful example of the 
Chalukyan style, erected in the 12th century, 
but the tower has been rebuilt in an incongruous 
style. 

(131 miles) Blrur, 40 miles distant from 
Shimoga, the point of departure for the Baba 
Budur mountains; highest peak, Mulina Giri, 
6,317 feet. From Shimoga it is 34 miles to the 
celebrated Gersoppa Falls, almost unsurpassed 
for grandeur and sublimity; one of them, the 
“Raja” Fall, pours in one unbroken column, 
600 feet wide, sheer down to a depth of 880 feet. 
They are on the verge of the Western Ghéts, in 
a splendid panorama of mountain and forest 
scenery, and are best visited in the cold season. 
Four days’ notice should be given to the Amildar, 
at Kadur, to arrange for conveyance. Bungalow 
at the Falls, but provisions should be taken. 
(186 miles) Holalkirl (R.), the station for Chital- 
drug, the district headquarters, containing one 
of the largest hill forts in Mysore, situated on the 
top of a rock, having six gates, also native 
temples, and magazine where Tippoo Sultan 
kept his treasures, 

(291 miles) Hubli (R.), junction for the line 
to Bellary, Guntakal, and Bijapur. Railway 
works ; centre of the cotton trade of the South 
Maratha country ; trade in silk fabrics, brass and 
copper vessels, grain, salt, etc. A line is projected 
from here to the port of Karwar. 

(303 miles) Dharwar, 2,420 feet above ses. 
Bungalow. Fort. (338 miles) Lenda (R.), junc- 
tion for Marmugoa Harbour, 71 miles distant, 
on the West of India Portuguese Railway, the 
station for @oa. Change at Castle Rock, 15 miles 
from Londa: (371 miles) Belgaum (B., B. 
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half-mile), district headquarters, and station 
for European and native troops ; 2,500 feet above 
sea, with a temperate climate. Club. Fort, 
taken 1818, Sirdars’ College, for sons of the 
Maratha gentry. High school. Cotton is grown 
in the district. 


(456 miles) Miraj (R.), junction for Kolhapur | 
(B.), 29 miles, the capital of a native State, 
annexed 1848, with highly venerated ancient 


shrines, one great temple, and an old palace. | 


During successive minorities affairs have been 
brought into a flourishing condition by a Council 
of Regency, and modern public works have been | 
carried out extensively. These include a fine 
Palace, town hall, schools, and hospital. The 
taja is considered as the head of the younger 
branch of the Maratha house of Sivaji. The 
survey has been made for a continuation of the 
line to the coast at Ratnagiri. 


(547 miles) Wathar (R.) is the station for the 
sanatorium of Mahableshwar (40 miles in 5 
hours), on a table-land in the Western Ghats, 


. 4,500 feet high, 25 miles from the sea, and 70/ 


miles south-east of Bombay, near the head of the 


sacred Kistna. Founded in 1828 by Sir John| 


Malcolm, who obtained the site from the 
Raja of Satara in exchange for another patch 
of territory. Good carriage drives. HOTELS: 
Race View; Mahableshwar ; Fountain: Ripon. 
Club, at which chambers are available. Fur- 
nished bungalows (about 100), 400 Rs. to 
1,500 Rs. for the season, March to June. 
During the cold season from 1R. to, 3 Rs. per 


day. Library and reading-room. Living 
is moderate; good mutton, beef, potatoes, 
vegetables, and fruit. From November to 


February the air is bracing, with slight frosts. 
The chief drawbacks are the fine red dust in the 
spring, and 230 inches of rain in the monsoon 
months, from June to October ; yet the beautiful 
country is entirely free from malaria and swamp. 
Walks and drives to Bombay Point, Sidney 
Point, Elphinstone Point, etc., where there are 
grand prospects of the magnificent scenery 
around. More distant are Pertabghar Fort, the 
Hindu Temples at the source of the Kistna, and 
the Wai Valley, to the great Banyan tree 
spreading over nearly 4 acres. 


For Poona to Bombay see Bombay-Madras | 
Route, via Raichur. (See Route 89, Page 306.), 
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{ 
ROUTE 47. 


(indus Route.) 
| KARACHI TO QUETTA, MOOLTAN, AND 
i PESHAWAR. 


| Karachi (Kurrachee) may be reached— 

1. From London, by changing at Bombay to 
British India Steamers, which also run 
| direct from London at intervals. 

| 2. From Liverpool, by Hall or Clan Line, 

| monthly. 

3. From Marseilles, or any other port 
touched at by Messageries Maritimes 
Steamers, monthly. 

4. From Persian Gulf ports, by British 
India Steamers. 


Ships often anchor off Manora, about a mile 
from the landing-place, to which boats must be 
taken, at fixed rates for 1st class (4 men) and 
2nd class (3 men). 

HoTELs.—Connemara ; Devon. 
| CLUB.—Sind, with chambers. Visitor's sub- 
scription, 50 Rs. and 7 Rs. a month. Gymkhana 
and Ladies’ close by. Golf. 

BANKS.—Bombay; Agra; National Bank of 
India; Punjab; Mercantile; Chartered. 

Kar&chi, acquired 1839, is the seat of the Chief 
Commissioner of Sind ; a collectorate, judge- 
ship, naval and military post; commercial port, 
and a terminus of the North-Western Railway ; 
820 miles from Lahore ; 15 miles west of the delta 
| of the Indus; and 3,500 miles from Suez. To 
| Muscat, 487 miles; Lingah, 877 miles; Bushire, 
1,292 miles; Bombay, 500 miles. Telegraph 
cable and wire by Red Sea and by land to 
England through Baluchistan and Persia. 
The town is five miles from Kiamari, the port ; 
good carriages may be had; there is also a 
tramway. Good water. POPULATION, 159,270. 
Being the only seaport for Sind and the 
Punjab, Kar&chi is of great value, and 1s 
rapidly growing in importance. The anchorage 
is exposed, but harbour works, docks, and 
other improvements, including a large break- 
water (finished 1873), are being carried on to keep 
pace with the increase of trade. Large sharks 
are commonly seen. Sea breeze, March to 
| September, except during part of May. October 


i 
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to December generally feverish and unhealthy. 
The native town stands on a plain of hot yellow 
sand, and is visited by dust storms every day; 
but, though hot, it ishealthy. The streets are too 
narrow for carriages, which can only pass round | 
and through the chief bazaars, which are | 
picturesque, and worth a visit. At the English | 
town outside are stone houses and macadamised 
roads; with cantonments, churches, chapels, 
theatres, high school, school of art, government | 
gardens, and Freer Hall. Some officials live at | 
Clifton or Ghizri Bunder, the military sanatorium. | 
The Magar Pir (crocodile tank), 8 miles off, is | 
worth a visit. Hinglaj, about 100 miles distant, | 
is a Hindu place of pilgrimage. Mohunkét, near | 
the Indus, 90 miles, is a great fort of cut stone, 15 | 
miles round, Karéchi has two railway stations, | 
the City and the Cantonment stations, the 
former the nearest to the port. 

: The first halt of note is (53 miles) Jungshahl, | 
13 miles from which are the ruins of Tatta, the 
supposed Pattala of Alexander the Great, who 
had his dockyard there, and marched thence 
across the desert on his return to Persepolis, 
325 B.c. Large mosque, built by Shah Jehan, 
recently repaired. Then (107 miles) Kotrl, the 
junction for Haldarabad (Sind), to reach which 
the Indus has to be crossed. Across the river is 
Giddu Bandar station, 4 miles from Kotri, and 
3 miles further by rail is the important city of 
Haldarabad (Hyderabad), the old capital of 
Sind, founded 1768; a collectorate, judgeship, 
and military post. POPULATION, 58,048, in- 
cluding cantonment. This old seat of the late 
Ameers of Sind is partly built on a limestone 
hill, about 80 fect above the hot and dusty plain. 
It consists of mud houses, and has a citadel 
three-quarters of a mile round, containing the 
ruined Palaces of the Ameers (Emirs) and their 
Treasure house, and the shrine of Shah Mckkai, 
near an old cemetery. The tombs of the Ameers, 
and their predecessors, the Kalhoras, are just | 
outside the city. Here the former were finally 
defeated by Sir Charles Napier, 1843, in the 
battle of Dabba, or Hyderabad. 

Sind, a province, forming the north-west 
division of Bombay Presidency, in the lower part 
of the Indus valley, south of the Punjab ; annexed 
1844, and governed by a Commissioner on the 
non-regulation system. It has a sudder court, 
and includes the five districts of Kardchi, 
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Haidarabad, Shikarpur, Thar and Parkar, and 
the Upper Sind Frontier. Sir Charles Napier 
styled it “‘ young Egypt,” from its likeness to 
the country of the Nile, with hills on one side, 
and the Thar and Parkar desert on the other. 
POPULATION, 3,212,808, of whom two-thirds are 
Mohammedan. Intoxication by opium, or 
hashish, is common, and. the British have 
introduced liquor. Beyond Haidarabad the 
line runs to Shadi Palll and Amarkot (birth- 
Place of Akbar), capital of the Thar and* Parkar 
district, in which are found wild asses, hyenas, 
and lynxes, on the way to Barmah (1,384 feet 
above sea) and Pachpadra. At Luni the Raj- 
putana line is reached, which provides the 
shortest land route from Karéchi to Bombay. 

Returning to Kotri, the line runs along the 
plains of the Indus valley, with no points of 
interest but the low foot-hills of Baluchistan on 
the left, and the desert all around. (191 miles) 
Sehwan, an important pilgrimage town, near the 
Kafir Kila (Unbeliever’s Fort), now the bungalow 
of the assistant collector, a huge solid mass, 
1,200 feet by 750, with circular brick arches. 
Good sport on Manchhar Lake, 12 miles distant. 
(217 miles) Dadu; shortly before reaching here 
the ruined city of Khudabad is passed. (257 miles) 
Badhan, just beyond which the Nara Canal is 
crossed. (281 miles) Larkana, the “ Garden of 
Sind,” a prosperous commercial centre. (314 
miles) Ruk (R.), the junction of the 


QUETTA BRANCH LINE. 


The first place of note is (351 miles) Jacobabad 
(R.,B.), & military post, and once a frontier 
station, but now much reduced in importance. 
One of the hottest places in India. Founded by 
General Jacob, of the Sind Horse, who died 
here, 1858. Headquarters of the Sind Horse ; 
with barracks. POPULATION, 11,352. It is 
225 miles from Khelat, the fortified capital of the 
protected state of Baluchistan (pronounced 
Balootshistan). (448 miles) Sibi (R.), junction 
for the Bolan Pass Route to Quetta, the shortest 
and most picturesque, passing entirely through 
British territory. Sibi was once a chief town of 
the local tribes, and was taken by the British 
in 1841, and is now “again of some strength. 
(453 miles) Nari Bridge, where the original 
military line branched off, and where the rise 
commences, to the Pamir Tunnel, 3,400 feet 
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long, beyond which the ascent is 1 in 55 to 
(488 miles) Abigum, at the foot of the ghét, 
where the incline increases to 1 in 25, with 
catch-sidings to (495 miles) Machh (R.). Here 
warm clothing should be donned, if not earlier. | 
From Machh, Khelat, the capital of Baluchistan 
and a Political Agency, 6,800 feet above sca, 
may be reached by road. POPULATION about 
14,000. The Citadel was taken, 1839, by General | 
Willshire, and in 1840 by General Knott. | 
(511 miles) Kolpur, near a camping ground at , 
the head of the pass, 5,800 fect above the sea, ° 
after which the plain is crossed to the important 
frontier station of (536 miles) Quetta. 

Quetta (POPULATION, 45,500), headquarters of 
the Agent in Baluchistan of the Governor- ; 
General (Lieut.-Col. Ramsay, C.LE.), and of 
an Army Division, The Indian Staff College | 
is now at Quetta. 


CLUB.—Quetta. 


GHARRIES.—1 R. 8 annas first hour; 
additional hour, 12 annas. 


Thirty years ago Quetta, then known as/ 
Shalkot, was a miserable little frontier post 
surrounded by a mud wall, which was so shaky | 
that “it looked as if the vibration from its one | 
mountain gun would bring it to the ground.” | 
Ite garrison corresponded to its size and import- | 
ance, consisting of “‘one gun crew, a company of 
infantry, and twenty mounted men.” It is, 
now a fine, well-built town, with broad avenues | 
and handsome roads and large bazaars. There | 
are practically three Quettas, the native town | 
on the south side of the Thames, as the Shalkot | 
river, with a pathetic clinging to home; 
associations is quaintly termed; adjoining, | i 
but distinct, is the civil station, containing many | 
fine buildings—clubs, hospitals, institutes, banks, | 
libraries, hotels, etc. On this side, too, there is | 
also a large recreation ground (which boasts — 
the finest stretch of turf in India), including a | 
racecourse and a polo-ground. Then on the 
north side of the Thames is the modern fort, 
the cantonments, and the parade ground. It is 
situated in a commanding and healthy district | 
5.500 feet above sea, is strongly fortificd, and is | 
supplied with all military necessaries. These | 
elaborate works which defend Quetta, and) 
command all the passes debouching on the 
Quetta plain, have cost some three millions 

w 


each 


; eonstructed since the lessons taught by 


| Trania. 
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sterling, and have made Quetta the most 
formidable place of arms in India. Baleli, 
some seven miles north of Quetta, is the centre 
of the great defence works whose lines extend 
thirty-six miles. The best view of these 
wonderful fortifications (some of which were 
the 
South African War, and embody the most 
modern ideas in the art of fortification) is ob- 
tained from Lockhart Fort on the eminence 
known as the Wolseley Ridge. Here the whole 
system of the defence is seen like a relief map, 
and the. significance of the intricate scries of 


| outworks, trenches, gun emplacements, traverses, 


batteries, ete., will be appreciated. 

The earliest record of this part is that of the 
march through of Alexander the Great and his? 
army. The Brahuis are the dominant people, 
the Baluchis being later comers from West 
Fruit is plentiful and good. The city 
is modern and uninteresting, but the market and 
the mud-walled villages on the hill-encircled 
plain afford an opportunity of studying the 
characteristics of Baluchis, Pathans (Afghans), 
Sindhis, and Brahuis. (357 miles) Bostan (R.), 
whence there is a branch line through the 
Khojak Tunnel, over 4,000 yards long, to 
(88 miles) Ghaman, a fortified post in the 
Southern Afghanistan valley. 

A railway has been constructed from Quetta 
to Nushkl, on the caravan route to Selstén. 

From Bostan there is an alternative route to 
Sibi through the Ghappar Rift and along the 
Hurnai River. The Chappar Rift is the most 
striking feature of the railway. It isa stupendous 
| limestone cafion, crossed by a bridge known as 
the Louise Margaret Bridge. At Shahrig (R.), 
warm clothing should be put on, if not at Sibi. 
Beyond Shahrig the construction of the line is 
most remarkable, climbing through a weirdly 
rugged, leafless, and bladeless country, some- 
times through Afghan territory, and, after 
passing over the range, descending to 8ibl (R.) 
and Ruk (R.). 

From Ruk the main line proceeds northwards 
to Sukkur or Sakkar, on the Indus, crossed by 
the Lansdowne Bridge of 900 feet span to Rohri, 
with Bukkur on an island between. The town 
is stone-built and fortified, and has one specially 
commanding minarct, with remains of a fort 
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and tomple on two islands in the stream at the | 
Sukkur Pass, where the river narrows. Good 
sport in the neighbourhood. Hot winds, March 
to July, with thermometer over 100° at sunrise. 
Sixteen miles south-east is Khairpur, a Moham- 
medan state, the only one not annexed in 1844, 
because its ruler, Ali Murad, cast in his lot with 
the British. (367 miles) Ghotkt, where is a 
famous mosque. (402 miles) Reti (R.), 4 miles 
north of the ruined Hindu city of Vijnot, after 
which the Bahawalpur State is entered. 
miles) Rahim Yarkan is the station for Naushahra, 
7 miles north of which is the Pattan Minar, 
70 feet high, with beautiful carved Jesalmin 
stone work. (461 miles) Khanpur (R.), a 
flourishing commercial town, 50 miles north of 
slamgarh and 30 miles west of Mithankot, 
where the five rivers which gave the Punjab its 
name unite to form the Indus. (541 miles) | 
Samasata, whence a line runs to Bikanir and 
Bhatinda, on the Rajputana and Punjab Routes. | 
(548 miles) Bahawalpur, in the Punjab, an | 
Agency, and capital of a Mohammedan State 
bordering on Rajputana, three miles from the j 
Sutlej, along which the cultivated part lies. | 
Nawab's Modern Palaco. A canal, called the | 
Fordwah, 113 miles long, has been made, and on | 
this new villages begin to grow up; one called | 
Minchinabad, after the resident, Col. Minchin. | 
The State was takon under British management | 
in 1866, at the request of the leading men, during | 
the chief's minority, and has revived from its 
former anarchy, the people being contented and 
prosperous. Silk manufacture. The desert portion 
has hardly yet been explored. POPULATION of the | 
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For Peshawar, the quickest route from 
Mooltén is either via Lahore or’ joining the 
Punjab Mail route at Wazirabad, but a more 
interesting route is by way of the Indus Valley, 
via Dera Ismail Khan, Chillianwalla, and 
Campbellpur. The battlefield of Chillianwalla 
(the one important engagement which was 
virtually a victory for the Sikhs) can be seen 
from the mound from which Tord Gough 
watched the desperate battle in which the 
British loss was over 2,000. 


For Peshawar, see Route 35 (Punjab Mail). 


ROUTE 48. 
BURMA. 


Mail Route: London via Brindisi, Suez, and 
Bombay to Calcutta, thence by steamer (787 
miles) to Rangoon, weekly, in 62 hours. Through 
first-class fares from London, via Brindisi, rail 
and sleeping car included, £67 9s. 11d.; by 
sea, £62. These combined tickets are only 
procurable in London at time of booking. 


By direct steamer, via Suez and Calcutta, 
from Liverpool by the Bibby line fortnightly 
to Rangoon, via Marseilles, £50, and Henderson's 
line fortnightly. 


From Calcutta by British India steamers three 
times weekly. Fares: London to Rangoon, 
first-class, £42 10s. to £46 10s. By Asiatic S. N. 
Company to Chittagong and Burmese ports 


State (1901), 720,870. Chamba, a small neigh- | °Vety week; to Andaman Islands, Rangoon, 


bouring state, was managed by a British officer | 
during the Raja’s minority, and is equally ! 
thriving. Five miles beyond this station the ; 
Sutlej is crossed and the Punjab entered. The | 
bridge, named the “Empress,” is 4,258 feet | 
Jong. (587 miles) Shujabad, the next important | 
station, a fortitied town, 3 miles from the} 
Chenab. (601 miles) Shershah, the junction with | 
the frontier branch of the Punjab Route, which } 
see also for (613 miles) Mooltéa (R., at Canton- ; 
ment station), and the remainder of the route via | 
Montgomery (R.), and (794 miles) Raewind (R.), | 
junction for Ferozepore. Mooltan is the junction | 


for Lyallpur, the heart of the Chenab Irrigation | 


Colony. 


|and Madras, in 32 days round trip every six 


weeks; by British India Company, via Chitta- 
gong, Akyab, Kyouk-Phyoo, and Sandoway to 
Rangoon, in six days, weekly from Calcutta. 


There is also the monthly Trieste-Calcutta 
service of the Austrian Lloyd, calling at Bangoon 
atter Madras, and the service (about fortnightly) 
of the Norddeutscher Lloyd. 


(376 miles) Chittagong. POPULATION, about 
24,000. A British possession since 1760; the 
port has an increasing trade, and is the fourth 
in importance in India. Railway via Laksam 
Junction (50 miles) to Dibrugarh on the 
Brahmaputra. (see Route 43), 
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Akyab, 168 miles from Chittagong. POoPv- | 
LATION, 40,000. (B.) Club, Gymkhapa. | 
Excursions to the antiquities at Myohaung 
(50 miles) and Mahamuni (98 miles). Many 
Pagodas, ruins of Palaces, and Forts. 

Akyab to Rangoon, 542 miles. 

Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, 
commissionership and the seat of a convict 
settlement at Port Blair, 590 miles from the 
mouth of the Hugli, first chosen, 1858, for the! 
Sepoy rebels. There are about 12,000 convicts, ; 
with sufficient military and police; some 
thousand acres of jungle have been cleared, of | 
which much is under cultivation. A church has' 
been built. The ticket-of-leave system is worked | 
with success. Only convicts transported for | 
life are to be sent here. Here Lord Mayo, the 
Viceroy, on a visit of inspection, was assassinated 
by a convict, 8th February, 1872. A lighthouse 
has been built on the Cocos Island, to the North. | 
The aborigines are a very primitive people of 
Negrito stock. 

Nicobar Islands, 250 miles S.E., have been 
added to the convict settlements, and contain | 
barracks at Camorta, etc. a hospital, and | 
cotton plantations. The natives are a Mongoloid 
people, akin to the Malay. 

Burma, the most easterly province of British | 
India, lying between Assam on the one side 
and China and Siam on the other. A Lieutenant: ' 
Governorship, divided into 37 districts. Total 
AREA, 237,000 square miles approximately, , 
POPULATION (1911), 12,115,217. 

Though Burma cannot compare with India | 
in historical, archwological, or artistic interest, ; 
a tour in this “Indian Japan” is rich in 
interest, the scenery and people being full | 
charm. The best season for a tour are the | 
winter months. | 

Burma is the largest province of the Indian ; 
Empire. The principal exports are rice, beans, | 
rubfes, cotton, mineral oils, and cutch. Minerals 
and teak are abundant, and gold and silver are 
found in small quantities. There is a large | 
traffic by river and by the Burma Railway, 
which extends to Myitkiyina on the Upper 
Irrawaddy, with a branch line to Lashio| 
through the Shan States. The Irrawaddy and / 
its tributaries supply important navigable | 
highways, the main river being navigable! 
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beyond Bhamo, 900 miles from its mouth. 
Rangoon, the capital, is the principal port of 
Burma, the third largest of the Indian Empire, 
and is fast increasing in commercial prosperity, 


' its POPULATION in 1911 being nearly 300,000. 


There are immense ruins in various parts, 
and the country was undoubtedly densely 
peopled at one time. The land slopes from 
| north to south, and the course of the four great 
rivers is southerly. Three chief ranges of hills 
run through the southern portion, the extreme 
north being entirely mountainous. Burma is 
rich in minerals and metallic ores, as yet little 
| worked, and in great forests of teak and other 
valuable timber. The inhabitants are of Indo- 
Chinese race, speaking more than one mono- 
syllabic language (Burmese predominating), the 


| religion being Buddhism, largely tinctured with 


Shamanism. The visitor should witness their 
theatrical performances, called pwes. The 
railway system (1,527 miles) has been extended 


| from Mandalay as far north as Myitkyina and 


to Lashio towards the Kunlon Ferry (China 
ironticr), on the Salween River; but the inter- 
vening mountain ranges present almost  in- 
superable difticulties to its further extension 
| cowarss China. 

The most important railway extension of 
any of those projected by the Burma Railway 


| Company is that from Prome to Chittagong, of 


which the route has already been surveyed. 
When this is completed there will be railway 
communication from end to end of the Indian 
Empire between Peshawar and Rangoon, some 
3,000 miles distant. 

Books OF REFERENCE.—@G. W. Bird, 
“Wanderings in Burma,” 1897; Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, ‘‘ The Pacification of Burma,” 
1912; H. Fielding Hall, “ A People at School,” 


1905, “The Soul of a People,” 1906; Mrs. 
E. Hart, “Picturesque Burma,” 1807; 
Alleyne Ireland, “The Province of Burma,” 
2 vols, 1907; R. Talbot Kelly, “ Burma,” 
1905; W. Del Mar, “The Romantic East,” 
1906; J. Nisbet, “ Burma under British 
Rule,” 1901; V. C, $. O'Connor, “ The Silken 
East,” 1904; Sir Arthur Phayre, ‘‘ History 
of Burma,” 1883; Sir J. G. Scott, “ Burma: 


A Handbook of Practical Information,” 1911 ; 
“Shway Yeo,” “The Burman: His Life and 
Notions,” 1896. 
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“ Burmese Self-Taught” (in Burmese and 


Roman Characters), 5/-; cloth, 6/- (Marl- 
horough’s Self-Taught Series), Conversations, 
Vocabularies for Travellers.  London—E. 


Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. 
Introduction.) 


(See 


Rangoon, 9,188 miles from London. PoPUuLA- 
TOIN (1911), 293,316. HOTELS: Royal; Strand ; 
Grand. 

CLUBS.—Pegu Club; Burma Club; 
Khana Club; Boat Club; Golf Club. 

CoNVEYANCES.—Gharries, 8 annas up to two 
miles. Electric trams. 


Gym. 


CURRENCY, PosTaL, and TELEGRAPH RATES.— | 


Same as in India. 


On the Illaing, 21 miles from the Gulf of Mar- 
taban, and 21 miles cast of the estuary of the 
Irrawaddy. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Golden 
Pagoda: The famous Shway Dagon (popularly 
known as the Golden Pagoda), the “ St Peter's 
of Buddhism,” is the great sight of Rangoon. 
It is the one dominant feature in the landscape. 
Its central tapering tower, nearly $70 feet high, 
with its glittering umbrella roof and spire, is a 
landmark for many miles round Rangoon. It 
stands on an artificial plateau, and is surrounded 
by a group of subsidiary chapels and shrines, 
in one of which is a much venerated bell, 
weighing some forty tons, under which a dozen 
persons would find shelter. It is said to be the 
third largest bell in the world. The Golden 
Pagoda itself has no interior, it is a solid 
monument raised over a shrine. The formation 
of the tower, which resembles an elongated 
cone, is intended to symbolise various forms of 
Buddhist ritual. There is, for instance, the bell, 
the begging bowl, the twisted turban, the 
umbrella (emblem of royalty), ete. The vane is 
literally coated with the most valuable precious 
stones; there is a record of 3,664 rubies, 541 
emeralds, and 433 diamonds. A superficial 


tour round this great congeries of temples and | 


shrines surrounding the Shway Dagon, can no 
doubt be managed in a day, but to appreciate 


the great Buddhist cathedral and its wonderful | 


precincts many days must be devoted. Indeed, 
the author of “The Silken East” considers that 
many weeks would not exhaust this remarkable 
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spot. The Sule Pagoda: This stands on the 
site of a shrine coeval with the Christian era. 
Full of curious shrines and monstrous figures. 
The Bazaars: Nearly all the retail trade of 
the city is carried on at these great markets, 
of which there are no less than eight. “ The 
Elephant Coolies’’: To most tourists the next 
important sight after the Golden Pagoda are 
the “elephant coolies” at work in Messrs. 
Macgregor’s timber yards at Aloon, and 
certainly this is a unique spectacle. The great 
beasts work as hard as coolies at hauling, piling, 
and stacking the huge teak logs. The elephants 
work together in pairs. Each kneeling down, 
they insert their tusks underneath, then with 
the aid of their trunks lift a log—sometimes 
weighing a couple of tons—to its place on the 
stack. Then one elephant walks to the end of 
the stack and pushes the log forward till it lies 
even with the other logs. Another sight is 
Dalhousie Park, with the Royal Lakes, forming 
one of the most beautiful public recreation 
grounds in India, consisting of some 200 acres 
of garden and park, and 160 acres of ornamental 
water. 


By rail (386 miles) or river steamer to 


Mandalay. POPULATION (1911), 138,299. 
HorTeis: Salween House; Gale's. 
CLUBS.—Upper Burma Club; Civil Club 


Irrawaddy Club. 


CONVEYANCES.—Gharries, 8 annas up to two 
miles. Electric trams. 


The town is two miles from the Irrawaddy. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The chief object 
of interest is the Arakan Pagoda, which is to 
Mandalay what the Shway Dagon is to Rangoon. 
This pagoda is some two or three miles beyond 
the city. The western entrance is guarded by 
two colossal monsters which at a distance bear 
a strong resemblance to the Shway Dagon 
leogryphs, only on a near view they resolve 
themselves into huge cats. The pagoda en- 
shrines the famous brass statue of Gautama— 
the palladium of Arakan. Its traditional 
history is that it was cast by King Chandrasuriya, 
and its possession was the chief motive of many 
wars on Arakan. Finally it was carried off in 
1784 by Bodaw Paya, and brought in pieces 
across the mountains, . Of the other pagodas 
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worth visiting are the “ 450 Pagodas of the Law,” 
which constitute a kind of Buddhist bible in 
stone. Each pagoda is built over a marble 
slab containing a precept of Buddha, and the 


whole make up a complete copy of the law, | 


which those who run may read. The Royal 
Palace is supposed to be the chief sight of 
Mandalay, though it is of far inferior interest to 
the pagodas noticed below. It stands in a 


square-walled enclosure, each side a mile and | 


a third long, called Fort Dufferin, and is 
surrounded by a moat 100 yards wide. Its 
principal feature, the famous Lion Throne of 
King Theebaw, has recently been removed to 
the Calcutta Museum. 


Excursions to the Mingoon Pagoda and , 


Bell; to the Ruins of Amarapura; by the 
Irrawaddy to Bhamo; or rail may be taken via 


Magaung to Myitkiyina, whence the Irrawaddy | 
may be descended to Bhamo and the sea, 900 ' 
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miles. The journey northward by rail, and 
| down stream back to Prome, whence rail is 
| taken to Rangoon, is that recommended, and 
| it costs in fares about 130 rupees. 
| Moutmein, 147 miles, by steamer in 9 hours 
; from Rangoon. Kyaikthalan, Usina, and other 

Pagodas; Buddhist Temple Caves, of which 

those in the Attaran River, 10 miles, are easily 
| visited. 

Tavoy, 207 miles from Moulmein, 230 miles 
from Rangoon. POPULATION, 16,000. A small 
| town, with many pagodas. The route south is 
| through the Mergui Archipelago, some of the 
| islands having very bold or quaint headlands and 
| curious scenery. They are peopled by the 
Malayan Silongs, and there is good sport on the 
| larger islands. 

Mergul, 92 miles from Tavoy, on the Tenas- 
serin. POPULATION, about 10,000. Pearl 
fisheries and tin mining. 
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SKELETON ROUTES 49 To 51. 


LONDON to the STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CHINA, and JAPAN. 


| England to Colombo, Geylon.—See Route 32. 
| Peninsular and Oriental Steamer, from Aden for the East, leaves Colombo fortnightly. 


| < 5 » arrives at Singapore 7 days later. 
i ” » ” * Hong Kong 13 days later. 
» ” ” » Shanghai 18 days later. 
Passengers for Japan by mail steamer generally tranship at Hong Kong or Shanghai. 
i Penang y Bone + wag Kobe | 
i and and } 
| singapore. | shanghat Yokohama. ; 
es ss 
| z i 
peas inet let | 
P.& O, Mail Steamer from London every For tnight {} el i a | : 
| 4 Intermediate ,  . ‘a . Be : 1 $35 
Hl fist Cl.| £50—, | £3 — 
|Japan Mail(N.¥.K.) , 0. on een ce ae | eye 
'R.M.S.ShireLine , ,,_—,, Three Weeks Ist Cl.| £36--£41 | | £42 — £48 10s. | 
i | 
| Glen Line a » tat cL {] $3t fe. £42245 
; Norddeutscher Lloyd ,, Southampton every {1st cu! £66 £71 108. | 
| Fortnight Qnaci! = £44 y £48 83 
Nederland Royal Mail ,, Southampton every {Ist Cl £6 5 = - 
Fortnight mnacl| £41 158. | - 
H ‘ Compania Trasatlantica from Liverpoolevery Month Ist Cl.) £61 128. - | —~ , 
jMossageries Maritimes ,, Marseilles ,, ina, She eee ly neal aes 
| Austrian Lloya » Trieste 4, af Jet Git i re ae ee £50 


P. and O. fares subject to 10 per cent. Surtax. 


Distancrs.—London to Port Said, by sea, 3,511 miles; to Suez, by canal, 87 miles ; on to Colombo, | | 
3,407 miles; to Penang, 1,278 miles; to Singapore, 395 miles; to Hong Kong, 1,440 miles ; | 
to Shanghai, 853 miles (or, Hong Kong to Swatow, 175 miles; Amoy, 150 miles ; Foochow | 
Foo, 185 miles). Hong Kong to Yokohama, 1,800 miles, London (via Suez) to Shanghai, | 
10,965 miles; to Yokohama, 11,914 miles. i 


| 

\ i 
| TIME OF JoURNEY.—About 41 days from England to Shanghai by sea, viz.: 12 to Port Said, | 
1 11 to Colombo, 7 to Singapore, 6 to Hong Kong, 4 to 5 to Shanghai; Hong Kong to 
Yokohama about 9 days. (Here the East and West Routes Round the World connect. | 
England, westward, to New York, 5 to 7 days; San Francisco, 5 days; Japan, 16 days;| 
total about 28 days.) | 


THROUGH BOOKINGS may also be arranged to the Far East by the Companies running to New) 
York or Canadian Ports. For journey overland, via Siberia, see Route 52. | 
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| RatLways.—There is now through railway 
ROUTE 49. communication (metre gauge) throughout the 
whole length of the Malay Peninsula, from 
LONDON TO THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, ; Singapore to Province Wellesley. In the 
JAVA, AND SUMATRA. | Federated Malay States (see next page) there 
London to Colombo, sce Route 32, Here are now 573 miles of railway open (including 
P. & O. passengers by Mail Steamer for China {120 miles through the Protected State of 
are transferred to another steamer for the | Johore). 
Straits, Hong Kong, and Shanghai; those for! Booxs of REFERENCE.—H. C. Belfield, 
Japan change again at Hong Kong. By P. & O. | « }andbook of Federated Malay States,” 1907 ; 
Intermediate Steamer, passengers are conveyed | Mrs, Isabella Bishop, “ The Golden Chersonese,” 
direct to the Straits, China, and Japan without | 1g33; D. C. Boulger, “Life of Sir Stamford 
transhipment. By the Messageries Steamers, | Rafea,” 1899; C. B. Buckloy, “An Anecdotal 
arriving at Colombo about every fortnight, | History of Old Times in Singapore,” 1903; 
passengers are carried direct. These do not’ Capt. @, B. Cerruti, “ My Friends the Savages,” 
call at Penang; they are the only steamers for 1908; Sir Hugh Clifford, “In Court and 
Saigon. |Kampong: Native Life in Malaya,” 1903; 
Starting from the roadstead of Colombo, the |W. A. Greham, “Kalantan: A State of the 
boat proceeds for about three days till she sights | Malay Peninsula,” 1908; C. W. Harrison, 
the Nicobar Islands, leaving Achin Head,/“ Illustrated Guide to the Federated Malay 
Sumatra, on the right; and on the morning of | States,” 1912; A. Ireland, “The Far Eastern 
the fourth day she steams along the Straits of | Tropics,” 1905; A. B. Rathbone, “ Camping 
Malacca. The Gold Mountain of Sumatra,/ and Tramping in Malaya,” 1898; W. W. Skeat, 
Karinchi, 11,820 feet high, is seen to the right,'“ Malay Magic,” 1900; Sir F. A. Swettenham, 
like a stupendous cone on the horizon. ls Malay Sketches,” 1895, ‘The Real Malay,” 
The Straits Settlements is our most important | 1899, and “ British Malaya,” 1906 ; -Amold 
Crown Colony in the Far East. It comprises | WTizht and T. H. Reed, “ The Malay Peninsula, 
Singapore, Penang (including Province Welles- | 1912. 
ley), Malacca, and (since 1907) Labuan. Popu-' Penang, a beautiful island, called by the 
LATION (1911), 650,000. j natives Pulo Penang, or Betel Nut Island, on 
The Federated Malay States are closely | account of its resemblance to the nut of the 
connected with the Straits Settlements. These Areca, which grows here in abundance. It is 
protected Native States consist of Perak,’ 15 miles long by 9 miles broad, divided longi- 
Seléngor, Negri Sembilan, Pahang, and (since | tudinally by a ridge of mountains. 
1909) Kelantan, Tregganu, Kedah, Perlis, and: popyzatton, about 150,000 (70,000 Chinamen, 
Johore. - | beside Malays, and Klings, from the Coromandel 
GoveRNoR,—Sir A. H. Young, K.C.M.G., coast), or 270,000, including the Province of 
who is also High Commissioner of the Fedcrated | Wellesley on the Malay Peninsula, All the 
Malay States and of Brunli, and British Agent ‘trades are carried on by Chinese. AREA, 390 
for British North Borneo. square miles, including 107 in the island. 
ConstitvTIoy.—The Administration is en- | Wellesley is a strip, 35 miles long, by an average 
trusted to the Governor, assisted by an Executive Of 8 miles broad, bought from the Rajah, 1800. 
Council of seven members. There is also a CymaTE,—Hot; 
Legislative Council of 18 members. 


January and February 
‘are the dry, and April, May, and June the 
MonEY.—The dollar (value 2/4 or 100 cents) rainy months; but the seasons are not well 
is the standard coin; other coins are half-| marked. Mornings cool, and sometimes so cold 
dollars, 20, 10, and 5 cent pieces in silver ;\and foggy that warm clothing must be worn. 
and cents, half-cents, and quarter-cents in| Temperature, 60° to 90°; average at sea level, 
copper. ‘gu°; on ridge, 70°; range, about 20°. 
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PRopUCTIONS.—Cocoa-nuts, betel nut, nat- | 
megs, mangoes, plantains, mangosteens, pepper, | 
timber, tin from the mainland, and “ lawyers,” 
or canes ; turtle eggs, from Pulo Talure ; rubber, 
sugar, tapioca, and rice, from the Province of 
Wellesley. There are about 100 sorts of fruits. 

RESIDENT COUNCILLOR (Penang).—Hon. W. 
Evans. 

CaPITAL,—Is generally known as Penang, the 
hame George Town being rarely used now. It 
was acquired by the East India Company, in 
1786, from the Rajah of Kedah, The town is 
clean, and the neighbourhood of hills renders 
life more pleasant to the inhabitants than it 
would otherwise be. The anchorage is good, and 
at one time Penang held the political and com- 
mercial supremacy of the Straits Scttlements, 
It retains much of its former activity, but the 
development of Singapore has tended to check 
that of the earlier settlement. 

Hortets.—Eastern 
Rafiles-by-the-Sea ; 
l'Europe; Seaview. 

CONVEYANCES.—Horses and Carriages, Jin- 
rikishas, and Electric Trams. Chinese boats 
(called sampans) to the shore, or by the trip. 

BANKS. — Hong Kong 
Chartered Bank of Indis ; 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AG! 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The 
Offices; St. George’s Chureh ; 
French Mission College; Chapels; 
Yemple and Shops; Hospital 
Markets; and Esplanade Dri 

Is THE VictNITY.—Flagstaff Hill, a fine point 
of view, 2,800 feet high, overlooking the sca, the 
peninsula of Malacca, ete. 
bottom of the hill, and 4 more to the top. At the 
bottom is a picturesque cascade, some 50 or 60 
feet high, which helps to supply the town with 
water. The ascent is through dense forest to the 
top ; a steep ridge, on which stand the Governor's 
bungalow, and a number of others, and a sana- 
torium. Magnificent butterflies are among the 
objects of interest to be seen in the hills. 

It is now possible to travel by rail overland to 
Singapore in 23 hours, and no tourist should 
fail to visit the Federated Malay States, which 
have an AREA of 27,000 square miles and a 


and Oriental; Crag; 
Runnymede; Hotel de 


and Shanghai; 
Mercantile, ote. 


ENT. 


Government 
Free School ; 
Chinese 
Barracks ; 


It is 4 miles to the | 
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POPULATION of 1,035,909 (1911). The scenery 
is varied—river, forest, and planted areas—and 
the people most interesting. The caPrTat (Kuala 
|Lumpur) is about midway between Penang 
‘and Singapore. Trains are luxuriously fitted, 
‘and carry restaurants and sleeping cars. 
‘Horers: Station Hotel; Empire; Grand 
| Oriental. 

There are Residents in the Federated Malay 

States of Perak (R. G. Watson, C.M.G.), 
|Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and Pahang. (Chief 
‘Secretary: E. L. Brockman, ©.M.G., Kuala 
| Lumpur.) 
Penang to Singapore is a sen voyage of 14 days, 
jand during the whole time land is visible. The 
‘hills of Malacca are seen, increasing in height 
jas they extend into the interior. The town of 
| Malacca, on the mainland, is 300 miles from 
| Penang, and 80 or 90 miles from Singapore ; 
| and has remains of a Portuguese Church (1560- 
; 1670) near the Agent’s house. The Portuguese 
‘held it till it came to the Dutch, 1641. The 
Province of Malacca is a strip 42 miles long 
by an average of 16 miles broad. 

Singapore, capital of the Straits Settlements. 
It stands at a capital centre for commerce, in 
| latitude 1° 1u’ North, longitude 103° 15’ East ; 
jon an island of 206 square miles, 25 miles 
jlong by 14 broad, separated from the Johore 
| mainland by a strait } to ? mile wide. Founded 
‘in 1819 by Sir Stamford Raflles, and transferred 
| by the Indian Government to the Crown, 1867. 
| Houses and bungalows, very roomy and 
| comfortable. 

POPULATION of Singapore (1911), 303,321, 
jincluding 220,000 Chinese, 40,000 Malays, and 
27,500 Indians. 

Total Imports and Exports (1911), £86,324,515, 
including inter-settlement trade. 

HoTELs.—De I'Europe ; Raffles; De la Paix; 
Adelphi; Van Wyck; ete. 

CoINs.—Dollar (=2s. 4d.), divided into 
100 copper cents. Silver—5, 10, and 20 cent 
pieces. 

LANGUAGE.— Malay. 

WFEIGHTS.—The following are in use :—A 
Tael=1} ounce avoir., 16 Taels make 1 Catty 
=1{ pounds avoir. ; 100 Catties make 1 Pieul= 
| 183} pounds avoir. English weights, etc., in 
shops. 
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SEASONS.—South-west monsoons, April to 
October. The climate changes very little. There 
is neither summer nor winter, and even the 
periodical rains are not at all defined, as the, 


showers, which fall two days out of three, are” 


never prolonged, but frequently heavy. | 
CLIMATE.—Healthy, although hot; good for | 
children. Thermometer, 71° to 89° indoors ;' 
100° to 117° in the sun. The place being only | 
80 miles from the equator, the sun always rises 
and sets about 6. Cool airs, 6 to 8 p.m. 
PRINCIPAL ATTRACTI —Public Buildings, | 
Courts, Town Hall, Museum; Sepoy Lincs; 
porticoed shops, mostly kept by Chinese ; 
Buddhist Temple; Perambulating Restaurants, 
the keepers beating bamboo sticks to draw 
customers; Large Malay Theatre, open at 
9 p.m.; Burial Ground at the side of the hill, 
with Chinese Tombs; Mohammedan Mosques ; 
Government House, on a hill; Villas in the 
outskirts; Club; new Jail; Gasworks; Malay 
College; Raffles Institution; Esplanade and 
Cricket Ground; Tanglin Botanical Gardens, 
including a part of the original jungle. St. | 
Andrew’s Cathedral (handsome spire); Presby- | 
terian Church ; French and Portuguese Missions. ; 


i 


Fine Docks at Tanjong Pagar, and new Harbour | * 


at Teluk Blangah. 

The town is situated on two sides of a salt! 
creek that empties itself into the sea at the west | 
head of a deep bay, navigable for small boats ; | 
vessels lie at the wharves, 14 miles long, away | 
from the town, in the new Harbour. The highest 
spot is Bukit Timah, 500 feet above the sea, All! 
merchandise is discharged at the doors of the | 
principal warehouses. Excellent market daily | 
for tropical vegetables and fruits, strange fish, | 
meat, green turtle, all very good and reasonable. | 
Delicious mangosteens, durians, pine apples, ete. | 

Singapore is a free port, a great entrepot of | 
merchandise, and a meeting place for repre-' 
sentatives of almost every European, Asiatic, 
and American nation. Tin, rubber, copra, | 
pepper, sugar, gambier, and tapioca figure | 
among its exports, Fine Sumatra ponies are 
imported, very spirited. The harbour works | 
comprise coal stores, wharves, and docks, : 
defended by several forts with some powerful | 
guns and submarine mines. Racecourse; | 
meetings twice a year. 
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Johere, formerly an independent State, but 
since 1885 controlled in its foreign relations by 
Great Britain; AREA, 9,000 square miles; 
POPULATION (1911), 180,500, CAPITAL, Johore 
Bahru, 15 miles north of Singapore, with good 
hotel, and many attractions for European 
visitors. * 

‘A railway connecting Singapore with Kranji 
on the Johore Straits was opened in 1903, com- 
munication between Kranji and Johore being 
maintained by steam ferries. The railway 
through Johore now connects Singapore with 
the F.M.S. system. 


SINGAPORE TO JAVA AND SUMATRA. 


The direct route by sea from London is via 
Suez to Aden, 4,906 miles; thence 3,800 miles to 
Batavia. The mail route is from Colombo, 
3,407 miles, to Singapore, 1,673 miles, whence 
it is 490 miles through the Straits to Batavia, in 
two days, always in sight of land. 


Steamers to Batavia, Samdrang, and Séra- 
baya :— 

Nederland Royal Mail Line from South- 
ampton every fortnight—£71 10s. 

Rotterdam Lloyd Line from Southampton 
every fortnight—£71 10s. 


Also by P. & O., Norddeutscher Lloyd, and 
Messageries Maritimes to Singapore, and thence 
by local steamers. 


Batavia is the focus of the traffie between 
the islands of the Eastern Archipelago ; between 
Calcutta and Australia, via Torres Straits, and 
via the West Coast (Adelaide 3,400 miles), and 
the quickest route to the porte of the North 
Coast, Port Darwin being 1,425 and Derby 
1,295 miles, via Sirabaya. 


TROPICAL OUTFIT.—Dress clothes and visiting 
costumes are best unlined, and are necessary. 
Linen underclothing is cooler than cotton, but. 
wears out very quickly by washing. Silk or 
linen jackets and trousers. Thin woollen under- 
wear is recommended ; flannel jackets (kabajas 
or blazers) for mountaineering, canvas shoes, 
a pith helmet; ordinary hat for evening wear; 
waterproof. Be well supplied with washable 
clothes and underclothes—linen suits often 
cannot ‘be, wornca| second day. 
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Ladies’ dress as for India, loose jackets (kabajas 
or sarongs) are much worn; washable morning 
dresses are worn until 5-0 p.m. ; unlined cotton, 
silk, and linen dresses are the best for the damp 
heat, but a warm wool cloak must be taken for 
evening wear out of doors; silk gloves are pre- 
ferable to kid, and should be kept in stoppered 
bottles, or they quickly become stained and 
unwearable. 

Money.—As in Holland. This is the legal 
currency, but Mexican dollars pass commercially | 
everywhere, and at the exchange of the day are 
accepted by Government offices generally. 


The Dutch East Indies include Java and 
Madura, parts of Borneo, Sumatra, Banca, 
Celébes, Moluccas, Billiton, Riau-Lingga, Bali, 
Lombok, part of Timor, with half of New 
Guinea. AREA, 736,400 square miles; POPU- 
LATION, approximate, 38,000,000, 
80,910 Europeans and 537,000 Chinese. The 
chief products are ccffee, sugar, tin (from 
Banca), tea, copra, pepper, quinine, rubber, 
and indigo. 


THE ISLAND OF JAVA, 


situated between lat. 6° and 9° South ; long. 105° 
and 114° East; 
scparated at its west end from Sumatra by the 


Sunda Straits. It is 666 miles long, and 36 to | 
POPULATION (1905), including ; 
The | 


135 miles broad ; 
the small island of Madura, 30,098,008. 
mountains in the interior are 8,000 to 12,0v0 
feet high. Java, which is by far the most 
important of all the Dutch possessions, was 
first occupied by them in 1595. After the 
deposition of the local “ Emperors” and 
Sultans, whose descendants are now Government 
pensioners, the whole island was divided into 
17 Residencies. The Residents are directly 
responsible to the Governor-General, in whom | 


are vested the supreme administrative and ~ 


executive functions, with the assistance of a 
council of five members, partly of a legislative, 
partly of an advisory character. 


During the Napoleonic wars, Java and 
Sumatra were taken by the British, but 
magnanimously restored to the Netherlands 
in 1818. During the brief period when Java 
was under the British flag it was administered 


by Sir Stamford Raffles, and it is to this great 


on the south of Borneo, and | 
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| Englishman the Dutch are especially indebted, 
jfor during his five years’ rule he laid the 
foundation of a system of administration which 
has made the “ Pearl of the Indian Ocean” 
;}one of the most prosperous colonies in the 
Far East. 


Earthquakes and eruptions occur, one of 
the worst of which happened in 1879. Another, 
in 1883, destroyed Angier, 80 miles from 
Batavia, where ships called for provisions, and 
| Krakatoa Island in the Straits of Sunda, and 
,80 altered the character of the coast that the 
| Straits had to be re-surveyed. 


Batavia, capital of the island of Java and of 
; the Dutch East Indics. 


PopuLaTion (1905), 138,551. HoTELs: Des 
‘Indes; Der Nederlander; and other good hotels. 


including | 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—A. W. 
Esq. 


H.B.M. ConsuL.—J. W. Stewart, Esq. 


F. Idenburg, 


Batavia stands on the Jeliwong river, amidst 
swamps, and is a parallelogram, 4,200 feet long 
by 3,000. The streets are intersected by canals, 
| and interspersed with trees planted on each 


jside, and cross each other at right angles, in 
| the Dutch style. 


Passports are required. Anyone staying in 
the island more than 24 hours must be 
| registered with full particulars, 


From the Jetty at Tanjong Priok trains run 
regularly to the city (6 miles). 


CONVEYANCES.—Small barouches with two 
‘ponies. The roads are excellent. Post-horses, 
jat the rate of 1} to 2 guilders per paal (rather 
‘tess than an English mile), supplied by 
Government. 


RalLways.—Total length of State and 
private lines open (1911), 2,460 miles. A trunk 
line runs to Samérang, with an extension to 
Soerabaja (for Madura). 


CLIMATE.—The temperature averages about 
' 83° all the year round. 


| Monsoons.—Fair season, April to October. 
|The rainy season, November to April, is at its 
height in January and February. 
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Monzy.—Silver fiorin (guilder)=1s. 8¢., 
divided into 100 copper cents, called doits. 
Doubloons received at the Custom House at the 


rate of 100 Spanish dollars for 260 florins. | 


Sovereigns pass for 12 florins. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Government House | 


(Stadt House); Custom House; Statue of 
Governor Coen in Waterloo Square; Batavian 


Society's Ethnological Museum, rich in anti- | 


quities and objects of natural history; Fort, 
built of coral rock; Town Wall and houses 
built of lava blocks from the volcanoes; Great 
Church; Lutheran and Portuguese Churches 
Chinese Temple; Opera (twice weekly) 
Concerts (once as month); Theatre (twice 
weekly). 

EXCURSIONS.—Citadel at Ryswyk; Botanical 
Gardens and Governor's Summer Palace at 
Buitenzorg (by rail), with a monument to 
Lady Raffles (1814). Salak volcanic mountains 
near it are 7,000 feet high. Fine drive past 
Tigh to Sandanglaya, 40 miles; a Sanatorium, 
with Hotel. At Bandong, 90 miles by rail 
from Batavia, is a fine healthy table-land, 
8,000 feet above sea, with a volcanic crater in 
it 350 feet higher. 


The ruins of Brerve-Bulver are visible at no 


great distance from the high road and rail | 


betwixt Jokjokarta and Suracarta. The great 


figure represents Menak Jingo, King of Balano- | 


jangan ; the female figure represents the Queen 
Kusvenu Kentjono Wungun. All about lie 
scattered remains of blocks of masonry, columns, 
altars, and figures of gods and goddesses. 

The ruins of Parambanan (Pambanantjande 
Sewu, or Thousand Temples), situated not far 
from the above, are considered the most remark- 
able in Java. In the centre of an extensive 
plain rises a great Temple about 60 fect in 
height. In four or five rows round the chief 
temple there are about 200 smaller oncs of 
similar architecture, full of carved work. There 
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large octagonal truncated pyramid, about the 
height of 60 or 70 fect, formed of great blocks 
of trachyte lava, surrounded by galleries. Its 
walls are covered with niches, arabesques, and 
carvings. In the centre is a colossal male 
figure, about 14 feet high, formed of a single 
block of stone. Two figures on either side are 
8 feet high, adorned with triple diadems, and 
decked with rings and other ornaments. They 
were probably erected by the Hindoos, who 
formerly had possession of Java. The ruins of 
the great Temple of Boro-Boedoer, or Boro 
Budur (Great Buddha), are about 14 miles 
rom Brodjong-alang, opposite Manddt, on the 
right bank of Kali-Progo. The great pyramid 


| or pagoda is 350 feet on each side, and 2v0 feet 


are eight great statues of seated figures, about : 


9 feet high, seated two by two at the four 
entrances. Mount Merapi (the largest volcano 
in Java) rises majestically in the background. 

The ruins of Mandut are situated in the 
Realdency of Kado, in Central Java, reached 
from Jokjokarta. A little beyond the village 
of Mandat, on the left bank of the Kali Elo, is a 


; Gardens. 


high, in 8 terraces, containing about 472 cells in 
all, with niched figures of Buddha, many carved 
bas-relicfs, two lions, etc, (See “ Monumental 
Java,” by J. F. Scheltema, 1912.) 

The island bears everywhere evidences of 
volcanic action. Scarcely any region of equal 
extent in the world contains so many volcanoes, 
active or extinct. Of the former there are about 
a score, of these the most active is Merapi, next 
Guntur and Galung-gung. Semerd is the loftiest, 
viz., 12,238 feet. There is a mud volcano at 
Groborgan; burning naphtha spring at Melati 
Derat ; and the Gawa-Upas (Valley of Death) at 
Banyumas is connected with volcanic action. 

Samérang. A port, 255 miles E.S.E. of 
Batavia, on the Samérang River. Landing 
through the surf. 

POPULATION, 96,000, many being Chinese. 

Horte.s.—Pavilion; Tjandi. 

H.B.M. VICE-ConsuL.—D. M. Campbell, Esq. 

STEAMERS.—To and from Batavia and Singa- 
pore; fare from the latter, £14. 

RAILWAY.—112 miles up country to Kadon- 
gati, for the Temples, past Solo (Surakarta), 
Djokjakarta, near the South Coast. It runs 
over @ plain, with Japara and Merapi in the 
distance. 

Samérang is the residence of a Dutch Governor, 
and has a Church, Town Hall, Villas, and 
Damak, near here, was burnt, 1871. 
Rice, indigo, tobacco, sago, and tapioca are 


i grown. 


The road to Stirabaya, along the coast, passes 
the Valicy of Death with the famous Upas Tree, 
respecting which so many fables are current. 
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Soerakarta. Railway and Telograph Station. | 
The seat of the native Emperor, at the centre | 
of the island, now accessible by railway. | 
PorvnaTIoN about 118,000. HoTEL: Slier. | 
The large, broad, shaded avenues have strects 
intersecting cach other at right angles. Kraton , 
(square), surrounded by a high wall and 
ditch, and mounted with heavy artillery. The 
Emperor’s Palace, a low building with a tower 
and marble floors ; villas, surrounded with high | 
walls; European Town; Fort, 800 yards from 
the Kraton; Dutch Resident's House. 


Djokja (Djokjakarta), three hours from Solo 
by rail. Broad shady streets; Club House; 
Fort; Sultan’s Palace and Gardens; and the 
old Temple or Palace, a ruin richly carved. 
Hence to the Temples at Mundut, Boro-Budur, 
and Parambanan, by pony cart, thirty miles, 
across rivers in baskets slung on bamboos. 
Tcak trees in abundance. 

SGrabaya, on the narrow strait facing the 
Island of Madura. POPULATION (1905), 150,198. 
Distance, 115 miles from Samérang; or 30 
hours by steamer. 

‘H.B.M. VicE-CoysuL.—R. W. E. Dalrymple. 
UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENT. Here are a 
Governor's house, fortifications, arsenal, dock- 
yards, ete, 

Excursion (one day) to Tosarl, 6,000 fect 
above sea, close to the active volcano of Mount 
Bromo, and to Smeru, the highest point in Java. 
Good Hotel. 

RatLway through the coffee districts of 
Pasuroun, and to Kediri, with branches, 160 | 
miles, also eastward to Panarukban, and west- | 
ward by Surakarta to the Trunk line between 
Samérang and Batavia. 

Sumatra. The Straits of Sunda separate 
Sumatra from her prosperous sister colony, | 
Java. It is much larger, but its population 
much smaller, the hinterland being imperfectly | 
developed, and indeed some portions of the 
interior remain absolutely unexplored. Sumatra 
prospects are, however, now improving, owing 
to the growing demand for rubber, and a great 
deal of capital has been put into rubber | 
Plantations since 1910, over 130,000 acres | 

| 


being now under cultivation. During 1911 over 
670 tons of rubber were exported, of which 
about 550 tons were shipped to London. The | 


| in high healthy country. 
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chief town is Medan. H.B.M. Vice-ConscL: 
A. L. Mathewson, Esq. HOTELS: Orange; 
Medan. 

PADANG, a miserable port on the west coast ; 
railway to Padang-Panjang, thence to Fort 
de Kock, and thence to Paja-Kombo (Oembilien), 
Hore. at Solok for 
the coal-field. 

DkLI, on Belawan harbour on the east coast, 
almost opposite Penang, railway via Medan to 


| Serdang, to Deli Tuwa, to Binjei and Selesseh. 


Celébes and the Moluccas. Chief town, 
Macassar, 452 miles from Sfrabaya, passing 
Lombok, the largest volcano of the E. I. group, 
The port is free, there is a good quay, and a large 
Chinese town. Club. 

Ternate Islands (Moluccas). 
fort, and Kedaton of the Sultan. 

Dutch Borneo and New Guinea. Holland 
possesses the greater portion of these islands, 
but has done little as yet to exploit their 
possessions. Banjermassin is the chief port on 
the south coast; on the west there are trading 
factories at Pontianak, Sing Kawang, Pamongkai, 
and Sambas, reached from Batavia and Singa- 
pore; on the cast coast there is a good port at 
Kota Baru, on Pululant Island, and trading 
stations at Samaldtakan, Passir, Balik, Pappan, 
Muara, Jawa, Samarinda; and at Beroneo and 
Bulongan on the north-east. In New Guinea 
there are ten stations, of which Doreh at the 
entrance of Geelvink Bay and Humboldt’s Bay 
are the most important of those on the north 
coast. 

Books OF REFERENCE.—F. R. 8. Baden- 
Powell, “In Savage Isles,” 1892; Bemmelen 
and Hooyer, “Guide to the Dutch Indies,” 
1897; F. Bernard, “A Travers Sumatra,” 
1904; Mrs. Bishop, “The Golden Chersonese,” 
1883; A. Cabaton, “Java, Sumatra, and the 
other Lands of the Dutch East Indies,” 1911; 
J. Chailley-Bert, ‘Java et les Habitants,” 
1900; C. Day, “The Policy and Administration 
of the Dutch in Java,” 1904; A. de Witt, 
“Facts about Java,” 1900; H. O. Forbes, 
“A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern 
Archipelago”; C. D. Mackellar, “ Scented 
Isles and Coral Gardens,” 1912; E. RB. 
Scidmore, “Java, the Garden of the East,” 
1897; A. R. Wallace, “ The Malay Archipelago,” 
1869; W. B. Worsteld,(“ A Visit to Java,” 1893. 
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ROUTE 50. 
LONDON TO SIAM AND INDO-CHINA. 


To Slam (Bangkok) from Singapore, 820 miles, 
in 4 days, by East AStaTic line, weekly, 
through fare from London, £65; or by 
MESSAGERIES MARITIMES steamers to Saigon 
monthly from Marseilles, thence by steamer 
of the MESSAGERIES FLUVIALES DE COCHIN 


CHINE; or by NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD line in | 


connection with sailings from Europe. 


SIAM. 


Siam, a nominally independent kingdom 
bordered by Malaya, Burma, and Indo-China, 


has recently beon shorn of much of its territory : 


owing to French aggression. Indeed, it was 
mainly as a protective measure that in 1909 its 
tributary States of Kelantan, Trengganu, Kedah, 
and Perlis were transferred to British suzerainty, 
and incorporated with the Federated Malay 
States. This means a loss to Siam of territory 
of about 15,000 square miles and a population 
of about half a million. Indeed, everything 
seems to point to a French Protectorate of Siam 
in the near future. 


POPULATION, about 6,250,000. AREA, about 
195,000 square miles. 


SOVEREIGN. —Chowfa Maha Vajiravudh. 
Succeeded, 1910. 
ConsTITuTION. — An absolute hereditary 


Monarch, but actually the Sovereign appoints 
his successor. The Executive power is in the 
hands of the Sovereign, assisted by an Executive 
Council or Cabinet; while the Legislative 
authority is in the hands of a Legislative Council, 
whose members (40) are nominated by the 
Sovereign. 


RELIGION.—The State Religion is Buddhism. 


Mongy.—The unit is the silver tical, worth 
1s. 63d.; 13 ticals being equivalent to £1. 
Other coins are silver, the salung (} tical); 
nickel, 10 satang piece (one-tenth of a tical), 
5 satang piece; and bronze satang. Indian 
rupees are current. 


PosTaGE —Siam belongs to the International 
Postal Union. 
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TELEGRAMS.—From 3s. 3d. (Bangkok) to 
| 4s, 3d. a word. 
RatLways.—Railway mileage open for 


traffic, 700 miles. The southern line is from 

Bangkok to Hua Hin (about 130 miles), and this 

is to be continued southwards to join the Malay 
‘ Railway System from Penang to Singapore. 


The northern line from Bangkok has now 
(1912) nearly reached Chiengmai, near the 
Burmese frontier. 


Books OF REFERENCE.—J. G. D. Campbell, 
“Siam in the Twentieth Century,” 1902; A. C. 
Carter, “The Kingdom of Siam,” 1904; Sir 
Hugh Clifford, “ Further India,” 1904; A. R. 
Colquhoun, “ Among the Shans,” 1885; A. W. 
Graham, “Siam: A Handbook of Practical 
Information,” 1912; J. McCarthy, “ Surveying 
and Exploring in Siam,” 1900; Prince Henri 
d'Orleans, ‘“‘ Around Tonkin and Siam,” 1894; 
H. W. Smyth, “ Five Years in Siam,” 1898; 
M. Sommerville, “Siam on the Meinam,” 1897 ; 
P. A. Thompson, “ Lotus Land,” 1906; Frank 
Vincent, “The Land of the White Elephant,” 
1900; C. Whitney, “Jungle Trails and Jungle 
People,” 1905; Ernest Young, “ The Kingdom 
of the Yellow Robe,” 1907; G. J. Young- 
husband, “Eighteen Hundred Miles in a 
Burmese Tat through Burmah and Siam.” 


Bangkok. POPULATION, estimated at 630,000 
(190,000 Chinese). 


H.B.M. MINISTER.—A. R. Peel, Esq. 


H.B.M. CONSUL-GENERAL.—W. R. D. Beckett, 
Esq., C.M.G. 


ENGLISH CHAPLAIN. ENGLISH Doctor. 


The capital of Siam is situated about 860 miles 
N.N.W. of Singapore, 25 miles up the broad 
| river Menam Chow Phya, which forms its main 
| thoroughfare, and is lined with floating houses 
and shops. With the exception of one or two 
| quite modern roads in and around the city, the 
‘only communication is by klongs (canals), 
; which intersect the whole country. From 
| Bangkok, the former capital, Ayuthia, with its 
| gigantic ruined temples, may be reached in 
eight hours by steamers, The best time for a 
visit is from October to February. March and 
| April are the hottest months, and are followed 
| by theyrainy season, lasting till August. 
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Good European and Chinese shops, with! 
reasonable prices. Most of the trade is in 
Shinese hands. Electric trams. 


One of the chief sights of Bangkok, apart from | 
the interesting study of primitive native life, is | 
she Palace, an effective picce of architecture, to | 
which a pass may be obtained through any of the | 
sonsuls. The monuments and temples within the | 
palace enclosure are of the finest, and in good | 
repair. In one is a green stone Buddha, formerly | 
said to be of emerald, Within the outer walls of ! 
the palace are the Nobles’ Club and Library, the | 
Government Offices, and the stables of the albino | 
(white) elephants. Near by, across a well-kept | 
field used for tennis and cricket, is a museum 
of natural history and Siamese manufactures. | 
‘There are also barracks, pleasure gardens open to 
the public, and an extensive temple. These great | 
temples are exceedingly numerous, and attached | 
to many of them are monasteries and schools. | 
All are used for cremations, but the one most 
used is the Wat (temple) Sikate, where the bodies | 
of the poor may be scen exposed to the vultures | 
without being burned. An excellent view may | 
be obtained from the “ Golden Hill” adjoining, | 
and another from Wat Chang, on the other side | 
of the river. Chicf exports, rice and teak; | 
imports, wheat, European goods, and Chinese | 
preserved foods. Gold, rubies, and sapphires 
are among the natural productions of the country. 
Excepting the homes of the nobility, the dwellings | 
are of teak or bamboo and palm, thatched with | 
palm leaves, and erected on poles six or eight | 
feet from the ground. Constant bathing keeps | 
the people clean, but their food is not to be 
trusted. Both sexes are expert rowers and | 
swimmers. _Betel-nut_ chewing is universal. | 
English is the foreign language chiefly studied. | 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA. | 


The French entered upon their career of 
colonisation, or rather acquisition, in the Far | 
East by annexing Cochin China in the sixties. | 
French Indo-China now consists of the two | 
Colonies, Cochin China and Tonking (annexed | 
1884), and the three Protectorates, Annam, | 
Cambodia, and Laos. The AREA is about 
250,000 square miles, and the POPULATION (1906) 
16,315,063, of whom 23,890 are European, | 
including the army of occupation. French Indo- | 
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China is under a Governor-General, whilo each 
State has either a Resident-Superior (Pro- 


| tectorates) or Lieutenant-Governor (Colonies). 


RaILways.—In 1911 the mileage was 1,088. 
The latest railway constructed was the Yannan 
Railway. 

MonEY.—Silver: Piastres, half-piastre, one- 
fifth piastre, and one-tenth piastre (piastre = 
about 2s.); bronze: 100th piastre. 

Books OF REFERENCE.—E. Aymonier, “ Le 
Cambodge,” 3 vols., 1904; F. Bernand, “ Indo- 
Chine,” 1901; A. Cunningham, “The French 
in Tonkin and South China,” 1902; Capt. 
Gosselin, “I’Empire d’Annam,” 1904; A. 
Ireland, “The Far Eastern Tropics,” 1905; 
M. Jottrand, ‘‘Indo-Chine et Japan,” 1908 ; 
Pierre Loti, “Un Pelerin d’Angkhor,” 1912; 
©. Madrolle, “ Indo-Chine (Guide),” 1902; Col. 
G. B. Malleson, “ History of the French in 
China,” 1893; Prince Henri d’Orleans, “Autour 
du Tonkin,” 1896; H. Ruissier et H. Brenier, 
“‘l'Indo-Chine Francaise,” 1910; H. Tissandier, 
“ Cambodge-Java,” 1896. 

Annam is a kingdom over which a French 
protectorate was established in 1886, but the 


| King having betrayed symptoms of insanity was 


deposed in December, 1906, and his son (Duy 
Tan) raised to the throne with a Council of 
Regency, being a minor. AREA, 52,000 square 
miles; POPULATION (1906), 5,513,681. Capital, 
Hué; POPULATION, 50,000. 

Tonking, a very ancient kingdom. AREA, 
46,400 square miles; POPULATION (1906), 
5,896,510. Capital, Hanoi; POPULATION (1906), 
103,000. Hanoi, which has a strong French 
citadel, where Captain Riviére was killed in 
1883, became the capital of French Indo-China 
instead of Saigon in January, 1902. 

H.B.M. Consvt.—T. F. Carlisle, Esq. 

Cochin China is 150 miles by 240 miles, with 
an AREA of 20,000 square miles, and a POPU- 
LATION (1906) of 2,870,514. 

Saigon (650 miles from Singapore; POPU- 
LATION, 1906, 190,000) lies near the Mekhong 
estuary, and is well laid out, having a Governor's 
House, Gothic Cathedral, and Floating Docks. 
Easy trips to interior towns by mail steamers. 
Rail to Mytho. Steam tram to Cholen, 4 miles, 
the granary of Cochin| China: POPULATION 
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(1906), 188,000. GovERNOR—His Excellency | 

M. A. Rousseau. H.B.M. VicE-ConsuL—J. 

L. O'Connell, Esq. UniTep States Consut— ROUTE 51. 

H.G. Baugh. The trade in rubber and gutta, etc.,| THE FARTHEST EAST; SARAWAK, 
is carried on by English and German houses. | BORNEO, PHILIPPINES, AND PAPUA. 


Cambodia (capital), at one time the most; Sarawak (a British protectorate since 14th 
powerful state in Indo-China, has a present | June, 1888), now held by His Highness Raja C. 
AREA of 45,000 square miles, with a POPULATION , J. Brooke, nephew of Sir James Brooke, is a 


(1906), 1,198,534. King Norodom, who accepted | strip of land next to Labuan, on the north-west 


the French protectorate in 1863, was succeeded 
in 1904 by his brother Sisawath, who is a mere 
French pensioner residing in the capital, Pnom- 
Penh (POPULATION, 45,000). Here is the Royal 
Palace, lined with mother-of-pearl; and near 
it are remains of the great city of Angkor and 
the Buddhist temple of Nakhon Wat, dating 
from the thirteenth century. 

Ruins of Angkor. These wonderful ruins are 
perhaps the most striking of any architectural 
remains in the Far East, though they Yre almost 
unknown to the ordinary globe-trotter. Hidden 
in a dense forest near Siam Reap are the mighty 
ruins of a city, which, according to the native 
legend, could not be encircled under a day’s 
journey. Indeed, from the descriptions of 
travellers like M. Mouhot and J. Thomson, 
the ancient capital of Cambodia must have been 
only equalled in size by the famous buried 
city in Ceylon, Anuradhapura, which once 
covered an area equal to that of Greater London. 
The vast walls are choked up by jungle, but the 
great Temple of Angkor-Vaht (probably dating 
from the 10th century A.D.) is still in fair 
preservation, with its cloisters half mile long. 
‘These remains, pronounced by M. Mouhot, 
“nobler than any left by Greece or Rome, and 
others mouldering in the forests, are monuments 
of an Empire whose origin and grandeur are 
lost in mystery.” 

Fortnightly service with French Indo-China 
by Messageries Maritimes Co. from Marscilles: 
Fare, £68; £45 to Saigon; £70 to Nhatiang; 


£72 to Quinhon; £74 to Tourane; £75 to 
Haiphong. 
The Messageries Branch Steamers from 


Saigon touch at Quinhon (340 miles), in Annam ; 
Touran or Tourane, 183 miles—the port of Hué, 
the capital, 40 miles distant; Che May, 16 
miles; and Haiphong, 291 miles, the port of 
Hanoi, 90 miles distant up the Songka. 


coast of Borneo; AREA, about 50,000 square 
miles, watered by eleven rivers; POPULATION, 
| about 600,000. . 

| MEANS OF ACCESS.—Weekly steamers from 
| Singapore to Kuching, the capital. fi 

| Kuching. PorvLation (1911), about 30,000. 
Has an English church and schools; good 


j anchorage. The people, formerly notorious 
pirates, are improving, well-behaved, and 
intelligent. The surface is hilly; good roads 


Ihave been made; and the climate, though 
| wet, is fairly healthy. The Raja is absolute 
\ head, but is assisted by councils of Europeans 
and natives. He has gunboats and forts, and 
| @ revenue sufficient for the requirements of the 
country, with all the apparatus of a settled 
English Governinent. Chief _ productions : 
coal, antimony, quicksilver, silver, sago, gutta- 
jelutong (inferior kind of gutta-percha), pepper, 
‘gambier, coral, rattans, petroleum, and iron- 
wood. The chief trade is with Singapore and 
j along the coast of Borneo. 


The Protectorate of Brunel, a small State 
between Sarawak and British North Borneo. 
| By a treaty with the Sultan of Brunci in 196, 
the country was administered directly by the 
| British Government. 
| In 1907 the island was annexed to the Straits 
| Settlements, and is administered by a British 
|Resident. ‘The island is rich in coal (mines 
| closed since 1911), and the fertile soil produces 
luxurious vegetation, and fine cattle are raised 
| in the highlands. 
| POPULATION (1911), about 30,000. 
, about 4,000 square miles. 


| BRITISH RESIDENT.—M. 8. H. McArthur, Esq. 
| RULER.— Sultan Mohammed Jemadulalam 
| (succeeded 1906). 
| CuigF TowN.—BRUNEI, with a POPULATION 
of about 10,000, 


AREA, 
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The Island of Labuan, about 4 days’ sea 
passage, or 700 miles from Singapore, 1,000 
miles from Hong Kong, and 43 miles from 
Brunei. It is situated 6 miles from the north- 
west coast of Borneo; is about 25 miles in 


circumference, with an AREA of 30 square miles ; - 


and is very eligible for a coal depot, as well as 
for a harbour of refuge, and station for ships of 
war. The name is derived from the Malay word 
Labu, an anchorage. It has a general elevation 
of about 70 feet above the sea, and is covered 
with primeval and secondary forest. Kini Balu 
Peak (in Borneo) is visible. 

PoPuLATION of the town of Victoria, about 
1,300, and of the island, 8,411; mostly Malay 
people. Lat. 5° 20’ N., long. 115° 10’ E. Good 
harbour and a free port. Three sago factories, 
Temperature, 72° to 90°. Perhaps the best time 
of the year is at the north-east monsoon, January 
to April, when the weather is dry and hot. The 
climate has improved since the jungle was cleared. 
Rainfall, 140 inches, 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. 

British North Borneo, a State under the 
jurisdiction of the British North Borneo Com- 
pany. It occupies about one-third of the 
Island of Borneo, the remaining portion belonging 
to the Dutch. The chief products of the island 
are rubber, tobacco, timber, sago, rice, coffee, 
etc.] AREA, about 30,700 square miles. Popu- 
LATION, about 2 .8,000. 

MEANS OF ACCESS.—Local steamers from 
Singapore and Hong Kong. 

GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.— 
C. W. ©. Parr, Esq. 

Moszy.—Straits Settlements dollars. 
and bronze coinage. 

RAILWAYs.—There is a line from Jesselton 
(the principal port) to Weston and Tenom. 
Total mileage at present open, about 130 miles. 

Sandakan (POPULATION, 12,000), the capital 
of the State, on the north-east of the island, with 
a good harbour, into which seven rivers run. 
This is the residential centre for the officials. 


Nickel 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 
These islands were discovered in 1521 by 
Magalhaens, and named after Philip II. of Spain, 
and were ceded to the United States of America 
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in 1898. They consist of 3,140 islands and isleta, 
with total AREA (including the Sulu Islands), 
127,853 square miles, and POPULATION (1910) 
; 8,276,802, of whom nearly a million are un- 
zed aborigines, the rest more or less cultured 
Roman Catholics and Mohammedans. The 
principal islands are Luzon (AREA, 43,000 square 
miles; POPULATION, 3,798,507) and Mindanao 
| (AREA, 45,560 square miles; POPULATION, 
} 499,634), which are the two largest. A cross at 
| Macten Island marks where Magalhaens 
(Magellan) was killed by the natives, 1521. 


| PHILIPPINES. 


| GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—W, Cameron Forbes, 
Esq. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Exccutive is entrusted 
to the Governor-General and five Ministers, 
called Commissioners. There is an Upper 
House’and Lower House (Philippine Assembly). 


RELIGION.—The 
i: Roman Catholic. 


2. 


dominant religion is the 


RAILWAYS.—About 900 miles were open for 
| traffic in 1912, while about 400 miles are under 
‘ construction or surveyed. 
| Moyzy.—The monetary unit is the Filippino 

dollar, which has the standard value of 50 U.S. 
j cents. 

LANGUAGES.—Spanish, English, Tagalog, Vi- 
sayan, and many other native dialects, all 
members of the Malaya-Polynesian linguistic 
family. 

Books oF REFERENCE.—F. W. Atkinson, 
“The Philippine Islands,” 1906; H. H. Ban- 


croft, “‘The New Pacific,” 190 8. Baring- 
, Gould and C. A. Bampfylde, “History of 
| Sarawak,” 1909; F. Barnett, “ Through 
Polynesia and Papua,” 1911; 0. Beccari, 


| “ Wanderings in the Great Forests of Borneo,” 
1904; D. Cator, “Everyday Life among the 
Head Hunters,” 1905; Mrs. C. Dauncey, “An 
| Englishwoman in the Philippines,” 1906; 
|w. H. Farmer, “The Home Life of Borneo 
Head Hunters,” J. Foreman, “The 
Philippine Islands,” 1906; A. C. Haddon, 
“Head Hunters: Black, White, and Brown,” 
| 1901; Dr. ©. Hose, “The Pagan Tribes of 
i Borneo,” 1912; Sir H. Law, “Residence in 
Sarawak"; -Mrs. Wi B. Pryor, “A decade in 
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Borneo,” 1804; H. Ling Roth, “The Natives | 
of Sarawak and British North Borneo,” 2 vols., 
1896; J. A. Le Roy, “ Philippine Life in Town 
and Country”; Sir 8. St. John, “ Rajah 
Brooke,” 1899; A. H. Savage Landor, “ The 
Gems of the East,” 2 vols., 1904; F. A. Sawyer, 
“The Inhabitants of the Philippines,” 1900; 
BR. Semor, “In the Australian Bush, and on the 
Coast of the Coral Sea,” 1899; H. M. Wright, 
“A Handbook to the Philippines,” 1908; 
G. H. Younghusband, “The Philippines and 
Round About,” 1899. 


Manila. The present capital, a port on the 
west coast of Luzon Island. POPULATION (1910), 
284,409, and about 10,000 foreigners. 


H. B, M. Consvt-GENERAL.—A. E. Wileman, 
Esq. 


The town is beautifully situated on the Pasig 
river, which issues from Lake Bahia, 10 miles 
distant, and flows cast of the Bay on the west 
coast, which is a circular basin of 30 miles in 
diameter and land-locked. Few of the houses 
are more than one storey high, on account of the 
prevalence of earthquakes, and formerly they 
often had flakes of mother-of-pearl for windows. 


CLIMATE.—The rainy season begins in August 
and ends in December. It is healthy, but ex- 
tremely hot March to July, and subject to earth- 
quakes (‘one a week,” they say) and typhoons. 
The best time to visit Manila is in January or 
February. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The 
House; Public Offices; Churches; Plaza 
(statue of Isabella II.); Cigar Factories; 
Barbers’ Shops; Statue of Magalhaens; Forts ; 
Great Cockpit; The Lake—Los: Banos; Island 
near Los Banos (fine shooting); Majajhay, 
Luisiana, Tananan, Volcano of Saul, Calamba, 
Hala Hala, Santa Cruz (water fall and gorge, 
both magnificent). Bamboo, plantain, cocoa- 


Governor's 


nut, palm, sugar, hemp, and tobacco plantations ; 
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Indian Villages; Convents; Castle of St. 
Philip; Puerto Cavite, 20 miles south-west. 


Papua is now a Territory of the Australian 
Commonwealth. Its acquisition was mainly 
prompted by natural jealousy of the colonising 
activity of Germany so near her-coast, for this 
Power had formally annexed the territory now 
known as Kaiser Wilhelm Land, and converted 
Simonsburg, its port, into a naval base. Eastern 
New Guinea (Papua) was consequently annexed 
by the Colony of Queensland ih’ 1884, and in 
1901 the Commonwealth Government took over 
Papua from the State of Queensland as a 
Territory of the Commonwealth. 


GOVERNMENT.—Papua is administered by a 
Lieutenant-Governor (Hon. J. H. P. Murray), 
assisted by an Executive Council. The general 
law of the Territory is that of the State of 
Queensland. 


POPULATION (1911), 
Moresby, about 2,000); 
miles. 


about - 280,000 (Port 
AREA, 90,540 square 


COMMUNICATIONS. — Fortnightly steamship 
service between Sydney and Port Moresby, the 
capital. + 


CurEF PRODUCTS.—Copper, ‘gold, 
copra, pearls, sandal-wood, rubber. 


trepang, 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—T. H. Beavan, “ Toil, 
Travel, and Discovery in British New Guinea,” 
1890; F. Burnett, “Through Polynesia and 
Papua,” 1911; L. M. d’Albertis, “ Expedition 
on the Fly River,” 1887; Miss B. Grimshaw, 
“The new New Guinea,” 1911; F. H. H. 
Guillemard, “ Malaysia and Polynesia,” 1895; 
A. G. Plate, “‘ The Far East: A Cruise through 
Eastern Seas,” 1906; A. E. Pratt, ‘‘ Two Years 
among New Guinea Cannibals,” 1906; H. H. 


Romilly, “ From my Vergndah in New Guinea,”’ 
1889; J. Thomson, “ British New Guinea,” 
1892. 
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SKELETON ROUTES 52, 53, anp 54. 


OVERLAND te CHINA and JAPAN, via the TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 


London to Moscow, via Ostend, Calais, Flushing, or Hook of Holland (see Route 15), arriving 
in Moscow on the afternoon of the third day, or by Nord Express in the evening of the second 
day from London. 


jst Day Moscow (Koursk Station) 


. dep. Monday and Wednesday evening 
| (St. Petersburg Time) 


| 1th wr, Sunday and Tuesday morning 
” dep. / 
1 8th arr. Monday and Wednesday evening 
ee dep. 
oth arr. Tnesday and Thursday afternoon 
10th dep. Wednesday and Friday morning 
ee rr. Wednesday and Friday afternoon 
ies . “| 
£ 10th lep. Wednesday and Friday afternoon 
j Jith ,, Pusan (Steamer). Thursday and Saturday evening 
; 12th ,, Shimonoseki | 
fo Gats  Seb ” ' 
i oo» Kobe.. arr. 1» evening t 
13th 4, Yokohama . Saturday and Monday noon | 
tayo a RS eee " ” ” H 
aoe é ae 
i} 10th ,, Mukden lep. Thursday morning and Friday afternoon 
lth ,, Tientsin arr. Friday morning and Saturday morning 
[eri Sas ” C ee) ie ! 
i ow Pekin arr. Friday morning and Saturday afternoon | 
_ 10th ,, Mukden dep. Wednesday and Friday afternoon { 
Puke arr. : 1 - night | 
j; uth dep. Thurailay and Saturday noon i 
| 13th, arr. Saturday and Monday 
| oth dep. Tuesday and Thursday afternoon 
| 10th .,, arr. Wednesday and Friday evening 
| Mth ,, Vladivostok (Steamer) . dep. Thursday and Saturday afternoon 
| 13th ., Tsuruga 2, arr. Saturday and Monday morning 
1» Kobe (Rail) .. i afternoon { 
» » Yokohama (Rail) . ” » evening 
|, Tokio (Shimbashi) (Rai a EB af nd 
i 
llth ,, Viadivostok (Steamer) . dep. Saturday noon 
| 13th ,, Nagasaki ” E 


| 15th ,, Shanghai ” 
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SKELETON ROUTES 52, 53, anp 54—continued. 


DEtAILs OF ACCOMMODATION, Erc.—The Trans-Siberian trains of the Sleeping Car Company are 

composed of first and second class cars, containing compartments for two and four passengers. 

The first-class compartments contain two sleeping berths, also table, chair, reading lamp, 
1 and ample hook and rack accommodation. A separate lavatory is provided for every two 
compartments communicating ; there are also lavatories at each end of the car. On the! 
Bussian State and Chinese Eastern Co.’s trains there are no lavatories between the com- 
partments. In the second-class cars of the Sleeping Car Co.’s trains there are a limited 
number of two-berth compartments, the remainder containing four berths each. There 
are no two-berth second-class compartments on the Russian State or Chinese Eastern Co.’s 
trains. The cars are supplied with electric light, and heated during the winter. In the 
dining car the meals are served by an experienced chef and staff of waiters, the rate per 
day being 3-30 Rs. (about 7s.) for three meals. The meals are served as follows :—Breakfast, 
7 to 10 a.m.; luncheon, noon; dinner, 6 p.m. The dining car is open for refreshments, 
smoking, etc., from 7 a.m. to 11 p.m. A bathroom, with hot and cold water, is provided 
in each baggage car. The personnel of the trains generally speak four languages—Russian, 
German, English, and French. On the Chinese portion of the journey the attendants speak | 
Chinese and Russian. The restaurant cars contain a library, with illustrated papers and| 
games—dominoes, chess, etc. Of the conductors, one is a trained nurse, and arrangements | 
can be made for a doctor to visit the train during its stoppage at the principal stations. A ' 
medicine chest is carried on each train. Each adult passenger is allowed 112lbs. of baggage 
free, in addition to hand baggage. | 


Raltway Fares via Moscow, according to Route selected from London. 


Ast 


Kharbin ..... 
Vladivostok, vii 
Dalny, via Mukden 
Pekin, via Mukden 
Shanghai, via Vladivostok. . 
Shanghai, via Mukden and Dainy - 
Hong Kong, via Vladivostok ..... 
Hong Kong, via Mukden and Dalny 
Tientsin, via Mukden ..... 
Tauruga, via Vladivostok .. 
Kobe, via Viadivostok and Tsuruga. 
Kobe, via Mukden, Fusan, etc. .......... 
Yokohama, via Vladivostok and Tsuruga 
Yokohama, via Mukden, Seoul, Fusan, etc. 
Tokio, via Vladivostok and Tsuruga 


Tokio, via Mukden and Fusan £30—32 | 
Nagasaki, via Vladivostok. . £29—30 
Seoul, via Mukden ..... Monsees £27—28 | 


Sleeping-car supplements to be paid in addition as required. From Warsaw to Moscow, first- 
clasa, £1 88. 4d.; second-class, 18s. 1d.; Moscow to Kharbin, first-class, £6 10s. 2d.; 
second-class, £4 186. 1d.; Moscow to Vladivostok, first-class, £7 2s. 10d. ; second-class, 
£5 7s. 6d. 


tigures indicate mileages from MOSCOW 
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Serpukov 62 


1373 © Cheliabinsk 


i339 Kurgan 


TOBOLSK O © 
1699 9Petropaviovsh 


ROUTE 52. — 
(Lrans-Siberian Route.) 
OVERLAND TO OHINA AND JAPAN. 


London to BERLIN, WARSAW, Moscow, 
TCHELIABINSK, OMSK, IRKUTSK, KHARBIN, 
| ViapIvosToK, MUKDEN (for Pekin), DAIREN 
(for Shanghai); Port ARTHUR, ANTUNG, 
Fusan (for Nagasaki, and TOKIO, via 
SHIMONOSEEI). 

The journey from London to Pekin, via 
Mukden, can be made in 124 days ; from London 
to Tokio, via Fusan, in 14 days; to Shanghai 
| and Hong Kong, via Dalny, in 14 days and 
18 days respectively. 


| THE TRANS- RIAN RAILWAY. 


This great trunk line, which runs from Moscow 
to Vladivostok, and affords direct railway 
communication between Europe and the Pacific 
Coast, was begun in May, 1891, and completed 
in the month of September, 1904. The work 
of construction was carried on at the average 
rate of about one-and-a-half miles per day, and 
the total cost was about £00,000,000, The great 
rate at which the work of constructing the 
original single-track line was carried on partly 
accounts for the low speed attained by the 
trains, the ordinary trains taking twelve days 
from Moscow to Vladivostok, though the 
“Trans-Siberian Express” does the journey in 
nine days. Double tracking was begun in 1910, 
and is nearly completed for the whole length of 
the line, With this doubling of the track, with 
the use of heavier.rail and more solid ballasting, 
it is believed that a reduction of 24 hours in 
the whole’journey will shortly be accomplished ; 
indeed, the Russian Minister of Ways and 
Communications has declared that a seven 
days’ run from Moscow ta Vladivostok may 
| yeasonably be anticipated in the-course of the 
next few years. + : 

The South Manchurian Railway, which joins 
| the Trans-Siberian at Kharbin, opened in 1911 
an-importaht broad-gauge. line: from Mukden 
to Antung, which finks together the . South 
Manchurian-and Korean’ Systems, and enables 
passengers to travel from Europe to Japan with 
| only eight hours’ sea voyage. 


"° 


Figures indicate mileages from MOSCO! 


Petrovski -Zavod 
380 


ToHgnkow 


To Moscow 


Talga\ 
2403 


Innokentevskaya 


Krasnoyarsk 2733 


Kansk® 224 


Tulun 93/6 


0 


Khailar & 
Boukhadou 


SARKUTSK 3403 
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In summer the heat throughout the journey 
is oppressive. In the Far Eastern Section the 
air is moist, insects numerous, and the conditions 
tropical ; but in the Ural and Khingan Sections 
it will still be cool, and everywhere chilly at 
night. From October to May wintry weather 
niay be experienced, and a fur or very warm 
great-coat is indispensable; but as the cars, 
buffets, stations, hotels, and houses are heated 
to suffocation, heavy indoor clothing ‘is not 
lesirable. September is the best month for the 
journey ; next, starting from west to east, early 
in June. The journey is rather monotonous, 
and is mostly varied by meals and the “con- 
stitutionals ” at the stations, where the trains 
stop half-a-dozen times a day, and the changing 
types of faces which may be observed as the 
traveller gets farther and farther east. 

Direct through tickets for the Trans-Siberian 
Expresses are obtainable in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg for all towns of the Russian 
« Extreme-Orient "—the latter phrase ‘referring 
to all points beyond Manchuria Station. 

Register luggage through to Moscow, taking 
into the compartment not more than three hand- 
bags, ete., as the rack room on German lines is 
very inadequate. An additional valise can be 
taken from the registered baggage at Moscow. 

Any route may be taken to Berlin; the Nord 
Express, however, to Moscow, enables the 
traveller to leave London a day later than if 
travelling by ordinary express. 


From Flushing and Hook of Holland through 
carriages are run to Berlin. 

Leave London by evening train in connection 
with steamer from Queenboro’ (it travelling via 
Flushing), or Harwich (for Hook of Holland). 
Flushing is reached in the carly morning ; the 
train starts from the Quay Station a few minutes 
after arrival. Registered through luggage is not 
examined, and passengers to Germany have no 
trouble with hand-baggage. .A numbered seat 
must be secured, for which the guard will require 
2mk. for the ticket, or “ Platzkarte.” 

The German frontier is reached at (125 miles) 
Goch, where 20 minutes are allowed. Luggage 
registered for Russia is passed without examina- 
tion, but it is advisable to see that it is labelled 
and passed. If a through ticket to Russia is 
‘ shown,~bulky hand-baggage is passed promptly. 
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There is a Dutch restaurant car on the train, but 
the dinner served is not generally so good as that, 
upon the German train; if there are many 
passengers, however, it is as well to take the only 
chance of a meal which the day will allow. 


(165 miles) Oberhausen, an important junction | 
on the right bank of the Rhine, in the iron-manu- 
facturing district of Westphalia. The next 
station, Dortmund, is in the centre of the 
industrial district, and the line winds through 
picturesque, hilly country, thickly studded with 
factories, past Minden, to 


(325 miles) Hanover (see Route 14), then over 
flat, treeless, uninteresting country to Stendal, | 
Spandau, and through the Griinewald to Char- 
lottenburg, and by the Stadt-Bahn “elevated 
railway "* across Berlin. 


For the journey between Berlin, Warsaw, and 
Moscow, se2 Route 15 (Nord Express), page 171, 


Mescow, for description. see page 56. The} 
through passenger over the Trans-Siberian Line 
may wait for the train over the loop-line to the | 
Kursk Station, whence the Siberian Express | 
starts. If he has much luggage he should send! 
all to the Kursk Station by train in charge of | 
an artelshchik, The hotel commissionaires 
awaiting the arrival of this train will arrange | 
and interpret; or the luggage may be taken | 
to one of the hotels by the omnibus, and 
thence to the station later; or a bargain may 
be made with cab-drivers to transport the pas- 
sengers and luggage. The traveller should call at | 
the office of the “ Wagon Lita,” in the Strastnoi 
Boulevard, near the station, if his berth has not 
been secured previously. In the six hours at his 
disposal he may take # bath at Sandunkov’s or 
the Central, and dine at Testov’s or the Bolshoi 
Moskovski Traktir, walk or drive through and 
around the Kremlin, make any necessary 
purchases in the New Rows, and reach the Kursk 
Station by 9 p.m. 


The trains on the Siberian route are those of 
the International Wagon-Lits and the Russian 
State Expresses. The former are preferable for 
cleanliness and comfort; the latter are more 
luxurious, but frequently overcrowded with 
luggage. The fares are the same, but the extras 
for food and accommodation are less on the 
Russian cars. 
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The first run is south, past Serpukhov (98 
versta*), to TULA (182 verste), the iron, brass, and 
fire-arms manufacturing centre, with Govern- 
ment Arsenal and some memorials of Colone 
Berdan, the American inventor and manufac- 
turer. HoTgL: London. Good Museum. Niello 
silver-work and jewellery made. 

The country beyond is some of the best-farmed 
in Bussia, with well-to-do homesteads and neat 
thatched cottages ; oak and other large trees take 
the place of the fir and birch of the forest belt. 

760 versts from Moscow is Penza (POPULATION, 


| 79,552), a manufacturing town, celebrated for its 


camel-cloth and other textiles. Horen: Pershin. 
Three railway stations. The Moskovskaia is the 
principal street. Cathedral; School of Design ; 
Museum; Horticultural School. About one 
day’s journey from Moscow. The line runs 
through forest and well-wooded country, with 
cultivated arable land as the Volga is approached. 

(1,129 versts) Samara. POPULATION, 120,000. 
HorTes: Tsentralnaya; Ivanov; de Bussie. 
A thriving town, and a great market for wheat ; 
noted for its mares’ milk and mineral springs. 
On the Volga, near the Khirgiz Steppe. Woodless 
for the most parte Cathedral, fine German 
Church, Granaries, Breweries, and Iron Works. 
Beet-root factory at Timachevo. 

The line now runs across a very fertile plateau 
to the Urals. This region is sparsely populated 
with Bashkirs, Meshcheriaks, Tartare, Teptiars, 
Cheremyses, Chuvashes, Mordvins, Kalmuks, 
Khirgizis, ctc., and other races on the steppe 
fringe south. The villages differ greatly, and the 
various races may be identified at the railway 
stations, always thronged with natives offering 
koumis and local produce. The land is 
honeycombed, having the Permian limestone 
substratum, and sometimes these hollows cave 
in, forming immense depressions, or “funnels” ; 
one may be seen near Voronki, smaller ones 
frequently along the route. The chief crop is 
rye, but wheat is grown. Note the high hurdles, 
which screen the line from drifting snow, and 
extend all across the steppe. 

(1,167 versts) Kinel (Buff.). A branch line runs 
(353 versts) to 

Orenburg. PopuLation, 94,979. HOrEts. 
Capital of a Government, on the border of Europe 


| and Asia, on the River Ural, 600 miles north-east 


A ferst is about two-thirds of a milo. 
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of Astrakhan, a night’s journey from Saméra. 
Governor's Palace ; Cathedral ; Mosque ; Custom 
House; Exchange; Bazaar; a Military School, 
and Museum. Trade with Central Asia. The 
direct telegraph route to Peking, via Semi- 
palatinsk, along a good road and a fertile country, 
is 1,400 miles shorter than round by Kiakhta. 

The line ascends the Urals by very easy gra- 
dients. The scenery improves as the top of the 
watershed is approached, but it is nowhere grand, 
and resembles the Welsh borderland. This section 
is passed at night, 120 miles in 6} hours, to 
(1,617 versts) UFA (POPULATION 65,C0.), thence 
through the iron-mining districts and the South 
Ural gold-mining region. 1,927 versts, Ziatoust 
(POPULATION 21,000). A busy industrial town, 
making knives, tools, weapons. Government 
Arsenal, founded 1811. 28 versts further east 
the Europe-Asia boundary pyramid is passed ; 
there is a short tunnel near Urjumka, and from 
Kropachekovo the best view in the region, with 
a glimpse of Alexander peak, 3,500 feet, then 
down by tortuous valleys to the level of the 
Siberian plateau. 

(2,08) versts) Ohellabinsk (Buffet). HOTEL: 
Kavkaz. POPULATION, 25,505. The frontier 
town and immigrant forwarding station, where 
50,000 to 100,000 Russian immigrants register 
annually, mostly April 15th to June 15th—a 
miserable, desolate Siberian town, with immense | 
immigrant barracks, etc. 

The Trans-Siberian Railway comprises the 
western section to Ob; the Mid-Siberian, Ob to 
Baikal; the Trans-Baikal from the lake to the 
Manchurian frontier; the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way thence to Pogranichnaya (whence a branch 
line of the Ussuri Railway runs to Nikolskoe, on 
the Vladivostok-Khabarovsk line), 3,559 miles in 
Siberia, and 1,442 miles in Manchuria. 

From Cheliabinsk eastward the line traverses 
the Kirghiz, Ishim, and Baraba steppes, a bare 
uninteresting plain, furrowed with old water- 
ways and rivers drying up into chains of lakes*| 
filled with brackish water, and streams at spring 
flood only; for nearly 2,000 versts the line 
levels are 400 to 500 feet above the sea. The 
route is that of an old trade track, and along the 
former south boundary of Russia-in-Asia, but now 
carried to the Pamirs, 1,200 miles further south. 

241 versts from Cheliabinsk is KURGAN 


(Burial! mound), on the Tobol. PETROPAVLOV8K 
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(2,574 versta from Moscow), on the Ishim, 
founded 1752, with a Barter Court, where the 
Cossacks sold their captives as slaves until 1826. 
2,833 versts, OMSK (HOTEL: Saiteev. POPULATION 
90,000), the former capital, on the Irtysh, is 
reached the day after leaving Cheliabinsk. The 
old prison, “The Dead House ” of Dostoievsky, 
is demolished. Steamers (1,143 versts) to 
TOBOLSK (POPULATION, 20,292), fare 8 roubles, 
and up the river to Semipalatinsk, fare 11 roubles, 
whence is a post road to Tashkent. 

The line follows the Om over swampy unin- 
teresting country, with many lakes teeming with 
fish, past Kainsk and Chulym. Gnats and other 
insects are very troublesome in summer. 1,328 
versts, OB, 8 railway settlement. 

On the River Ob there is navigation as far 
as Barnaul (220 versts) and the Altai mining 
district, and 116 versts further is Blisk. Down 
the river is its tributary the Kem, which is con- 
nected by canal with the Kass, a tributary of the 
Yenisei, and thus forms a waterway from Mon- 


| golia via Lake Baikal to within a few miles of the 


Urals—probably the finest inland waterways in 
the world, but part only of the 15,000 miles of 
inland navigation Siberia possesses. 

The Central section of the railway is through 
“ taiga,” or forest, in which are many “ yelans ” 
or clearings. The line winds round spurs of the 
Altai Mountains, and gradually ascends. As in 


| the other sections, it does not connect established 


towns, but serves new settlements. The stations 
are neat, but there is a great sameness about all ; 
the churches, schools, and immigration homes are 
practically of one model, and the people at the 
stations are mostly the families of the railway 
hands. . 

(3,641 versts) TalGA, the junction for (82 versts) 
Tomsk, chief place in West Siberia. POPULATION, 
107,711. Horets: Europa; Bussia. University, 
with good local Mineral and Natural History 
Collections ; Cathedral; Nikolkskaia Church, on 
site of the Convent where Peter II. imprisoned 
his flancée ; Mint ; Church Antiquities ; Siberian 
University, founded 1880. 

The line crosses the watershed of the Ob and 
Yenisei to (4,141 versts) Krasnoyarsk (POPULA- 
Ion, 65,000. HOTELS: Russia; Metropol), a 
town which grew enormously under the influence 
of the Arctic sea-borne trade, killed by the rail- 
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way and the Custom duties. The bridge acroas 
the River Yenisei is over 3,000 feet, with 
approaches ; each of the six spans is supported ; 
between the piers by trestle columns. The | 
country becomes more hilly and the gradients | 
steeper. KANSK, established 1604, is still a! 
miscrable village on the great Moscow post-road, | 
the track of the convicts and exiles, which the j 
line crosses several times between the Taiga and 
Irkutsk. The scenery is still common-place, 
but it is better away from the line ; in the Altai, | 
on the upper waters of the Uda and the Uk, | 
there are cascades, (4,789 versts) TULUN, the | 
nearest station to the River Lena, a ‘trading | 
village, interested’ in forwarding goods to the | 
Vitim gold-fields and the great north land of 
Siberia, 36) versts away is Innokentevskaya, a! 
pilgrimage resort, with Cathedral, and relics of | 
@ pioneer Orthodox Missionary. 


(3,136 versts) Irkutsk, on the Icft bank of the | 
Angara, 62 versts from Lake Baikal. PopULA- 
TION, 108,060. The town is on the opposite | 
bank, facing the outlet of the Irkut, and has | 
wooded hills behind the low-lying central town. | 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST: Cathedral; Churches— 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Lutheran ; 
Museum; Theatre; Gardens. A stockade in} 
1652, it is a good specimen of a Siberian settle- 
ment; there-are many institutions founded by | 
exiles who became rich, but the streets are not, 
paved or lighted; the sidewalks are merely | 
boards on cross-pieces over the open sewers. In 
summer it is almost impassable owing to dust. | 
The police are few, escaped convicts and ticket- 
of-leave criminals many. In Irkutsk, and all 
towns east: of it, the stranger should not walk | 
after dark, if a carriage cannot be got, as 
often the case, the only way ts to tramp noisily 
along the planked walk, To walk in the 
middle of the road is to court attack from the 
garrotters, with which Siberian towns abound. 


The Trans-Siberian Railway runs from Irkutsk 
to BaIKAL (62 versts), thence the line passes 
round the southern extremity of the lake, through 
Tankoi (251 versts) to Mysovaia (305 versts). 


459 versts from Irkutsk.is Verkhne-Udinsk, a 
rising, busy, clean, trading town, with com- 
munications to Mongolia and China. Overland | 
Telegraph to China, Large importa of tea and | 
silk. POPULATION about 8,500. 


| POPULATION, 16,627. 
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The line crosses the Yablonovoi hills, rising 
from 1,781 feet to 3,665 feet in 250 versts. 593 
versts, Petrovskl-Zavod, a settlement made by 
the exiled Dekabrists, who voluntarily chose to 
work the mine, and made a model settlement, 
Picturesquely situated. It is still practically all 
Crown property, and the produce is used for 
railway and other State purposes. Between 
Sokhodno and the Yablonovaya Rump (580 to 
590 versts) is a short tunnel, the second passed 
from Moscow; like a triumphal arch, it is 
inscribed “To the Pacific” on the frieze. The 
express train is allowed 1} hours to make the 
ascent of the ridge, 14 miles. On the east slope 
the line follows the valley of the Ingoda. 


(6,147 versts) Chita. Station (Buffet). The line 
crosses the river to Chita Town, an important 
station. An exile acttlement and Cossack Post. 
Museum. ‘The Damskaya, 
or Ladies’ street, is named after the wives of the 
Dekabrist Princes—Naryshkin, Trubetskoi, Volk- 
honski, and Muraviev—who accompanied their 
husbands into exile. 


100 versts further is Karymskaya, whence the 
old Trans-Siberian route runs on some 265 
versts to Stretensk. 


The line follows the old route to Kitaiski Raz- 
yezd, then turns south across the Ingoda, and 
through hilly Dauria, with its camel-raising 
Buriat Mongols, to Matievskaya, and thence to 
Manchuria on the Chinese frontier. The Chinese 
town of Nagadan is near the frontier, but is 
deserted by Chinese. The line runs on through 
flat or undulating country in the “ black-soil 
belt” to the streams from Lakes Buin and Dalai, 
which feed the Argun (Amur, or “ Black Dragon”) 
river, thence to Khailar or Hailar, the former 
capital of. ast Mongolia. 


(6,774 versts)'Khailar. POPULATION, 3,000 
(Russ.). A settlement and railway depot; 14 
|miles west is the old Mongol city, captured (and 
partly destroyed) by the Russians, August, 1900. 
HOTEL: Morozof’s. Lamaserai, Temple. The 
Mongol village is 2 versts N.W. beyond the old 
walled Chinese town. 


The line begins the ascent of the Khingan 
range. There are Russian immigrant settlements 
and Cossack posts at Jaromte and Yakshi, in the 
Jar valley, where the battle of 1900 was fought ; 
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the line winds through the grazing ground of the ; 
Mongols to Irekte, Mendukhe, and Khingan. ! 
The west slopes are bare-of'trees, and make the | 
coldest region known in the same latitude, edel- | 
weiss and Alpine flora everywhere. Khingan has | 
tuins of a Chinese Temple, and a new Russian 
Church. After passing through a tunnel, the line 
descends to the Yal valley, and runs through | 
swampy, well-wooded, fertile country to the high ; 
plateau of Manchuria; Jalantun, trading centre ; | 
Chingis-Khan, near a rampart of the famous 
Tartar’s kingdom; Khurchika; and Khukhura, ' 
on the west bank of the Nonni, with the road | 
(25 versts) to Old Tsitsikar. Across the Nonni, 
Tsitsikar Station ; ‘the town is 30 versts north; | 
light railway, fare 85. 

The country between the Nonni and Sungari 
traversed by the railway is a high, almost tree- 
less, plateau, cultivated in places only, and | 
consisting of excellent pastures on the Man-! 
churian and Mongolian frontier. iame is! 
plentiful, and the country scarcely settled. 
Cossack posts guard the line. 274 versts E. 
from Tsitsikar the line again crosscs the river, | 
here named the Sungari, to i 


Kharbin (formerly Harbin). HoTrL: Grand. 
Observatory ; Ruins of the Chinese Citadel of | 
Harbilin (7,483 versts from Moscow). 

From Kharbin southward the. trains of the | 
Chinese Eastern Railway run to Chang-chun! 
(222 versts), where the South Manchurian railway 
system is joined, then (283 versts) to 

Mukden. §=PoruLaTion, 200,000. 
Yamato; Astor House. 

The centre of an extensive agricultural country, 
and a veritable relic of “ Old China.” Mukden 
is a walled city, with striking gateways, sur- 
mounted by towers, etc. The great battle of 
March, 1905, took place to the east of the city. | 
Besides being the seat of the Viceregal Govern- | 
ment of the Three Eastern Provinces, it is also! 
the great trading centre of Manchuria. In the: 
apring there is much traffic in furs of all descrip- | 
tions, whilst in autumn it receives cereals, beans | 
in great quantity, hemp, and tobacco. | 


HOTELS : ' 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—The Chan-lan Palace, | 
with collection of Imperial Treasures; the Pei- | 
ting Tombs, tiye miles from the city, within which | 
the founder of the Manchu rule lies buried. 
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Continuing southward, Tashihchiao (147 versts) 
is passed, and after another-224 versts we reach 


Dairen (or Dainy). 


PoPuLaTion, 60,000. 
HOTEL: Yamato. % 


The commercial port of South Manchuria lies 
on the east side of the Liaotung Peninsula. 
During the years of Russian occupation a desolate 
spot, with only a few hamlets, was transformed 
into‘one of the finest towns in the Far East, with 
well-laid tree-shaded roads, public gardens, trams, 
electric light, etc. Extensive wharves and docks, 
regular steamer services to and from all the 
principal ports of China, Japan, and Korea. 
Electric Trams. “ Electric Park.” 


A further run of 56 versts, 14 hours by rail, 
brings us to 


Port Arthur (Ryojun). 
HOTEL: Yamato. 


POPULATION, 19,000. 


Celebrated for its memorable sieges. There 
are good roads, and guides may be obtained to 
it the sites of the principal engagements. At 
Monument Hill is an interesting Museum of Wat 
Souvenirs 


For Pekin (for description see page 373), the 
main line is left at Mukden, and, passing through 
Shanhaikuan and Tientsin (see page 371), the 
Chinese Capital is reached in about 24 hours, the 
distance being 524 miles. A Train de Luxe runs 
once weekly. 


For Japan the main line from Mukden is 
followed through Chikuanshan to Antung ; from 
the adjoining station of New Wiju the Chosen 
railway runs through Seoul to Fusan, whence 
is steamer connection ja Shimonoseki to 
Nagasaki and to Tokio. The Manchuria-Chosen 
express trains run between Chang-chun and 
Fusan three times weekly. 


From Kharbin the former trunk line runs east 
(602 versts) to Pogranichnaya, past Modashi, the 
nearest station to Ningut, and Carrara (a 
mountain of marble), but otherwise the line is 
across swamp,: plain, or through dense forest 
of timber, in a country well stocked with 
game, including the long-haired tiger. From 
Pogranichnaya, the line continues to Ketrizevo 
(626 versts from Kharbin), where it joins the 
line from- Khabarovsk, thence (102 verste) to 
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Viadivestek. POPULATION, 90,000. 


HOTELS.—Grand; Golden Horn. RESTAU- 
Central. Carfé; Egorov. CLUBS : 
; Military; Lyre. 


Fortress, Naval Depot, and Dockyards, on the 
Golden Horn, a land-locked creek in Peter the 
reat Bay, 9,992 versts by the old road from St. 
Petersburg, on the slopes of a hilly promontory, 
the summits of which are fortified. Excursions 
in the neighbourhood almost impossible. Photo- 
graphy forbidden. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Uspenski Cathedral ; | 


Oriental Institute; Admiral’s and Public 
Gardens; Nevelskoi Mon.; Trip round the Bay, 
2} hours, by launch, twice daily; Theatre ; 
Variety Hall; Chinese Theatre ; Corean Village. 

Since Dairen has replaced Vladivostok as the 
chief port of departure for Shanghai, Tientsin, 
and Nagasaki, and since the completion of the 
trunk line to Japan via Antung, its importance 
has much diminished. 

From Vladivostok, “Ruler of the East” 
(founded in 1860), the Siberian system extends 
northwards through Ketrizevo, Yevgenevka, 
Ussuri, Iman, and Bikin to Khabarovsk 
(Khabarovka) (721 versts), its present terminus 
on the Lower Amur. Daily trains in about 35 
hours. From Khabarovsk, down the Amur to 
Nikolaievak, and up stream to Stretensk. The 
military road is impassable for vehicular traffic. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—Lord Charles Beres- 
ford, “The Break-up of China,” 1899; G. H. 
Blakeslee, “China and the Far East,” 1910; 
A. R. Colquhoun, “The Overland to China,” 
1900; Sir Charles Elliott, “‘ Letters from the Far 
East’; J. F. Fraser, “ The Real Siberia,” 1912 ; 
Wirt Gerrare, “ Greater Russia,” 1903; Sir A. 
Hosie, ““ Manchuria,” 1901; H. E. M. James, 
“The Long White Mountain,” 1888 ; G. T. Ladd, 
“In Korea with Marquis Ito,” 1908; Archibald 
Little, “ The Far East,” 1905; G. Lynch, “The 
Path of Empire,” 1903; C. Madrolle, ‘* Guide au 
Chine du Nord,” 1912; W. del Mar, “‘ Around the 
‘World through Japan,” 1903 ; G. M. H. Playfair, 
“ The Cities and Towns of China,” 1910; C. B. 
Rea, “ Railways in China,” 1909; L. L. Seaman, 
“From Tokio through Manchuria with the 
Japanese,” 1905; M. M. Shoemaker, “ The 
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ROUTE 53. 


CHINA. 


The Serica or “ Silk Land " of the ancients, and 
the Cathay of medisval times, bears the present 
official name of Chung Hwa Ming Kwoh or 
“Middle Flowery Republic’ (People’s King- 
|dom). Its 18 provinces, together with ite 
| Mongolian and Tibetan dependencies, have a 
j total AREA of 4,287,000 square miles, with a 
POPULATION astimated :t 421,800,000. The 
estimated foreign population is 153,500, of 
which 79,000 are Japanese, 51,000 Bussians, 
; 10,000 British, and 3,000 Americans. 


China proper has an AREA of 1,532,800 square 
miles, and a somewhat homogeneous Mongoloid 
POPULATION said to exceed 400,000,000. The 
Populations of all the towns not open to 
|foreigners, other than the treaty ports, are 
‘exceedingly uncertain, whereas those of the 
|treaty ports, founded on the testimony of 
| foreign residents, may be taken as approximately 
|eorrect. Some of the Chinese place-names 
| with their English meanings are as follows :— 
| Fu, town of the first class; Chow, Chau, Kow, 
Kau, town of the second class; Hien or Heen, 
| town of the third class. Ho, Kiang, mean river; 
| Keau, mouth; Hoo or Hu, lake; Hai, sea: 
Shan, mountain; Yamen, a mandarin’s office. 
‘China proper is diversified with rich alluvial 
| plains, especially in the great “ Mesopotamia ” 
‘between the Hwang-ho and Yang-tee rivers, 
extensive loess formations in the north, 
| numerous large waterways flowing east to the 
| Pacific, and rugged mountain ranges disposed 
{mainly in the same direction, but with some 
| inland “ Cross Ranges.” The loess deposits are 
jof inexhaustible fertility, and the two main 
j arteries, connected by the Grand Canal (1,400 
miles long), flow through some of the richest 
lands in the world, with boundless resources of 
levery kind, vast coalfields, iron and copper 
ores, Kaolin, lead, tin, and other mincrals. The 
Great Wall, forming the frontier towards 
Mongolia, has a total length of about 2,000 
miles, including loops, and in parts is con- 


Great Siberian Railway,” 1903; B. L. P. Weale, | structed of huge granite blocks, but elsewhere 
“ Manchu and Muscovite,” 1904; H. J. Whigham, | is merely a mud bank 20 feet high, and in places 
“Manchuria and Korea,” 1904. ‘has quite crumbied away. 
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Propucrs.—The tallow, orange, plantain, 
tamarind, and mulberry trees, tea plant, lime, 
citron, lemon, pomegranate, vine, tse-tee (a 
kind of fig), lye-tchee, loungyeu (dragon's eye), 


ti-tei (water chestnut), tsi-chu (varnish tree), | 


camphor tree, bamboo reeds, tie-by-mon (iron- 
wood), cotton, opium, betel, tobacco, beans, bean 
oil, millet, sugar, maize, rice; silk, hides, hair, 


wool, furs; gold, silver, antimony, lead, iron, | 


coal, ete., ete. 


Fauna.—Maral, roe, and musk deer, tigers, | 


buffaloes, boars, bears, camels, wolves, mountain 
sheep, goats, kinki (golden fowl); pheasants, 
and waterfowl in great variety. 

‘Tea.—Red leafed congous shipped at Foochow. 
Black-leaf tea, finest, at Hankow, sec page 370; 
also from Amoy, see page 369. 

As early as 2800 B.C. the Chinese had settled 
near the Yellow River, and were already civilised. 
Until 800 B.c. their history is semi-mythical ; 
but from that date to 221 B.c. it is more reliable. 
In 221 B.C, the Feudal States were united under 
Chin Shi, the first Emperor. This Emperor has 
been execrated because he destroyed all the early 
Chinese literature, except books of divination, 
etc. He was, however, a successful general, and 
a man of progressive ideas, He was the builder 
of the Great Wall. In 206 B.c. the famous Han 
dynasty was established, and from that time 


Chinese history is trustworthy. Chinese historians | 


have been mere chroniclers of events rather than 
recorders of material and moral developments, 
and the task of reducing all the existing materials 
into a real history still remains to be undertaken. 
Of the past fifteen centuries, China has been 
governed by Tartar dynasties for twelve of them, 
and for only 300 years by a Chinese dynasty. 
The past decade has seen more changes in the 
constitution of the nation than many centuries 
of its earlier history, and the Chinese race has 
again asserted its supremacy. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE (1840-1912). 
1840. First Chinese War, the Opium War. 


Terminated in 1842 by the cession of Hong | 


Kong to England, and the opening of the ports 
of Amoy, Foochow, and Shanghai for British 
trade. Indemnity of £5,000,000 sterling paid. 
1860. Second Chinese War, British and French 
troops captured Pekin and burnt the Summer 
Palace. Further ports opened for trade. 
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1876. Signature of the Chefoo Convention, 
regulating the opium trade, ete. J 

1881, Signature of the treaty with Russia, 
similar to the Tien-tain treaty. 

1884. War with France. 

1885. Peace with France, signed at Tien-tsin. 

1886. Revision and extension of the Chefoo 
Convention, regulating the terms of commerce 
with Great Britain. 

1894. War with Japan, resulting in the loss 
of Formosa and the establishment of Korea as 
an independent State. Indemnity, £35,000,000 
| to Japan. Japan also exacted the opening of 
three new treaty ports. 

1896. Li Hung Chang visited Europe; 
returning via the United States. 

1897. The cession of a port to Germany, and 
the occupation of Port Arthur by Russia. 

1898. The Emperor resigned power to the 
Empress Dowager. Manchurian Railway Con- 
cezsion granted to Russia, to whom the Kuan- 
Tung peninsula was leased. 
| 1899. ‘‘ Boxer” insurrection, leading to the 
| siege of the Foreign Legations, and the joint 
| expeditions of American, European, and 
Japanese forces to restore order. (1900.) 

1901. Return of the Chinese Court to Peking 
after the withdrawal of foreign troops. 
| 1902. Commercial treaty with Great Britain. 
Five new treaty ports (Chang-sha, Ngan-king, 
Wan-hsien, Hwei-chow, and Kongmoon) opened. 
| 1903. Commercial treaty with the United 
| States. Mukden and Antung opened. 

1904. Russo-Japanese War began (January), 
| China proclaiming her neutrality. 

| 1906. Representative Government promised 
| by the Throne. 

1908. Dalai Lama received at Pekin by the 
Empress Dowager, and given an annual grant 
of £1,150. Succession of the Emperor Hsuan- 
Tung on the death of his uncle, the Emperor 
Kwang-Han (November). In the same month 
died the Empress Dowager. 

; 1910. Foundation Stone of Hong Kong 
University laid. 

| 1911. National Revolution directed against 
Manchu domination. 

1912. Abdication of Emperor 
and establishment of Republic of 
Death (September) of Sir Robert 
Inspector-General of Maritime Customs. 


(February), 
China. 
Hart, 
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. RULER;-Yuan Shi Kai, President of the 
Republic; Sun Yat Sun, Vice-President. { 
CONSTITUTION.—The Exeeutive is carried out | 
by a Cabinet (at present provisional and; 
experimental merely). There is a National 
Assembly, the members of which are elected | 
by Provincial Assemblies. 
RELIGIONS.—There are three religions, of | 
which Confucianism is that of the literary class. | 
It is really more an ethical code than a religion, | 
for it confines its teaching largely to the social 
relations and to ancestral worship, and is silent 
in regard to the origin and destiny of, mankind, | 
its inception, was a strong plea for 
of life and self-denial, but has | 
degenerated into a system of mere charlatanism | 
and magic, and is extremely polytheistic, ‘These | 
two religions are indigenous, From India the | 
Chinese received Buddhism, but it has been | 
completely modified and corrupted, Most | 
Chinese who are not either Mohammedans or | 
Christians usually follow all three religions, and | 
even in the temples evidences of this strange 
mixture of ideas may be seen, 
COMMERCE.—Imports, 1911, from the United 
ingdom, £12,132,448. Exports, to the United | 
Kingdom, £4,892,000. | 
MoNEY.—C»pper cash, about 35 to a penny, | 
are still widely in use outside the great | 
cities; but cents, 100 to a dollar (yuan), have | 
been introduced: 10, 25, 50 cents silver; 5, 1, ! 
copper. 
The best time for visiting Shanghai, 
the Yangtsze, and North China is during the, 
Spring and Autumn, October being considered | 
the best month for Peking. -For Hong Kong, 


Canton, and the South, the best season is from * 


November to May. | 

RAILWAYS.—The conclusion of the Russo- ; 
Japan War marked a great impetus in the | 
development of Chinese railways. Within three | 
years ofthe signing of peace, three important | 
railways were begun and completed—the Canton- | 
Kowloon (Hong Kong) line, Tientsin-Yangtsze | 
line, and the Shanghai-Hangchow-Ningpo line. | 
In 1905, the Pekin-Hankow section (754 miles), | 
of the great trunk line from Pekin to Canton, , 
was opened for traffic, and the continuation of 
this line to Canton is now (1913) under con- | 
struction, The Chinese railway system consists 
ot “lines more or less parallel running roughly | 
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north and south, linked by cross-lines with coast 
Ports, or abutting on navigable rivers.” In the 
construction of the trunk line from Pekin to 
Canton (Hong Kong) this principle is closely 
followed. Then, running cast and .west, is the 
railway planned to run from. Hankow to 
Szechuen. Communication with the European 
system is afforded by the Manchuria-Siberia 
main line. There is a railway (German con- 
cession) from the port of Kiao-Chow to Chinan-fu, 
and it is intended to extend this line to Cheng- 
ting-fu, where it joins the main Lu-Han Bailway. 
Another trink railway in construction follows, 
for the most part, the route of the Grand Canal. 
It takes in the cities of Tientsin, Soochow, 
Chin-kiang, Nanking, Shanghai, Hangchow, and 
Ning-Po. The southern section was opened for 
traffic in 1909. A line has also been surveyed 
from Kiu-Kiang, on the Yangtsze, which will cut 
through the heart of the rich province of Kiang-si, 
and join the Canton-Hankow line in construction 
at Shao-Chow. The first section of this line was 
completed in 1910. In 1912 the railway mileage 


| (excluding Russian and Japanese lines in Man- 


churia) was about 5,800 miles, while 2,200 miles 
of trunk lines were under construction. 

Protestant Missions in China were begun in 
the year 1807 by Robert Morrison, of the 
London Missionary Society. The year 1911 
was one of the most momentous in the history 
of those missions, being marked by the advance 
to positions of considerable influence of many 
leading Chinese Christians, and by the Edict 
of Toleration, which was one of the first acts 
to be promulgated by the newly-formed 
Republican Government. Christianity has 
never stood in so favourable a position in 
China as it does to-day. 

The statistics of Protestant Missions show 
that, in 1910, 5,144 foreign missionaries, men 
and women, were at work in China, together 
with a Chinese staff of 15,501 Christian workers. 
These were located in 925 head stations, and 
ministered to 3,897 congregations. In Christian 
Mission Schools, 31,384 scholars were enrolled; 
and 1,272,656 patients were treated in 235 
Christian hospitals. Of this number, 50,146 
were in-patients. 

The 324,890 Christians connected with the 
Missions of Protestantism in China contributed 
the sum of .320,900, Mexican dollars (£35,010) 
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to the support of Christian work in 1910. With, 
the Revolution, and the establishment of the | 
Chinese Republic, there has been evidenced a 
great increase in the desire for self-government 
and self-support on the part of many Chinese | 
Churches. Numerous Christian congregations | 
are to be found in all the leading centres of | 
Chinese life, and travellers will find it easy to 
get into touch with the various branches of | 
missionary enterprise in China—evangelistic, 
educational, and medical—at any of the foreign 
treaty ports of the country. 


EUROPEAN MODE OF LIFE IN CHINA. 
Bath and coffee or tea at 


Ride or, drive until breakfast . 8 
Business hours ............10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
‘Tiffin (luncheon) at ¥ PS er. 
Drive. 5to7 , | 
Dinner . 7to8, i 
DRINKABLES.—As in England. The natives | 


usually drink hot samshu (rice spirit) or tea, 
scented with chulan seed or rose leaves. 


The domestic economy of the English house- 
hold in China very closely resembles that which 
would be adopted in the Presidencies of India. 
A much smaller domestic staff is required than | 
in India, say five or six men in all. They are | 
generally trustworthy, but expect to squeeze a 
profit for themselves on what passes through 
their hands. The ability to manage Chinese | 
servants is a faculty not possessed by everyone, 
hence the varying characters given of them by 
European residents. Respectfulness must be 
strictly insisted on. 


LANGUAGE.—Chinese: The written language 
differs very. considerably from the spoken, and 
is understood. all over China and in Japan, as 
well as in Korea and Tong King. Although each 
place has its own particular sounds for the 
characters, the idea conveyed by the form is 
invariably the same. There are more than fifty 
thousand of these chasacters, but only 7,000 to! 
8,000 are in actual, constant use. The earliest 
written signs were pictorial, and represented 
objects; later, these primitive hieroglyphics | 
were combined to convey ideas; these more | 
complex ideographs were next combined to! 
convey further ideas ; then it was found possible | 
to express opposite ideas by writing the same 


| stood. 
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character inverscly, as—e.g., up and down, right 
and left; metaphorical ideas were attached to 
certain existing characters, and others were 
invented of the same kind ; lastly, a very large 
class of characters has been formed by combining 
an existing radical (or root) character, denoting 
the class of object or idea indicated, and a 
phonetic, ete. 

Many Chinese characters have the same sound ; 
indeed, there are only about 500 sounds to 
express all the characters in the language. This 


| insufficiency has been largely overcome (1) by a 


system of aspirates; (2) by tonal distinctions, 
or inflexions of the voice. The sound “ t'ien 
is pronounced in five different ways in North 
China, and may be pronounced in eight, or 
even more, ways in the south.” Each inflexion 
conveys a distinct meaning, and mistakes are 
not often made by natives. It requires much 
care and attention on the part of a forcign 
student of Chinese to acquire correctly the tones 
and aspirates, otherwise he will not be under- 
For example, the character “ t'ien”* 
means, when pronounced in the high tone, 
heaven ; in the low tone, a field. The Mandarin 
form of Chinese is spoken by about two-thirds 
of the population, but there are many dialects 
as well. Some of these dialects approximate very 
nearly to the Mandarin, and the changes are 
well defined. Others, again, are go different 
that a Cantonese and a Chinese from Shantung 
would not understand one another in speaking, 
though they could always communicate in 
writing. Many travellers and European residents 
in China use “ pidjin” English, a strange 
combination of English, Portuguese, and Chinese 
words, put together into short sentences, 
according to Chinese idiom. “ Pidjin” is a 
corruption of “ business.” The use of this 
mongrel and unsatisfactory medium of com- 
munication is being replaced by ordinary 
English, which is taught in all the best schools, 
especially mission schools. English has also been 
adopted as the official language for military and 
naval purposes, and for scientific and technical 
education, Many standard English, German, 
and French works are now being translated into 
Chinese, and many new characters are being 
invented, and new equivalents found, to express 
scientific and other ideas hitherto unknown to 
the people of China. 
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The Crewn Celony of Hong Kong consists of 
an island between lat. 22° 9’ and 22° 1’ N., long. 
114° 5’ and 114° 18’ E., ceded in 1841; and the 
Kowloon Peninsula (on the mainland), which 
was ceded in 1860; and additional territory was 
leased for 99 years to Great Britain in 1898, 
the whole occupying an AREA of 390 square 
miles, with a POPULATION of 457,000. 

Hong Kong is the chief centre for British 
commerce in China, and the most important 
military and naval station in the Far East. It 
is also the principal port of the British Empire, 
the tonnage entered for 1911 being more than 
double that of the port of London and nearly 
two-and-a-half times more than that of Liverpool. 

AREA of Hong Kong, 30 square miles. 

Capital, Victoria, founded in 1842, on the 
| north side, opposite the mainland. It occupies 
ja lovely situation, rising from the sea-level to 
| the summit of a hill 2,000 feet in height, with 

which it is connected by a tramway, and com- 
manding fine views over land and sea. On the 
upper levels are the houses of the richest 
merchants; on the lower levels the business 
quarter covers three to four miles, and contains 
many fine buildings. The chief thoroughfares 
are Queen’s Road, Des Voeux Road, The Praya 
; Connaught, and Richmond Roads, and the town 
is being constantly extended. POPULATION 
| (1910), 219,775. 

| Horgis.—Hong 
Windsor ; Peak. a 

GOVERNOR.—Sir Henry May, K.C.M.G. 

UNITED STATES CONSUL-GENERAL.—G. E. 
Anderson. 

CONVEYANCES.—The usual conveyances are 
sedan chairs (10 cents half an hour), or Jin- 
rikishas (on the lower levels only), 5 cents a 
short run; tips, of course, are expected. Funi- 
cular rail to the Gap. Steamers every morning 
to Canton and Macao. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Victoria Peak, 
1,842 feet high; Government House (on the 
hill); Supreme Court; Public Offices; City 
Hall and Museum (the best building here); 
‘Esplanade ;-.also several Colleges and two 


Kong; New Victoria; 
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Cathedrals; Sikh Temple; Pawnshops; Native 
Theatres; Happy Valley (the Racecourse) ; 
the Ly-ee-Moon Passage (at the entrance of 
Hong Kong); Granite Rocks, near the sea; 
Waterfalls, etc. There are statues of Queen 
Victoria, the Duke of Connaught, and Sir 
Arthur Kennedy. The Chinese villages best 
worth visiting are Wong-mai-chung, Tytam 
Tuk, Sheko, Tai-hang, and Tai-wan. 

CLuBs.—The Hong Kong, at which travellers 
can reside, if elected by the members. German, 
built 1872, in the Gothic style; “Odd 
Volumes”; City; Sporting; Ladies’, and 
others. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—“ Directory of China | 


and Japan.” See also E. J. Kitel’s “ Europe 
in China: a History of Hong Kong”; W. 
Legge’s “ Guide to Hong Kong.” 
Co1ns.—Hong Kong and Mexican dollars, 
worth Is. 11d. to 2s.; (4s. nominal). A Tael 
of fine silver (value about 2s. 7d.) is worth from 
1,200 to 1,650 cash. Silver Ingots are used as 


money, and weigh half » Tael to 100 Taels : 


(best). Broken silver, chiefly Mexican dollars, 
is much used as a medium of exchange, and is 
weighed. Gold is sold as merchandise in ingots, 
called ‘‘ Shoes of Gold,” of 10 Taels each. The 
Banks issue notes payable at place of issue, 


which should not be taken to Singapore or | 


Shanghai. 
CLIMATE.—Thermometer ranges between a 
daily average of 40° and 93°. Cool weather lasts 


five months. It is unhealthy in the rains, 
chiefly from end of May to September. July 
and August are the hottest months. The 


changes of temperature are trying to Europeans. 

THu Cost OF RESIDENCE IN Hone Kone is 
said to be low. In the hot season people 
live in bungalows, at the Peak, where quite 
@ town has sprung up, connected with the 
city by the funicular rail to “ The Gap.” Here 
are the Peak Hotel, 1,400 feet above sea; a 
sanatorium, etc. 

The Peak, though 0 striking an object from 
the sea, unfortunately shuts out the south-west 
breeze and the cool air during six months of 
the hot season. At such times fever becomes 
rather prevalent. This drawback might have 


beon obviated, It is said, had due forethought | 


been exercised in fixing the position of Victoria 
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on the proper side of the island in the’ first in- 
| stance, the port being the chief recommendation 
as it now stands, Much has been done of late 
| years to alleviate the inconvenience by extensive 
| planting of fir trees. 


Victoria, with its granite-built verandah 
houses, is four miles in extent There are many 
English, American, and German houses of 
| business. Most of the Chinese pursue their 
| callings in the open streets. Passing along 
Queen’s Road, which runs from end to end, the 
| visitor is struck with the number of Chinese 
shops on either hand, filled with the most curious 
articles of the East—China crapes, porcelain 
‘vases, camphor-wood boxes (good against moths), 
lacquered furniture of all descriptions, bath- 
room slippers of grass, horn riding sticks—and 
| also with the large amount of foreign goods for 
sale in China Town. 

Kowloon, on the main land, is served by 
| steam ferry; it has a fine Bund, Indian village, 
| and Mosque. 


Excursion To Macao, a Portuguese settle- 
| ment, 40 miles south, across the river's mouth. 
| palatial steamers, daily, in three hours. AREA, 
‘5 square miles; POPULATION (estimated), 
| 80,000; 4,000 Portuguese, 75,000 Chinese. 
| H.B.M. Vice-ConsuLaTE. Boa Vista Hotel, 
also Hing Kee’s. This decaying old place offers 
;® strange contrast to the energy displayed 
| around it. It stands on a peninsula of Heong- 
ishan island. Here are the Governor's House, 
| on the Praya Grande ; Senate House, Bartacks, 
| Gardens, and Gambling Halls, Macao being 
j the Monte Carlo of the Far East. Other objects 
| of interest include the forts Bom Parlo, Francisco, 
and Guia-Monanka Russa; Bathing Beach 
|t Areira Preta; Flora Gardens; and Yo-mak 
hot springs, 16 miles by launch. Several 
Churches; Convents; Theatre; and College. 
Camoens was here in banishment, and composed 
most of his “ Lusiad’”’; his garden, “ Gruta de 
Camoens,” is shown. Lighthouse, Pagoda, and 
Bar Fort. 

The RaILWay from KOWLOON to CANTON was 
opened towards the end of 1911, but the 
traveller may make the journey also in a 
comfortable steamer, or, if in search of an 
experience, ina junk; and although the society 
i will not. be select, still he will find much to 
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interest ‘and amuse him. The Chinese on board | 


generally play at dominoes; smoke, chat, play 
on an instrument of three strings, called 
mandolin, the melody of which is anything but 
pleasant, and drink tea out of little saucers 
without any sugar. The Chinese women amuse 
themselves by smoking out of pipes with very 
small bowls. It is customary in China to use 
little pillows of bamboo and leather; they are 
hollowed in the centre, about 8 inches high, and 
1 to 3-feet long, and are not so uncomfortable 
as might at first be imagined. 


The Canton River is about 8 miles broad at a 
short distance from where it enters into the sea. 
The country is beautiful and animated. Near 
Honam (Whampoa) the stream divides into 
several branches, and that on which the traveller 
sails up to Canton is called the Pearl Stream. 
Here a Pagoda, 200 feet high, is first sighted, 
picturesquely situated, and entwined with 
verdant foliage. On account of the shallowness 
of the Pearl Stream, all vessels of light draught 
have to anchor at Hoang-pu (Whampoa), 
8 miles below Canton, and larger vessels much 
farther down. There are docks here. For miles 
below Canton the villages are thickly scattered 
about, but are chiefly composed of miserable 
huts, built on piles driven into the bed of the 
river. 

Canton. Steamers daily, 95 miles, to Shamecn, 
on the eastern bank of the river. 

POPULATION, estimated at over 1,250,000. 
As regards the population, it may be remarked 
that the wives and families of most of the working 
class live in the neighbouring villages. In the 
city itself the males are twice as numerous as the 
females. 

HOorTEL.—Victoria, at Shameen. 


H.B.M. CONSUL-GENERAL.—J. W. Jamieson, 
Esq., C.M.G. 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE. 

CoNVEYANCES.—Scdans, with two or four 
bearers, nominal charge half-dollar per day, 
usual charge is double. 


Srgamers to Hong Kong, and 


Shanghai. 


JuNKs to all parts of China and the Straits, 
but not:usually patronised by Europeans. 


Macao, 
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The streets of Canton are narrow, but regular, 
paved with granite blocks, and: full of good 
shops, with a prosperous look about them, and 
very clean, having electric light and all modern 
! conveniences. 

A RatLway is under construction from 
Canton to Hankow, to link up the Hankow- 
Peking Railway, which was opened for traffic 
jin 1905. 
| PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Walls, Gates, 
| Barracks, Governor’s House, Flower Boats, 
Junks, Dwelling Boats. Exchange and Tea 
, Factories (Hongs), on Respondentia Walk ; 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, Quays, and Ware- 
houses in the Foreign Settlement, called 
| Shameen, an island } mile long by } mile broad, 
| with good houses and gardens, joined by two 
| bridges to the city. Lace, silk, and cotton 
| factories; painters, carvers (in ivory, wood, 
‘and tortoiseshell), and rice paper workshops ; 
| workshops for jade-stone rings, bracelets, vases, 
| for ivory-turning, lacquer-ware, horn lanterns, 
| time-sticks, water-clocks, gold-beating, gold and 
‘silver enamel, and sandal wood. Flour mills ; 
Custom House; tea and opium saloons. The 
Temple of Honam, supposed to be the finest in 
| China, with its gardens, in the kitchen depart- 
| ment of which there is a Columbarium like one 
at Pompeii, with the calcined bones of priests. 
Dwelling of the Sacred Pigs and Poultry, kept till 
they die of old age. Bronze Mausoleum. Temple 
of the Five Hundred Wise Men (or genii)—one 
being a statue of Marco Polo, and another of St. 


Genii, of Wisdom, of Longevity (ruined in an 
insurrection); ancient Mohammedan Minaret. 
Pawnbrokers’ Stores, of brick. The Cemetery, 
on White Cloud Hill, a place walled round, 
and full of coffins of mandarins, etc., waiting 


‘for a lucky day to be transported elsewhere, 


| known as the City of the Dead. Examination 
| Hall (no longer used). In the neighbourhood 
lare two villages, called the Old Men’s and 
| Old Women’s Villages; Temple of Chu Shing, 
a physician ; Buddhist Monastéry and Nunnery ; 
‘Water Clock, 800 years old, in the Temple on 
| the Hille; Tea Factories at Fu-shan; Bogue Fort 
| and Dutch Folly in the river. Fa-ti flower gardens. 
! Other excursions are to the Five-storey 
; Pagoda, for lunch; - the Flowery’ Pagoda; 
‘Green -Tca Merchants’ Guild; ‘the’ Arsenal, 


Francis Xavier. Yeh’s Temple ; Temples of Five , 


ae 


“ 


ee 
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Cathedral, and the Mint. A guide will be 
found at the hotel ; chairs and bearers necessary ;: 
hotel provides lunch baskets. 

The massive Walls have a wide promenade on 
the summit behind the embrasures. The gates 
are shut at night. Five Temples (Yey-choou- 
ming), built by Yeh, command a superb view of 
the town. 

The scene on the crowded river is exceedingly 
animating and amusing. There may be’ seen 
numerous sampans made of three planks ; junks 
of immense size (from 500 to 1,600 tons burden), 
most curiously shaped, having poops that 
hang over the water, ornamented with large 
windows, extensive galleries, and covered in with 
roofs, like houses. ‘s 

“ Flower Boats ” are also a prominent feature, 
with their galleries decorated with flowers, 
twined into grotesque devices; each contains 
a large apartment and several cabinets. The 
walls are hung with mirrors and silk drapery, 
and, suspended from the centre of the vessels, 
are glass chandeliers and coloured paper lanterns, 
little bouquets of fragrant flowers being hung 
in little ornamental baskets between them, 
which gives each boat a pleasant, fairy-like 
a@ppearance. These boats are stationary, and are 
used by the rich Chinese for giving dinners, and 
as places of amusement, both by day and night, 
plays, ballets, and conjuring tricks being 
performed on board of them; but no females 
(except those of a questionable class, who 
frequent them) are to be seen there. 

China Coast Towns.—From Hong Kong, 
steamers start tolerably regularly for the coast 
ports of China; the first port reached being 
Swatow, a treaty port, salubrious but dirty, 
765 miles from Shanghai. Itis the port of Cha’o- 
chow-fu, 35 miles, and for San-ho-pa, 40 miles 
distant. POPULATION, 90,000. Bank; Seamen's 
Hospital. It is on the River Han, near “ Cape 
of Good Hope” and Pagoda Hill, facing 
Formosa. Imports and exports amounted to 
3 millions in 1904. Thence to the 

Island of Amoy, 280 miles from Hong Kong, 
590 miles from Shanghai, situated on Hai-mun 
Island, at the mouth of the Pei-chi or White 
Dragon River. Taken by the English, 1841, and 
now a Treaty Port. Most of the foreigners live 
3 miles away on the ieland of Kulangsu. 

S 
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POPULATION, 120,000. 
miles, with a granite soil. 
about 2 millions sterling. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Fortifications ; 
Docks; Governor's Residence; Warehouses ; 
Foundling Hospital ; the Lace, Artificial Flower, 
Porcelain, and Silk Factories; Bazaars; Painters’ 
and Turners’ Workshops; Tea Factory and 
Pagodas. Masonic Hall at Kulangsu. 

The Strait of Fokien divides the mainiand from 
Formosa, an island, 250 miles long (POPULATION 
(1911), 3,392,063), now’belonging to Japan. The 
Lu-Chu Islands stretch between Formosa and 
Japan. 

From Amoy, the next Treaty Port on the coast 


Cireumference, 35 
Importe and exports 


is Foechew, or Fu-chow-fu. POPULATION, 
650,000. HorgL: Foochow. CLUBS: Cosmo- 
politan; Foochow. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


ConsuLs. Capital of Fokien province, a tine 
spot on the beautiful river Min, about 34 miles 
from its mouth ; past the anchorage at Pagoda 
Island, 9 miles below. Foochow is a large tea 
mart, and has a Chinese arsenal and dockyard, 
worked in. the European style; warehouses 
and silk shops; old Consulate, in Wushihshan 
quarter; a club; and two hospitals. An old 
stone bridge crosses the river. See the Mamoy 
arsenal, the two old Pagodas, and visit the hot 
springs. The wall is worth noticing. 


Ride out to Little Wood. Up the river are the 
Pacling ‘Tea Plantations, and Yuan-fu Monastery 
on a hill 2,500 feet high, among some of the 
prettiest scenery in the world, also the Moon 
Temple and the Kushan Monastery. 


Chusan Islands are at the south corner of 
Hang-chow Bay, where is the decaying city and 
treaty port of Ningpo, which was occupied by 
the Taepings, 1861. POPULATION, about 450,000. 
It has a Horet. A Portuguese Settlement in 
1522; 800 foreigners massacred in 1542. See 
the Heavenly Pagoda, over 1,000 years old. 
Steamer to Shanghai, 125 miles. 


Shanghal. POPULATION, about 700,000, of 
whom some 120,000 live in the foreign settle- 
ments; there are about 10,000 foreign residenta. 


Horsis.—Astor House; Colonies; Metropole; 


Burlington ; Continental; Kalee. Missionary 
Boarding House, Edward Evans, Proprietor. 
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British Post Orrice. There are also Ameri- 
can, French, German, and Japanese Post Offices 
and Customs Houses. 

CLUBS. — Shanghai ; 
Cricket ; Race; Yacht. 


RalLway to Nanking (160 miles). 


CONVEYANCES.—Trams, Taxis, Phaetons, and 
Jinrikshas. 


Posirion.—About 13 miles from the mouth of 
the Whangpoo River, and 70 miles from that of 
the great Yang-tse-Kiang, in lat. 31° 22’ N., 
long. 120° 40’ E.; 520 ‘miles from Amoy, 870 
miles from Hong Kong, within moated walls, 
20 feet high, lying on the edge of a great plain. 
It consists of the Native City; the French con- 
cession, adjoining; the International concession, 
formerly the British Municipality; and Hongkew, 
formerly the American concession; with large 
works also at Pootung on the other side of 
the river. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Governor’s House ; 
‘Tea Factories; English Cemetery, and Pillar 
to the Officers who fell in the Taeping War; 
also Public Tea Gardens in the city; the Public 
Recreation Gardens; the Bubbling Well, on 
the Drive, past the Racecourse. Trinity 
Cathedral, a handsome pile, designed by Sir 
G. Scott, for £30,000, raised entirely among the 
community; Roman Catholic Cathedral and 
Church; St. John’s American College and 
Hospital; Mohammedan Mosque. 


Shanghai is the largest of the Treaty Ports, and 
by far the most important settlement in China. 
It was opened in 1846, when there was scarcely 
a house to be seen. A considerable foreign town 
is now existing, with a large Chinese popu- 
lation, and numerous cotton and silk factories. 
Commanding the great Yang-tse-Kiang, upon a 
tributary of which, the Hwang-po, it stands, it 
is the principal shipping port of the silk and tea 
districts. There are four docks, and much ship- 
building. 

Shanghai is lighted, drained, and ordered 
by the Foreign Municipal Council, elected 
annually. The Europeans maintain a Volunteer 
Defence Force, Fire Brigade, Police Force, Hos- 
pital, and Library. There are English, American, 
and French settlements, of which the English 
ig the central and most extensive. The town 


German; Customs ; 
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has a good appearance from the river. The 
broad road, 3 miles long, running along the bank, 
is called the Bund, and is lined by very fine 
buildings belonging to banking and other 
companies, and the fine new Customs Depart- 
ment. There is a small well-kept public garden 
on the Bund. About a mile from the Bund is 
& good racecourse, with a cricket ground in the 
centre. Beyond this, on the road to the Bubbling 
Well, are many fine villa residences of the 
merchants. The country around consists of flat 
rice-flelds. On the opposite side of the river is 
Pootung, with a seamen’s church, several 


foundries, etc. Good shooting to be had in the 
winter season, including deer, wild boar, 
pheasants, snipe, teal, hare, duck. Here is also 


& Chinese Arsenal, worked by foreigners (from 
which several gunboats have been launched), 
with powder factories. 

Hankow is a treaty port on the Yang-tee-Kiang, 
over 600 miles from its mouth. There are two 
British steamship and other services from Shan- 
ghai to Hankow. It has a considerable European 
settlement, and has a large tea trade, being near 
the centre of the district. The European houses 
border the fine stone-faced Bund. CLUBS: Han- 
kow; Race. HorTgzL: Terminus. Five banks. 
BRITISH and AMERICAN CONSULS. POPULATION, 
900,000 (including Wu-Chang Fu and Han- 
yang Fu.) 

There is a weekly service of trains on the 
Kinhan Railway, between Hankow and Pekin. 
Trains (at present) leave Hankow on Friday 
morning, and reach Pekin on Saturday afternoon. 
In the reverse direction the trains leave Pekin on 
Tuesday morning, and arrive at Hankow on 
Wednesday afternoon. : 

Horgeis.—Wagon-lits and Hankow. 

From SHANGHAI to TsIN@TaU (Kiaochow) 
(840 miles, time 36 hours) by the North German 
Lloyd line of steamers in connection with the 
sailings from Europe. Hotes: Prinz Heinrich ; 
Strand. Railway to Tsinanfu (in about twelve 
hours), to Chefeo (500 miles, in 48 hours; or 
from Tientsin, 80 miles), in the beautiful Bay of 
Yen Tai, on the north side of Shantung penin- 
sula, which, when approached from the sea, 
appears to be surrounded by high and precipitous 
rocks. The bay is 9 miles long and 16 wide, 
5 fathoms deep, land-locked at every quarter, is 
entirely freg from shoals, has excellent anchorage, 
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and can be entered at all times, there being 
abundance of water. POPULATION of Yen-Tai, of 
which Chefoo is really only the harbour, 75,000. 
It is a health resort for Shanghai, Peking, etc. 


Hore1s.—Chefoo Family; Sea View; Beach ; 
Glenvue, etc. 


The best point of view is the Height, which 
commands a fine sweep, 30 miles in extent, 
having an extensive plain in front, the sea on one 
side, and a noble hilly range on the other. There 
are a couple of miles of sandy beach. 


ComMERCE.—Trade is declining. Formerly 
much was done with Port Arthur, Dalny, and 
Korea. Is still the centre of tussore silk industry ; 
ships farm and garden produce to the northern 
ports ; and has an immense trade in fish. Ships 
which can cross the Taku Bar can navigate the 
Pei-ho to Tientsin. As there have been “ cuts” 
to shorten the river, the distance from Taku to 
Tientsin is now about 50 miles. 

Chinwangtao, an ice-free port, is practically the 
property of the Chinese Engineering and Mining 
Co., of Tongshau; it is used in winter instead 
of Newchwang. 


Tlentsin. POPULATION (estimated), 1,000,000. 

HoTets.— Astor House; Imperial; Paix; 
Queen's. 

CONVEYANCES.—Electric Trams, Motors, Rick- 
shaws, and Carriages. 

CUREENOY.—Mexican dollars rated at 1,100 to 
1,500 cash; also cents, 100 to the dollar. 

Tientain was formerly a dirty place, 80 miles 
from Pekin, on the Grand Canal, where the latter 

“runs into the River Pei-ho. It owed ite im- 

portance to its position upon the Canal, along 
which for centuries the tribute from the Southern 
Provinces was carried to Pekin. It was opened 
to British trade after the war of 1860, and is 
now a railway centre of some importance, oniy 
a few hours’ journey by rail from the capital, 
from which there is a weekly train-de-luxe in 
connection ‘with the Trans-Siberian route (see 
Route 52). Since 1900 Tientain has become one 
of the most modern of Chinese cities, and a great 
educational centre, many of the old temples 
having been converted into schools and colleges. 
The North China Imperial University has o college 
both at Pekin and here, and there are many 
other schools and-colleges, with foreign professors. 
After the Boxer rising the city experienced a sort 
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of renaissance—the walls were levelled and con- 
verted into promenades, planted with trees, and 
lighted with electricity. The Foreign Con- 
cessions—which formerly included only Britain, 
Germany, and France—were extended to 
Belgium, Russia, Austria, Italy, and Japan. 
The native city was practically rebuilt, and an 
extensive system of electric tramways was laid 
down. A favourite street with strangers is the 
street of ‘‘ Everlasting Prosperity,” where the 
outdoor life of the interior of China may be seen 
in full swing. Notice the numerous tea-shops, 
supplied with sundry large brass kettles, each 
having a spout ornamented with a brass butterfly 
with extended wings. These shops have many 
votaries, who sip their refreshing beverage well 
brewed, weak, and sugarless. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Temple of Hai- 
kwan-ssu: this is the place where the Tientsin 
Treaty was signed by Lord Elgin, in 1860, at 
the conclusion of the War; Gordon Hall, in 
memory of General Gordon, containing municipal 
offices and a public library; Li-Hung-Chang 
Memorial Temple, erected in commemoration of 
the statesman whose name it bears, and whose 
official residence for many years was in the town ; 
the grounds are extensive and picturesque. In 
the grounds of the Victoria Park, adjoining the 
Gordon Hall, is the bell which was presented to 
the late Viceroy by Krupps, the great cannon 
manufacturing firm. There is a racecourse, and 
native theatres are to be found in the Foreign 
Concessions. 

Tientsin is chiefly a distributing centre, as 
the manufactures of the place are of comparative 
unimportance. As is usual, it contains numerous 
pawnbrokers, of whom thers are three classes, who 
do an enormous business. First, the Tai-teong, 
companies licensed by the Government to receive 
all kinds of property, and who charge from 2 per 
cent. to 3 per cent. interest per month. Their 
buildings are lofty, and almost fireproof. Next, 
the Kwashuee, who lend sums from 14 dollars 
upwards, at 20 per cent. to 80 per cent. per 
annum interest. Finally, a third class, who take 
less valuable goods, and charge exorbitant 
interest, which has to be paid punctually at 
short intervals, failing which the goods are sold. 
One of the most interesting excursions from 
Tientain is to Kinfao, the burial-place ot 
Confucius, who lived 551-478 B.0. 
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The head of the clan of the great Kungfutse 
(whose name was Latinised into Confucius by 
early writers) ranks high among the nobles of 
the land. The probable number of descendants 
from the original Kungfutee is roughly estimated 
at 20,000. Some of these are in official positions, 
some are small landholders, and some are even 
chair coolies, or in equally obscure employments. 

In the centre of the city is a large space of 
ground, walled in, containing temples, dedicated 
to the great lawgiver and philosopher; a large 
library, from which all the books have been 
removed; and‘a great number of genealogical 
tablets in stone. The tablets, which are of great 
antiquity, stand mostly in smooth turf, under the 
shade of cypress trees. 

The principal temple is 100 paces square, and 
of considerable beauty. The ceilings are prettily 
painted, and the stone columns supporting the 
eaves of the wide-spreading roof are in extremely 
high relief, serpents and dragons being 
represented as entwined round the pillars. 

In the same city are temples to Zeng, or 
Cheng, and Meng, whose names are better known 
as Zentius and Mencius, both either pupils or 
followers of Confucius. In the ground dedicated 
to Zeng are some extremely fine specimens of | 
the Lebanon cedar tree, to which a fabulous age | 
is ascribed. 

Outside the city is the large burial ground of | 
the Kung family, approached through ai? avenue 
of cypress, and enclosed by a high wall. Inside | 
this are graves innumerable, and almost in the | 
centre is the large Mound of Confucius, under 
which repose the remains of the greatest man | 
China ever produced. This mound is repaired | 
once in three years, with earth taken from a/ 
sacred place. Inside the entrance, and on the | 
left-hand side, the guide draws your attention 
to the decaying trunk of a tree, said to have 
been planted by Confucius; also a Tea Tree, | 
planted in the first years of the Ming dynasty. 

Close by there is a small temple, containing a 
slab of black marble, on which is a fac-simile of 
what the old tree was like several years ago. 
There are several handsome temples and tombs 
in the vicinity of Kinfao, one tomb being in the 
shape of a pyramid, 80 feet high, faced with 
stone, and surmounted by a small temple. This 
is in remembrance of one of their earliest kings, 
and is of very high antiquity. 
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Tsinantu, about 100 miles from Kinfao, is the 
central and largest city in Shangtang. Being 
easy of access from ita central position, 
standing well protected by high walls and deep 
ditches, in the midst of an extensive plain, 
remote from rebels and disturbances, it is not 
only the largest, but the richest city in this 
province. The inns are large and comfortable ; 
the shops well furnished. The market is well 


{supplied with pheasants, partridges, venison, 


fish, mutton, vegetables, the shangyang, or 
mountain sheep, teal, duck, poultry, in fact 
with all that can be wished for, and at moderate 
prices, 

The inhabitants are well-behaved and civil to 
strangers. There are as usual large kitchen 
gardens, in beautiful order, and a large place 
for breeding and keeping fish, 


NORTH CHINA. 

HINTS FOR TRAVEL IN THE INTERIOR.—It is 
necessary to get a passport from the Chinese 
authorities through the English Consul, and to 
provide yourself with “cards ”—i.e., slips of 
pink paper, with your name and rank written 
thereon in Chinese. 

If travelling in the winter, take rough, warm 
clothing; also blankets and wadded quilts. A 


| pair of easy-fitting long waterproof boots are 


useful. 

In the way of provisions, very little is 
necessary: say, 4 small quantity of spirits, some 
ham, biscuits, and a dozen or two tins of pre- 
served meats, fish, and milk. 

These provisions are carried in case of arriving 
at some village where, as not infrequently 
happens, one cannot get anything but rice and 
pickled cabbage, @ Ja Chinotse. 

Take the new-minted Chinese coins, Mexican 
dollars, or small ingots of pure silver, with a list 
of their weight and value. At most places there 
is a money-changer. 

CHINESE TOWNS are generally built oblong; 
they are encompassed by walls, varying in 
different districts from 25 to 45 feet in height, 
with embrasures for guns and loop-holes for 
musketry. At cach angle there is generally a 
round or square tower, to give flanking defence 
to the long straight wall, or curtain. This wall 
is further protected by ane or more broad ditches, 
or palisades.. 
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The walls have four gates, one in each wall, 
facing north, south, east, and west ; and through 
these the two chief streets of the city debouch. 
Near these gates are most of the shops and inns ; 
and beyond them are the market gardens, which 
supply the city. 

On coming to an inn the people are generally | 
very civil, but, out of sheer curiosity, crowd | 
round most inconveniently. On the promise, 
however, that you will admit them all to an 
assembly as soon as you get settled they will, as 
a rule, retire. When they do come to visit you 
they are civil, anxious to oblige, and to be on 

good terms, and frequently bring presents without 
expecting any return; but the greatest nuisance 
is that, tired as you may be, these receptions 
may last until four or five in the morning. It is 
customary to call on the Taotai, or Prefect, and 
Head Commissioner of any large town you may 
be in. They will send by their servants presents 
of tea, hams, fruit, etc., in acknowledgment of 
which you take the chief servant aside, and give 
him silver, as near as possible to the value of 
the present received. 

Inns.—At most stages tolerably good inns are 
to be found, and a private room or cubicle is 
hired, but at some villages there are only hit-yim, 
or boarding houses, and the traveller may have 
to sleep on the common k’ang, or heated settle- 
bed. 

Pekin, which to-day is the modern capital of 
China, has been an important city since 1200 
B.C., and since 1421, when it succeeded Nanking, 
it has been the premier city of the Chinese 
Empire. 

POPULATION estimated at 1,300,000. 

HoTRLs.—Wagon-Lits; Pekin; Palace; du 
Nord. 

RaILWAYS.—Pekin, as stated on page 356, 
can be reached from London, via the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, in 124 days. There are two 
railway stations in the city which closely adjoin 
each other on the south side of the Tartar 
City, the Hankow-Pekin line entering from 
the south, and the Chinese Imperial Railway 
from the north and east. 
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| CONVEYANOCES.—Rickshaws, Carriagee, and 
Motor Cars may be hired. 


LE@ations.—The Foreign Legations are allt 
located to the south of the Forbidden City, in 
the neighbourhood of what is called Legation 
Street. All European nations are represented, 
| also Japan and the United States of America. 
During the Boxer Rebellion of 1900 the foreign 
residents were besieged in the Legations, and 
after enduring hardships for several months 
were relieved by an international force. 

H.B.M. MINIsTeR.—Sir John N. 
'GC.LE, K.CB., K.C.M.G. 


UNITED STATES MINISTER.—Hon. C. Denby. 


CLIMATE.—The average range of the ther- 
mometer in summer is 75° to 90° Fahr. July is 
| the hottest month, when the thermometer is 100°, 
and January is the coldest, when it stands at 
24°, The best time to visit Pekin is October. 
| Pekin may be said to consist of four cities : 
| The Tartar Crry, which occupies approximately 
10 square miles, is enclosed by a wall 40 feet in 
height, and pierced by 9 gates. Within this 
lies the IMPERIAL City, covering about two square 
miles, which is again surrounded: by a wall 
20 feet high, having 4 gateways. Within this 
again lies the FORBIDDEN City, which is some- 
times called the “ PINK CiTy,” from its massive 
pink walls, 30 feet high, outside which there is 
@ moat about 100 feet wide. This city covers 
an area of about half a square mile, and contains 
the Imperial Palace, standing in 3 large court- 
yard surrounded with colonnades, and several 
| other palaces ; also two Temples, in which are 
kept the dynastic tablets; and the great 
Reception Hall, where formerly the Emperor 
received the principal mandarins of the 
Kingdom. The Palace of the Prince of I is so 
large a structure that 3,000 men may be 
| quartered in its outhouses. The grounds are 
beautifully laid out with ornamental waters 
and terraces in marble, and in one part stands 
the beautiful Temple of Foo with a gilded 
bronze statue of the god 60 feet high, and 
having 100 arms. The CHINESE CITY lies still 
further south, and contains several interesting 


Jordan, 


TELEGRAPHS.—Telegraphic communication is? Temples. The walls are about 15 miles in 


maintained by the Australia and China Company, 


the Imperial Chinese Telegraphs, and the Great | 


Northern Company. 


circuit, 30 feet high, and 15 to 26 feet wide. 
Visitors will be most interested in seeing what 
‘remains of China under the Emperors; in 
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observing the natives in their quaint costumes ; 
in watching wedding and funeral proceasions ; 
and the motley throngs plying in the streets. 
Amongst the CURIOSITINS of the place are 
the transport boats, junks, war pinnaces, duck 
boats (the manner in which the ducks catch 
the fish is very curious), country carts, large 
sedan chairs, pagodas, bridges, the gods, 
costumes of the mandarins, soldiery, and 
peasantry, triumphal arches, the great walls, 
fortresses, ship launching, wind wheelbarrows, 
with sails attached to them, and the implements 
of torture. One of these, the Cangue (called in 
Chinese cha), consists of two pieces of wood 
having a semi-circular hole in the middle, into 
which the neck of the culprit is placed, where 
it is held tightly by the two pieces, and sealed 
by the mandarin ; to the joint is affixed a paper, 
on which is written the seutence, which the 
officer is bound to see executed. The culprit’s 
hands are placed through the other holes made 
im the angles of the machine. It generally 
weighs from 60 to 200 Ibs., according to the 
severity of the sentence, and is worn one, two, 
and even three months. Offenders thus harnessed 
are taken out daily by the police, who conduct 
them through the most public thoroughfares. 
Curio hunters may find much of interest in the 
Tung-an-Shih Bazaar, which contains a great 
number of the native handicrafts. Silver 
articles in great variety and quaint design are 
to be found in the neighbourhood of Chien-Men 
Street; also bronzes and brass ware, and 
oriental rugs. In Lantern Street, fac-similes 
of the sign-boards which are to be seen in the 
city may be obtained, and also fans. 
PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The. Temple of 
Heaven and the Temple of Agriculture, at the 
end of Chien-Men Street; the former is the 
finest in the whole Empire, both as regarda 
its ornamentation and construction. A high 
brick wall surrounds the outer part, another 
encloses the inner one. The South Altar is of 
fine white marble. The chief hall, circular in 
shape, is supposed to represent the Heavens, 
and is ornamented with 22 columns painted 
sky blue, and richly covered with gold. Its 
roof consists of three lofty rows of porcelain 
tiles—blue, yellow, and green. It was formerly 
the custom for the Emperor to worship at the 
Temple three times a year, and the “ Hall of 
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Abstinence ” was appropriated to his use during 
the three fast days which he kept preparatory 
to offering his sacrifice. The Temple of Agri- 
culture is a short distance away, and here the 
Emperor repaired annually in the spring to 
guide the handle of a plough along a furrow, 
which was both a sacred rite and a political 
custom. It is proposed to convert the former 
into a place of public resort, and the Temple of 
Agriculture into an experimental farm and 
college. 

Lama TEMPLE.—This is a noble pile of. 
buildings, in which resides the chief Legate or 
the Lama. There are also many Mongol and 
Thibetan priests, who with their following of 
boys, dedicated to the service of religion, may 
be seen in the early morning. It contains a 
colossal Buddha, 70 feet high; Thibetan 
printing establishment; Theatres, etc. 

TEMPLE OF CONFUCIU8.—This contains monu- 
mental stone tablets and relics of a former 
dynasty, consisting of ten black stone druma, 
which have been in their present site for over 
2,500 years. There is a wooden shrine bearing 
the inscription: “‘ The tablet of the soul of the 
most holy ancestral teacher, Confucius”; and 
at each side of the shrine are 16 tableta inscribed 
with the Confucian precepts. 

Amongst the other OBJECTS OF INTEREST 
are: The Astronomical Observatory, founded 
by the Jesuit Fathers in the 13th century, 
containing an old water clock; the old 
Examination Hall, now unused, containing 
cells accommodating 10,000 students; the 
Hall of Classics, containing the stone tablets 
on which complete texts of the four books and 
the five classics are engraved; and the Drum 
and Bell Towers. 

ATTRACTIONS IN THE VICINITY.—The village 
of YUEN-MING-YUEN (“round splendid palace ”’) 
is approached by a paved road, after which a 
fine bridge is passed, then a road bordered on 
the left by a row of stately trees, and having on 
the right s large square, containing a fine row 
of noble houses, the residences of the principal 
mandarins ; facing it is the entrance to the 

EMPEROR'S PALACE, closed by a gate, with 


’ barriers on the right and left. It is now a ruin, 


in the midst of fine scenery, extending over about 
60,000 acres. This palace was destroyed by 
the allied troops in 1860, and many of the most 
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valuable articles which it contained were 
presented to the reigning sovereigns of the troops 
concerned. The ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS are a 
favourite resort in fine weather, and afford a 
good opportunity of seeing Chinese society of. 
the better class. 

Great Wall of China.—About 45 miles from 
Pekin. The road to the nearest part of it is 
paved with solid granite slabs, 10 feet long, and 
passes mounds, on which are the tombs of the 
Ming dynasty, marked by ranges of warriors, 
elephants, horses, camels, etc., all carved in 
stone. One tomb, that of Yung Le, dated 1425, 
is a mound 600 feet wide. The section which 
most travellers visit from Pekin is a loop (500 
miles) of later formation than the Great Wall, 
which was commenced about 214 B.c. By 
connecting various pre-existing barriers, raised 
to keep out various predatory tribes, this monster 
line of defence, nearly 2,000 miles in actual 
Jength, was completed, and still to some extent 
defines the northern frontier of China Proper. 
It commences at the Shan Hai Pass, about 40° 
N. lat. and 120° E. long., and runs westward 
for a distance, reckoned in a straight line, of 
1,255 miles. By means of the later railway 
developments, a visit from Pekin to the Great 
Wall may be accomplished with much less 
fatigue than was formerly the case. ‘Train 
may be taken from Pekin to Nankow, where 
there is a good hotel, at which the night may 
be passed; from Nankow it is about an hour's 
train journey to the nearest point of the Great 
Wall. Local enquiries should be made as to 
the times of departure of the trains. 


ROUTE 54. 
KOREA AND JAPAN, 


SrgamErs.—For the principal Mail . and 
Steamship Lines from England, see page 842. 
The Canadian Pacific steamers run from Van- 
couver every month, via Kobe to Nagasaki, 
Shanghai, and Hong Kong. The Pacific Mail 
Company about every ten days, via San 
Francisco, Honolulu, and Yokohama, to and 
from Hong Kong. The N.Y.K. (Japanese Line) 
from Seattle and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, 
and Moji every 14 days. The Britiah India 
8.8. Company from Rangoon to Kobe direct 
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every: month; and the N.Y.K. frem Calentta 
to Kobe, via Rangoon, Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and Moji, every 14 days. : 

For the Overland Route to Japan, via 
Mukden, see page 354. 

Korea. Within a few hours’ journey from 
Mukden, the traveller ‘enters the territory of 
Korea (Cho-sen), which has progressively 
passed through the stages of a Chinese Depend- 
ency, an independent Kingdom, a Japanese 
Protectorate, and by the Treaty of August, 
1910, has become a constituent part of the 
Japanese Empire. 

Korea, or the Hermit Kingdom as it was 
formerly called, is a peninsula dividing the 
Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan. 

AREA.—71,000 square miles. 

PoOPULATION.—13,461,000. 

Chief Town, Seoul groreeaans, 250,000). 
HorTen: Astor House. 

It is a walled city on the bank of the Han 
River, a few miles from the Port of Chemulpo. 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—The Queen's Tomb, 
where those who were murdered in 1895 were 
buried; Temple of Heaven; Temple of God 
of War; Pagoda Park (Pegoda 900 years old); 
and the White Buddha, near the entrance of 
the Pekin Pass. Guides and Rickshaws can 
readily be obtained, and a trip through the 
wide streets of the city or to the neighbouring 
‘mountain of Poo-kang, is exceedingly interesting. 


THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

Nippon consists of Japan Proper and some 
islands divided from the mainland of Man- 
churia by the Strait of Korea and the Sea of 
Japan. It lies between lat. 31° and 45° N., and 
long. 129° and 150° E.; and comprises over 
4,000 islands, large and small. 

Japan Proper comprises four large islands : 
1st, Hondo, Nippon, or Daf Nippon (Great 
Nippon), the principal and central island, which 
gives its name. to the whole group; it is 900 
miles long by 100 broad. 2nd, Kiushiu, 200 
miles by 80, at the south-west extremity of the 
group, facing the peninsula af Korea, and about 
700 miles east of Shanghat. The chief town is 
Nagasaki. The Lu Chu Islands, about 300. miles 
south, form a dependency. 3rd, Shikoku in the 
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Sound of Suonada, between Nippon and Kiushiu, 
opposite the Bay of Osaka, one of the Treaty 
Ports, is 150 miles by 70 miles. 4th, Yezo 
(Hokkaido), to the north of Nippon, containing 
the port of Hakodate; about 150 miles by 
100 miles, thickly wooded. Further north, and 
divided from Yezo by the Strait of La Pérouse, 
is the island of Karafuto, or Sakhalin, which 
was given to Russia in 1875 in exchange for the 
Kurile Islands, but the southern half of which 
was ceded by Russia to Japan in 1905, the 
dividing line being the parallel of 50° N. By the 
war with China, Formosa and the Pescadores 
Islands were acquired, and by the Treaty of 
1910 Korea (Cho-sen) was annexed and became 
part of the Empire, the total area of which, 
including its dependencies, is 235,886 square 
miles. 

The coast is in general rocky, with many 
shallow picturesque inlets. The surface is 
hilly, and in some parts mountainous. Fujiyama, 
the highest peak in Japan, is about 80 miles 
from Tokio, where the peak is sometimes visible. 
It forms a perfect cone, 12,425 feet above the 

sea level; its bare summit being covered with 
snow (except in July and August), and with 
scori, the remains of former eruptions. The 
last of these was in 1707, when the ashes were 
blown as far as the capital. The crater at the 
top is 1,100 yards long, 600 yards wide, and 
350 yards deep. It stands in lat. 35° N., long. 
138° E., near Omio. (For the ascent of 
Fujiyama, see Yokohama, page 382.) arth- 
quakes are common in Japan. That of 1st 
August, 1783, lasted twelve days, destroyed 
twenty-seven towns, and was felt over a distance 
of 30 leagues. 

The country is very mountainous, and little 
more than one-sixth of its area can be cultivated ; 
but where tillage is possible it is carried out to 
the highest degree. Sand everywhere prevalls 
in the soil; the rivers are obstructed by it down 
to the sea. 

CLIMATE.—The climate of Japan is generally 
healthy, and suited to Kuropeans. In the north 
the winter is severe and long; in the south the 
climate is more equable, but the rainfall is heavy ; 
yearly average 90 to 100 inches in many districts. 
Occasionally the thermometer reaches 100° F. in 
the shade. April and May, or October and 
November, are the best months for touring; in 
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the spring the cherry blossoms and other flowers 
are a great attraction, and in the autumn the 
chrysanthemums and maples. 

POPULATION (1912), Japan, 52,000,000 ; 
Formosa, 3,440,000;  Cho-sen, 18,461,000. 
Total, 68,901,000. 

The Japanese are not a pure Mongol people, as 
is commonly supposed, but a fusion of three 
distinct elements: Caucasians, Mongols, and 
Malays. Modern Japanese scholarship, however, 
claims descent from a Greco-Latin stock, 
coming originally from Asia Minor. 

RELIGION.—Shintoism, the old national 
religion, is still dominant. Buddhism, which 
for many centuries had as many votaries as 
Shintoism, and, indeed, tif later times, was the 
national creed, having in recent times made 
less progress than Shintoism. Shintoism is a 
kind of ancestor-worship, with special reference 
to the Mikado dynasty as of divine origin. All 
creeds, however, are freely tolerated. 

Tovgist TRAVEL.—The ‘‘ Welcome Society ” 
of Japan was established in 1893, ita object 
being to render assistance to foreign visitors 
by bringing within their reach the means of 
accurately observing the features of the country, 
and directing them to places of special interest. 
The subscription for membership is yen 3.00, 
which payment entitles the traveller to the 
services of the Society, and to receive the 
Official Guide Book and Map. The Society has 
branches in Yokohama and other towns, and 
will arrange for competent guides; or Messra. 
Thomas Cook and Son, the Tourist Agents, 
32, Water Street, Yokohama, will gladly afford 
all information with respect to travel in Japan. 

All the chief cities and places frequented by 
tourists possess hotels conducted in foreign 
style. Semi-foreign hotels and high-class 
Japanese inns are to be found in the less 
important places, but travellers who intend to 
stop at these must carry their own sheets, 
blankets, and pillows. 

At the tea-houses you get rice, fish, eggs, 
small poultry, with potatoes, ginger, and 
vegetables. Bread must be carried from town 
to town, as it is only made in the principal 
towns. Butter and milk can be obtained at 
the ports, several dairies being kept by both 
natives and foreigners. Beef, fowls, game (in 
its season), and mutton imported from China 
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are also obtainable there. There are no bells: 
you call by clapping hands. Take your own 
soap and towels; the native towels are about 
the size of a handkerchief. You sleep on mats 
or rugs (futon). The native Japanese dress 
is often adopted by the traveller, viz., a loose 
cotton gown tied at the waist, and pattens. 

‘PHOTOGRAPHY.—Permission must be obtained 
from the Police Authorities in order to take 
photographs or make sketches on land or sea 
within six and a half miles of any fortifications. 
The places principally affected are Yokosuka, 
Kamakura, parts of the Inland Sea, and 
Nagasaki. 

TEMPLES.—On visiting Temples it is a 
necessity to remove one’s boots, unless foot- 
covers are provided, as when visiting a Mosque. 
Even on entering @ private house, conducted 
in the fashion of the country, it is thought a 
grave solecism not to remove the boots. 

LANGuaGg.—The study of English is com- 
pulsory in all the better-class schools in Japan. 
It Is spoken more or less by the shopkeepers, 
the rickshaw men, and coolies in all towns. 
At the railway stations the names are posted 
in both languages, and under the name there 
is: very frequently a list of the local points of 
interest in the immediate neighbourhood, so 
that the English-speaking traveller will not 
experience any difficulty. 

RatLways.—The railway development of the 
country has made enormous strides since 1903, 
when there were only about 1,000 miles in 
operation. The figures for the year 1911-12 are 
as follows :—State lines open, 4,870 miles ; 
private lines, 484 miles; South Manchuria, 
706 miles; Korea, 767 miles—making a total 
of 6,827 miles in operation. It is well on long 
railway journeys to conform to the customs of 
Japanese tourists, who take a lunch-box 
(Bento-Bako) with them, which can be bought 
at the principal railway stations or the hotels. 
The examination of passengers’ luggage by the 
Customs is rather strict; among things liable 
to duty are guns, bicycles, and even cameras. 
It ig not the custom in Japan to tip railway 
officials; but at hotels, especially the European 
ones at Yokohama, Tokio, Nagasaki, etc., tips 
are as customary as in Europe. 

PRoDUCTS.—The soil generally is a rich, black 
earth, every possible acre of which is manured 
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and cultivated by manual labour. Rice, 
potatoes, beans, peas, wheat, maize, millet, and 
almost every kind of fruit and vegetable can be 
successfully cultivated. There is no pasture, 
the land being too valuable to admit of it. 
Evergreens are so common that the country 
looks cheerful all the year round. Timber is 
plentiful, and includes the evergreen oak, with 
its rich, dark leaf; also various pines, 50 to 100 
feet high. Japan is especially rich in coniferous 
trees, the commonest being the Cryptomeria 
Japonica, or cedar of Japan, 80 to 100 feet high ; 
the Rhus varnicifera, or varniah tree, the sap of 
which yields the well-known Japan lacquer; 
the Broussonetia papyrifera, or paper tree, the 
bark being everywhere used for that purpose ; 
the Abies Alcoquiana, a fine, tall tree, discovered 
half-way up Fujiyama, and named after the 
Envoy, Sir R. Alcock. Other trees here are the 
Pianera acuminata, an excellent Japan elm; 
and the well-known hardy Aucuba Japonica. 
Tea is shipped from the southern ports. Orchards 
and gardens are everywhere seen in and around 
the towns. The people are good gardeners and 
amateur florists. Like the Chinese, they excel 
in the art of dwarfing trees of all kinds. They 
are especially fond of the cherry and plum 
blossom. The arrangement of flowers is an 
important part of a lady's education. 

MINERAL Propucts.—Lead, copper, iron, 
antimony, and zinc abound, also some gold and 
silver. Coal in Kiushiu and Hokkaido. 

ANIMALS.—A small kind of horse of a hardy 
description is numerous, and racing is common 
among both the foreign and Japanese com- 
munities. A breed of black cattle also prevails 
to a considerable extent in some parts of the 
country, and is largely used as a beast of burden ; 
and lately as an article of food, yielding tolerably 
good beef. Sheep and goats are imported from 
China. A small kind of deer and wild boars 
are common in many districts; pheasants, 
hares, and wild fowl are plentiful, and are 
allowed to be shot under certain restrictions ; 
also foxes and red-faced monkeys. The stork is 
seen in the towns. Fish are plentiful. 

MANUFACTURES.—Beautiful silk and crape 
fabrics; enamelled copper and metal (cloisonné) 
vases. Paper, of which seventy-seven different 
kinds are made, not from rags, but from the bark 
of trees.; of it are made the screens which serve 
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as walls, the lanterns, and sometimes even the 
chimneys; when oiled it serves for water- 
proofs and leggings. Good cabinet work ; inlaid 
woods, and miscellaneous “curios.” Lacquer 
goods, tables, chairs, cups, etc.; basket work ; 
porcelain, some thin as an egg-shell. Amongst 
the exports, raw silk is by {ar the most 
important; the next in importance is cotton 
yarn, and, following that, copper. The “ wholly 
manufactured ” exports in order of importance 
are silk, cotton tissues, matches, porcelain, 
mata, matting, and other miscellaneous articles. 
Amongst the raw,materials imported, the most 
important is raw cotton; following that, oil 
cake, wool, and other miscellaneous articles. 
Iron in bars, plates, and sheets is the most 
important of the “partly manufactured” 
articles imported, and there is also- a large 
purchase of machinery. 

The modern industrial development of Japan 
is too well known to require comment. The 
volume of trade is constantly increasing, but 
the conditions amongst the working classes 
represent the “‘seamy side’’ of Japanese life, 
the picturesqueness of which is largely on the 
surface. In this connection the subjoined 
table, issued by the Japanese Government, 
showing the comparative wages paid in 1901 
and 1910, will be read with interest, as also the 
statement of a recent traveller that the ‘ most 
common commodities of a working-class diet 
are potatoes, dried fish, and seaweed.” 
“Rice,” says Professor Chamberlain, “is a 
luxury which is brought out only on high days 
and holidays, or to be resorted to in cases of 


sickness” :-— 1901 1910 
per day per day 
8. a. 8. d. 
Farm Labourer (male) ..0 8 0 9 
“ (female) ..0 5 0 6 
Silk Spinner (female) +05 6. 0 TE 
Gardener .. .. «. «1 2 4. 1 7 
Weaver (male)... .. ..0 7 .. 10 
» (female) eee Te 0 64 
Shoemaker oe ee eel OF 6. 1 4b 
Carpenter .. .. .. 0.1 Qf .. 1 7 
Bricklayer... .. .. 2.1 4 16 
Cabinet Maker .. .. ..1 1b 1 64 
Lacquerer .. .. .. ..2 OF .. 1 3 
Compositor.. .. .. ..0 OF 1 OF 
Printer ae ve tee 060 OF .. 1 OF 
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REIGNING SOVEREIGN.—Emperor Yoshihto, 
succeeded 29th July, 1912. 

ConstITUTION.—Based on the Constitution of 
1889, by which the Executive is in the hands of 
the Sovereign alone, though he is aided by a 
Ministry (whose members are nominated by the 
Sovereign) and a Privy Council. The Legislative 
Authority is also entrusted to the Sovereign 
“with the consent of the Imperial Diet.” The 
Diet consists of a House of Peers and a House 
of Representatives containing 379 members, who 
are elected by ballot. 

The Renaissance of Japan (1889-1912).—The 
end of the last century saw a peaceful but none 
the less deeply-seated social and political revolu- 
tion in Japan. The Constitution of 1889 marks 
a startling—and, from the merely aesthetic point 
of view, regrettable—transformation of Japan 
from one of the most conservative nations in 
the world to one of the most progressive. This 
rush of innovation has been on the whole steady 
and progressive. The attitude of Japan has 
been, in short, that of a ‘‘ Nation at School.” 
She did not disdain to learn a lesson from 
European systems of Government. “She did 
not blindly commit herself to any master, but 
took time to pick and choose among different 
patterns, adopting the criminal procedure mainly 
from France, her army from Germany, her 
navy from England, her educational system from 
America,” and, we might add, her language from 
England. 

Japan was formerly governed by a feudal 
aristocracy, styled Daimios (or Princes), who held 
the land, and kept a large number of retainers 
and men-at-arms. These Princes numbered 
about 270, divided into six or seven classes, 
about sixty being in the first class; their 
revenues ranged from a million to £15,400. The 
Prince of Satsuma owned the Lu Chu Islands. 
The first Mikado (¢.¢., the Great One) claims to 
be descended in a long unbroken line from 
Jimmu, the son of the Sun Goddess, whom 
modern Japanese authorities date back as far 
as about 2,500 B.c. As Suzerain the Mikado’s 
sanction was requisite to give validity to, the 
acts of the Shogun or Commander-in-Chief, who 
in process of time became de facto Emperor, and 
with whom political negotiations were carried on 
and treaties with foreign powers concluded. 
This double form of government was in existence 
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from 1585, if not from the time of Yoritomo, in 
the twelfth century. The powers of government 
were in the hands of a Kokushi, or great Council, 
of the more ancient Daimios; and a Gorogio, 
or executive Council, of five Daimios of modern 
rank. All officials ran in couples like the govern- 
ment—one to speak, the other to observe; and 
the spy system flourished throughout, everybody 
in authority being carefully watched. ll this 
is now changed, and the Mikado (a name signify- 
ing “ Sublime Porte, from mi=high, and kado= 
gate”) has resumed his proper place as actual 
Emperor. Thisrevolution began with the capture 
of Hakodate, 1868, and terminated with the 
defeat of Satauma, Cho-Siu, and other great 
feudal leaders, 1877, after a final rising which 
lasted nine months, and cost the State many 
millions of dollars. The fiefs of the Daimios were 
transferred to the Mikado. Their old castles are 
Tuined or deserted, many of tlteir former owners 
being still alive. They rank as kuazoku or noble- 
men. Formerly the territory of each Daimio 
‘was a sovereignty in itself, governed in cases by 
8 Secretary of State and other ministers. Some 
also possessed large bodies of troops, and caused 
the Government some trouble to subdue them. 
Harakiri (‘self dispatch,” not the “happy 
dispatch ” as it has been called), or else dispatch 
by a friend’s hand, was formerly a privilege of 
the Samurai or gentlemen of the military class 
when condemned to die. 


HISTORICAL EVENTS :— 


1278. Mareo Polo, at Pekin, hears of a great | 


island in the Yellow Sea, called Jippun. 


1642-5. Japan first made known by three Portu- 
guese, who were driven on the coast by 
streas of weather. 

1549. St. Francis Xavier heads a Jesuit mission, 


1587. Japanese Embassy, sent to Pope Gregory 
XIII, visited Portugal and Spain. 
Missionaries banished and ghurches 
razed. 

1597. Christian converts estimated at 400,000. 
Twenty-three priests were crucified. 


1600. Will Adams, a Kentish man, acting as 


Pilot to a Dutch East India ship, 
thrown on the coast at Bungo, near 
Osaka. He was made a chief, and was 
buried at Yokosuka. 
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1613. Treaty concluded with James I.; and an 
English factory settled at Firando. 

1624. Japan closed to foreigners, and Christianity 
prohibited. 

1687-40. Extermination of the Christian converts 
at Simabara, their last settlement, near 
Nagasaki. a 

1854. Japan reopened by the visit of Commodore 
Perry, of the United States; and of 
Admiral Stirling, in a British man-of- 
war. 

1857. Russians and Dutch concluded Treaties, 
opening trade at Nagasaki, Simoda, and 
Hakodate. 

1858. Treaties concluded with the United States, 

England, and France. 
Japanese Embassy visited the United 
States. Prussian Treaty concluded. 
6th July. English Legation attacked. 
16th January. American Secretary mur- 
dered. 

A Japanese Embassy visited England, 

' France, Holland, Prussia, and Portugal 
to obtain a postponement of the Treaty 
for opening Osaka and other ports. 

Shimonosek} taken by the British, French, 

and Dutch ships. Treaty signed. 


Attack made near Yokohama on a party 
riding in the country by the followers 
of the Prince of Satsuma. 


Abolition of Feudalism. 

Yokohama-Tokio Railway opened. 

The country opened to strangers, and legal 
Protection granted to Chsistianity. 


Japan made over Sakhalien to Russia in 
exchange for the Kurile Islands. 


1877. Satsuma Rebellion suppressed. 
1889. European Constitution granted. 
1894. War with China. 


1895. Korea declared independent, Formosa 
ceded; indemnity equivalent to 
£35,000,000 exacted, together with the 
opening of four new Chinese ports. 

Foreigners made subject to the Laws 0° 
the Empire. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


1864. 


1868, 


1871. 
1872. 
1874, 


1875. 


1899. 
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1902. Five years Alliance made with Great 
Britain, to maintain the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire. 

1904-05. Russo-Japanese War. 

August, 1905. Renewal of the British 
Alliance for ten years. 

November, 1905. Treaty with Korea, 
giving full control of military matters 
to a Japanese Governor-General resident 
in Seoul. 

1906. Severe earthquakes, storms, and famine. 
Strained relations with Russia and 
United States. The Emperor invested 
with the Order of the Garter. 

Franco-Japanese Agreement signed, pro- 
viding for the independence of French 


1907. 


Indo-China, and pledging the two | 


Powers to the integrity of China. 
Russo-Japanese Convention signed, 
which recognised the territorial in- 
tegrity of China. 

United States Fleet visited Yokohama. 

Annexation of Korea. 

Alliance with Great Britain revised and 
renewed for a period of ten years. 

Death of the Emperor Mutsuhito ; suicide 
of Count Nogi ‘at the funeral. 
Accession of Emperor Yoshihito. 


1908. 
1910. 
‘1911. 


1912. 


MonEy.—The monetary unit is the yen= 
‘2s. O¢d., though there is no such coin in 
circulation. 100 sens=1 yen. Coins: Gold— 
5, 10, and 20 yen; silver—10, 20, and 50 sen ; 
nickel—6 sen; bronze—}, 1, and 2 sen. 
Notes of various denominations are issued, 
inscribed with their face value both in English 
and Japanese? 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (the picul is not 
Japanese) :— 
1 momme=1 dram avoirdupois. 
160 momme =1 kin or catty =14Ib. avoir. 


10 bu =1 Shaku, about 12 inches. 
6 shaku =1 ken. 

60 ken =1 cho. 

36 cho =I1ri. 


A ri is equal to about 4,275 yards English= 
24 miles; one tsubo=36 square feet; by 
which land is measured. 
culating board (abacus), is used for accounts. 


Bank | 


A soroban, or cal- | 
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The Metric System has been officially adopted, 
though it is not yet in general use. A Metre= 
3} shaku. 


PostaGg.—The Siberian route is the most 
direct and by far the quickest route for mails, 
but unless letters are marked “via Siberia” 
they will be sent via Suez; while letters even 
marked “via Siberia” are sent via Suez if 
insufficiently stamped. 


TELEGRAMS.—Telegrams to any part of 
Japan cost 5 sen a word (minimum, 25 sen) in 
any European language, but if in Japanese 
the cost is only 20 sen for 15 words. 


Books oF REFBRENCE.—Evelyn Adam, 
“Behind the Shoji”; D. C. Angus, “The 
Eastern Wonderland,” 1904; Sir E. Arnold, 
“Japonica,” 1891; J. D’Autremer, “The 
Japanese Empire &nd its Economic Conditions,” 
1911; A. M. Bacon, “Japanese Girls and 
Women,” 1905; P. L. Beaulieu, “The 


| Awakening of the East” (Trans.), 1900; J. 8. 
| de Benneville, “ Sakurambo,” 1906, and “ More 


Japanica,” 1908; Mrs. Bishop, “‘ Unbeaten 
Tracks in Japan,” 1880; Capt. F. Brinkley, 
“Japan and China: their History, Arta, &c.,” 
12 vols., 1904; G. W. Browne, “Japan: the 
Place and the People,” 1905 ; B. H. Chamberlain, 
“Things Japanese,” 1905; E. W. Clement, 
“Handbook of Modern Japan,” 1904; Earl 
Curzon, “Problems of the Far East,” 1804; 
A. M. Davidson, “ Present Day Japan,” 1904; 
W. Del Mar, “Around the World through 
Japan,” 1908; H. Dyer, “ Dai Nippon,” 1904; 
Mrs. Hugh Fraser, “A Diplomatist’s Wife in 
Japan,” 2 vols., 1900; W. E. Griffis, “ Corea: 
the Hermit Nation,” 1905, and “The Mikado’s 
Empire,” 1903; J. H. Gubbins, “ The Progress 
of Japan,” 1911; A. C. Hartshorne, “ Japan 
and her People,” 2 vols. 1904; E. F. G. Hatch, 
“Far Eastern Impressions,” 1904; Lafcadio 
Hearn, “ Japan: an Attempt at Interpretation,” 


| 1904; Clive Holland, “ Japan: Old and New,” 


1907; G. W. Knox, “ Imperial Japan,” 1905; 
Lady Jawson, “Highways and Homes of 
Japan,” 1910; A. Lloyd, “ Every-day Japan,” 


1909; J. H. Longford, “Japan and the 
Japanese,” 1912; M. Menpes, “Japan: a 
Record in Colour,” 1901; E. W. Millard, “‘ The 


New Far East,” 1905; A. A. Mitford, “ Tales 
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of Old Japan,” 1890; J. Murdoch, “A History 
of Japan,” 3 vols., 1911; H. G. Ponting, “In 
Lotus-Land Japan,” 1910; Dr. G. H. Putnam, 
“The Japanese Nation,” «1912; Sir E. T. 
Reed, “Japan: its History, Traditions, and 
Religions,” 1880; G. H. Rittner, “ Impressions 
of Japan,” 1904; Earl Ronaldshay, “A 
Wandering Student in the Far East,” 1908; 
J. Ross, “ History of Corea,” 1891; H. Saiti, 
“A History of Japan,” 1912; Douglas Sladen, 
“The Japs at Home,” 1892; Douglas Sladen and 
N. Lorimer, “ More Queer Things about Japan,” 
1905; A. Stead, “ Great Japan,” 1906; Douglas 
Story, “To-morrow in the East,” 1907; Sir 
Frederick Treves, ‘“‘The Other Side of the 
Lantern,” 1905; A. M. Thompson, “Japan for 
a Week’; B. L. P. Weale, “ The Truce in the 
East, and its Aftermath,” 1907. 


Shimonosekl. Popunation, 58,254. HOTEL: 
Sanyo. The port of entry into Japan proper 
by the Overland Route in connection with the 
steamers from Fusan. Here the Treaty was 
signed, 1863, opening treaty ports to foreign 
trade; also in 1894, at the conclusion of peace 
with China. In the neighbouring waters was 
fought the battle of Tsu shima (May 29th, 1905), | 
in which the Russian fleet was annihilated in 


a few hours. 

Nagasaki. POPULATION, 176,480. HOTELS: 
Belle Vue; Nagasaki; Cliff; Smith's. Club > 
on the Bund. 


The port of arrival from Vladivostok, and 
one of the treaty ports, is about 700 miles from | 
Tokio, two days’ steam from Shanghai, and 
four days’ from Hong Kong. Before 1858 it 
was accessible only to the Dutch, who for two! 
centuries were restricted to a small settlement 
at Deshima, below the native city. The town; 
is beautifully situated at the head of a creek | 
3 miles long, and half a mile to one mile in| 
width, with an excellent harbour and com-) 
modious docks. The town is not particularly 
attractive to the sightseer, although the | 
Bazaars, where specimens of the genuine | 
Sateuma ware may be purchased, are interesting. | 


Excurstons.—To Moji on the Gulf of Obama, 
5 miles, and to Unzen, a health resort noted for 
hot sulphur springs and an invigorating climate. 
Inland from Nagasaki lie the historic castles of | 
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Kumamoto and Kagoshima, the capital of the 
Satsuma province. The opening scenes of Pierre 
Loti’s “Madame Chrysantheme” are laid in 
Nagasaki. Leaving Nagasaki for Kobe, the 
steamer passes through the famous Inland Sea, 
240 miles long and 8 to 40 miles wide, studded 
with 3,000 islands, many of them decked with 
shrines and miniature temples. The passage 
is amidst scenery of unrivalled beauty. 


Kebe. POPULATION, 378,000. 
Oriental; Great Eastern. 


CONVEYANCES.—Jinrickshaws, Carriages, and 
Motor Cars. 

This is the second port of the Empire of 
Japan, and the terminus of the Tokaido or 
main line division of the railway connecting 
this part of the country with Tokio and the 
north. It is a calling place for all the principal 
Pacific and Suez Steamers, and the favourite 
starting point for a tour to the interior of Japan. 
Hlogo, one of the oldest cities of the Empire, 
famous in its medieval history, is now almost 
absorbed by Kobe. 


English Church, American and Roman 
Catholic Missions. Trade in tea, rice, eamphor, 
copper, wax, fans, matches, porcelain, and 
matting. 

Excursions.—Nunoobiki Waterfalls; the 
Nanko Temple; Takaradzuka, a famous health 
resort; also to Himeji (with an old castle) and 
the Isle of Awaji, “ where the Japanese world 
began,” to Hiroshima (a naval station) and 
Miyajima, the “Sacred Island,” where human 
birth or death may not pollute the soil. 


HOTELS = 


From Kobe trips may be made on the Inland 
Sea Coasting Steamers of the Osaka, Shosen, 
and Kaisha Co,. ‘These follow the narrower 
channels which the larger steamers, by reason 
of their greater draft of water, cannot take. 
The trip should not be omitted. 


Osaka. POPULATION, 1,226,590. HOTELS: 


Osaka ; Nippon. 


It is 27 miles from Kyoto (Miako), and is 
situated on thirteen canals, with 850 short 
bridges, at the head of a bay in the Inland Sea. 
Osaka is a great manufacturing town, in the 
neighbourhood of valuable copper mines, and is 
renowned for ite sake, also- for its ailk. The 
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Government Mint is located here. Foreign 
suburb at Kawaguchi, the Japanese Venice. 
Osaka seems to have quite recovered from the 
terrible fire in 1909, when 11,000 houses were 
destroyed, and is now the second city of the 
Empire in point of population. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Taiko’s moated 
stone Castle of Tai-ko-Sama, 4 miles distant, 
built 1583, burnt 1868, extends over 50 acres. 
The large Tennoji Temple and Pagoda, 200 feet 
high, are two miles distant. The Hongwanji 
Temple should also be seen. 

Kyote. POPULATION, 442,462. 
Kyoto; Yaami; Myako. 

Kyoto is a far more characteristic Japanese 
city than Tokio (the capital), and, indeed, is to 
Tokio what Moscow is to St. Petersburg, or 
Canton to Pekin. It was the capital of Japan 
and the residence of the Emperors from A.D. 
794 to 1869. Though its importance has naturally 
decreased, it is still a great religious and artistic 
centre, and is famed for its porcelain and bronze 
work. It contains over 700 Buddhist temples 
and shrines. A University (one of the four in 
the Empire) has been recently founded, modelled 
on that of Tokio. There are over 1,300 students, 
and a staff of 184 professors and teachers, 
including five foreignera. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — Here are the 
Palaces of the Mikado and former Tycoon, and 
large Temples in extensive gardens. They are 
finely carved, and rest on polished pillars of hard 
kiaki wood, like lignum vite. Some are 1,400 to 
1,500 feet long by 200 feet wide. The manu- 
factures are considerable. 


Kyoto is a very beautiful city. It is certainly 
the most interesting place in Japan. One may 
stay there two or three months, and visit fresh 
temples, palaces, gardens, etc,, every day, each 
presenting some new beauty. The trip down the 
Hozu Rapids is exciting, but without more 
danger than a water-shute ; the famous gardens 
at Kinkakuji can be seen at the same time. 


Visit also Oteu (40 minutes by train), with the 
eight landscapes of Ohmi; Chion-in Temple; 
Higashi-Hongwanji, the largest Temple in Japan ; 
the Gion Shrine; Nijo Castle; Ginka-Kuji 
Pavilion; Teapot Hill; Tea Gardens of Uji; 
Nishi Otani Temple; Oigwa Tea Houses, 


HOTELS : 
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From Kyoto the Tokaido road, one of the best 
in the country, runs for 325 miles to Tokyo. 


Nara (POPULATION, 32,732), the first capital of 
Japan, has many slirines and temples, including 
the Todaiji; a colossal Buddha, Nara-no-Dai- 
butsu, and other tourist attractions. 


Yokohama, the town and settlement for Consuls 
and foreign merchants (1,600 miles from Hong 
Kong, 950 miles from Shanghai), has risen since 
1850 to a considerable town and seaport, with 
&@ POPULATION of 394,303, and several thousand 
Europeans. This flourishing but mushroom city 
is the least Japanese of any city in the Mikado’s 
dominions, and of little interest to travellers. 
Here Young Japan, dressed in a bowler hat, 
frock coat, and brown boots, “ goes by train and 
tram to offices and shops built in the modern 
utilitarian style.” Honcho and Benten Dori are 
the street for curios, such as swords, lacquer, 
pottery, coloured photos, etc. It is better to go 
to the shops or to buy at Kyoto, where they are 
made, than from hawkers. 


Hore1s.—Grand ; Central; Clausen’s ; Club; 
Oriental; Pacific; Empress; Wright's. 


BRITISH, UNITED STATES, and 18 other Con- 
SULATES op Nippon Odori. 


CLUBS.—The United; the German; Rowing, 
Skating, Tennis, and Race Clubs. Literary and 
Scientific Society. 


OxsgcTs oF INTEREST.—Few in the town. 
Excursion to Kamakura, 50 minutes by rail; 
Kaihinin; Eno Shima cave; Oiso, Koiso, etc., 
to Yokosuka, Uraga, Hakone, and Miyanoshita. 
Ascent of Fujiyama: it is reckoned that 12,000 
to 14,000 persons make the ascent of this moun- 
tain during the season, the best time for which 
is from about the 20th July to the 20th August, 
and to the stranger the various types met on the 
journey will be of great interest. From Yoko- 
hama train should be taken to Gotemba, a 
journey of three hours. Horses can be hired 
for a portion of the rest of the journey, but as 
eight to ten hours are required for the ascent, 
and five or six hours for descending, the night 
should be passed at one of the rest houses on the 
summit. Food should be taken, and also warm 
clothing. For the descent various routes may be 
taken, but that to Yoshida is the most interesting. 
The ascent may also be made from Yokohama 
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or Tokio to Otsuka by train, thence by tram to 
Yoshida. Full particulars may be obtained from 
Messrs. Cook’s Office in Yokohama, and any 
branches of the “ Welcome Society.” 


Tokio (POPULATION, 2,186,079) was originally 
‘8 fortress, then the residence of “ imprisoned ” 
nobles. Place of residence of the Corps Diplo- 
matique. : 
HoTEIs.—Tokio ; Metropole. 


COoNVEYANCES.—Carriages, Motors, Rickshaws, 
and Electric Cars. 


H.B.M. AMBASSADOR.—Sir W. Conyngham 
Greene, K.C.B.  - 


U.8. AMBASSADOR.—Hon. C. P. Bryan. 


Tokio (formerly known as Yedo, when it was 
the seat of the Shoguns) was chosen as the new 
capital after the Revolution, and its name was 
changed to the present one, which means 
“Eastern Capital.” Like Washington, it is a 
city of magnificent distances, and its area is 
about that of Greater London. It is a sort of 
Oriental Manchester, whose main street has 
electric trams, side-walks, and shops like a 
European city, with the medley picturesqueness 
of the East, and the incongruity of modern dress, 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—Shiba Temples and 
Parks; Takanawa Cemetery; Asakusa, where 
there is a model of Fujiyama, 110 feet high—a 
popular place of entertainment, with jugglers, 
acrobats, etc.; Kwanon Temple, of great 
antiquity; Jujitsu School; Kudan Shrine; 
Arsenal; Garden; Barracks; Houses of Parlia- 
ment; Botanical and Zoological Gardens; 
Shrine of the Dead; Bazaars; Okeebo Monu- 
ment ; Imperial University ; Schools ; Libraries ; 
\d the Bric-4-brac shops, which are good, but 
inferior to those of Osaka and Kyoto. 


The Imperial Palace of the Mikado (formerly 
of the Shogun) was situated, with its extensive 
grounds, almost in the centre of the city, sur- 
rounded by three wide moats, the entrances 
trom one circle to the next being through massive 
fortified gates with drawbridges. This was burnt 
in 1877, and is replaced by a new one. The new 
Imperial Palace, though Japanese architec- 
turally, is quite European in the interior, pillars, 
electric light, steam heating, plate-glass windows 
instead of paper, etc. 
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At different points round the Castle are the 
Yashikis—i.e., the houses of the former 
Daimios—now unoccupied, or used as barracks 
or Government Offices, Naval and Military 
Departments. 

In the most populous part of the city is the 
Niphon Bashi, or great central bridge across the 
Biver Okawa, whence all the roads are measured. 
Within a short distance is one of the largest and 
tmost celebrated temples in the country—the 
Temple of Assak’sa, or Kwanon—so-called after 
one of their gods, Kwanon—with 36 arms and 
100 hands, of gilt metal, 40 feet high. Two white 
horses are kept for the god’s exclusive use. 
Temples are common enough everywhere, the 
chief district being Shiba, where the temples, 
grouped in a park, are grander, but less visited 
than: others. 

Shinagawa is a suburb, on the line to Yoko- 
hama, where may be. visited the tombs of the 47 
ronins, or devoted retainers, the classic examples 
of feudal fidelity. 

Nikke, one of the most famous places in Japan, 
is about five hours by train from Tokio. By 
road it is approached through an avenue of 
cedar trees, 20 miles in length, which is thronged 
at certain times with pilgrims of ail ages and in 
the quaintest of costumes, upon whom the 
curio sellers, of whom the town of Nikko is 
largely composed, chiefly live. There are many 
temples in Nikko, as the First and Third Shoguns 
of the 17th centary are buried here. The 
approach to the principal Temple is over two 
bridges, one of marvellous construction and 
covered with red lacquer, which is reserved for 
the use of the Emperor. The Temple containing, 
or rather leading to, the tomb of the Great 
Shogun, is one of the chief wonders of Japan, 
and, indeed, of the World. The tomb itself lies 
at the summit of mountain, reached by 
staircase quarried out of the rock by many years’ 
labour. The scenery of the neighbourhood is 
full of beauty and interest, and the tourist will 
easily spend three or four days in this charming 
locality. 


“Japanese Self-Taught,” 2/-; 
(Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series). Conversa- 
tions, Vocabularies, etc., for Travellers. London 
—E. Marlborough & Co., 51, Old Bailey, E.C. 
(See Introduction.) 
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SKELETON ROUTES 45 ann 56. 


LONDON TO AUSTRALIAN PORTS AND NEW ZEALAND. 


Overiand to Marseilles, see Route 4; to Genoa and Naples, see Routes 5; to Brindisi, 
see Route 8. 


Orient Line from London, via Gibraltar, Toulon, Naples, Taranto, and Port Said, every two 
weeks. Passengers can join at Toulon (7 days later) or Naples (9 days later than London), 
and may break the journey. 


Peninsular and Oriental Steamer ieaves London alternate Fridays, calling at Marseilles the 

following Friday, and connecting at Port Said with the Weckly Overland Mail via Brindisi. 
| Arrives at Colombo (see Route 32) about every other Saturday; arrives at Fremantle on 
Tuesdays; at Adelaide (Semaphore) on Saturdays ; at Melbourne every other Monday ; and 
at Sydney every other Thursday. 


Change at Melbourne or Sydney (according to port of destination) to the Union Steamship Co.’s 
steamers for New Zealand. Change also at Melbourne for Tasmania. Local steamers at 
Sydney for Queensland. 


Hobart, | Zealand | Brisbane. 


*P, & 0. from London every Fortnight {3°44 o£ Th £528 £16, £80) £67, £12, £11 
p Ast. Cl. £65, ‘£65, £70, £751£70, £05, € £30)#67, £72, £77 
[Orient =» oo» ” ” 1.! £83. £40, £42, £44 


38, Pay £2 £58 £40, £42) 
|Messageries Maritimes from Mar- st Cl:| —£78 
i” seilles every Month 


Norddeutscher Lloy: i i ~ ‘ £68 
ampton every Month ci. H - j | £40 1s, 

|; *Queensland Line from London every Month... - j - £48 

Vis Cape Town. 
| Shaw Sarina: Albion from Liverpool f 1st Cl. ; £68 } £64 i £64 an 
(every Month 0... ..y.0.-ceee- cee QndCl, = #46 £43 £43 aT 
New Zealand "Shipping Go, from Ply- {tat Cl} £68-£73 | £64—-£74 | £64—£74 -- 

mouth every few Weeks Cl) £41--£46 | £38—£43 £38—£43 = 

Aberdeen Line from London every Month ..| £45—£51 £5 - £47 

‘Blue Punnel Line from Liverpool ever few) 

' £5 £55 SAT 

| £32 ~- £33 


P. & O. Branch Line from London ever 
‘Weeks 


* These fares are subject to a Surtax of 10 per cent. 


| DisTancEs.—London to Port Said, 3,511 miles; to Colombo, 3,488 miles; to Fremantle (West 
| Australia), 3,126 miles; Adelaide, 1,353 miles; to Melbourne, 500 miles; to Sydney, 577 
| miles. Total, London to Sydney, 12,555 miles; to New Zealand, 12,260 miles. Sydney to 
| Auckland (N.Z.), 1,280 miles; Hobart to Sydney, 640 miles; to Melbourne, 476 miles. 
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i on. 


ORIENT LINE; 


BETWEEN ta 

ENGLAND & AUSTRALIA. « 
the 

= est 

FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. oat 

tORAMA (triple-screw) 12,928 tons register 14,000 horse power het 
fORVIETO (twin-screw) 12,180 ,, 14,000 4, 100. 
fOSTERLEY ,, 4, 12,129 ,,. ,, 14000 ,, ,, the 
tOTRANTO =, 12,128 4, 14,000, 8 
+OTWAY ie gies MADOTT ee Gee 4\000.6 sea Lene ne 
tORSOVA » 9» 12,088 4, 4, 14,000, han 
t+ORONTES me tee 9,028 ,, 4 10,000 ,, 4, > om 
+OMRAH eee 8,180 ,, 4» 10000 , 4 
OPHIR ” ” 6814 ,, ” 10,000 ,, late 
+ These Steamers are fitted with Wireless Telegraphy. The 

- vias ‘ rie ae 2 to 
Taking Passengers direct to and from the 

nish 

LONDON, GIBRALTAR, TOULON, NAPLES, =: 


EGYPT, COLOMBO. “ 
FREMANTLE, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, SYDNEY & BRISBANE, = 


And on Through Tickets to and from all other Ports ateh 

in Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand. » to 

are 

Managers— 7 as ne 

_ Head Offices :— mK 

F. GREEN & C0., FENCHURCH AVENUE, but 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & C0., LONDON, EC, tea 
For Freight or Passage apply to the latter firm at as 

5, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C.,. 4’ 

Or to the BRaNCH OFFICE: Bay, 


28,-COCKSPUR STREET,) S.W. 


Orient 
we 
an 


Penins: 
fo! 
i} A 


ORIENT LINE 
FROM 
_ «LONDON, 
_TOULON, 
NAPLES, 
To 
' EGYPT, 
CEYLON 
AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS EACH WAY. 


Managers— 


F. GREEN & CO., | resect “AVENUE 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & 60.. 


LONDON, E.C. 


Branch Office— _ 
28, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Ree 
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ROUTE 55. 
AUSTRALASIA. 

The chief Australian ports are reached from 
England by the lines mentioned in the Skeleton 
Route on the previous page. 

The Mail Route is via Colombo and West 
Australia, and most passengers from India join at 
the Ceylon port. 

After leaving Colombo the Australian steamers 
do not sight any land for 10 days, and sail direct 


for Rott’s Nest Island, at the mouth of the Swan | 


River, for the port of Fremantle. Leaving the 
next day, they round Cape Leeuwin, a low head- 
land, but the land on the north-east of it rises 
abruptly to about 500 fect, and is visible 30 
miles away, thence sail direct to Port Adelaide. 

OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM ADELAIDE, ETC.— 
Passengers arriving at Adelaide or Melbourne by 
the Inward Mail Steamer, booked through to 
Melbourne, Sydney, or Brisbane, and preferring 
to perform the rest of the journey overland, can 
obtain railway tickets to Melbourne, Sydney, or 
Brisbane, at reduced rates provided they obtain 
from the Purser or from the Company's Agent 
a certificate, which is exchangeable at the railway 
station in Adelaide or Melbourne for an order on 
the railways, at the following rates :— 


lst Class = 2nd Class 

Between Single Single 

£ad. £s. da. 

Adelaide and Sydney -400 212 6 
Adelaide and Melbourne .. 2 6 0 110 0 
Adelaide and Brisbane 613 0 460 
Melbourne and Sydney .. 214 0 200 
Melbourne and Brisbane.. 5 6 0 313 0 
Sydney and Brisbane.... 213 0 115 0 
INTERCHANGEABLE STEAMER AND RAIL 


TICKETS.—Brisbane passengers can travel to or 


from Sydney by rail or steamer at their option. | 


1st and 2nd Class return tickets issued, between 


Sydney, Melbourne, or Adelaide are ‘available | 


for the return journey by M.M., P. & O., Orient, 
N.D.L., or rail. e 
The route via the Cape is through the ““ roaring 
forties,” and often a boisterous passage to either 
Fremantle or Albany (in King George's Sound). 
Table Bay to Fremantle, 4,666 miles; to 
Adelaide, 5,514 miles. z 
Ff 


{ 
| 
i 
| 


i 


| Governor of Batavia. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—H. E. The Right Hon. 
Lord Denman, K.C.V.0. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER IN LONDON.—72, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 

Australia is the largest of a group of islands to 
the south of Asia, collectively named Austral- 
asia, i.e., Southern Asia. It lies in the Pacific 
and Indian Oceans, between 10° 41’ and 39° 8’ 
South lat., and 113° 9’ and 153° 39’ East long. 
and, next: to the great continents comprising the 
four “quarters of the world,” it is the largest 
mass of land known; its greatest length from 
north to south being 1,971 miles, its greatest 
breadth from east to west 2,400 miles. AREA, 
2,974,581 square miles; coast line, 7,750 
nautical miles. POPULATION (1911), 4,445,000. 

THE AREA OF AUSTRALIA is greater than the 
United States, it is four-fifths that of Canada, 
itis more than one-fourth of the area of the whole 
of the British Empire, it is nearly three-fougths 
of the whole area of Europe, and it is more than 
25 times as large as the United Kingdom, 
Hungary, or Italy. 

PROGRESS OF DISCOVERY.—The first map on 
which Australia appears is a French one, date 
about 1542, now in the British Museum. The 
first authentic journal on record of a voyage to 
Australia is that of Willem Janz in the 
“Duyfhen,” in 1605. In 1606 the Spanish 
navigator Torres passed the channel that 
separates Australia from New Guinea. In 1623 
Jans Casterns, a Dutch navigator, explored that 
part of the coast which had been named Arnhem 
in 1616 by Dirk Hartog. A plate with an 
inscription, found at Shark’s Bay, mentions 
that Hartog left there 27th October, 1616. 
Soon after, Nuyts, De Witt, and other Dutch 
explorers, traced other parts of the coast, to 
which their names or those of their ships are 
annexed. In 1628, General Carpenter, of the 
Dutch East India Company, gave name to 
Carpentaria. In 1644, Tasman discovered the 
island now named Tasmania, after him, but 
formerly called after Van Diemen, the Dutch 
In 1688, Dampier visited 
the northern coast. In 1695, Vlaming discovered 
Swan River. In 1699, Dampier again visited 
Australia, sailed along the coast from 27° 40’ 
South lat. to 16° 9’, and visited Shark’s Bay, 
mentioned above. 
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The continent became known about 1770, when { 
Captain Cook explored the East Coast, and named | 
it New South Wales, of which a centenary 
memorial stands in Hyde Park, Sydney. In| 
1791, Vancouver discovered King George's | 
Sound, part of Western Australia. In 1798, 
Bass and Flinders sailed through the strait now | 
called Bass Strait, which divides Victoria and 
Tasmania, then called Van Diemen’s Land, 
which they first sailed round. Flinders sul 
sequently (1801) visited and named Spencer's 
and St. Vincent’s Gulfs, and most of the bays 
and islands on the southern coast; much of 
the coast of Victoria was also surveyed, for the | 
first time, by him. Its principal harbour, Port | 
Phillip, the haven of Melbourne, was, it is said, 
discovered by Murray, ten weeks before Flinders 
arrived in that capacious bay. 

EXPLORATION.—After the first settlement of | 


New South Wales, every explorer of the interior | 
of the country had failed to cross the Blue 
Mountains, down to 1813; but at that period 
‘Wentworth, Lawson, and Blaxland succeeded in 
descending the beautiful Downs of Bathurst, 
and the Macquarie and Lachlan Rivers. The 
following is a summary of subsequent work :— 

1817-18. Oxley discovered the Liverpool 
Plains. Hume explored the Ovens and the 
Goulburn Rivers. 

1827. Cunningham found a practicable road, 
known as Cunningham's Pass, across the rugged 
mountain chain dividing Moreton Bay and 
Darling Downs. 

1828. Sturt explored the Macquarie and por- 
tions of the Darling; 1829, he explored the 
Murrumbidgee, and discovered the junction of the 
Murrumbidgee with the Murray. He descended 
this river for 1,000 miles, and reached the broad 
lake called Victoria. Between 1832 and 1836, 
Mitchell made three expeditions into the interior, 
penetrated to 29° 8. lat., and discovered a fine | 
pasture country, watered by the Nammoi, a! 
tributary of the Darling; he then explored the 
Darling for 300 miles; and, tracing the Murray 
to its source, he discovered Australia Felix, in 
which the flourishing colony of Victoria is now 
established. 


1837-9. Sir George Grey first examined the 
Glenelg District, in Doubtful Bay, on the north- | 
west, coast. 
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1840. Tyers added to our knowledge of the 
hydrography of the country between Port 
Phillip and the River Geelong; as did also 
Dixon, at Moreton Bay; and Strzelecki, in 
Gippsland. 

On the south-west coasts, Mr. Eyre (afterwards 
Governor of Jamaica) proceeded to Lake Torrens, 
from which he travelled westward, exploring 
the whole country for 1,200 miles between Port 
Lincoln and King George’s Sound, finding it 
destitute of harbours, badly watered, and unfit 
for pasture or cultivation. Of his party of five, 
only two (himself and a native) survived. 


1844. Sturt proceeded into the interior, in 
29° 40’ S. lat., and 141° 30’ E. long., but found 
only barren lands and stony deserts; Leichardt 
explored the country (now Queensland) from 
Moreton Bay to Port Essington, and discovered 


| a route from east to north-west. In 1848, this 


ill-fated gentleman headed a party, starting 
from Moreton Bay, Brisbane, with the intention 
of crossing the entire continent from east to 
west, a distance of more than 2,000 miles. 
Several expeditions were sent in search of him, 
but he was never found. 


1845. Mitchell succeeded in discovering the 
Fitzroy Downs, the Victoria, and several fine 
tracts to the north-west of the Darling Downs. 
Kennedy explored the Victoria River for 100 
miles, when his progress was arrested by a total 
failure of water and vegetation ; on his return he 
was killed by the natives. 

1860. Mr. Gregory started from Nickol Bay, 
in the Dampier Archipelago, in the hope of 
finding a river by which Central Australia might 
be drained. In this they were disappointed ; 
but the result of a second expedition into the 
interior carried them through a fine tract, fit 
for grazing purposes, and in parte suitable for 
agriculture. 

1860. Messrs. Burke, Wills, and King started 
from a depdt in lat. 28° S., long. 142° E., on 
Cooper's Creek River, and, proceeding due 
north, accomplished, for the first time, the 
journey across Australia. 


1861. Burke and Wills perished on the great 
Stony Desert. 
1862. Stuart crossed the continent from 


north to south. 
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1867. Capt. Cadell reported the discovery or 
survey of the mouth of the Roper. To the north 
of Probable Island, near Arnhem’s Bay, a deep 
bay, 20 miles by 10 miles (represented as dry land 
by Flinders), was discovered, with three large 
rivers flowing into it. 

1872-3. An expedition led by Col. Warburton 
successfully crossed from the south to the west of 
Australia, a distance of 900 miles, in three 
months. 

1874. Mr. J. Forrest traversed the western 
side from Champion Bay to the Telegraph Line, 
1,400 miles direct, or 2,000 miles by the route 
taken. 

In North Australia, a relief party sent out from 
Queensland arrived just in time for Sinclair's 
party, which had been thrown ashore near Port 
Essington. They had tried to get round Port | 
Darwin, but failed, and came ashore at the corner 
of Coburg Peninsula, with the loss of boats and 
clothing. The relief party proceeded to the old 
deserted settlement of Victoria, where they found 
part of a jetty, made in 1839; also a herd of 
cattle, and traces of horses and buffaloes. 

1875. J. and A. Forrest crossed the colony 
from east to west, and Giles crossed from Port 
Augusta on St. Vincent’s Gulf to Perth on the 
west coast by an entirely new route, 2,500 miles 
Jong. On the return journey (1876), he took 
new route by the sources of the Murchison, 
Gascoyne, and Ashburton Rivers, and then east 
to the Alfred and Marie Range, thus crossing 
from east to west and from west to east by 
routes 300 or 400 miles apart. 

Most of the region between the Telegraph Line 
and the settled districts of West Australia having 
now been shown to be mainly a waterless desert, 
attention was again drawn to the eastern parts of 
the Continent, where the northern part of 
Queensland was explored, and the Palmer River 
Goldfields discovered by Hann in 1872. In 1875, 
Lewis traced the chief streams flowing into Lake 
Eyre from the north-east (Eyre’s Creek, Cooper's 
Creek, and Diamantina Creek). In 1878, Mr. E. 
Favenc started from Blackall on the Upper 
Barcoo in a@ north-westerly direction for the 
purpose of surveying the land for a projected 
railway from Brisbane to Port Darwin. Crossing | 
the Diamantina, Herbert, and Buchanan Creeks, 
the party reached the large Cresswell Creek, 


‘39 minutes at Melbourne. 
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where much good pasturage was discovered. 
In 1879, the north-western territory between 
the De Grey River and the Telegraph Line was 
traversed under great difficulties by Mr. Alex- 
ander Forrest, who ascended the Fitzroy River 
for some 240 miles, and then by the Margaret 
tributary of the Fitzroy surmounted the rugged 
Leopold Range, and thus reached the inland 
plateau. This journey opened up some good 
grass land in a district which has since become 
famous for its rich Kimberley Goldfields. 


Exploration for mere discovery’s sake had 
now done its work, and the development of the 
Continent has since proceeded on economic lines, 
in which the expansion of agriculture, trade, 
and the mining industries plays the chief part. 


The COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA was con- 
stituted in 1900 by the Federation of New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, 
Western Australia, and Tasmania, and was 
proclaimed at Sydney, 1st January, 1901. The 
Federal Parliament of the Commonwealth is in 
many respects similar in constitution to that of 
the Dominion of Canada, but rather fuller 
legislative powers are given to the State 
Parliaments than to the corresponding provincial 
Parliaments. Pending the completion of the 
new capital at Canberra (N.8.W.), Melbourne 
serves as the Federal Capital. 


BalLways.—In 1911 about 18,000 miles were 
open. Some further details respecting the 
railway communications will be found in the 
separate sections relating to each State. The 
lines are connected by the main inter-state 
line, which permits of direct communication 
between the four capital cities—Brisbane, 
Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide—a distance 
from end to end of 1,790} miles. The journey 
from Brisbane to Adelaide by rail occupies just 
over three days, including one stop of 8 hours 
50 minutes at Sydney, and another of $ hours 
The distance between 
the capitals and the times occupied are as 
follows :— 

miles hours min. 

Brisbane to Sydney .... 725 .. 27 .. 20 

Sydney to Melbourne .. 582$ .. 16 .. 51 

Melbourne to Adelaide.. 4823 .. 17 .. 26 
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The longest railway journey which can be! 
undertaken in Australia, on one continuous | 
line of railway, is from Longreach in Queensland | 
to Oodnadatta in South Australia, a total 
distance of 3,303 miles. 


‘TRANS-CONTINENTAL RAILWAY.—The project 
for joining West Australia with the railway 
systems of the other States, and providing 
through railway communications from Fre- | 
mantie and Perth to Adelaide, Melbourne, | 
Sydney, and Brisbane, has now been adopted | 
by the Federal Government. In September, 
1912, the Governor-General turned the first 
sod at Port Augusta of the section between 
Kalgoorlie and Port Augusta (South Australia). 
The total length will be about 1,063 miles. 
The British Standard gauge has been adopted, 
thus ending the Inter-Colonial war of the 
railway gauge. The cost is estimated at about | 
£5,000,000. When completed, the overland 
journey from Perth to Melbourne will be 
reduced to about two-and-a-half days. 


GoLp.—In 1844, Sir R. Murchison, the eminent 
geologist, foretold the existence of gold in the | 
mountain district of New South Wales, which 
was verified by Mr. Hargraves’ discovery of it in 
February, 1851, near Bathurst and Wellington. | 
Since then rich auriferous deposits have been } 
found in Victoria, West Australia, and elsewhere. 
Between 1851 and 1911, the total quantity of gold 
raised was estimated at the value of about 
£523,645,357. The other minerals principally 
found are (in the order of their value) coal, 
copper, tin, antimony, and iron. Silver, cln- 
nabar, lead, zinc, and precious stones are also 
obtained. 

NatIvEs.—The aboriginal inhabitants of Aus- 
tralia are low in the scale of humanity; their 
complexion is a brownish black ; they have high 
cheek bones, thick lips, and are of good stature 
and generally well built, though weak in the 
lower extremities ; the women are inferior to the 
men. It would appear that their numbers were 
never large, and that the life led by them was, 
in many parts of the country, a most precarious 
one. With the continued advance of settle- 
ment the numbers have shrunk to such an 
extent that in the more densely populated 
States they are practically negligible. Thus, 
at the Census of 1911, the number of full-blooded 


| spurs ; 
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aboriginals who were employed by whites, or 
were living in proximity to settlements of whites, 
was stated to be only 19,939. 


ANIMALS,—There are no dangerous animals, 
other than snakes, in Australia; indeed, with 
the exception of one or two varieties of the 
latter, every living creature flies from man as 
from a mortal foe. The dingo, or wild dog, and 
the dasyurus, or devil (peculiar to Tasmania), 
and some other creatures, are dangerous only to 
sheep. All the mammals except the dingo, bata, 
and a few small rodents are marsupial, or pouch- 
bearing, such as the kangaroo and opossum. 
Some fossil remains found are of great size. Of 
kangaroos, the giant kangaroo is the largest, 
standing 6 feet high, while there are over a 
score of species besides—wallaby, tree kangaroo. 
rat kangaroo, etc, There are also the echidna 
(an ant-eater), and the curious duck-billed 
platypus, thickly coated with dirty brown hair, 
having the head of a mole, the bill of a duck, 
and webbed feet, the fore feet being armed with 
it is very shy, and leads a burrowing 
life. Insects of every kind, particularly the 
destructive white ants and mosquitoes, abound, 


SHEEP, now one of the chief products of 
Australia, were introduced 1797, when the parent 
stock of three rams and five ewes were brought 
from the Cape. In 1880, the exported wool was 
valued at £18,250,000; in 1910, the value of 
the output was £82,000,000. 


Breps of all kinds, with beautiful plumage, 
are very numerous. There are also turkeys, 
bustards, weighing sixteen or eighteen pounds, 
native partridges or quails, pheasants, and 
snipes as large as woodcocks. Vultures, eagles, 
hawks, and owls are found in the bush. 


FIsH are numerous in the seas around the 
Australian colonies, and in the fresh-water 
streams and lakes of the provinces ; also oysters 
and other shell-fish in abundance. Of fresh- 
water fish, the Murray cod, which is delicate in 
flavour, ranges from fifteen to seventy pounds 
weight, and affords isinglass of the finest quality. 
The cray-fish are as large and nearly as good as 
English lobsters. Many animals have been 
successfully acclimatised in Australia, as the 
camel, alpaca, and Angora goat; also the thrush, 
the pheasant, and) several kinds of fish. The 
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rabbit has adapted itself thoroughly to its 
environment, it climbs walls and swims rivers, 
and has become a menace to the pastoral industry. 

REPTILES.—There are the diamond snake, 
eight to ten feet long ; the black snake, common 
throughout the colonies, four to five feet long ; 
several varieties of brown snake ; and the death 
adder, whose poison is very deadly. The 
poisonous snakes are known by having no signs | 
of a neck. Lizards are numerous, but innocuous. | 
Crocodiles are found in the north. 

The indigenous vegetation of the Australian | 
colonies is peculiar. Of TREES, the eucalypti| 
ahd acacias are the most common. As a rule 
the trees are more isolated than here. They are 
all evergreens. Most of them put forth their 
blossoms in spring, and those which do not throw 
off their leaves periodically throw off their bark 
instead. The foliage is scanty, hangs vertically, 
and is of a deep, sombre, green colour. The 
timbers most generally in use are the stringy 
bark, the gum tree, the red cedar, which grows | 
to a gigantic size; iron bark; the green 
and silvery wattles (acacias), whose bark is 
very valuable; rose or violet wood; the 
she or forest oak, the monster Buyna, which 
attains to 300 feet in height and 80 feet in 
girth; the timber known as satinwood, rose- 
wood, cypresswood, tulipwood, corkwood, log- 
wood, fustic, and the Australian tamarind. 
Of pine there are several varieties, chiefly | 
araucarias; the box tree; the peppermint 
dwarf tree, the wood of which has an aromatic 
smell. The yarrah, or native mahogany, and 
yamwood, are all peculiar to Western Australia; 
they grow in extensive forests, attain an im- 
mense size, and are valuable for their strength, | 
durability, and beauty. The largest tree hitherto ; 
found was 480 feet high. Sarsaparilla and 
sassafras, of excellent quality, grow in many 
places. 

Among native FLOWERS are orchids, ger- 
aniums, everlasting buttercups, sundews, con- 
volvuli, hyacinths, and daffodils. Flax, tobacco, 
and a variety of cabbage are indigenous ; the j 
fig grows luxuriantly; the guava attains to | 
10 or 12 feet in length; the olive, mulberry, | 
orange, lime, shaddock, citron, peach, and plum | 
tribes, pomegranates, pears, quinces, raspberries, | 
rhubarb, strawberries, the vine, culinary vege- 
tables and herbs, grow successfully in Australia. | 
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WINE, chiefly of the Claret and Burgundy 
types, is now produced, and competes with the 
corresponding French and Californian Wines in 
the English market. Total yield (1910-11), 
5,866,049 gallons, of which over half came from 
South Australia. 

THE SEASONS.—The northern part of Queens- 
land is within the tropic of Capricorn (lat. 234° 8.) 
The following remarks apply to the country 
lying southward of the parallel of 33° 8. lat., 
which takes in most of the available portions 
of South Australia, the whole of Victoria, and 
more southern and temperate districts of New 
South Wales, including Sydney, the metropolis. 
The seasons are the reverse of ours. The 
shortest day is 22nd June; July is mid-winter ; 
the longest day is 22nd December. January, 
mid-summer; the spring and autumn are 
brief ; and the transition from one season to the 
other is imperceptible. 

Spring commences in September, and about the 
middle of November summer comes in. The 
heat now becomes great, and by the end of De- 
cember most of the rivers are dried up, and 
vegetation has ceased. Occasional hot winds, 
which last sometimes forty-eight hours, occur till 
February. About the middle of March, and early 
in April, genial showers carpet the country with 
bright verdure ; early in June winter commences, 
and by the middle of July torrents of rain have 
inundated the country; the cold rainy season 
terminates by the end of August. With the 
exception of about twenty-five extremely hot 
days and sixty disagreeable wet or cold days, 
the weather throughout the year is particularly 
pleasant, the air is balmy and bright, scarcely a 
cloud is visible, and the sun shines out from the 
deep blue sky in unveiled splendour. 

Day and night are of nearly equal length 
throughout the year; the sun never remains 
above the horizon more than about fourteen and 
a half, nor less than 10 hours. The climate 
throughout the Australian provinces is decidedly 
hot, but is refreshed by exhilarating breezes 
from the Pacific; the thermometer in Sydney 
and Melbourne, during summer, frequently 
reaches 90° or 100° Fahrenheit in the shade, 
and in rare instances 110° or higher. In winter, 
it seldom ranges below 46° Fahrenhcit ; hoar- 
frost sometimes occurs; ice, seldom or never. 
On the different,coaste, at Melbourne and Ade- 
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laide, the sea breezes prevail ; 
Sydney, long protracted droughts are of 
occasional occurrence ; nevertheless, scarcely a 


in the vicinity of , 


month passes without more or less rain falling. | 


Thunderstorms, hurricanes, and water-spouts 
sometimes occur, then the country, for miles 
round, is often inundated. 


A voyage to Australia is frequently recom- | 


mended as an excellent means of recruiting 
health and strength. For a warm, dry climate, 
there is the, delightful Illawarra district of 
New South Wales, verging on the tropics. Itis a 
perfect paradise for the botanist and sportsman. 
Autumn and winter are mild and equable at 
Sydney. Victoria has a temperate and dry 
climate, though variable ; Gippsland is the best 
part. 
good for consumption ; 
Downs, in Queensland. 


But Tasmania is 


| Colonies), 1907 ; 


| ‘The Northern Tribes, &c., 


South Australia is dry and pleasant, and ; 


as are the Darling | Institutions ; 


described as, on the whole, the most inviting | 


and healthy part of Australasia for a resident, 
having a fine climate all the year, a temperate 
summer and mild winter, snow-capped moun- 
tains, and warm and sheltered valleys. 


Booxs oF REFERENCE.—Aflalo, “Sketch of 
the Natural History of Australia,” 1896; T. E. 
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“ Western Australia”; Hon. Andrew Carnegie, 
“ Australasia Illustrated,” 3 vols, 1892; D. W. 
Carnegie, “Spinefex and Sand,” 1898; E. 
Favenc, “Expiorers of Australia,” 
J. A. Froude, “Oceana,” 1888; E. Giles, 

Australia Twice Traversed,” 1890; J. W. 


Gregory, “Australia and New Zealand”; 
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and New Zealand”; “ Picturesque Australasia,’’ 
1887; E. Reclus, “ Geographie Universelle,”’ 
Vol. XIV., 1889; Morley Roberts, “ Land 
Travel and Seafaring”; J. D. Roger, “ Aus- 
tralia’ (Historical Geography of the British 
P. F, Rowland, “The New 
Nation,” 1903 ; Senior, “ Travel and Trout 
in the Antipodes ” (Chatto) ; Silver, “ Australia, 
New Zealand, and Fiji"; Spencer and Gillen, 
” 1904; Griffiths 
Taylor, “ Physiographic and Economic Aspects,” 
1911; H. G. Turner, “The First Decade of 
the Australian Commonwealth,” 1911; May 
Vivienne, “ Tours in Western Australia,” 1900 ; 
E. Waltham, “ Life and Labour in Australia,” 
1910; T. Weedon, “Queensland, Past and 
Present,” “Queensland, its Resources and 
Wilkins, “ Australasia,” 1888 ; 
W. Wills, ‘‘ A Successful Exploration through the 
Interior of Australia,” from the letters and 
journals of W. J. Wills, by his Father; B. R. 
Wise, ‘‘ Commonwealth of Australia,” 1909. 

Information can also be obtained from the 
Special Agents in England appointed by the 
Governments, whose addresses will be found at 
the head of each section. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
GOVERNOR.—Sir Gerald Strickland, G.C.M.G. 


AGENT-GENERAL IN LoNDON.—123, Cannon 
Street, E.C. 
The oldest of the Australian colonies, 


the most settled, and the most varied in soil 
and climate. It was first settled in January, 
1788, as a penal colony, and called “ Botany 
Bay,” from the number of flowers seen by 
Cook in 1770. The country may be divided 
into three zones—(1) the coast, where sometimes 
the mountains stand back a day’s march or 
more from the sea, and sometimes preas toward 
it in transverse spurs; (2) the ridges and table- 
lands of the Great Dividing Range, which in 
the south rise to their greatest height, but in 
most parts offer intervals of fertile ground ; 
(3) the broad lands beyond, which as yet are 
much more thinly peopled, and in some parts 
hardly organised. 

AREA, °310,367 square miles. 
1,626,590. 


POPULATION, 
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CLIMATE.—Generally healthy. Mean tempera- 
ture at Sydney at a spot 145 feet above sea, 63° ; 
at Bathurst, 2,838 feet above sea, 58°. On the 


inland plains, however, it averages about 65°. | 
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pastoral pursuits. The rainfall in this district 
is irregular and the climatic conditions un- 
favourable, so that legislation in regard to the 
occupation of the lands is based upon the 


Liverpool Plains, Goulburn, and the Riverina | assumption that for many years to come there 


are dry and bracing. The rainfall is extremely 
variable. The coastal districts are subject to 
the heaviest falls, ranging from 30 inches in 


the south to 70 in the north. The mountain | 
chains are not of sufficient elevation to cause | 


any great condensation, so that with slight 
irregularities the average rainfall gradually 
diminishes towards the western limits of the 
State; the figures ranging from a mean of 
about 50 inches on the seaboard to 10 or 20 
inches on the western plains. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Legislature is modelled 
on the British Parliament, with two Houses. 
The Legislative Council consists of not less than 
21 members appointed by the Crown for life, 
and the Assembly of 90 members elected on an 
adult suffrage (male and female). The members 
receive £500 per annum, and travel free on 
State railways. 

Land SystTgM.—The State is divided into 
three territorial divisions—the Eastern, Central, 
and Western—the lands in the latter being 
under the control of three Commissioners. The 
Eastern and Central Divisions are sub-divided 
into land districts, in each of which is stationed 
a Crown Land Agent. The Eastern Division 
has an area of 61,300,000 acres, embracing the 
coastal districts of the State as well as the 
Northern and Southern Tablelands. In this 
Division is excellent agricultural land, and all 
the original centres of settlement, which are 
readily accessible to the markets. For these 
reasons the conditions governing the purchase 
and occupation of the Crown lands in the 
Eastern Division are more stringent than in 
the Central and Western Divisions. The 
Central Division has an area of 57,055,846 
acres, and contains the Upper basin of the Darling 
River in the northern part of the State; and in 
the south, portions of the basins of the Lachlan, 
the Murrumbidgee, and other affluents of the 
Murray. The land has been devoted mainly to 
pastoral pursuits, but the cultivated area is 
increasing. The Western Division contains an 
area of 80,318,708 acres, watered by the Darling 
River and its tributaries, and is devoted to 


| of which there are 


will be little inducement for agricultural settle- 
ment. There are some twelve or thirteen 
systems in force under which land may be 
acquired or occupied, and the maximum area 
which may be purchased, and which is designed 
to check the accumulation of rich tracks by 
large capitalists, differs in the various divisions. 
RAILWAYS.—With the exception of three 
lines and some short lines connecting mines 
with the main lines, the whole of the railways, 
about 3,761 miles in 
operation, belong to the State. They are 
divided into three branches—the Southern, 
the Western, and the Northern. These all 
radiate from Sydney, and ramify in various 
directions, so as to effect junctions both with 
each other and with the Queensland and 
Victoria Systems. The SOUTHERN MaIN LINE 
extends as far as Albury, on the Murray, a 
distance of 394 miles, connecting there with 
the Victoria system. The chief town on this 
line is Goulburn (POPULATION, 10,800), the 
principal depot of the southern and central 
inland trade of the colony. The MAIN 
WESTERN LINE is about 500 miles in length, 
exclusive of branches, and extends from 
Sydney to Bourke. The chief stations on this 
line are Parramatta (POPULATION, 12,560), 
which, after Sydney, is the oldest town in New 
South Wales; Lawson and Katoomba, the chief 
stations for the well-known “ Blue Mountain” 
resorts; and Bathurst (POPULATION, 9,750), 
formerly the third, but now the seventh, town 
in the colony in point of size. The MAIN 
NoRTHERN LINE (493 miles) extends from Sydney 
to Wallangarra. The Hawkesbury River, 
which has been styled the Australian Rhine, is 
crossed about 36 miles from Sydney. The 
principal station on the Northern Line is New- 
castle (POPULATION, 65,500), which, after Sydney, 
is the most important place in the State, and the 
centre of its coal-mining industry. 
Propvucts.—The principal industries of the 
State are pastoral and agricultural, but in 
point of figures the returns of production 
from manufacturing do not fall far behind. 
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‘The leading crop is wheat, but all kinds of | 
grain, potatoes, and a certain quantity of | 
tobacco are also produced. Dairying is mainly ! 
carried on in the Coastal Districts, and some ; 
sugar cane is also grown on the North Coast. ! 
The cultivation of the vine has been most | 
successful in several districts, and wine making 
is a growing and profitable industry. Oranges, 
apples, peaches, and almost every kind of fruit 
and vegetable can be grown. The mineral 
production is varied and extensive; Broken 
Hill (POPULATION, 31,000), Cobar, Hill Grove, 
and Grumaville being among the chief centres. 
The value of minerals produced in 1911 was 
£9,409,519. 

Sydney. POPULATION, 651,800. 

HorTeLs. — Australia; Metropole; Grand 
Central; Royal; Grosvenor; Wentworth. 

CLUBS.—Union ; Australian; New South 
Wales; Several Rowing and Racing Clubs. 

THEATRES.—Her Majesty's; Royal; Criterion; 
Tivoli; Palace. 

Sydney, the capital of New South Wales, is 
the largest city in Australia, and the principal 
commercial centre of the South - Pacific. Its 
rateable value is greater than that of any other 
city in the British Empire, except London 
itself. It is picturesquely situated on the 
shores of the harbour of Port Jackson, along the 
front of which are residential suburbs, where 
pleasant villas look through the wooded hills 
on to the waters of the harbour, which is 14 
miles in length, and deep enough to hold the 
navies of the world. The harbour “runs deep 
into the land, with many long arms of blue 
water thrown ont among tinted cliff faces, 
wooded mounds, and strips of yellow beach, 
strewn with delicate shells and brilliant sea- 
weed.” The chief business and shopping centre 
is built on the southern shore, and the principal | 
thoroughfares give upon the frontage of the | 
quay. It is a city of splendid buildings, chiefly | 
built of light brown sandstone, and wide streets, ! 
through which there is a service of electric: 
cars. George Street is one of the great thorough- 
fares, and the centre of retail business. The 
best part of the town consists of four or five 
streets running parallel with George Street, 
called Pitt Street, Castlereagh Street, Elizabeth | 
Street, Philip Street, and Macquarie Street, ! 
and of others which cross them at right angles. | 
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PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS.—Sydney University, 
which has the power of granting degrees in Art, 
Law, Medicine, and Science; Museum, con- 
taining an unusually extensive Natural History 
collection, also a representative collection of the 
weapons of the native races; Government 
House, the official residence of the Governor- 
General of the Australian Commonwealth ; 
Town Hall, the great Hall of which has a 
superficial area of over 14,000 feet ; Post Office ; 
Chief Secretary’s Office; Lands Office ; 
Exchange; St. Andrew's and St. Mary’s 
Cathedrals; St. Paul’s Church College; St. 
Andrew’s Presbyterian College; St. John’s 
Roman Catholic College; Public Library, 
with the most complete collection of works 
relating to Australia in the world; National 
Art Gallery; Queen Victoria Markets. 

PaRKS.—It is estimated that the public parks 
cover more than 20 per cent. of the whole of the 
city proper. The most important are: Moore 
Park, where about 380 acres are available for 
public recreation, including the Association 
Cricket Ground, the Royal Agricultural Society’s 
Ground, and the Zoological Gardens; the 
Botanic Gardens and Garden Palace Grounds, 
60 acres, with the adjoining Domain 90 acres, 
ideally situated on the shores of the Harbour ; 
and Hyde Park, 40 acres, in the centre of the 
city. Within 20 miles to the north and south 
lie the two great national forest reserves of 
Kuring-gai Chase and National Park, each 
including nearly 35,000 acres. The gorges and 
waterfalls of the Blue Mountains, at an 
elevation of over 3,000 feet, are 60 miles west 
of the metropolis, and provide a complete 
change of climate and scenery at the cost of a 
couple of hours’ train journey. 

PLACES OF INTEREST.—Since the establish- 
ment of the Government Tourist Bureau, the 
arrangements for visiting the various places of 
scenic interest have been perfected, as the 
State has been mapped out into convenient 
districts, with well-organised systems of com- 
munication. Thus, the beauties of the north 
and south coast, the wonders of the Limestone 
Cave Systems at Jenolan, Warrangobilly, etc., 
and the attractions of the Alpine Ranges of 
Mount Kosciusko, both as a winter and summer 
resort, have been brought within easy reach of 
the tourist, Visitors) to Sydney should make a 
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point of calling on the New South Wales 
Government Tourist Bureau, opposite the 
General Post Office. 
with Guide Books, Handbooks, 
Folders, and Maps, giving the most complete 
information about the Tourist Resorts of the 
country. 
officials readily awaits inquiries, especially those 
of oversea visitors. 


VICTORIA. 


GoveRNOoR.—Sir John Michael 
Fuller, Bart., K.C.M.G. 


AGENT-GENERAL 
Place, Strand. 

The State of Victoria, of which Melbourne is 
the capital, was taken out of New South Wales 
in 1851, up to which date it was styled Port 
Phillip. It is divided from New South Wales 


Fleetwood 


IN 


by the Murray River, and from South Australia | 


by the meridian of 141° E. long., beyond the 
River Glenelg. Its chief harbours are Melbourne 
and Geelong, in the Bay of Port Philip, inside 
the Heads. Others are Portland, Belfast, and 
Warrnambool. Bass’ Strait, about 150 miles 
wide, divides it from Tasmania. The Australian 
Alps, on the east coast, are the principal 
mountains. Bogong Peak is 6,500 fect high. 
Near this is Mount Hotham, 6,100 feet above 
the sea. In these rises the Murray, which, after 
flowing along the north boundary, falls into the 
sea in the State of South Australia. This fine 
stream is navigable for upwards of 1,700 miles. 


AREA.—The State is about 420 miles long and 
180 wide on the average, and contains 87,884 
square miles, or 56} million acres, i.e., somewhat 
less than Great Britain. 


POPULATION.—The growth of the colony has 
been very rapid, as shown by the population, 
which rose from 77,000 in 1851 to 627,000 in 
1865, one-half of whom were in the gold-fields, 
the sudden discovery of ore having attracted 
immigrants from all parts. Present population, 
1,337,000. 

CLIMATE.—The coldest weather is about the 
end of July, but rarely below freezing point ; 
summer (January and February) cool, except 
when the hot wind blows, which raises the 
temperature to 100° or 110° for four or five 


The Bureau is replete | 
Pamphlets, | 


A staff of courteous and expert | 


Lonpon.—Melbourne | 
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days. Invalids should then go to Tasmania. 
The clear sky and pure air produce a buoyant 
effect on the spirits. 

GOVERNMENT.—The government is vested in 
the Governor and two Houses, viz., a Council, 
or Upper House, and an Assembly, or Lower 
House. The Upper House consists of 35 members 
' elected for six years, and the Lower of 68 elected 
! for three years, one-half retiring every three 
years. Members of Parliament are paid £300 a 
year. The franchise was extended to women 
jin 1908. 

LAND SYSTEM—GOVERNMENT LAND SETTLE- 
MENT AND EMIGRATION SCHEME.—Freehold 
| farms of from 2 to 200 acres are now being offered 
' by the Victorian Government; the purchase- 
money is to be distributed over 314 years; 
special allotments up to 10 acres are offered to 
farm labourers with families; 80 per cent of 
| the passage money is advanced, repayable in 
five years, and advances to farmers are made 
in approved cases, Intending applicants 
should register their names with the Agent- 
General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

IrkIGATION Farms.—Under this scheme, 
increased facilities are given to settlers for taking 
| up State land ; any one, male or female, who is 
over 18 years may acquire blocks of irrigated 
land up to the value of £2,500. The principal 
reas are in the Rochester and Cohuna districts 
‘in the north, which are irrigated from the 
| Goulburn and Murray Rivers. The land costs 
| £8 to £15 an acre, and will become the settler’s 

own after an annual payment of £12 or £24 

respectively for 31} years. The Government 
| will advance money up to £500 to every settler 
| to enable him to improve his holding, and will 
| erect a house for him beforehand, if he likes, at 

a cost of £31 to £250, repayable within 15 years. 
| There are also 2-acre blocks for farm labourers. 
These districts are excellent for the growth of 
fruits, lucerne, dairy produce, ete. 

RaiLways.—According to the official statistics 
the number of miles open at the end of 1911 was 
about 3,500, of which only a few miles were 
under private ownership. Besides the suburban 
| lines, there are seven systems, the Northern, 
| Midland, North-Eastern, Eastern, South-Eastern, 
North:Western; and South-Western. 
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The NORTHERN LINE, 9063 miles (including 
branches), runs from Melbourne to Echuca, on 
the Murray River (156 miles), with numerous 
branch lines en route. The principal stations on 
the main line and branches are : 
largest town in the State, next to the metropolis. 


POPULATION, 44,000. Six lines of rail branch off | 


here. It is the centre of one of the richest gold 
districts in the world, and has numerous hotels, 
churches, and public buildings. Bendige (1003 
miles), on the main line, POPULATION 42,000, is 
an important railway centre, in a gold-mii 
district, with handsome public buildings, is 
lighted by electricity, and has a fine water 
supply. The terminus, Echuca (156 miles), 


is the entrepdt of the overland intercolonial | 


trade; POPULATION, 3,867. Several hotels, 
factories, and extensive vineyards. Steamers 
on the Murray to Albury, and up the Murrum- 
bidgee and Darling rivers. 

The NortH EasTERN LINE, 588} miles (with 
branches), runs to Wodonga, on the Murray, 187 
miles, where a junction is made with the line to 
Sydney. ‘he principal places on this system 
are: Essendon (5 miles from Melbourne), 
POPULATION 21,800 ; 
agricultural and pastoral centre, POPULATION 
9,100; Beechworth, principal town of the 
Murray district and the Ovens gold-ficlds, 
POPULATION 7,400; Wodonga, the terminus, is 
connected by bridge over the Wodonga Creek 
(an arm of the Murray) with Albury, on the 
main Southern Line of New South Wales. 

The Eastern Live, 511} miles. The principal 
stations are: Caulfield (6 miles), POPULATION 
15,693; Brighton, a watering place with a 


POPULATION of 12,068, 7} miles from Melbourne ; | 


Sale (127} miles), POPULATION 3,600, is the 
centre of a large pastoral district; Bairnsdale 
(170} miles), the terminus, has a POPULATION of 
3,120. Numerous coaches and steamers to 
neighbouring townships. 

The WESTERN SYSTEM, 1,087 miles. The 
principal stations are: Ararat, an important 
mining centre with a POPULATION of nearly 
7,250; Geelong (POPULATION 28,880) is an 
important seaport on Corio Bay, with fine 
stores and shops, good public buildings and 
parks, and numerous hotels. Steamers daily to 
Melbourne; Warrnambool (POPULATION 6,404), 


Wagat, the | 


Benalla, an important | 
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‘ a seaport town in a thriving agricultural district ; 
| Hamilton (POPULATION 4,170), the inland 
| metropolis of the western district. 


Proptcts.—Coal is found in several localities, 
and lignite in Gippsland. Gold, one of the most 
valuable productions of Victoria, was dis- 
covered in 1851; the produce up to 1910 has 
been 2874 millions of pounds sterling. Fully 
one-third of the Victoria rocks are gold-bearing. 
The mines are alluvial and quartz, some of the 
latter being over, or about, 3,000 feet in depth. 
The gold-fields are at Bendigo, Ballarat, Beech- 
worth, Maryborough, Castlemaine, Ararat, and 
Gippsland. At Ballarat, which in 1851 consisted 
of a shepherd’s hut, the finest nugget on record, 
the “Welcome Nugget,” was found, 1858, 
weighing 184Ibs.; !t sold for £10,500. 


Melbourne. POPULATION (1911), 600,000, 
including suburbs. HoTgLs—Scott’s; Menzies ; 
Oriental; Grand; Federal Palace; Union Club ; 
Palace; White Hart. Fine “Coffee Palaces ”” 
on the hotel system. 


| CLUBS.—Athensjum ; Melbourne ; Australian ; 
Yorick ; Geelong ; Masonic; German. 


Melbourne, the capital of the State, and the 
provisional capital of the Commonwealth, is 
built on undulating ground, at the head of the 
fine harbour, or bay, of Port Phillip (so named 
after the first Governor of Sydney), inside 
Philip Heads, and extends for 2 miles along the 
Yarra-Yarra River. Its port is at Port Mel- 
bourne, opposite Williamstown, on Hobson's 
| Bay, connected by rail with the city proper. 


Melbourne is 576 miles from Sydney, 506 miles 
from Adelaide, 443 miles from Hobart, 1,300 
miles from Brisbane, 1,870 miles from Perth, 
11,810 miles from London. 


The city stands on the flat in fine clear air. 
Its streets are wide and regular, the houses being 
of brick, wood, and blue lava and brown stone. 
All the streets cross at right angles, leaving 
many open spaces; some of the principal being 
Flinders, Collins, Bourke, Lonsdale Streets, 
intersected by Spencer, William, King, Eliza- 
beth, Queen, Swanston, and others. Collins 
| Street, paved with asphalt and planted with 
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trees, is lined on both sides with excellent , 
warehouses, banks, offices, the Exchange, and 
shops. Fine suburbs have sprung up all round 
the city, at Collingwood, Carlton, Fitzroy, 
Flemington, Richmond, St. Kilda, Brighton, and | 
Heidelberg. Large tree-ferns are a marked | 
feature in the environs. There are 5,500 acres 
of parks and gardens in Melbourne and its 
suburbs. 

PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS.—Government House, | 
finely placed, with a tower 145 feet high; . 
Government Offices, Parliament House, the | 
Mint, Register Office, and Prince's Bridge, | 
150 fect wide, built of stone, over the Yarra- | 
Yarra. The Law Courts, Court-house, and 
Gaol are substantial stone edifices, commanding 
a fine marine view. The Hospitals, Barracks, , 
and other edifices are extensive and substantial, | 
built chiefly of colonial granite or freestone. | 
The Town Hall, Cathedrals, University, and | 
Wilson’s Hall (erected by means of funds | 
provided in 1875 by Sir C. Wilson, an old; 
resident) are also noteworthy ; and the mansions | 
in the fashionable suburbs afford gratifying 
evidences of: prosperity, which is further 
evidenced by the thousands of pleasant cottages 


to be seen on every road near the city. Notice, | 


further, the Prince of Wales’ Opera House and 
the Theatre Royal; St. George’s and Victoria 
Hall; Atheneum Library and Hall; Zoological, 
Horticultural, and other Gardens; Blind, 
Orphan, and Deaf and Dumb Asylums; the 
Melbourne and Prince Alfred Hospitals. The 
Burke and Wills Monument, erected 1865, in 


honour of the two discoverers, was removed | 


later, and re-erected in Spring Street. It 
is of bronze, by C. Summers, a colonial 
artist; and is one of the largest works of this 
kind ever cast. The handsome and costly 
Public Free Library and Museum of Art has 


above 300,000 vols. on its shelves, and possesses | 


E. Long’s picture of “ Queen Esther.” The 
Houses of Parliament, in which the Federal 
Parliament meets, pending the completion of 
the new Federal Capital, also possesses a very 
fine library of over 52,000 volumes. Altogether, 
the public buildings of Melbourne claim to excel 
those of any other city of the same size in any 
part of the world. Extensive Botanical Gardens, 
and a fine Observatory at South Yarra, containing 
‘a first-rate telescope of great power. 
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The country suffers from occasional hot winds, 
which come with the morning mist and send the 
mercury up to 180° and 140° at noon, withering 
everything. In the evening the Dust Storm, 
or “ Southerly Buster,” brings change, and this 
southerly wind, driving before it a cloud of dust 
called a “brickfielder,” throws the temperature 
down suddenly to 50° or 60°. 


RESORTS OF THE WORLD. 


SOUTH TRALIA. 


GovERNOR.—Admiral SirDay Hort Bosanquet, 
G.C.V.0., K.C.B. 

AGENT-GENERAL 
church Street, E.C. 

South Australia, a colony established 1836, 
about 11,200 miles from England, on the 
southern coast of the continent of Australia. 
The boundary on the south was the South 
Pacific Ocean, with a coast line of about 1,600 
miles; on the west, Nuyt’s Land, 128° E. 
long. ; and on the east, the province of Victoria, 
at 141° E. long. The boundary on the north 
side was an imaginary line on the parallel of 
| 26° S. lat., which made an area in all of 383,000 
| square miles. To this the North Territory, 
, extending right through the continent to Car- 
pentaria, was added in 1863, bringing up the area 
to 903,690 square miles. But in April, 1907, an 
agreement was drawn up for the surrender of 
the Northern Territory to the Federal Govern- 
ment, to whom it was transferred by the 
Northern Territory Acceptance Act of 1910. 
A Trans-Continental Railway, 2,000 miles long, 
is being constructed by the Commonwealth to 
connect Port Darwin on the north coast with 
Port Augusta on the south. The section from 
| Port Darwin, the capital, to Pine Creek is now 
| open. 

The coast is indented by the two inlets of 
Spencer and St. Vincent Gulfs; and about six 
miles inland from the latter stands the capital, on 
the Torrens River. Landing takes place at the 
Outer Harbour, which is about 35 minutes by 
rail from Adelaide. 

The country comprised in the State is for the 
most part undulating, with some moderate 
ranges of mountains ; one of which, the Flinders 

| Range, runs north and south, 2,000 to 3,000 
The highest points are Mounts 


| feet above sea. 
Brown “and. Remarkable, 3.100 feet. Eyre 


IN Lonpon.—83, Grace- 
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Peninsula, on the west of Spencer Gulf, is aj 
table-land, 2,000 feet high at the Gawler range, ! 
and is named after a former energetic explorer | 
and administrator in these colonies, afterwards | 
Governor of Jamaica. There are some large! 
salt lakes in the interior, such as Lakes Torrens 
(30 feet below sea level), Gairdner, and Eyre. 

‘The coast line of the State {s about 1,600 
miles long, but there is scarcely a river which is | 
navigable from the sea except the Murray. 


POPULATION (1911), 408,558, of whom half, 
were born in the colony, exclusive of aborigines, | 
who were estimated at 3,000 in 1911. 


CuiMaTE.—The climate of the southern 
portion of the State resembles that of Southern ; 
Europe, winter—which is in reality merely the | 
rainy season—being something like a wet 
autumn in England. The coldest months are | 
June, July, and August; the warmest being | 
December, January, and February. The mean 
rainfall over the agricultural area of the State 
is over 21 inches. The mean yearly tempera- 
ture at Adelaide is 63°. 


GOVERNMENT.—The Governor is assisted by 
an Exceutive Council of six Cabinet Ministers. 
The Legislative Council consists of 18 members, 
and the Honse of Assembly of 40 members. 
There is universal suffrage, both male and 
female. 


LAND SyYSTEM.—The State is divided into | 
five territorial divisions. The Central, the | 
earliest settled, and most populous, embraces 
8,890,000 acres, of which nearly half has been 
alienated ; the Lower North Division, 7,936,640 
acres, of which 2,702,224 acres are alienated ; 
the Upper North Division, consisting of 
9,000,000 acres, of which only 989,500 acres! 
are alienated. This Division contains a large 
Proportion of the country beyond “ Goyder’s 
Line of Rainfall,” where the climate is hotter 
and drier, the rainfall approximating 12 to 15/ 
inches. The South-Eastern Division consists of | 
9,975,000 acres, of which 2,550,000 are alienated. | 
The Western Division comprises 16,743,000 | 
acres, of which 774,000 acres are alienated. | 
Land may be taken up and held under various | 
systems. Full information may be had on/ 
application to the Agent-General in London, | 
or the Commissioner of Crown Lands, Adelaide. | 
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RAILWAYS.—These are all State owned, and 
in 1911 about 1,940 miles were open. The 
principal systems are the Northern, Great 
Northern, Southern, and Western, and an 
important local line—the Port line from. 
Adelaide to Semaphore. The NORTHERN LINE 
runs from Adelaide to Quorn, a distance of 
235 miles, where it connects with the GREAT 
NORTHERN LINE running from Port Augusta to 
Oodnadatta, a total distance of 688 miles from 
Adelaide. Port Augusta is the Northern Port 
of South Australia, having a fine natural 
harbour and a considerable export trade. 
Oodnadatta is at present the rail head of the 
great Trans-Continental Railway from Adelaide 
to Port Darwin. From Port Darwin it has 
reached Pine Creek, 146 miles distant, and 
there is a gap of nearly 1,200 miles to be bridged 
before the through railway communication from 
north to south is established. The SOUTHERN 
System runs from Adelaide to Wolseley, a 
distance of 197 miles, where the line connects 
with the Victorian System. From Wolseley 
another line runs further south to Mount 
Gambier, the centre of a rich agricultural district, 
114 miles, from which place it continues to 
Beachport, a seaport on Rivoli Bay, 51 miles 
further. The WESTERN SYSTEM runs from 


| Adelaide to Port Pirie, an important seaport, 


169 miles, and to Wallaroo and Moonta, which 
are 123 and 134 miles respectively distant 
from Adelaide. Another important section is 
that from Petersburg, 150 miles north of 
Adelaide, to Cockburn on the Western Border, 
180 miles. 


Propucts.—Fine wheat, except in the far 
north, where the climate is too hot; wool; 
splendid fruits and vegetables; tobacco, hops, 
indigo, olive oil; sarsaparilla, and other drugs ; 
and wine of excellent quality, 3,470,058 gallons 
being manufactured during the vintage of 
1911. Camels thrive here, and are used as 
beasts of burden. The Merino sheep thrives 
admirably, and is the breed most in favour, 
but the long-woolled breed is also kept, with a 
few Cotawolds. 


MINERALS.—The mineral resources consist of 
deposits of copper, iron, and silver lead, together 
with gold, bismuth, tin, manganese, coal, and 
cobalt. Mining operations are carried on over an 
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area extending from Cape Jervis in the south to 
the Farina and Mount Fitton districts in the 
north. Copper is a most important mineral, the 
greatest mines being the Wallaroo and Moonta. 
Out of a total value of metals exported amounting 
to about 25} millions, the sum of 24 millions is 
due to the copper industry. Gold is said to be 
widely distributed throughout the colony, and ; 
the returns for last year showed a very consider- | 
able increase upon preceding years. 

Adelaide. PopvLation, 193,294. HorTens: 
South Australian ; Globe ; Clarence ; Langham ; 
Prince Alfred; Napoleon; Gresham; Crown 
and Sceptre; Terminus; Imperial; Southern 
Cross; International; Victoria; Tavistock. 


CLUBS.—Adelaide ; 
Military; Naval; Austral; 
men’s. 


Commercial Travellers’ ; 
Officers’; Bush- 


Adelaide, the capital, comprises two towns, 
near the Mount Lofty range, on a flat connected | 
by four bridges (two of iron) over the River | 
Torrens, which is converted into a handsome | 
sheet of water. The town on the south of the | 
river is the commercial division and the seat of 
government, 6 miles from the sea. North 
Adelaide is laid out on a gently rising hill, 
well placed in regard to aspect and drainage, and | 
consists principally of the private residences of | 
the wealthy. The city on the south of the Torrens 
contains five large squares; the houses are of 
brown stone; it is well paved, and is supplied 
with good water works. Park at the Botanical | 
Gardens, rich in specimens. Park lands, in all 
about 2,300 acres, separate and surround the 
two divisions. Port Adelaide is 8 miles N.W. ;/ 
Glenelg, 6 miles S.W. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The Government 
Offices and Public Buildings, such as the Town 
Hall, Houses of Legislature, Courts of Law, 
etc., are all fine and imposing. In the South 
Australian’ Institute there is a large Library 
and a Museum, with collections of local interest, | 
and an Art Gallery. There are also the 
University, the School of Mines, several Colleges, 
and Churches of all denominations. The 
Governor's House stands in an enclosure of | 
about 10 acres, and his summer residence on | 
the Mount Lofty Range, about 8 miles distant, 
has large and handsomely laid out grounds. 
Pleasant excursions may be made to the vine- | 
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growing districts in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Adelaide, and there are numerous short 
tours which will be found enjoyable. There 
are many seaside resorts in the neighbourhood 
of Adelaide. Glenelg, about 64 miles from the 
city, and connected therewith by a rail, is a 
very popular resort. It was at Glenelg that 
South Australia was proclaimed a British 
Possession in 1836. The more distant places 
of interest are Port Elliot, on one of the most. 
interesting parta of the south coast; Victor 
Harbour, on the north-west coast of Encounter 
Bay ; @eolwa, 72 miles from Adelaide, and the 
Coorong and Lakes Alexandrina and Albert 
for those in search of sailing, shooting, and 
fishing. Many interesting trips may be made 
on the Murray River, 105 miles from Adelaide. 
In the south-eastern district are the celebrated 
Naracoorte Caves, of which there are ten of 
varying sizes, the largest being 200 feet long by 
70 feet wide. It is said that “in point of 
magnitude and splendour, and in a scientific 
view, they do not yield in importance to the 
Adelsberg Caves, the caves in the peak of 
Derbyshire, the Guacharo Caves, and those 
in New South Wales and Tasmania.” 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


GOVERNOR.—Major-General Sir Harry Barron, 
K.C.M.G., C.V.0. ¥ 


AGENT-GENERAL IN LonpON.—15, 
Street, 3. 

The State of Western Australia occupies the 
portion of the Continent between the West Coast. 
and long. 129° East. Its greatest length from 
North to South is about 1,480 miles, and its 
breadth 1,000 miles, with a coast line of over 
3,000 miles. There are several mountain ranges, 
the principal being the Darling, Roe, Blackwood, 
and Stirling. The highest peak is Ellen's Peak, 
3,420 fect. Western Australia is the ncarcst of 
the Australian States to England (10,850 miles), 
and is only ten or cleven days sail from India. 


Victoria 


AREA.—975,920 square miles, being about 
one-third of the whole of Australia. 


PoPULATION.—In 1890, when West Australia 
became a colony with a responsible Government, 
there were no more than 90,000 inhabitants ; 
to-day the population is estimated at 284,000. 
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CLiMaTE.—In Perth, the capital of the State, 
the mean minimum temperature, taking an 
average extending over 14 years, is 55°, and the 
mean maximum is 73°. The temperature in the 
Northern Districts, where the sea breezes do not} 
penetrate, is high, and during January and 
February the heat is oppressive. In the Southern 
portion of the State, between Perth and Albany, 
the climate is delightful. In the North the rain- 
fall is greatest during the summer months, and 
in the Southern portion of the State the wet 
season begins in April and ends in October. 

GOVERNMENT.—Both Houses of Parliament 
are elective. The Legislative Council consists of 
30 members, and the Legislative Assembly of 
50 members, the latter being elected for three 
years. The franchise extends to women. 

Lanp SysteM.—The State consists of six 
divisions—South-West, Kimberley, Central, 
Eucla, North-West, and Eastern—and the land 
is held under varying conditions. Town and 
suburban lands are sold by public auction, free 
homestead farms consisting of 160 acres may be 
“selected.” The system comprises conditional | 
purchase, pastoral leases, and residential leases ; 
and in lieu of the former timber leases, saw | 
milling permits are issued for a limited period. | 
No person under any circumstances may hold 
more than 1,000 acres, or in special cases 2,000. 
Full particulars may be obtained from the Office 
of the Department of Lands, St. George’s 
Terrace, Perth, or from the Agent-General in| 
London. H 

RAILWAYS.—With the exception of 277 miles | 
of private railways, the whole of the system 
belongs to the State, there being 2,653 miles in 
operation for general traffic. The section of 
the Trans-Continential Railway (see page 388) | 
running through West Australia is 426 miles, 
and the construction of this section has at last | 
been commenced. 

The principal sections of the railways are, | 
from Perth to Laverton 586 miles, through 
Kalgoorlle (POPULATION 8,781). This town, 375! 
miles from Perth, is the headquarters of the | 
East Coolgardie Goldfields and of the mining 
officials. The main mineral belt of the district 
stretches a length of five miles north and south, | 
and has been proved to be rich in gold for a| 
length of one mile north and four miles south 
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of the town by the width of one-fourth of a mile. 
The town is well laid out, and has electric lighting 
and an electric tram service. Laverten (POPU- 
LATION 400) is situated on Mount Margaret's 
goldfields, and is the terminus of the Eastern 
Goldfields Railway. The town, standing on a 
clean and healthy site in the centre of a number 
of mines, is the chief distributing centre for the 
whole district, which extends from 25 miles south 
to about 120 miles north. Leenera (POPULATION 
1,250), on the same system, is an important 
township in the Malcolm district of the Mount 
Margaret goldfield, and the centre for a‘number 
of important mines, which lie within a radius 
of 5 miles. : 

The section Perth to Meekatharra, 640 miles, 
is the longest in the State. The places of im- 
portance are Geraldton (POPULATION 4,000), the 
second port of the State, on the shores of 
Champion Bay. The district contains some of 
the finest land in Western Australia, and the 
town is a great summer resort for the mining 
population of the Murchison. There is an 
extensive esplanade, and a pier 800 feet long. 
Meekatharra (POPULATION 1,600) is the present 
terminus of the line, and the centre of an im- 
portant mining district. 

Perth to Albany, 340 miles. Albany (POPULA- 
TION 3,586), on the Southern System, was 
formerly’ the leading port for steamers to and 
from Europe, and has one of the finest natural 
harbours in Australia. It is a favourite summer 
resort, with a beautiful climate. Albany is one 
of the principal points of defence on the Australian 
coast. 

PRopvucts.—Most kinds of cereals, fruit, and 
vegetables are readily cultivated. In some 
districts there is an extensive culture of the vine. 
Sheep, horses, and cattle thrive well throughout 
the State, especially in the northern districts. 
Timber is one of the staple industries of the 
State, which is also rich in gold, lead, copper, 
etc., the total output of gold for the last recorded 
year being upwards of £7,000,000. There is also 
a considerable pearl-fshing industry on the 
northern coast of the State. 

Perth (POPULATION 85,945). HoTEts: Esplan- 
ade; Palace; United Service; Imperial; etc. 

CLuBs.— Weld; West Australian; Free- 
masons’, ete, 
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Perth, the capital of Western Australia, is a: 


flourishing city in a beautiful natural situation 


on the banks of the Swan River, about 12 miles : 


above Fremantle, which forms its harbour, and 
is at the mouth of the river. The city is well 
laid out, the streets being planted with various 
kfRds of trees, which afford a grateful shade 
during the hot summer. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The public build- 
ings include the Town Hall, two Cathedrals, and 
other places of worship; a Museum, with a 
Library and Art Gallery. Several of the principal 
buildings possess some architectural interest. 
The streets are lighted with electricity, and there 
is a very complete system of electric tramways. 

Fremantie (POPULATION 21,000, including 
North Fremantle 25,000), the principal seaport 
of the State, is an important business centre. 
The town possesses all the essentials of a well- 
ordered city, is lighted by electricity, there is an 
electric tram service, and ample communication 
both by railway and steamer with Perth. Nerth 
Fremantle was formerly a residential suburb, 
but is now becoming an active manufacturing 
centre, for which it is admirably adapted, having 
a fine river frontage and excellent wharfage 
accommodation. 

QUEENSLAND. 
(See also page lii.) 

GOVERNOR.—Sir William Macgregor, G.C.M.G., 
C.B., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., ete. 

AGENT-GENERAL IN LONDON.—409-10, Strand, 
wc. 

This State is situated in the north-east corner 
of the Australian Continent, and until 1859 
formed part of New South Wales, lying along 
the coast round Moreton Bay, to the north of 
Sydney. Ite name was bestowed by Queen 
Victoria. Beginning at Point Danger, on the 
coast below Brisbane, the boundary line follows 
some ranges of hills in lat. 29° S.; then follows 
this parallel to the meridian of South Australia, 
in long. 141° E.; then turns northerly to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. The highest points are 
Mount Dalrymple, 4,250 feet; Chooreechillum, 
5,400 fect; and Wooroonooran, 5,400 fect. At 
the northern extremity of the peninsula, off Cape 
York, is Thursday Island, in Torres Strait, facing 
New Guinea, 1,438 miles from Brisbane, having 
a fine harbour, the centre of the mother-of-pearl 
and béche-de-mer fisheries. 
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AREA.—670,500 square miles. It has a long 
coast line of 2,550 miles. POPULATION, 605,813. 

CLIMATE.—Queensland extends over 18 degrees 
jof latitude, thus offering a range of climate, 
| notwithstanding the moderate elevation of its 
| highlands, equalled by few countries. From the 
| 20th parallel, which divides it from New South 
Wales, it stretches to within 11 degrees of the 
;equator. About one-half lies within the south 
| tropic, the coast being lined with the Great 
| Barrier coral reef. In the settled districts, 
| further south, summer lasts from September to 
March, with an average heat of 85°; winter 
| from June to September, at the $.W. monsoon. 
Flowers and fruit throughout the year. The 
mean annual rainfall varies considerably from 
| 48 inches at Brisbane to 150 inches in the northern 
divisions of the State. West of the Dividing 
Range the rainfall diminishes from 30 inches to 
about 10 inches, according to the distance west 
of the Main Ridge. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Governor is assisted by 

ja Legislative Council of an indefinite number of 
| members whom he nominates, and a Legislative 
| Assembly of 72 members representing 61 Elector 
| ates, the franchise extending to males and females 
| above the age of 21. 
| Lanp SysteM.—The area of the State is about 
| 420,000,000 acres, of which 208,000,000 are under 
| pastoral lease, 23,000,000 are under process of 
alienation, 86,000,000 under grazing, selection 
} and occupation licence, 16,000,000 under mining 
tenure or reserve for other purposes, and 
96,000,000 still unoccupied. There are various 
modes and classes under which land is made 
available for selection, and contracts in respect 
to the location, area, quality, and prices can be 
obtained from the Land Settlement Office in 
| Brisbane. 
RAILWAYS.—With the exception of 100 miles 
‘of private and municipal lines, the whole of the 
railways belong to the State. In 1912 there were 
4,309 miles open for traffic, 1,570 under con- 
struction, and 618 authorised but not commenced. 
; The chief systems are the Southern, Central, and 
Northern. 

The SOUTHERN AND WESTERN LINE, about 
600 miles, runs from Brisbane to Cunnamulla, 
604 miles westward, and to Wallangarra, 233 
miles, the Southern boundary of the State, 
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where the connection is made for Sydney. The 
principal towns served by this system are 
Ipswich (POPULATION 25,000), which is the com- 
mercial capital of the West Moreton district, 
and an educational centre. Nearly all the 
rolling stock required for the State Railways is 
made here. Toowoomba (POPULATION 24,200), 
one of the most prosperous inland cities in 
Australia, with a magnificent climate. It is 
1,920 feet above sea level, and the headquarters 
of the famous Darling Downs. Roma (POPULA- 
TION 2,842), the chief centre in the Marona 
district, one of the chief wheat growing centres | 
of Queensland. Vine growing is also an important 
industry. 

The NortH Coast LINE runs 397 miles to 
Gympie, Maryborough, and Rockhampton. The 
chief places are: G@ymple (POPULATION 12,419), 
a mining city in a rich mineral district. During 
the 44 years of its existence, this district has 
produced gold to the approximate value of 
£13,000,000. Maryboreugh (POPULATION 11,626), 
an important port on the banks of the Mary | 
River. It is the outlet for the mineral and 
agricultural produce of the neighbourhood. 
Bundaberg (POPULATION 12,000), the centré of 
one of the most important sugar districts. 
Gladstone (POPULATION 5,000), on the shores of 
Port Curtis, with a fine natural harbour. 
Rockhampton (POPULATION 21,000), the chief 
port of central Queensland, situated on the 
Fitzroy River. Rockhampton Port serves 
thousands of square miles of magnificent pastoral, 
agricultural, and mineral country. The city is 
well laid out with wide well-kept streets and an 
electric tram service. It contains some fine; 
public buildings and handsome Cathedrals and 
Churches. Race Meetings are held at Rock- 
hampton. 

The CENTRAL RAILWAY runs from Rock- 
hampton to Longreach, 425 miles. The chief 
station is Mount Morgan (POPULATION 12,123), 
called after the celebrated mine from which it 
takes its name. From this mine upwards of | 
£18,000,000 in gold and copper has been won up 
to the present time, and nearly £8,000,000 in 
dividends have been paid to the shareholders. 

The NORTHERN SysTEM runs from Townsville 
to Clencurry, 480 miles. The chief stations are 
Townsville (POPULATION 13,835), the principal | 
port of North Queensland, situated on the 


| thoroughfare of Brisbane, 
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western shore of Cleveland Bay. It has a 
splendid harbour, and is the outlet of a rich 
sugar growing, grazing, and mining district. 
Charters Towers (POPULATION 17,300), one of the 
leading cities of Queensland, and the centre of 
the chief gold-field. . 

PRopucts.—The principal industry is ‘the 
pastoral industry, the number of sheep being 
reckoned at over 20,000,000. Most of the sheep 
are merino or fine wool sheep, the proportion of 
merinos to coarse wool sheep being 96 per cent. 
In the western portion of the southern division 
of Queensland large quantities of wheat arc 
grown, but the uncertain rainfall occasionally 
militates against the success of the crop. Maize, 
barley, oats, rice, and rye are grown, and sugar 
is a staple production in the coastal districts. 
Tropical and semi-tropical fruits also grow in 
the greatest profusion. The most important 
gold fields are Charters Towers, Gympie, Rock- 
hampton, etc, Other metals are obtained in very 
considerable quantities, and an important 
quantity of coal is also being produced. On the 
Northern Coast the Pearl Fishery employs a 
large number of vessels, Thursday Island being 
the headquarters of the industry. 


Brisbane. POPULATION, 143,500. HOTELS: 
Bellevue; Metropolitan; Gresham; Queen’s ; 
ete, 


CLUBS.—Queensland Club; Johnsonian ; Bris- 
bane Club; Commercial Travellers, etc. 

THEATRES.—H. M. Opera House. 

Brisbane, the capital of the State of Queens- 
land, was founded in 1825, and so named after 
the then Governor of New South Wales. It 
stands upon a bend of the River Brisbare, 25 
miles from Moreton Bay, where Captain Cook 
anchored in 1770. As a city, Brisbane possesses 
a distinctive character. It stands between the 
southern temperate zone and the sub-tropical 
north, drawing from both some peculiar 
advantages. It is not a “ planned” city, but 
took its shape from the site of the original 
settlement. Queen Street, now the finest 
had its direction 
determined by the building of some barracks 
when most of the city was a field of corn. 
Approaching Brisbane by rail, the arrival is at 
one of the finest railway stations in Australia, 
and, in addition to this, there is a second close 
by, which is the point of departure northward 
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by rail. This station and its bridges are two 
striking features in Brisbane, and after them | 
may be indicated its fine electric tram service. | 
The extension of this service has called into | 
existence new suburbs, the slopes of which are | 
covered with charming villas, whose gardens are 
radiant with beautiful flowers. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The principal build- 
ings, all on the north side of the river, are: 


The Houses of Legislature, not far from the! 


colossal Treasury Buildings; Opera House ; 


Museum; Custom House; Roman Catholic 
Cathedral; St. John’s Episcopal Cathedral 
Church; the Theatres; Banks, and similar 


buildings; Botanic Gardens and Queen's Park, 
near Government House; Bowen Park and 
Exhibition Building. 


TASMANIA. 

GoveRNoR.—Rt. Hon. Sir William Ellison 
Macartney, T.C.C.M.G. 

AGENT-GENERAL IN LONDON.—56, Victoria 
Street, 8.W. 

The Island State of the Commonwealth of 
Australia lies off the south-east corner facing 
Victoria, from which it is divided by Bass’ 
Straits, 120 to 150 miles wide. It takes its 
name from its Dutch discoverer, Captain 
Tasman, 1642, who named it Van Diemen’s 
Land, after the then Governor of the Moluccas. 
The coast is broken by deep bays and inlets, 
with good harbours, and fifty-five islands, mostly 
in Bass Straits. A granitic table-land in the 


interior of 14 million acres rises 3,000 feet above j 


sea level. Here are the principal lakes, and from 
hence the chief rivers flow down to the coast, 
viz. : the Derwent, down to Hobart; the Tamar, 


to Launceston and Port Dalrymple; the Huon, | 


to D’Entrecasteaux Channel; the Gordon and 
the Arthur, to Macquarie Harbour. There are 


two mountain chains, separated by the central | 


district, with diverging ranges and peaks, rising 
5,070 feet high at Cradle Mountain, 5,010 feet 
at Ben Lomond; Mount Barrow, 4,644 feet; and 
Ironstone Mountain, 4,786 feet. Another high 
point is Mount Wellington, near Hobart, 4,166 
feet. They are mostly clothed with immense 
forests. The settled districts are chiefly in the 
north-west and through the centre of the 
island, between the two principal mountain 
ranges. 
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AREA, including the Islands, 2,615 square 
miles, or 16} millions of acres, of which over 
5,900,000 have been alienated from the Crown. 

POPULATION, 191,211, being an average of 
about seven to the square mile. 

Cumate.—The best in Australasia for a 
health resort, not too hot nor too cold, and 
extremely favourable to European constitutions, 
with a moderate fall of rain, a bright, clear sky, 
and bracing temperature. Snow rarely falls at 
Hobart. Summer, Deeember to - February; 
Winter, June to August. Invalids from India 
and Australia usually recover their health in 
this delightful island. The warm, dry valleys, 
sheltered among snowy mountains, have been 
recommended as especially adapted for invalids 
who are distressed by a cold English winter. 
There are no droughts or long rains; no dust 


| storms, mosquitoes, or hurricanes. 


GOVERNMENT.—The Legislature consists of a 
Council of 18 members, elected for six years, 
and a House of Assembly of 30 members, which 
continues for three years. The suffrage extends 
to both men and women. Members of both 
Houses receive an allowance and free passes 
over the State Railways. 

LAND SYSTEM.—About 5,652,000 acres are 
used for general, agricultural, and pastoral 
purposes, and 27,000 acres are under orchards. 
The Crown Lands are classed in three divisions, 
and free selection before survey is the practice. 
The upset price of first-class land is 20s. per 
acre, with one-third added for credit; second- 
class land is valued at prices between 10s. and 
£1 per acre, with one-third added for credit ; 
and third-class land is valued at prices between 
5s. and 10s. per acre, with one-third added for 
credit. Fourteen years are allowed to pay off 
the purchase-money in instalments, and if a 
settler desires to pay up and secure his grant 
deed he may do so at any time, provided he has 
improved his selection to the extent of £1, 58., or 
2s, 6d. per acre, according to ita class, and, in 
the case of first-class land, resided on it. 
Though at first sight it would seem as if first- 
class agricultural land was obtainable at mere 
nominal rates, it must be pointed out that the 
good Crown Land still available is, as a rule, 
far from social and educational conveniences. 
The annual.rental of cleared agricultural farms 
ranges(from 83, to, 20s. per acre, according to the 
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quality and locality, and leases are usually for 
five or seven years. 

RalLways.—There are about 664 miles in 
operation, of which 169 are under private 
ownership, the remainder belonging to the 
State. The principal systems are the MAIN 
Ling, Hobart to Launceston, 133 miles. 

Launceston (POPULATION, 24,000), the second 
city of the State, is situated at the head of the 
River Tamar. Hotes: Launceston ; Brisbane ; 
Metropole; Criterion; etc. The city is well 
laid out, and contains eome fine buildings. 
It is lit by electricity, and there is a "good 
system of electric tramways. The chief points 
of interest are: The Picture Gallery, the City 
Reserves, City Park, and Princes Square. 
Cataract Gorge, one mile from the city, where 
the river passes between two immense hills of 
basaltic rock some hundred of feet high. 
Tourist Associations organise drives to the 
principal points of interest. The WESTERN 
Ling, Launceston to Burnie, 112 miles. The 
Norta EastTeRN Ling, Launceston to Branx- 
holm, 71 miles. The Fingal Ling from Conara 
Junction to St. Mary's, 47 miles. The DERWENT 
VALLEY Live, 30 miles. The ASPLEY LINE, 
26 miles. Of the private lines, the most 
important are the Emu Bay Railway, from 
Burnie to Guildford, 50 miles; the Warratah 
Line, 48 miles; and the Mount Lyle Line, 
55 miles. At Hobart and Launceston are 
offices established by the Immigration Board 
to afford assistance and information to settlers. 
In all the cities and centres are Tourist 
Associations to advise and help tourists. 

Propvucts.—The agricultural and pastoral 
industries are of first importance, and all cereals 
yield a very high average return, as some of the 
land, especially the red basaltic soils, is very 
fertile. Hops are grown, yielding an average 
of nearly 11,000 Ibs. per acre. The apples and 
pears grown here are magnificent; pears having 
been said to exceed 3} Ibs. The trees far exceed 
the size attained in Europe, and a single tree 
has produced 60 bushels of fruit in one season. 
Raspberries and black currants also thrive 
remarkably, and many thousand pounds’ 
worth of jam and apples and pears are exported. 
A first-class orchard in full bearing that is well 
managed should return an average of £40 per 
acre after paying working expenses, 
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MINERALS.—Abundance of coal, with gold, 
tin, silver (abundant), and some copper (at 
Mount Lyall). Coal is worked at Fingal, Mount 
St. Nicolas, on the Douglas and Mersey Rivers, 
and at Hamilton. Bituminous coal at Seymour, © 
and anthracite near Hobart. The total value 
of gold and minerals exported in 1911 was 
£1,400,000. There were also raised 61,000 tons 
of coal, valued at £52,000. The mineral exports 
amount to over 40 per cent. of the total exports. 
The timber industry is of great importance, 
as Tasmania possesses a valuable asset in her 
forests of hard-wood timbers. The principal 
timbers used for export are the blue gum and 
the stringy pine. From the former tree, piles 
have been supplied for the Dover Harbour 
works from 80 to 100 feet long, and 20 by 20 
inch square. 

Hobart. PopuLation, 38,400. HOTELS— 
Orient; Highfield Hall; Carlton. The capital 
of the Island, on its south side, founded 1803, 
when Lord Hobart was Colonial Secretary, is 
beautifully situated on the slope of the Derwent 
overlooking a harbour, which admits vessels 


of any size. It is well built, with good houses, 
clean, and cheerful. Behind it is Mount 
Wellington. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS. — The handsome 
Government House, on the Derwent, is built of 
fine white freestone. Government Offices ; 
Houses of Parliament; University; Free- 
masons’ Hall, in Murray Street; Town Hall 
(a good stone pile); Post-office; Museum and 
National Gallery; St. David’s Cathedral; 
St. Mary’s Roman Catholic Cathedral and 
many other places of worship. A good idea of 
Hobart and its surroundings may be obtained 
by a walk or drive round the “‘ Queen’s Domain.” 
The Domain is a public reserve of some 500 acres, 
traversed by well-laid-out carriage drives several 
miles in length; and good views of the city and 
its surroundings may be obtained en route. 
The Botanical Gardens, 30 acres in extent, 
adjoin the Crown and Government House. 
Electric trams from the centre of the city to 
the suburb of New Town and to the Cascades 
and Sandy Bay. Mount Wellington (4,166 feet 
above sea level) may be reached by a good, 
well-graded carriage road, and the basaltic 
precipice known as the “ Organ Pipes” is 
within easy reach, 
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ROUTE 56. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


GOVERNOR AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.—H. E- 
The Ear! of Liverpool, P.C., K.C.M.G., M.V.O. 


Hiau Commissioner In LONDON.—13, Victoria 
Street, 8.W. 

New Zealand was declared a British possession 
in 1840, was granted Self-Government in 1852, 
and declared a Dominion in September, 1907. 
The authentic discovery of these beautiful 
islands is due to the Dutch commander, Abel 
Jans Tasman, about the year 1642, who named 
them Nova Zeelanda, after the Zeeland at home. 
In 1769, Captain Cook rediscovered Nova 
Zeelanda, surveyed the islands, and finally 
took possession of them in the name of the 
King of Great Britain. 

The following now constitute the Dominion 
of New Zealand :— 

North Island, with adjacent islets, area 
44,468 square miles or 28,459,520 
acres, 

South Island, with adjacent islets, area 
58,525 square miles or 37,456,000 
acres. 

Stewart Island, with adjacent islets, area 
665 square miles or 425,390 acres. 

The Chatham Island (536 miles east of 
Lyttelton), area 375 square miles or 
239,920 acres. 

The Auckland Island (200 miles south of 
Stewart Island), area 210,650 acres. 

Campbell Island(about 600 miles south-west. 
of Wellington), area 45,440 acres. 

The Antipodes Islands (450 miles south-east 
from Port Chalmers), area 12,960 acres. 

The Bounty Islands (13 in number, lying 
north of the Antipodes Islands, and 
about 415 miles east south-east from 
. Port Chalmers), area 3,300 acres. 

The Kermadec Islands (614 miles north-east 
of Ruseell, in the Bay of Islands), area 
8,208 acres. . 

The Cook Group of Islands (eight in number), 
area 150 square miles. 

Islands outside the Cook Group (7 in 
number), area 180 square miles. 
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The total area of the Dominion is thus about 
104,751 square miles, of which the aggregate 
area of the outlying groups of islands that are 
Practically useleas for settlement amounts to 
about 498 square miles. New Zealand proper 
consists of two large islands—North Island 
and South Island—each about 520 miles long, 
between latitude 343° and 47}° 8., longitude 
166}° and 178}° E., parted by Cook's Strait, a 
noble channel, 160 miles long, and for half its 
length 90 miles broad, but at the eastern end, 
opposite Wellington, it narrows to 16 miles. At 
the further corner of South Island is Stewart’s 
Island, divided from the mainland by Foveaux 
Strait. All the best harbours are on the east 
coast. On the west side there is always a long 
wave of surf. The entire group is of volcanic 
origin. An extensive upheaved range of 
mountains runs longitudinally through both 
North and South Islands; the highest peak, 
Mount Cook, in the South Island, is 12,349 feet, 
and next to it is Mount Hochstetter, about 
11,200 feet. The highest in the North Island are 
Ruapehu, 9,175 feet, with an extinct crater (now 
@ lake), and Mount Egmont, about 8,300 feet. 
The latter is an almost perfect cone. There are 
two volcanoes, both in the North Island; 
Tongariro, 7,515 feet, and Mount Tarawera. 
At Rotorua and other lakes are hot springs and 
other evidences of volcanic action. The rivers, 
of which two are over 200 miles long, are but 


| Partially navigable, owing to bars and other 


impediments. 


POPULATION, 
Maoris. 


CuimaTz.—New Zealand’s position in the 
South Temperate Zone, surrounded as it is by 
the waters of the Pacific Ocean, is such as gives 
it one of the finest climates in the world. The 
ranges of temperature in all parts of the 
Dominion are but slight in comparison to those 
experienced in continental lands, and neither 
in summer nor in winter are the extremes of 
temperature such as to cause much inconvenience. 
The mean annual temperature of the North 
Island is 56-2° F., and that of the South Island, 
52:3° F., while the average rainfall for the 
former is given as 61°81 inches, falling on an 
average of 163 days in the year, and for the 
latter 45°88 inchés on 156 days. Rainfall is 


1,058,312," including 50,000 
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fairly regular throughout the various months and undertaking required by the particular 
of the year. There is no proper rainy season, ' system he wishes to select under. (8) Under 
but most falls in winter-time in the North! special conditions—e.g., the Land Board—with 
Island, and summer showers are more probable | the Minister’s consent, may sell small areas 
in the South Island. | of Crown Lands under five acres in extent to 
GoVERNMENT.—The Governor is assisted by | rellpigus ‘bodies, (or, to :ownery 2 dalry,enries, 
. fy | cheese-factories, or creameries, also as sites for 
an Executive Council of eight members. The’, | rf " 
ri $n fruit-preserving works, without the applicants 
Legislative Council is composed of 39 members t 4 
7 ‘having to go to public competition; but no 
nominated by the Crown, and a House of | 10 s"e 1° Td RE alteca Mice ase 
Representatives of 80 members elected by the | apa GAN. DP EO. BONE aU Saneee: Price anal Per 
adult population (male and female) on a| ®t 


residential qualification. The Maori con-| Ratuways.—There are 2,808 miles of railway 


stituencies are represented by four members 
Members of the Legislative Council receive 
£200 a year and travelling expenses to and 
from Wellington. The members of the House 
of Representatives receive £300 a year and 
travelling expenses. 


Lanp SysTeM.—The Crown Lands are 
administered under the authority of the 
Minister of Lands at Wellington. For 
convenience, New Zealand is divided into 10 
land districts, each. being under the local 
direction of a Commissioner of Crown Lands 
and a Land Board. Crown Lands are divided 
into three classes :—(1) Town and village lands, 
the upset prices of which are, respectively, not 
less than £20 and £3 per acre; such lands are 
sold by auction, or leased for 10 or 33 years at 
a rent of 5 per cent. on the value of the land. 
(2) Suburban lands, the upset price of which 


open which belong to the State, and, in 
| addition, 29 miles under private ownership. 
The North Island Main Trunk Line runs from 
| Te Hana, in the north of the island, to Welling- 
j ton in the south, a distance of 500 miles. The 
j line varies from 4 to 2,660 feet above the sea 
jlevel. In the South Island the line commences 
| at Mina, and, chiefly following the coast line, is 
| continued as far as Invercargill, thence turning 
| northwards to Kingston. Of the total Govern- 
ment Railways open, about half are in the 
| North and half in the South Island. 


Propvucts.—Among the chief products are 
coal, copper, iron, stone, lime, and clay. The 
chief export is wool, which amounted to 
£6,491,707 in 1911. The export of frozen meat 
takes the second place, the ‘shipments in 1911 
being valued at £3,503,406; cheese and butter 
‘are exported to the value of £2,769,000; while 


may not be less than £2 an acre ; these lands are | Kins of various kinds were exported to the 


also sold by auction, or leased as aforesaid. 
(3) Rural lands, which may be disposed of at 
not less than £1 per acre for first-class, 10s. per 
acre for second-class, and 2s. 6d. per acre for 


leased by auction, or sold or 
application. 


leased on 


as follows :—(1) By auction, after survey, in 


which case one-tifth of the price is paid down | Rev. 


at the time of sale, the balance within 30 days. 
(2) By application, after the lands have been 
notified as open for selection, in which case the 
applicant fills up a form (to be obtained at any 
of the Land Offices), and makes the declaration 


third-class lands; such lands may be sold or | 


No rural section may be larger | 
than 666 acres in extent if first-class land, | 
2,000 acres if second-class land, or 5,000 acres | 
if third-class land, whether offered by auction | 
or application. Crown Lands may be acquired | 


value of about one million. The export of gold 
for the same year (1911) was £1,816,000; 
silver, £131,587. The average wheat crop for 
the past 10 years works out at 30°74 bushels 
per acre; oats, for the same period, 41°68. 
Other crops are barley, potatoes, hops, etc. 
The acreage of land under sown grasses is 
stated to be six times greater than in the whole 
of Australia and Tasmania. 


Books oF REFERENCE.—Sir J. E. Alexander, 
“Incidents of the Maori War,” 1860-61; Lady 
Barker, “ Station Life in New Zealand,” 1872 ; 
J. Butler, “New Zealand: Past and 
Present”; Cook’s “Voyages”; James Cowan, 
“The Maoris of New Zealand,” 1910; Bishop 
Cowie, “Our Last Year in New Zealand ”’; 


B. A. Fitzgerald, ‘“‘ Climbs in the New Zealand 
Alps,” 1896 ;, Sir G» Grey, “ Te Ika a Maui,” or 
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“ New Zealand Researches” ; Captain Hamilton, 
“Trout Fishing and Sport in Maoriland,” 1904 ; 
T. M. Hocken, “Contributions to the Early 
History of New Zealand,” 1808; E, Hodder, 
“ Memories of New Zealand Life”; C, Hurst- 
house, ‘‘ New Zealand, the Britain of the South, 
2nd edition (a valuable work); Hon. Jas Inglis 
(Maori), “Our New Zealand Cousins,” 1886; 
H. D. Lioyd, “ Newest England,” 1901; Robt. 
McNab, “‘ Historical Records of New Zealand,” 
1908; “New Zealand Official Year Book, 
Annual”; by a Pakeha Maori, “New Zealand,” 
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| St. Paul's Cathedral, etc. There is a Free Public 
| Library and Art Gallery, and a good Museum, 
Jeontaining what is probably the best Maori 
collection in the world. The Auckland University 
College is affiliated to the New Zealand Univer- 
‘sity. There are admirable recreation grounds, 
‘including the Government Domain of about 180 
acres, as well as the Botanic Garden and the 
Albert Park, in the centre of the city. There is 
‘an electric tramway system extending through 
the city and the suburbs. The main artery of 
| the city is Queen Street. 


or, Incidents of Native Customs and Character ; 
Lord Pembroke, “Old New Zealand,” 1876; 
“ Natural Wonders of New Zealand ” (Stanford) ; 
W. P. Reeves, “ The Long White Cloud : Ao Tea 
Roa,” 1898, ‘* New Zealand,” 1908; G. Rusden, 
“ History of New Zealand”; Sir R. Stout and 
Logan, “ New Zealand,” 1911; Mrs. C. Thomson, 
“Twelve Years in Canterbury”; E. Tregear, 
“ The Maori Race,” 1904; A. Trollope, “Account 
of New Zealand,” 1873. 


2.—Taranakl, 


the western district of the North Islaud, about 
100 miles in length, by 50 in breadth; has a 
coast line 130 miles, and an AREA of nearly 24 
millions of acres, mostly dense forest. 


Chief town, New Plymouth, or Taranaki, near 

| Mount Egmont, 135 miles from Auckland, and 
160 miles from Wellington. POPULATION, 5,238. 

i The port, or harbour, is at Moturoa, 2 miles off, 


1.— Auckland and has been considerably improved. 


is the northern district of New Zealand and of} Mount Egmont (or Taranaki) is a snow-topped 
North Island ; 365 miles in length, from north- | peak, 8,300 feet high. Egmont National Park, 
east to south-west, and nearly 180 miles in an arca of 72,565 acres, contained within a radius 
breadth at the broadest part, having a coast line | of six miles from the summit of Mount Egmont, 
of 1,200 miles, and an AREA of about 14 millions was originally sct apart as a forest reserve. To 
of acres. . | this has been added 1,040 acres on the lower 

This county contains excellent harbours, good | slopes of Pouahai Range, with an additional 
pasture and soil, especially in the Waikato Valley, | 5,500 acres on the Patua Range, making a total 
with forests of Kauri pine (for spars), and gum, | of about 79,000 acres, which has, by Act of 
New Zealand flax, coal, manganese, and gold, | Parliament, been set apart as the ‘ Egmont 
the last found in the Thames Valley, opposite | National Park.’* The North Egmont Mountain 
the capital. Measures have been taken for the | House has been built at an elevation of 3,200 feet 
preservation of the valuable Kauri pine. lon the northern face of the mountain, at a 

Auekland, formerly“ the chief town of the | distance of 20 miles from New Plymouth, and 
North Island, was founded in 1840, and was the | tourists can be driven the whole of the way, 
seat of Government and of the Legislature till | either by horse conveyance or motor-car. This 
the transfer to Wellington. It is about 1,300 | house is open for the accommodation of visitors 
miles from Sydney, and nearly 1,700 from all the year round. The keeper also acts as 
Melbourne. POPULATION, 103,000, with suburbs. guide. 

Horets.—Albert; Grand; Star; and others, ' 3.—Wellington, 

It stands under Mount Eden, on a neck of land : the southern district of North Island, 180 miles 
between two splendid harbours, Waitemata (or ‘in length, from north to south, by 60 miles 
Hauraki) and Manukau, communicating both | mean width ; has a coast-line of 300 miles, and 
ways with the Pacific; and has a water frontage | an AREA of 7 millions of acres. It contains 
of 14 miles. The CHIEF BUILDINGS are: Govern-. abundance of pasture and water. Founded 
ment Offices, Supreme Court, City Hall, Hospital, 1839-40. 
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Chief town, Wellington, 1,230 miles from 
Sydney, and 1,400 miles from Melbourne. 
POPULATION, 70,729, with suburbs. Capital of 
New Zealand, and the seat of the Government. 


Horets.—Grand ; Royal Oak; 
Cecil; and others. 


Empire ; 


PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS.—Government House 
and the House of Legislature; Parliamentary 
Buildings, with a valuable library; Supreme 
Court; Post and Telegraph Office; Cathedrals ; 


Churches; College; Colonial Museum and 
Botanical Gardens; Public Library; Town 
Hall. 


It has a fine harbour (6 miles by 6 miles), and 
electric trams. View of the town and district 
from Mount Victoria. The city has an excellent 
position, which, together with the fine back 
country, places it in the front rank of New 
Zealand towns. There is a University at 
Dunedin, to which the Colleges at Wellington, 
Canterbury, Nelson, and Auckland are affiliated. 


Palmerston North is at the junction of the 
Wellington-New Plymouth and the Palmerston- 
Napier Railways, situated on a fine plain in 
the midst of a most excellent farming district, 
87 miles from Wellington. POPULATION, 11,000. 
There are 15 hotels, and manufactories of all 
sorts. The PUBLIC BUILDINGS are: Courthouse, 
Post Office, Opera House, Library, Municipal 
Buildings, - Hospital, and Railway Station. 
There are Recreation Grounds, a Public Domain, 
and Agricultural and Pastoral Show Grounds. 


4.—Hawke’s Bay, 
on the east coast of the North Island, between 
Auckland and Wellington ; AREA, 5} millions of 
acres. The native name is Ahuriri. The climate 
is dry and sunny, and good for weak lungs. 


Chief town, Napler, pleasantly situated on the 
peninsula called Scinde Island, with a fine 
breakwater and a large shipping trade. 370 
miles from Auckland and 211 miles from 
Wellington. POPULATION, 10,537, including Port 
Ahuriri. The other chief towns are Gisborne 
(POPULATION, 8,196, exclusive of Maoris), which 
is rapidly increasing in size and importance, and 
is the trade centre, and port of what is known as 
the Poverty Bay District. In this district the 
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Crown has successfully planted settlements 
instead of the continuous forest, formerly known 
as the Seventy-mile Bush, and there are pros- 
perous townships with thriving industries. 


5.—Nelson, 
at the north-western corner of South Island, 160 
miles in length by 100 miles in breadth, has a 
coast-line of 250 miles, and an AREA of over 
44 millions of acres. Founded 1840. The greater 
Part of the district is mountainous, the central 
mass attaining a height of 8,000 feet. 


Chief town, Nelson, on Tasman or Blind Bay, 
a fine harbour, in Cook’s Strait; 130 miles from 
Wellington by sea, and 160 miles from New 
Plymouth. POPULATION, 8,100. Its climate is 
said to be unequalled in its effects upon sufferers 
from pulmonary diseases, and the town is used 
as a health resort. Good sport is to be had. 


6.—Mariborougb, 
@ north-east district of South Island, taken out 
of Nelson, 1859-60 ; 120 miles by 67 miles, or 
about 2} millions of acres. It produces wool, 
gold, copper, and coal. Remarkably fine 
scenery on Queen Charlotte and Pelorus Sounds. 


Chief town, Blenhelm, in the rich valley of 
the Wairau. POPULATION, 3,771. 


The Government Buildings, which comprise 
the Post and Telegraph Offices, Lands and 
Survey Offices, Courts of Justice, etc., are 
handsome edifices in the centre of the town, 
which is well planted with deciduous and ever- 
green trees. 


Pieton, the principal port, is picturesquely 
situated at the head of Queen Charlotte Sound. 
Exports of frozen meat and fish. POPULATION, 
1,360. 

7.—Canterbury, 


the middle district of the South Island, 220 
miles in length from east to south-west by 
70 miles in breadth; has a coast-line of 220 
miles, and an AREA of over 9} millions of acres. 


Canterbury is very mountainous on the west, 
near the Southern Alps, a range which is 12,350 
feet high at Mount Goek, and covered with 
dense forests. Glaciers are seen hanging down 
the slope of Mount Cook, within 600 feet of 
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the sea level. The range contains Pukaki, 
Wanako, and other lakes. Grazing and farming 
on the rich Canterbury Plains, 2} million acres, 
60 miles wide. Coal is abundant at Mount 
Hutt, ete. 

Chief town, Christehureh (POPULATION, 80,193, 
including suburbs). HoTgis: Warner; White 
Hart; Empire, etc. 


It is near Banks Penineula, 175 miles from 
Wellington and 190 miles from Dunedin. 
Founded, 1850, by an association of Churchmen, 
headed by Lord Lyttelton and Mr. Godley ; 
a statue of the latter is placed before Christchurch 
Cathedral. 


Christchurch, on River Avon, in view of the 
Kaikoura Mountains, a snowy range, 9,000 feet 
high, is regularly laid out, and has, besides the 
Cathedral and Government Buildings, Canterbury 
College, the Provincial Government Offices, 
Museum, Club Houses, Christ’s College, Hospital, 
Theatre, and Opera House. At the Museum, in 
the Public Gardens, are several perfect skeletons 
of the apteryx and of the moa, a large extinct 
bird, 8 to 12 feet high. On the west is Hagley 
Park, of 400 acres, beautifully laid out. 


8.— Westland. 


This district occupies the central position of 
the western watershed. It lies between Canter- 
bury and the Western Sea, and is 250 miles long 
by 27 miles broad. AREA, 3,894,887 acres. 
There are rich gold-fields among the ravines at 
Hokitika and Greymouth. Coal, lead, silver, 
and other metals are found. Flax and timber 
are abundant. 


Hokitika (POPULATION, 2,300), 120 miles from 
Christchurch, has grown up on a former tract 
of waste land since the gold discovery, and 
contains Government and Town Offices, a 
Hospital, Banks, etc. It enjoys grand views of 
Mount Cook and other dominant peaks, and from 
the terrace on the Town Belt the panorama of 
snow-capped mountains is one of the finest in 
the world. 

9.—Otago. 

Otago is the southern district of the South 

Island, 160 miles in length by 160 miles in 
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breadth; has a coast-line of some 400 miles, 
and an AREA of nearly 9 millions of acres. 


Dunedin (on Port Chalmers Harbour, where 
large vessels stop), 230 miles by rail from Christ- 
church, and 430 miles from Wellington ; founded, 
1848, by Scotchmen of the Free Kirk. Popv- 
LATION, 64,000. The river has been deepened, 
and ocean liners are berthed along the wharves. 
Fine offices and warehouses. Government 
Buildings, Town Hall, Hospital, Asylum, 
Athensum, Museum, High School; Cathedral 
and other Churches; Masonic and Oddfellows’ 
Halls; University of Otago, with School of 
Medicine and School of Mines. Dunedin is the 
largest, best built, and most important com- 
mercial city in New Zealand. It has an electric 
tram service, which extends to the favourite 
seaside resorts of Ocean Beach and St. Clair. 


10.—The Southland District 


comprises the counties of Fiord, Stewart Island , 
Southland, Wallace, and part of Lake. It is 
bounded on the north and east by the Otago 
district, and on the south and west by the 
Tasman Sea. It has an area, including various 
small islands, of 7} million acres, of which 
nearly 2} million acres are covered with bush. 
It possesses level pasture and good soil in the 
Southland and Wallace Counties, but in the 
Fiord County a considerable area consists of 
wild Alpine country, with scrubby bush reaching 
to the snow line. There is a considerable export. 
trade in timber, and there are extensive seams 
of coal and lignite; payable gold reefs also 
exist. 


Chief town, Invercargill (POPULATION, 16,000), 
139 miles by rail from Dunedin, on New River 
Harbour, facing Stewart Istand, 25 miles 
distant. The city is well laid-out with wide 
streets and liberal reserves, and contains many 
fine public and private buildings. Five railways 
concentrate here, and in the summer season it 
is thronged with visitors for Stewart Island, or 
the inore distant high Alpine scenery, and the 
waters of the Cold Lakes District. There is a 
large export trade, especially in timber. 
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ROUTE 57. 

(Trans-Pacific Route.) 
AUSTRALIA TO THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. 

STEAMSHIP SERVICES.—(1) Canadian-Aus- 
tralian Line. Monthly service from Sydney to 
Vancouver, B.C., calling at Auckland, Suva 
(Fiji), and Honolulu. (2) Oceanic Steamship Co. 
Monthly service from Sydney to San Francisco, 
calling at Samoa and Honolulu. (3) Union 
Steamship Co. Monthly service from Sydney 
to San Francisco, calling at Wellington, Raro- 
tonga (Cook Island), and Tahiti. 


1.—SYDNEY TO VANCOUVER, VIA 
FIJI AND HONOLULU. 

Fiji, a tropical group, 1,200 miles from 
Auckland and 1,800 miles from Sydney, between 
lat. 15° and 20° S., and long. 177° E. and 178° 
W.; first seen by Tasman, 1643; and annexed 


to England, 1874, with the consent of the Chiefs, | 


on the report of a Commission. Temperature, 
80° to 85°, Rainfall, 120 inches. Rotumah, 30 
miles north-west, was annexed in 1881. 

GovERNOoR.—Sir E. Bickham Sweet-Escott, 
K.C.M.G. 

AREA, with Rotumah, 7,435 square miles; 
POPULATION 142,761, of whom 3,707 were 
Europeans. 

GOVERNMENT.—Fiji_ is a Crown Colony, 
administered by the Governor, assisted by an 
Executive Council. There is also a Legislative 
Council, of which the Governor is President. 
As regards domestic affairs, the Colony is in a 
large measure self-governing. It is divided into 
districts, at the head of which is a leading Native 


Chief: In some of the districts there are, how- | 


ever, English Commissioners instead. 

Suva, in Viti Levu, is the capital of the Colony, 
and there are some 1,400 European residents. 
There are branches of the Bank of New South 
Wales and of the Bank of New Zealand at Suva 
and Levuka, the two chief towns, and in 1908 a 
Government Savings Bank was founded at Suva. 


Large hotel being built by the Union 8.3, Co. | 


Cricket, Tennis, and Golf (9 holes) Clubs. 


The Meridian of 180° east or west runs through 
Yuna, close to Vanua Levu, 
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| Many of the natives are Christians, and there 
(are several hundred chapels in the Islands. 
The headquarters of the Mission are at Lakemba 
| Island, or Kandavau, in the eastern group, where 
a college was built about 1854. Natives are 
‘under their own chiefs, supervised by the 
| Governor. 
| ‘The two largest telands, Viti Levu and Vanua 
| Levu, are 87 miles by 57 miles, and 100 miles by 
|25 miles, and rise 4,000 to 5,000 feet above the 
jsea, full of rich scenery, with a fine tropical 
| yet moderate climate. Altogether, they number 
seven groups, or nearly 300 islands and coral 
jreefs, resting on volcanoes, often hilly and 
\fertile. The principal exports are copra, 
| sugar, and bananas; but there is also some trade 
| in nutmeg, capsicum, a little tea, coffee, excellent 
leotton, tobacco, sea-slug, sisal hemp, and pearl- 
| shell. Cotton was first planted by Col. Smythe, 
| Special Commissioner, 1859. 


2.—SYDNEY TO SAN FRANCISCO, VIA 
HAWAII AND SAMOA. 

The Hawallan Islands are a group in the 
North Pacific, 2,100 miles from San Francisco. 
Total AREA, about 6,450 square miles. PoPpvu- 
| LATION, about 170,000. The Islands were 
j constituted a territory of the United States in 

1898. There are 20 islands, of which 8 are 
inhabited. On these Islands there are many 
; thousands of acres of land, either now in the 
j possession of the Government, or about to revert 
to it after leases of varying periods. Much of 
| this land is exceedingly valuable for pineapple, 
banana, coffee, tobacco, and sugar cane. The 
principal product is sugar, but much attention 
has been given to developing other crops; the 
pineapple industry being only second in 
| importance to sugar cultivation. The banana 


jindustry is of growing importance, and cotton 
| growing has already been commenced. There 
| are several rubber plantations, with upwards of 
100,000 trees. Coffee and tobacco are also being 
jextensively cultivated, and the fact that 
| Hawaiian fruit can be put into New York a 
| month earlier than Californian production is 
affording a considerable stimulus to the fruit 
industry. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Governor and Secretary 
are appointed by the President of the United 
States, and the territory sends a representative 
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to Congress. The Parliament is composed of a 
Senate with 15 members, and a House of 
Representatives of 30 members. | 

Honolulu (POPULATION about 40,000), the 
capital and the seat of the Government. i 

Hore.s.— Alexander Young; Pleasanton; i 
Colonial; Seaside; and others. 

Honolulu is a delightful break in the voyage 
across the Pacific. Here one finds electric light, 
electric cars, and telephones. There are many | 
beautiful and imposing private and public! 
buildings, including the Executive Building, 
situated in a ten-acre park, set with handsome 
trees and plants; and the Queen's Hospital, 
reached by a famous avenue of palm trees. ' 
Note also the Statue of Kamehameha. One of 
the chief points of interest is ‘‘ Punch Bowl 
Hill,” the crater of an extinct volcano, com- | 
manding a view of the city and vicinity. Other 
Places of beauty and interest are The Pali, ' 
Mount Tantalus, and Waikiki, one of the most, 
delightful bathing places in the world. The 
Polynesian Museum should also be visited. The; 
voleano Kilauea is almost constantly active ; 
its crater is three miles in length and breadth, : 
with smoke or steam rising everywhere. The | 
“ Burning Lake,” Halemaumau, enclosed by ' 
broken walls, is in the southern part of this 
immense crater. It appears cloudy in the day- 
time, but is brilliantly illuminated at night. 
The trip to Kilauea can be made by steamers | 
of the Wilder Steamship Co., which leave 
Honolulu at frequent intervals. It takes a week 
for the round voyage, including the two or three 
days spent at the volcano and vicinity. 

Samoa. The three chief islands of the Samoa 
Group (formerly known as the Navigator 
Islands) are Sawail, Upolu, and Tutuila. By, 
the Anglo-German Agreement of 1900 the first : 
two islands were handed over to Germany, 
while Tutuila was assigned to the United States, 
who had already taken possession of its chief’ 
harbour, Pago-Pago, in 1872. Tutuila, 70 miles | 
from Apia, the capital of German Samoa, 
(familiar to Englishmen as the home of R. L. 
Stevenson), has an AREA of about 54 square 
miles and @ POPULATION of about 5,000. The! 
island is administered by a Governor, who is| 
also the Commandant of the Naval Station of ' 
Pago-Pago, the port of call of the Sydney and 
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San Francisco liners. There is nothing in the 
nature of representative constitution—not even 
an Executive Council. The rule is that of a 
warship. In short, regarded in this aspect, 


, Tutuila is another Ascension Island set down 


in the Pacific. 


'3.—SYDNEY TO SAN FRANCISCO, VIA 


WELLINGTON, RAROTONGA, 
TAHITI (Union 8.8. Company). 

This route gives travellers the opportunity of 
visiting South Sea Islands—a little off the 
beaten track—Cook Islands, and Society 
Islands, and incidentally comparing British 
and French colonisation methods in the South 
Pacific. 

Rarotonga. The first port called at after 
leaving Wellington is 1,638 miles distant from 
Auckland, and is the most important of the 
group known as Cook Islands. These islands 
were annexed by New Zealand in 1901. 

POPULATION, 2,758. AREA, 26 square miles. 


COMMISSIONER 


AND 


Saptain J. Euan Smith. 


For so small an island—it is about the ‘same 
size as Ischia in the Bay of Naples—it is 
remarkably progressive, actually possessing a 
weekly newspaper printed in the vernacular, 
with parallel columns in English. 


Tahiti, the principal of the Society Islands, 
and a French Colony since 1880, has an AREA 
of about 600 square miles and a POPULATION 
of 11,691. The capital is Papeete, with a 
population of 3,617, of whom some 1,700 are 
, French. 

PRopuUcTIONS.—Copra, sugar, pearls, mother 
of pearl, and vanilla. 

H.B.M. ConsuL.—H. A. Richards, Esq. 

The island is exceedingly picturesque. It is 
mountainous in the centre, with the inaccessible 
peak, Orohena, some 7,000 feet high, “falling 
in spurs and ravines to a lowland belt of rich 
red soil, watered by abundant streams.” The 70 
miles drive round the island on a good coral road 
is not easily matched for beauty and variety 
of scenery. (See Pierre Loti’s “Le Mariage 
de Loti” and Herman Melville’s ‘‘ Typee.”) 

These islands are of special interest to 
Englishmen, as the London Missionary Society 
was established with the special view of 
evangelising the Society Islands. 
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ROUTE 58. 
TO NEWFOUNDLAND, HALIFAX, QUEBEC, MONTREAL, ONTARIO LAKE DISTRICT, 
TORONTO, WINNIPEG, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, PRINCE RUPERT, KLONDIKE, 
AND ALASKA, 


By FREDERICK A. TALBOT. 
Author ‘The New Garden of Canada "—* The Making of a Great Canadian Railway,” etc., etc. 
STEAMSHIP SERVICES. 


ENGLAND TO CANADA.—Quebec and Montreal—Allan Line, from Liverpool, London, Glasgow, ete., 
weekly sailings; saloon fares, from £14 1(s. and upwards. Canadian Northern Line, from 
Bristol, fortnightly sailings; saloon fares, from £18 10s. Canadian Pacific Railway, from Liver- 
pool, weekly sailings; ealoon fares, from £18 10s. White Star-Dominion Line, from Liverpool, 
weekly sailings ; saloon fares, from £18 10s. 


St. John’s, N.F.—Allan Line, from Liverpool, fortnightly sailings ; saloon fares, from £11 10s. 


St. John’s, N.B.—Canadian Pacific Line. from Liverpool, fortnightly sailings; saloon fares, 
from £17. 


Halifax, N.S.—Allan and C. P. R. Lines, from Liverpool, weekly and fortnightly ; saloon fares, 
from £14 10s. 


‘Also via American Ports by— 


Atlantic Transport Line—London. Hamburg-American Line—Southampton. 
American Line—Southampton. Holland-American Line—Rotterdam, 
American Line—Liverpool. Leyland Line—Liverpool. 

Anchor Line—Glasgow. Norddeutscher-Lioyd—Southampton, 
Cunard Line—Liverpool. Red Star Line—Dover. 


Cunard Line—Southampton. i White Star Line—Southampton. 
White Star Line—Liverpool. 
The Dominion of Canada ingludes the Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebeo, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia (see page liv.), Yukon, the North- 


West Territories, and Prince Edward Island, in fact the whole of British North America, with 
the exception of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
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Its area is nearly equal to that of the whole of Europe, and exceeds that of the United States, 
Alaska excluded. It is bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the north by the Arctic 
Ocean, on the west by the Pacific Ocean, and on the south by the United States. The Dominion 
covers an area of 3,729,765 square miles, and has a population of 7,204,838, emanating from all 
parts of the world. The largest city is Montreal (see page 414), and the seat of the Government is 
at Ottawa (see page 414). 

British North America was discovered by Cabot in 1497, but Jacques Cartier, a French navigator, 
was the first to penetrate the interior in 1534, and it became a French possession. Its history 
may be said to date from this period: it passed into the possession of Great Britain in 1763. 


GOVERNMENT.—The Executive is vested in the King, represented by a Governor-General (the 
Duke of Connaught) and a Cabinet. The Federal Parliament consists of an Upper House, or Senate, 
of 81 members, nominated for life by the Governor-in-Council, and a House of Commons, consisting 
of 218 members, elected for five years, from the Provinces. Each Province has a local legislature, 
which in some cases has two houses, the term being a maximum of four years, with a Lieutnant- 
Governor appointed by the Governor-in-Council, who acts as the medium of communication between 
the Provinces and the Federal Government. 


RAILWAYS.—The total mileage of steam railways in operation is 25,400, but considerable activity 
is being displayed in connection with the construction of new lines and extensions, especially in 
Western Canada and British Columbia. While each new undertaking primarily is opening up 
new districts, competitive points are being given improved facilities, so that railway travelling 
west of the Great Lakes is vastly different from what it was ten years ago. 


The most important systems are :— 


(a) The Canadian Pacific, the first, largest, and at present only completed trans-continental line 
of the Dominion. Running from Atlantic to Pacific, it touches practically alt the most important 
centres of the continent, although many of the connections do not necessarily offer the shortest 
and most direct routes. In travelling from St. John to Vancouver, change of carriage is rendered 
necessary only once—at Montreal. The trans-continental trains engaged in the express mail traffic 
are luxuriously appointed, being replete with every convenience, including library, buffet, sleeping, 
drawing-room, and observation car, with tourist and colonist coaches. The observation cars enable 
the wonderful scenic glories of the mountains to be admired to the greatest advantage. Travellers 
in the United States may pick up the main line of the C. P. R. at various points, such as by the 
Soo-Pacific lines, which link the Canadian trans-continental with Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, 
via Winnipeg and Moose Jaw, and also with Spokane, Portland, Seattle, and San Francisco. The 
C. P. R., with its steamship services, operates round one-half of the Globe, the Pacific mails being 
carried by their vessels between Vancouver and the Orient. 

(6) The Grand Trunk Railway.—This was the first railway built in Canada, and its operations 
are confined mostly to the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, through which some 4,800 miles have 
been laid, linking up all the various lake ports with the principal agricultural, industrial, and 
Pleasure centres, as well as tapping the industrial middle states. The trunk line extends from 
Montreal to Chicago (840 miles), via Toronto, Sarnia, and Durand. This is the longest stretch 
of continuous double track under one management in the world, over which runs the “ International 
Limited,” the finest and fastest train in Canada, which covers the distance in about 22 hours. 
The Grand Trunk also has a line running from Levis (opposite Quebec), along the south bank of 
the St. Lawrence to Montreal; to Boston and Portland, U.S.A.; to New London (Conn.), over 
its subsidiary the Central Vermont ; while direct communication with Halifax and St. John, N.B., 
is obtained over the tracks of the Inter-Colonial Railway. It is also constructing a belt line 
around Montreal. 


(c) The Canadian Northern Rallway.—This is, in reality, a series of lincs, aggregating about 
5,000 miles, which have been built and acquired in various parts of the country. The most 
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important section is that running from Port Arthur to Winnipeg, and thence to Edmonton. Under 
in active constructional policy the various isolated sections are being connected up to form a 
through road from Montreal to Port Mann, near Vancouver. It is anticipated that this trans- 
continental line will be completed by 1914, as work is being pushed forward vigorously through 
the mountains of British Columbia, while 4 tunnel is being bored under Mount Royal to enter 
Montreal. 

(@) The Grand Trunk Pacifie.—The first trans-continental railway laid wholly through Canadian 
territory from Atlantic to Pacific. The Atlantic terminal is at Moncton, with connection over 
the Inter-Colonial Railway to Halifax and St. John. The eastern section, between Moncton and 
Winnipeg, has been built by the Dominion Government as the “ National Trans-Continental,” 
and is leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific, which, properly speaking, extends from Winnipeg to 
Prince Rupert on the Pacific coast, 550 miles north of Vancouver. The eastern section offers 
an alternative all-rail route between Quebec, Winnipeg, and western points. It crosses the St. 
Lawrence River at Quebec by a huge cantilever bridge (now building), and then strikes inland 
to the hinterland of Quebec, to run almost due west. The Grand Trunk Pacific is completed from 
Winnipeg to Téte Jaune Cache, and will reach Fort George early in 1914. The line has been 
opened from Prince Rupert to South Hazelton (176 miles), and is likewise advancing towards Fort 
George, which it is expected will be reached in 1914. Another branch is being driven from Fort 
George to Vancouver, so that shortly Canada will have three trans-continental systems, all running 
into Vancouver. 


(e) The Inter-Celontal Railway, built and operated by the Dominion Government. It extends 
for about 1,400 miles through the maritime provinces and Prince Edward Island, connecting 
Halifax and other Atlantic coastal points with Montreal, where it has running rights into the 
Grand Trunk terminal, and where passengers change for points west. 


(f) The Temiskaming and Northern Ontarlo Rallway.—A north and south line, about 300 miles 
long, between North Bay and Cochrane. It was built by the Provincial Government of Ontario, 
and the Grand Trunk has running rights over it. It is an important line, as it connects Toronto. 
Montreal, and United States points with the silver country of Cobalt, the gold district of Porcupine, 
and the lakeland of Temagami, as well as effecting a junction at Cochrane with the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway (National Trans-Continental) for an all-rail route to Winnipeg. 


(9) The Reld Newfoundland Railways.—These operate in the Island of Newfoundland, the main 
line running from Port-aux-Basques to St. John’s (the capital), with numerous spurs radiating 
to all important points. An energetic branch-line policy is being fostered by the Newfoundland 
Government, and, during 1911, over 800 miles of such lines were commenced. The Company 
also runs the coastal boats around the Island, and along the Labrador shore. 


Newfoundland has been described as the “ Sportsman’s Paradise.” The rivers abound in trout 
and salmon, while exhilarating sport with the rod and line may be obtained with the curious 
ouananiche (wananish) and tuna. The forests, marshes, and plateaux teem with wild fowl, while 
fur is represented by the caribou (found in large numbers), deer, hare, bear, etc. All rivers and 
lands are quite free for sport, none being leased. Motor-car trips may be made within a radius 
of 100 miles around St. John, while the bays and inlets enable one to enjoy majestic scenery 
(recalling the fjords of Norway) from a yacht. 


The Customs’ regulations appear to be somewhat stringent, but are favourable to visitors. A 
deposit is demanded at landing upon cameras, bicycles, firearms, motor-cars, tents, etc., but is 
refunded on departure. Guides are necessary, and in some cases compulsory. Good hotels are 
available at the prominent centres, with log-cabin shelters in the favourite angling and hunting 
resorts, so that a backwoods’ life may be assured in comfort. The fullest particulars and assistance 
upon all desired points may be obtained upon application to the Reid-Newfoundland Company, 
St. John’s. 
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In the summer, the Reid Company maintains a fortnightly service with the settlements along 
the Labrador shore as far as Nain (1,000 miles), and a novel journey amid inspiring scenery is 
offered, with glimpses of northern life and the Esquimaux. Stop-overs may be made at inter- 
mediate points. 

(h) The Ganadian-American Trans-Continental Route.—A new route to Vancouver and many 
British Columbia points is via Montreal and Chicago. It is very popular during the summer and 
autumn, when the New York mail vessels are uncomfortably crowded with passengers. The 
White Star steamers are taken to Montreal, and the Grand Trunk Railway thence to Chicago. 
A change of carriage is necessary“at this point, the Burlington and Quincy train being taken to 
St. Paul, where the American Great Northern system is entered (without change of carriage) west 
to Vancouver, via Everett. 

For intermediate British Columbia places the Great Northern may be left at Rexford or Bonner’s 
Ferry. This route between London and Vancouver, by the “ Oriental Limited,” or fast mail 
trains, is but an hour or two longer than via the Canadian Lines. 

(i) Via New York. (See page 421.) 

NATION AL™( (BANK) HoLipaAys.—New Year’s Day (seus 1st), Good Friday, Empire Day 
(May 24th), Dominion Day, (July Ist), Labour Day (first Monday in September), Thanksgiving 
Day (usually first Monday in November),‘and Christmas Day. In addition it is the general rule 
to have an additional holiday, usually inAugust, called “The Civic Holiday.” The exact day 
is fixed by each municipality. 

Baaeace.—The check system as in the U.S.A.—When traversing United States territory to 
Canadian points, luggage can be checked through in bond to save Customs’ formalities, 

Tre.—Standard as in the U.S.A. West of Fort William the 24-hour system of notation is used, 
the hours being numbered from 1 to 24, and commencing from 1-0 a.m., continuing after mid-day 
from 18 to 24. 

CURRENCY.—Dollars and cents, as in the U.S.A.. Canadian money, however, is not readily 
negotiable in American towns, except along the frontier. 

Loca INFORMATION.—If complete details concerning any particular town are desired, the tourist. 
should communicate with the local Board of Trade. It is a publicity department, up-to-date, 
and active, while the officialszwill be found exceedingly courteous, and willing to supply any 
information that may be desired. 


$t. John’s (Newfoundland). POPULATION, 8t. John, N.B. POPULATION, about 57,000. 
35,000. The capital of Britain’s oldest North | HoreL: The Royal. Picturesquely situated on 
American colony was founded in 1580. It has | the Bay of Fundy. Centre of the lumbering 
been destroyed by fire on several occasions. | industry. The bore, reversible cataract, and 
‘There is a magnificent harbour, many richly | suspension bridge demand attention. 
decorated cathedrals and churches, and the | Quebec. POPULATION, about 80,000. HoTEL : 
museum is highly interesting. 546 miles from | (¢,P.R.) Chateau Frontenac, a magnificent 
Port-aux-Basques, whence communication is | puilding, on Dufferin Terrace; St. Louis; 
maintained by fast, powerful steamers, con-| Clarendon. Founded on the village of 
necting with trains of the Intercolonial Railway | stadaconé, discovered by Jacques Cartier. 
at North Sydney. Sea passage about 7 hours. | The name is said to be derived from an Indian 

Halifax. PoPULATION, about 55,000. Hotes: | word kebek, meaning a “‘ rock.” The “‘ Gibraltar 
Halifax; Queen’s. Formerly station of the | of Canada,” celebrated as the scene of the last 
Atlantic Squadron. The city has many | stand of the French against the British forces, 
historical associations, and the defences and | in which General Wolfe fell, in 1759. From 
Public buildings repay a visit. To the north | the historic battlefield on the Heights of 
is Sydney, the centre of the Nova Scotia coal | Abraham, fine panoromas of the St. Lawrence 
and iron industry, | and surrounding country are obtained. Dufferin 
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Terrace is the finest promenade in the world. 
The population is four-fifths French-Canadian, 
and Old French is the prevailing language. 
The Old or Lower Town, which is the commercial 
quarter, contains many quaint houses, alleys, 
and culs-de-sac dating from early times. There 
are several interesting buildings and monuments 
worth visiting. A short distance away are the 
Montmorency Falls, higher than Niagara, and 
the “Lourdes” of Canada—the shrine of 
St. Anne de Beaupré, where reputed miraculous 
cures have been wrought, and which still is 
the scene of pilgrimages. 


Montreal. Popunation, 471,000. HOorTELs: 
(C.P.R.) Place Viger; Windsor; Ritz-Carlton 
(building). Founded on the site of the ancient 
Indian village of Hochelaga, discovered by 
Cartier in 1536, on an island at the junction of 
the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers. It is 
now the financial and commercial capital of the 
Dominion. From the elevation of Mont Royal— 
@ public park—a magnificent bird’s-eye view of 
the city beneath is obtained. Principal 
buildings :—Notre Dame; McGill University; 
Court House; and Bonsecours Market. Several 
interesting trips may be made from Montreal 
for sport, sight-seeing, and camping out, while 
a trip through the Lachine Rapids is a sensational 
though perfectly safe experience. A steamship 
journey through the Thousand Isles reveals 
some of the entrancing glories of the St. 
Lawrence. 

From Montreal the C. P. R. main line runs 
through Ottawa to the west, while another line 
extends to Toronto. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way main line for Chicago follows the St. 
Lawrence River and the north shore of Lake 
Ontario. It also has a fast line to the capital 
city. 

Ottawa. POPULATION, 90,000. HOTELS: 
Chateau Laurier (Grand Trunk), a magnificent 
structure; The New Russell. The prettiest city 
in, and capital of, the Dominion. The beautiful 
Houses of Parliament, in pure Gothic style, 
occupy @ commanding eminence overlooking the 
Rideau River and Chaudiére Falls. Many fine 
buildings—the Royal Mint, Victoria Museum, 
Rideau Hall, the residence of the Governor- 
General, and beautiful promenades. The Grand 
Trunk Union Station is the finest railway 
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station in Canada, and forms an appropriate 
accompaniment to the Chateau Lauriet opposite. 
On the opposite side of the river is HULL, the 
centre of the great lumbering industry, with 
its miles of timber and saw mills. 


The C. P. R. continues westward through 
wildly-picturesque forest and lakeland, though 
sparsely populated country, to Chalk River, 
Mattawa, Sudbury, and Port Arthur. The 
Grand Trunk Railway (Canada Atlantic Line) 
runs also onwards to Scotia Junction, traversing 
the far-famed Highlands of Ontario, Algonquin 
National Park, and Parry Sound for the Muskoka 
Lakes and the many Islands of Georgian Bay, 
the popular holiday resorts of Ontario. Algon- 
quin National Park is a reserved stretch of 
primeval Canada, stretching over 2,000,000 
acres, and from its situation, wildness, haunts 
for game, and ever-changing vistas of land 
and water scape has become a national play- 
ground, being visited every season by thousands 
of Canadians and Americans. 


The Muskoka Lakes and French River 
districts, which are virtually a continuation of 
this broken country, likewise have been 
developed by the Grand Trunk Railway, whose 
branch lines from Toronto intersect the region 
in all directions, connecting with steamships 
which ply upon the most important waterways, 
and whereon one may indulge in delightful 
jaunts through winding dales and over wide 
lakes. 


At Scotia Junction, connection is formed 
with the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway, which runs northward through the 
Temagani Forest Reserve, skirting large, 
winding, and beautiful lakes, with the verdant 
trees sloping to the water's edge, to Cobalt, the 
great silver camp. The Porcupine gold camp 
is 100 miles beyond, and a few miles south of 
Cochrane, the junction with the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, where a thriving town has 
sprung into existence. 

Toronto. PoPpULATION, about 380,000. 
Hores: Queen’s; King Edward; Prince 
George; Palmer House; Walker House; 
Grand Union. The “ Queen City of Canada,” 
the second largest city in the Dominion, and 
the seat of the Provincia’ Government of 
Ontario. . Althoughcon the Grand Trunk main 
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line, the Union Station is shared by the C. P. R., 
which also has a line running from Montreal. 


The streets are wide, well-paved, clean, and — 


flanked by imposing lofty buildings. The 
Canadian National Exhibition is held here the 
first fortnight of August every year, in 
beautifully situated grounds covering 200 acres, 
on the shore of Lake Ontario, the permanent 
buildings of which cost over £300,000. In 
coming west from Montreal, the Grand Trunk 
main line passes through Belleville Junction, 
whence a line branches north-westwards through 
the beautiful Kawartha Lakes country to Orillia 
and the shores of Georgian Bay, while a 


luxurious train ferry plies across Lake Ontario | 
between Cobourg, 70 miles east of Toronto, and | 


Rochester, U.S.A., the lake journey being 
56 miles. Niagara Falls are within easy distance 
of Toronto, either by steamer (when navigation 
is open) or by Grand Trunk Railway, around 
the head of the lake, which also affords all-rail 
communication with Buffalo and other United 
States centres. The Muskoka Lake and Lake 
of Bays country is reached quickly from Toronto 
by the Grand Trunk Railway, a special express 
service being maintained during the summer 
months, while the Canadian Pacific trans- 
continental line may be picked up at North 
Bay. 

A welcome break in the through railway 
journey from coast to coast may be made by 
steamer across the Great Lakes during the 
months of May to November. The C. P. R. 
has a first-class steamship line, with vessels of 
the latest type, between Owen Sound, Saulte 
Ste Marie; and Port Arthur, for connection 
with the main line. The Grand Trunk and 
Northern Navigation Company maintain an 
express service with magnificent liners between 
Sarnia, the “Soo,” and Fort William. In both 
cases a bracing and interesting fresh-watcr 


voyage across Lakes Superior and Huron is | 


offered, although the latter is the longer. 

Port Arthur. PoPULATION, 15,000. (C.N.R.) 
Th's is a busy town and port at the head of 
Lake Superior, the lake terminus of the Canadian 
Northern Railway. 
centre. The Canadian Northern huge grain 
elevator should be visited, to follow the methods 
of receiving, handling, storing and, shipping 
grain in bulk. 


A beautiful residential | 
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Fort Willlam. PopuLaTion, 20,000. Four 
miles west of Port Arthur, and established on 
the site of an old Hudson Bay Trading Post. 


‘The lake terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific 


Railway. A busy industrial centre. Extensive 
coal docks, and a mammoth grain elevator of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway compel 


; attention. Nine miles distant is Murillo Station, 


four miles from which are the famous Kakabeka 
Falls on the Kaministikwia River, rivalling 
Niagara in height, and one of the wonders of 
the west. From Fort William, the G. T. P. 
Tuns north-westwards to join the main trans- 
continental line at Superior Junction. The 
C. P. R. runs via the north end of the Lake of 
the Woods, while the Canadian Northern goes 
by Fort Frances and the south end of the same 
sheet of water. 

Winnipeg. Poputation, 140,000. HorTELs : 
(C.P.R.) Royal Alexandra ; (G.T.P.) Fort Garry. 
Capital of the province of Manitoba, and the 
great grain city of the Middle West. Situate 
at the junction of the Red and Assiniboine 
Rivers, it occupies a unique trading position, 
the waterways being navigable by steamboats. 
Wide, clean streets, and many notable and 
lofty buildings. An excellent shopping centre, 
with huge departmental stores. Excellent 
electric tramway service to all parts. Fort 
Garry, the remains of the old Hudson Bay 
Trading Post, the arrival at which of Lord 
(then Colonel) Wolseley’s Expeditions in 1870 
brought about the collapse of the Red River 
Rebellion, is the most interesting historical relic. 

From this point, the C. P. R. main line runs 
due west, while branches radiate in all directions 
through the prairie provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta. 56 miles west is 
Portage La Prairie, an important railway 
centre served by five systems. Around Brandon 
(134 miles), one of the largest grain markets of 
the province, the rolling country of copse and 
dale offers fine sport with the wild fowl. At 
intervals of five to eight miles along the line are 
stations indicated only by a shack or two when 
the railway was built, but which have blossomed 
into flourishing towns and villages. 

Regina. PoPULATION, 13,000. Seat of the 
Provincial Government of Saskatchewan, and 
headquarters of the North-West Mounted 
Police.( At)(Moose Jaw, connection is made 
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with the “Soo” line, whence travellers from 
Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis reach the 
Pacific Coast via Canada. Swift Current is in 
the heart of a thriving agricultural district, the 
country being well adapted to stock raising. 
Medicine Hat. PopuLATION, 6,000. Im- 


mortalised by Kipling as “The town that was | 
; tunnels to overcome the abrupt differences 
| in level. 


born lucky, with Hell as its basement.” Is 
famous for its unlimited supply of natural gas, 
whence ail light and power is derived. Gas 
costs 63d. for lighting, and 23d. for power per 
1,000 cubic feet. An important North-West 
Mounted Police Station. Near Crowfoot is a 
reservation of the Blackfeet Indians, while 
between Gleichen and Shepard the railway 
traverses part of the 3,000,000 acres of the 
C. P. R. irrigation project. 

Gaigary. POPULATION, 40,000. Situate on 
@ commanding plateau, backed by the Rocky 
Mountains, and overlooking the Bow River, 
it has a beautiful environment. An agricultural, 
ranching, wholesale distributing, milling, and 
lumbering centre. A branch line runs north- 
wards to Edmonton. Another line runs south- 
wards to Macleod, offering an alternative route 
through the mountains to Vancouver. (See 
page 417.) 

The panorama unfolded from the C. P. R. 
through the mountains is one of exquisite 
beauty, giving ever-changing views of lofty, 
snow-clad peaks, shimmering glaciers, verdant 
valleys, wildly-rushing mountain torrents, 
waterfalls, gloomy deep canons, and grotesque 
formations of rock. The railway enters the 
range through “The Gap,” where the Bow 
River debouches from the mountain strong- 
hold, traversing the valicy of this waterway. 

Banff. Hore: (C.P.R.) Banff, open May to 
October. This is the station for Banff National 
Park, extending over 5,732 square miles. A 
convenient centre for diversified excursions 
among the mountains. Excellent opportunities 
available for fishing, while near are the hot 
sulphur springs of accepted therapeutic value. 
A few miles to the west is Laggan (HOTEL: 


(C. P. R.) Chalet, open from June to November), i 


the scenic features of which are Lake Louise 
and “ The Lakes in the Clouds.” An experienced 
Swiss guide is retained here to facilitate 
mountaineering. Other expert Alpine guides 
are stationed by the C. P. R. at Field, Emerald 
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Lake, and Glacier. Hector is the summit of the 
railway—‘ The Great Divide,” at 6,207 feet, 
where the waters separate to flow eastwards 
and westwards respectively. The railway 
descends the Kicking Horse Pass by means of 
a@ marvellous piece of railway engineering, 
describing huge spiral curves in the mountain 


Fleld. Horets: (C.P.R.) Mount Stephen 
and Emerald Lake Chalet, open from May to 
October. The Takakkaw Falls of 1,200 feet, 
the Twin Falls, and the Yoho Glacier should be 
visited. Following the Kicking Horse River, 
and traversing the canon, the Columbia River 
(flowing northwards) is reached at Golden, a 
busy mining town at the foot of the western 
slopes of the Rockies. Following the Columbia 
for about 17 miles, the line swings through the 
Selkirk Range, hugging the side of a narrow 
gorge, affording a view of Mount Sir Donald 
(10,808 feet), darting through massive snow 
sheds to secure protection from the avalanche, 
and threading Rogers’ Pass to reach the summit 
level at 4,351 feet. Here a gorgeous view of 
towering peaks is gained—Tupper, Hermit, the 
Swiss Peaks, Grizzly, and Cheops—and, 
while swinging down the western face of the 
range, vistas of the great glacier field, of which 
the Illecillewaet is an outlet, are gained. 
Illecillewaet glacier is but a short distance from 
Glacier House (HoTEL: (C.P.R.) Glacier House), 
while the surrounding peaks include Mount Sir 
Donald, Uto, Eagle, Avalanche, and Macdonald. 
The railway makes a rapid descent, with 
startling loops, and hugs the brink of Albert 
Canon to pick up the Columbia River again 
(flowing southwards), after it has made its big 
bend to the north to penetrate the Selkirk 
range. 

Revelstoke. HoreL: (C.P.R.) Revelstoke. 
A fine tourist resort. Fishing, hunting, and 
boating in plenty. Also the gateway to the great 
West Kootenay mining camps. The route via 
the Crow’s Nest Pass effects a junction with the 
main line here; the connection between 
Kootenay Landing and the trans-continental 
being made by steamship and railway, offering 
a diverting trip through the Arrow, Nuskap, 
and Arrowhead Lakes in summer, or through 
rail during/the winter, While the Crow’s Nest 
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Pass route does not reveal such scenic grandeur 
as that described, it crosses the mountains at a 
lower level, and is a pleasant and interesting 
alternative route, which may be followed either 
from Medicine Hat, or from Macleod, as already 
mentioned. The C. P. R., however, is carrying 
a line from Greenwood to Peachland, B.C., so 
as to provide a through and direct rail-con- 
nection via Lytton to Vancouver. 

Continuing westward, the main line overcomes 
the Gold Range through Eagle Pass. At 
Sicamous Junction (HOTEL: (C.P.R.) Sicamous), 
@ branch line runs to Vernon and the Okanagan 
Valley, famed for its prolific yield of luscious 
fruit. At Kamloops, the railway picks up the 
North Fork of the Thompson River, following 
ite rugged and precipitous banks, and threading 
gloomy canons—the most important of which 
is the Thompson Canon—until it reaches the 
Fraser River at the meeting of the two water- 
ways. As the “Bad River” drives its way 
through narrow defiles, which offered the only 
available path for the line, the latter clings to 
the river to pass through dark, forbidding 
gulches of awe-inspiring majesty and ragged 
wildness, 80 far as Hope. Then it traverses 
well-settled country to Mission Junction, whence 
®@ branch runs southwards to join the American 
systems to all ports north of Sam Francisco on 
the Pacific Coast. The Pacific is gained finally 
at Westminster, on Burrard’s Inlet, and the 
western terminus is at Vancouver, 2,898 miles 
from Montreal. 

Vancouver. POPULATION, 130,000. HOTEL: 
(C.P.B.) Vancouver. A wonderful city, which, 
after its destruction by fire in 1886, was rebuilt 
in accordance with modern ideas. Many of 
the commercial palaces executed in masonry 
are of huge proportions. There are several 
clubs, educational establishments, churches, 
and stores. Stanley Park should on no account 


be missed, as it contains some of the biggest. | 


trees in the world. In the heart of the city, it 
is reached easily by electric tramcar. Magnificent 
views are obtained on all sides, embracing the 
peaks of Vancouver Island, the Cascades, the 
Olympics, and Mount Baker. -The palatial 
liners of the C. P. BR. maintain a fast mail service 
across the Pacific Ocean with the Orient and 
Australia, as well as coastai points both north 
and south. 

zb 
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Vieteria. PoruLation, 40,000. HOTEL: 
(C.P.B.) Empress. An idyllic English town in 
@ Canadian setting. A charming situation, 
with a climate so mild that roses bloom the 
whole year round. It is the seat of the British 
Columbia Governmerit, the buildings of which, 
facing the waterfront, are beautiful and noble. 
The journey across the Strait of Georgia from 
Vancouver is covered in about 4 hours by 
C: P. B. vessels, the 84 miles being through a 
fairy archipelago. Esquimalt, the former 
naval station of the British Pacific Squadron, 
is about 4 miles distant. A railway runs to the 
extensive Nanaimo coalfields, 78 miles away, 
traversing wild primeval forest. At Alert Bay 
is an Indian village, possessing many magnificent 
specimens of Totem Poles. 

The GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC runs in a some- 
what more north-westerly direction from Winni- 
peg, threading quite a new part of Canada. Since 
the railway was built, settlement has proceeded 
very rapidly, which is not surprising, seeing 
that the line travels the heart of the fertile 
belt. Leaving Portage La Prairie, it crosses 
the Carberry Plains to Rivers, on the Assini- 
boine River. This steppe gives way to the 
beautiful Qu’Appele Valley, which recalls 
“Leafy Warwickshire” -in its physical 
characteristics. It is an excellent undulating, 
well-watered, and grassed country, rendering 
stock raising and butter farming highly profit- 
able. At Lazare, where the Assiniboine ané 
Red Rivers meet, is an ancient village, with an 
old Jesuit Mission of historic memory ; because 
here the wounded in the stubborn conflicts 
between the discontented nomadic races and 
the forces of law and order over the settlement. 
of the country, were nursed. This country is 
extremely rich in Indian lore and romance. 
Melville is one of the wondrous new towns of 
the west. From here a line is to run to Hudson 
Bay, 58 miles of which are completed to Canora ; 
while a branch has been carried south-westwards 
to Regina and Moose Jaw, as well as to Portal, 
on the International Boundary, to connect up 
with the American systems. At Punnichy are 
the buildings of the Jesuit Mission, one of the 
oldest in the West, as well as Fort Mackenzie, 
the Hudson Bay Trading Post. The Touchwood 
Hills, offering @ pleasing relief to the flatness 
of the plains, is a first-class ranching country, 
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where immense herds of cattle may be seen 
feeding upon the succulent grasses growing on 
the hill slopes. Watrous is a rising town, 2} 
miles from which is the famous medicinal Little 
Manitou Lake, measuring 14 miles long by 
14 miles wide. The healing powers of these 
waters have been handed down to the White 
Men from the Indians, to whom they have been 
known for centuries past. The beautiful white 
water is so dense that it is well-nigh impossible 
for a bather to sink. A sanatorium, as well as 
an hotel and cottages, are available to visitors. 
At Young, two stations beyond, a line runs 
northwards to Prince Albert. 

Saskatoon. POPULATION, 14,000. The 
“Wonder City of the West.” In 1903 the 
population was only 113. It is a strategical 
distributing centre in the heart of a rich 
farming country. The C. P. RB. also serves this 
point. Biggar is a prosperous growing town 
in @ first-class arable district. A branch line 
is being built by the G. T. P. to Calgary. The 
main system then enters the Tramping Lake 
country, a level plain stretching north and 
south for 150 miles and 40 miles wide, with a 
rich loamy soil from 4 to 5 feet in thickness. 
At Wainwright the interest of the traveller is 
aroused by the Buffalo Park of 110,000 acres, 
- where 800 head of the former “ Monarch of the 
Plains” have been restored to their native 
haunts under the protection of the Government, 
and allowed to roam whither they please. This 
is the largest and finest herd of American bison 
now in existence—magnificent specimens of 
their race, and multiplying rapidly, From 
Tofield a branch extends to Calgary, which is 
being continued to Michel in the Crow’s Nest 
Pass, and via Lethbridge, on the C. P. R., to 
Coutts, on the International Boundary, to link 
up with the American Great Northern Railway: 
Excellent fishing is obtainable tn the Beaver 
Hills Lake, near Tofield, while the Clover Bar 
country is well adapted to grain growing and 
stock raising. 

Edmenton. POPULATION, 80,000. The 
legislative centre of the Provincial Government 
of Alberta. Its growth has been sensational. 
It is served also by the C. P. R., which comes 
in from the south, and by the Canadian 
Northern, which enters from the north. A 
waggon road leads to Athabasca Landing, to 
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facilitate entrance into the Peace River country. 
On the opposite side of the Saskatchewan 
Biver is Strathcona. The new government 
buildings arrest attention. A busy trading 
centre, as it occupies a strategical position 
commerciaily. ‘The large buildings of the packing 
plant, connected with the Chicago stockyards, 
are very conspicuous. As the G@. T. P. is 
practically an air-line between Winnipeg and 
Edmonton, the distance being only 793 miles, 
it is the shortest, quickest, and most direct 
route, while the permanent way, built according 
to British ideas, is conducive to fast travelling 
with safety. 

The G. T. P. continues due west through 
undulating country skirting Wabumun Lake, 
which is developing into a summer residential 
resort. After crossing the MacLeod River, 
the first glimpse of the Rockies, nearly 100 miles 
away, is received. Edison is a promising town. 
A line runs thence into the rich Brazeau coal- 
fields, and it offers also the shortest overland 
route—trail and waggon road—into La Grande 
Prairie and the Peace River country. 

The Rocky Mountains are entered through 
the wide defile through which the Athabasca 
Biver flows. The foothills are particularly 
impreasive, especially Folding Mountain and the 
Boche a’ Miette. At Fiddle Creek there are 
some hot springs—the hottest in Canada—and 
of great therapeutic value. The railway 
penetrates the range along a wide bench on the 
riverside, skirting the Fiddleback ange, 
Pyramid Mountain, the Colin Range, and many 
other prominent unnamed peaks. By traversing 
the Rockies so far north, a new mountain 
wonderland has been opened up, where the 
mountaineer may achieve further successes in 
scaling untrodden and unknown peaks. In 
approaching the mountains, the railway 
traverses the latest public domain—the Jasper 
National Park—which is to be preserved for 
all time in its primeval garb. The rivers teem 
with fish of all kinds, while the lakes are filled 
with rainbow trout. In hugging the Athabasca 
River, the railways‘tread historic and romantic 
country, recalling the fur trading era of a 
century ago. It was the route followed by 
Thompson and Simpson on their momentous 
journeys through the Rockies, Simpson's Pass 
being readily discernible through the ice-clad 
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crests. It was also the hub of the spirited 
competition between the fur-trading rivale— 
the Hudson Bay and the North-West Companie's 
—Jasper House of the former and Henry House 
of the latter being within a short distance of 
each other. Only a few ruins now remain of the 
Posts. Jasper Lake is a beautiful sheet of 
water, nestling in an amphitheatre of towering 
snow-clad peaks. A striking broadside view 
of Mount Geikie (11,000 feet) and its unnamed 
neighbours is revealed. The line swerves from 
the Athabasca to follow the Mlette River 
through rugged ravines to the Yellowhead 
Pass—the “‘ Divide,” as the Miette runs to the 
east and the Yellowhead to the west. At this 
point the line reaches an altitude of 3,720 feet, 
the lowest level at which the Rockies are 
traversed by the railway, and which constitutes 
the key to the success of the second trans- 
continental railway, as the maximum gradient of 
the entire line is only 21 feet per mile—the same 
as upon the prairies—as compared with 116 feet 
per mile in the case of other systems. 


! 
Leaving the summit, the railway makes a 


gradual descent to Yellowhead Lake, “a limpid 
crystal in @ jewel setting,” under Yellowhead 
Mountain and Mount Pelee. At the western 
end of the lake, the Fraser River is picked up— 
the lake indeed is one of its sources—and 
followed for some 300 miles through wide 
defiles, terrifying gorges, little prairies, and 
by tumbling cascades, lofty waterfalls, 
attenuated mountain-enclosed lakes, until the 
mountains open out to reveal the Peer of Peaks— 
Mount Robson, 18,700 feet—the loftiest crest 
of the Canadian Rockies. The mighty ice-cap 
renders this mountain the finest in the 
Dominion, while its glaciers are among the 
largest in the country. At its base is a pretty 
sheet of water born of a huge glacier—Lake 
Belena—the outlet from which forms a junction 
with the Fraser River a few miles below. 

The Rockies are left at Téte Jaune Cacho, 
where one of the finest panoramas in the world 
is revealed. The depression is bounded on all 
sides by beetling mountains, and the basin is 
the great British Columbian watershed, as the 
North Thompson, Canoe, and Glennan Rivers 
rise in the snow-bound rifts on either hand. 
Mountain Thompson is a commanding peak, 
while Mica Mountain and the Albreda Pass are 
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conspicuous from this coign of vantage. The 
railway follows the Fraser River and runs 
through the wonderful, but little known, 
Fraser River Valley, rich in untouched forestal, 
agricultural, and mineral wealth. 

Fort George. Around the century-old Hudson 
Bay Post a modern bustling town is being built, 


| which from its position is certain to be a 


strategical railway and trading centre. It may 
also be reached from Ashcroft, the nearest 
Cc. P. B. station (313 miles south), over the 
Cariboo stage-road (163 miles) to Soda Creek, 
on which plies a fast motor car service, covering 
the distance in 8 to 10 hours, and thence by 
steamboat up the Fraser River (150 miles). 
This town is the distributing point for the 
Fraser River, Nechaco, and Endako Valleys, 
and the Francois and Stuart Lake districts, 
where, until recently, the Indian has reigned 
supreme. Over 1,000 miles of navigable water- 
ways radiate from this point, on which shallow 
draft steamers maintain a frequent service. 


Prince Rupert. PoruLaTion, 6,000. HorTen* 
(G.T.P.) Prince Rupert Inn. The Pacific 
terminus of the G. T. P. Railway, lald out upon 
Garden City lines, is on Digby Island, at the 
mouth of the Skeena Biver. The harbour is 
the finest on the Canadian Pacific coast, being 
about 12 miles in length, and varying from 3 to 
14 miles wide. The situation is idyllic, on solid 
rock foundation, and surrounded by mountains 
and dense forests. The @. T. P. steamships 
(18 knots) are the finest and fastest running 
on. the coast, offering express service with 
Vancouver (550 miles), Victoria, and Seattle ; 
the trip being one of entrancing beauty through 
the inner channel among the British Columbian 
lochs and fjords. - The C. P. R. and the Alaskap 
Steamship Company also provide good services. 

From Prince Rupert the G. T. P. runs inland, 
following the north bank of the Skeena River— 
famous for its salmon fisheries—through majestic 
and entrancing scenery. This is the “ Totem 
Pole” route, as the line passes through a chain 
of Indian villages with their weird totem poles 
and quaint graveyards, with Chinese pagoda- 
like mausoleums. 

At 176 miles is South Hazieten, near the old 
Hudson Bay Trading Post of the same name, 
at the head of navigation. Then the railway 
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Plunges through the Cascades to emerge into 
the Bulkley Valley at Telkwa and Aldermere, 
the heart of a newly developing and promising 
agricultural mineral country. The line is 
being pushed forward vigorously by Fraser 
Lake, another Hudson Bay Post, to Fort 
George, traversing the heart of the great inland 
Plateau known as New British Columbia. 


Stewart. The new mining camp on the 
Portland Canal is within easy distance of 
Prince Rupert. The G. T. P. steamships make 
connection with local steamer, while other 
coastal vessels maintain communication. A 
short length of railway has been built from thé 
water's edge to the mines. 


Queen Charlotte Islands. The G. T. P. main- 
tains a frequent mhil service with these islands, 
via Prince Rupert, making connection with the 
Vancouver mail steamships. 


The Canadian Northern Railway for the 
most part operates through the prairie provinces, 
although it has several short and busy sections 
in Eastern Canada. These are being connected 
by new lines, and a new railway is approaching 
completion through Western Ontario to join 
the western system, so that a third all-rail 
route will be available between the Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards. 


Port Arthur is the water terminus of the 
railway, which extends to Winnipeg. From 
Portage La Prairie, several lines run north- 
westward through the Manitoba Lake country, 
Prince Albert, Battleford, and Edmonton. 
There is a southern branch which runs: to 
Brandon and Regina. The main trans- 
continental line is being built from this point 
to the north bank of the Athabasca River, 
and then duplicates the G. T. P. through the 
Yellowhead Pass to Téte Jaune Cache. From 
this point it is being carried southwards to 
Kamloops, whence it doubles the C. P. R. along 
the Thompson and Fraser Rivers to Port Mann, 
the Pacific Coast terminus near Vancouver. 


To Klondyke and Alaska. 


The mail routes from Seattle, Victoria, and 
Vancouver northwards are by steamship from 
Seattle, Victoria, and Vancouver. Sporting 
expeditions may land by small boat at several 
intermediate points. On some of the more 
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important rivers, such as the Naas and Stickine, 
shallow draft steamships ran as far up the 
waterway as possible. Owing to the capricious 
character of these wild torrents, travelling is 
somewhat uncertain, and apt to be prolonged. 
The fares entitle the passenger to travel only. 
Extra charges are made for sleeping accom- 
modation (about $1.00, or four shillings per 
night), while the meals, averaging 60 cents 
(two shillings), are paid for as required. These 
travelling facilities are available only for a few 
months in the summer, generally from May to 
October. On the sea-going vessels, the fares 
are inclusive. The northern country is very 
rich in game, particularly the Omineca and 
Ingenika districts and Alaska, bear, caribou, 
wapiti, mountain goats, and sheep and wolves 
abounding. No ‘attempt to penetrate the 
country should be made without a guide. The 
Klondyke telegraph line runs north and south 
through the heart of the mountainous district 
from Ashcroft, on the C. P. R., to Dawson 
City, the cabins being placed from 20 to 35 miles 
apart, where messages may be sent and received 
from all parte of the world. Similar facilities 
prevail in Alaska, the U. 8. Government having 
built military telegraph lines from Valdez and 
Cordova, on the coast, to Eagle and Dawson 
City, as well as to Fairbanks. Wireless stations 
sre provided at Cordova, Eagle, and Fairbanks. 
Special clothing should be taken, comprising 
heavy woollen undergarments, thick tweeds, 
waterproof gum-boots or high leather boots of 
heavy make, a waterproof (slicker), and sleeping 
bag, with blankets. In winter heavier clothing 
is demanded, owing to the intense cold. Outfite 
should be obtained at Vancouver, Seattle, or 
Victoria, as in the more northern ports and 
camp stores such articles are very expensive. 


Skaguay, the Pacific terminus of the White 
Pass Railway, whence the line extends 112 miles 
inland to White Horse. There is an excellent 
service of trains daily—Sundays excepted—and 
the route runs through wild, rugged scenery. 
Stops are made at Bennett and Caribou for 
meals. From the latter station, Atlin (82 miles 
distant) may be reached by steamer during the 
summer. From White Horse, the journey is 
continued during the summer by steamer to 
Dawson City. In winter a mail sleigh service 
is maintained. between White Horse and 
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Dawson. Travellers bound for Dawson should 
purchase their outfits in Vancouver, or another 
Canadian City, otherwise they will be mulcted 
at the Canadian Customs House on the 
frontier. Canadian goods are carried in bond 
over the section of the line extending through 
U.S. territory. When penetrating any part of 
this northern country off the railway, arrange- 
ments should be completed at Skaguay. The 
White Pass Railway Company will give 
information concerning reliable guides, and the 
most favourable route for reaching any desired 
Point according to the season. 

Cerdeva. The sea terminus of the Copper 
River and North-Western Railway, which runs 
inland via the Copper River to Chitina (1303 
miles), and then bends eastwards to Kennecott 
(1953 miles). This is the scenic line par 
excellence, as it sweeps along the base of the 
largest and most famous glaciers in the world. 
Alaganik is an old Russo-Indian Trading Post, 
where the Red Men bartered their furs. The 
delta of the Copper Biver and its sand bars are 
the feeding grounds and nesting places of 
thousands of wild geese, duck, snipe, and other 
fowl, which offer magnificent sport. Excursions 
are run to Miles (48} miles) to view the Childs’ 


and Miles’ glaciers, the two finest and largest | 
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active glaciers in the world. Childs’ glacier 
forms a towering cliff of ice 250 to 300 feet in 
height and $8 miles wide, whence bergs are 
continually breaking off to fall into the river. 
The trip is made during the interval the boat 
is unloading and loading, and costa $10.00 
(2 guineas), including luncheon. From Chitina 
the Government has built a first-class stage- 
coach road to Fairbanks. At mile post 192 
a hunting lodge is established, where experienced 
guides, horses, and equipment may be obtained 
for an expedition into the rich game country 
of the White River. Accommodation for 
tourists is provided here. At Kennecott is a 
thriving hamlet, built up by the Kennecott 
Mines Company, working the Bonanza Mine, 
whence enormous quantities of copper are 
being shipped. The Copper River and North- 
Western Railway Company will extend the 
fullest information and assistance upon 
application at Seattle, Washington. Visitors 
to Alaska should be careful to purchase their 
outfits in an American town, otherwise they 
will have to pay heavy duty thereon when 
entering the country. Receipts for these 
purchases should be retained to convince the 
Customs’ authorities, and to avoid over- 
valuation. 


ROUTE 59. 
LONDON TO NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND ACROSS THE UNITED STATES. 


STEAMSHIP 
CUNARD LINE from Liverpool weekly— 


SERVICES. 


Fares: First class (minimum), £17 to £25, according to steamer, and upwards. Second 


class, from 10 guineas, 


Also to Boston twice a month— 
Fares: Firet class, from £16 10s. 


Second class, from 10 guineas. 


WHITE STAR LINE from Southampton weekly, and from Liverpool weekly— 
Fares: First class (minimum), £18 to £26 and upwards. Second class, 10 guineas to 


£13 and upwards. 


Also to Boston direct from Liverpool once or twice a month— 


Farus: First class, from £17. 


Second class, from £10. 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT from London every week— 
Fangs: First class only, from £17 2, 6d. 


NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD from Southampton every week or ten days— 
Fares: First class (minimum), £20 11s, to £25 11s. and upwards. Second class, £11 17s. 


to £13 7s, and upwards. 
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STEAMSHIP SERVICES, continued. 


AMERICAN LINE from Southampton every week or ten days— 
Fares: First class, from £19. Second class, from 10 guineas. 
Also from Liverpool to Philadelphia twice a month— 
Fare, from £9 10s. . 
HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINE from Southampton every week— 
Fares: First class (minimum), £18 11s. to £23 11s, and upwards. Second class, £11 7s, 
and upwards. 
RED STAR LINE from Dover every week— 
Fares: First class, from £17, Second class, from £11. 
ANCHOR LINE from Glasgow every week— 
Fares: First class, from £14. Second class, from £10. 
LEYLAND LINE from Liverpool to Boston every week— 
Fang, from £10, one class only. 

‘The sea journey varies from 5} to 9 days. The fares on the faster boats are higher, but in point 
of convenience there is little to choose between the best ships of the different mail lines across the 
Atlantic. There is practically no saving in time between the Liverpool and Southampton routes, 
the railway facilities are the same, and by the Queenstown mail route the little time saved does 
not recompense the ordinary traveller for the discomforts of the broken journey. It is cheaper 
to book through to destination, if that be an inland town in the United States, or a port in the Far 
East or Australasia. 


The United States of America, a Federal Republic, comprising 49 States and seven territories, 
covering a total AREA of 3,743,344 square miles. The territories include Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, Guam, Tutuila Group, and the Panama Canal Zone. POPULATION 
of the Continental United States (1910), 91,972,266. Exports (1911), $2,913,000,000 (£582,600,000) ; 
imports, $1,527,000,000 (£305,400,000). 

The Continental United States occupy the central portion of the North American Continent, 
being bounded on the east by the Atlantic, north by the Dominion of Canada, west by the Pacific, 
and south by Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico. 

PRESIDENT.—Dr. Woodrow Wilson; born 1856; succeeded 1913. 

GOVERNMENT.—The Government is Republican. The President, the head of the Executive, is 
elected for four years. He has a Cabinet of rftne Ministers (without seats in Congress), but 
the President has no legislative power beyond the right to approve or disapprove of the acte of 
Congress. Even this veto is only limited: it can be over-ridden by a two-thirds majority. The 
Federal Government is concerned only with legislation affecting the States collectively and 
foreign relations. Parliament, or Congress, comprises the House of Representatives and the 
Senate ; the former, elected by the people directly, numbers 392 members. The Senate comprises 
96 members, two being elected from each State for a period of six years. The Senate is presided 
over by the Vice-President of the United States. Local government is delegated to cach State, 
and the local legislature is modelled closely upon the lines of the Federal Government, with a 
Governor, two Houses of Parliament, and a State Judiciary. There is universal manhood suffrage. 

The Federal Capital is Washington, in the District of Columbia. When the site for the capital 
was under selection it was decided to create a special State, so as to avoid jealousy among the 
States; but inasmuch as a State of Washington was already in existence in the west it. was 
impossible to name the territory after the capital, so the difficulty was solved by. creating the 
District of Columbia, abbreviated to D.C. The.capital and the “ State” being one and the same, 
its control differs from that of other cities and towns in the country. It has. no Municipal or Civic 
Government, but is under the direct jurisdiction of Federal Government, Commissioners. 
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Excisz AND CusToMs.—The Customs’ examination at the point of entry is rigorous; practically 
everything is dutiable, and must be declared. Straightforward action will receive fair treatment, : 
concealment will bring instant confiscation. Through baggage can be sent “in bond,” and this 
Practise should be followed when proceeding to points beyond the country. 


GENERAL TRAVELLING HINTS.—Throughout the United States cabs are expensive, and in many 
towns are unknown. The fare averages 50 cents (two shillings) per mile. Baggage should be 
handed over at the point of arrival to a “ transfer agent” for delivery to residence or hotel, the 
traveller himself taking a tramcar or railway. The “C.0.D.” system is very popular, and useful 
when shopping. Inter-urban travelling is cheap, the single 5 cent fare for any distance being in 
vogue. 


. 

CoInaGE.—The unit is the silver dollar, valued approximately at 4s. 1}d.; lesser silver coins are 
fasued for half-dollar (50 cents), quarter—known in the west as “ two-bits "—(25 cents), and the 
dime (10 cents). In nickel there is the five-cent piece or “ nickel,” while the bronze comprises the 
two-cent piece and the one-cent piece, known colloquially as the penny. The gold coins comprise 
double eagle ($20), the eagle ($10), the half-eagle ($5), and the quarter-cagle ($2.50). Paper 
currency (‘dollar bills”), however, is more convenient, and is more generally used. Bills are 
issued for sums of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, and 100 dollars. 


TRAVELLING AND LIVING EXPENSES are somewhat higher than in, Europe, especially west of 
Chicago. Hotels average from $2 per day upwards; while boarding or apartment houses, useful 
for stays over three days, range from $5 upwards per week. Some hotels are run upon the European 
and others upon the American plan, or both. 

THE IMMIGRATION Laws are very stringent, and the passenger must be prepared to answer very 
detailed enquiries when entering the country. The methods may appear to be unduly inquisitorial, 
but it must be remembered that the elimination of the undesirable is a direct object of the Govern- 
ment. This procedure is explained on the Atlantic liners, and applies to saloon as much as to 
third-class passengers. Entering the country by train or coasting mail steamer from adjacent 
countries, the investigation is somewhat more minute, and a record of the answers given in response 
to questions is retained. Unless the traveller is proceeding to points beyond the country a head- 
tax is levied. Taken on the whole, however, tourists are treated with every consideration and 
fairness so long as an explicit declaration is made. 


TELEGRAM RATES vary according to distance, but in all cases the full addresses are transmitted 
free. TELEPHONES are found everywhere, and the charges both for local and trunk calls are 
unusually moderate. 


BAxK HOLIDAYS vary according to the different States, but the following are observed 
practically throughout the country :—New Year's Day; Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12th; 
‘Washington's Birthday, February 22nd; Memorial-Day, May 30th; Independence Day, July 4th ; 
Labour Day, first Monday in September; Columbus Day, October 12th; and Christmas Day. In 
many States additional holidays are observed, such as Thanksgiving Day, the last Thursday io 
November ; and Fete and Carnival Days. . It.may also be mentioned, to dispel confusion, that 
many of the States are more colloquially known under nicknames, such as ‘‘ The Sucker State” 
for Illinois, “‘ The Swing Cat State’ for South Dakota, and so on. ' 


Tivg STANDARD.—The Continent is divided longitudinally into zones spaced 15 degrees of 
longitude (West of Greenwich) apart, each of which cortesponds' to 60 minutes difference in time. 
‘These divisions occur respectively at meridians 75, 90,,and 105 degrees, and are known as Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific time. The clock is retarded or advanced one hour at each of the 
foregoing divisional meridians, according to whether proceeding westwards or eastwards, and 
irrespective of latitude. In the ‘Southern ‘States ‘there is ‘not a strict adherence to the lines of 
division, but this is done merely to meet railway operating convenience. 
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RAILWAY TRAVELLING.—There are some 280,000 miles of railway in use. Suburban trains have 
only one class, and all cars are of the saloon type, with end doors. The long-distance trains com- 
prise the “‘‘Limited,” which, as its name ‘signifies, carries only a limited number of passengers ; 
the ‘“ Fast Mail,” which is express; and the Ordinary. The latter often is made up of Pullman; 
tourist, and colonist or emigrant cara, and the average fare is one penny per mile. Higher rates 
are charged on the “ Limiteds.” These trains comprise drawing-room, buffet, dining, sleeping, 
and observation cars, with type-writers, newspapers, wireless bulletins, and other conveniences 
to réduce the tedium of travel. The observation car is generally a parlour coach with the. back 
platform open, so that one is able to obtain a panoramic view from the rear of the train. 

SLEEPING CARRIAGES.—The day coaches are converted into sleepers at night, with upper and 
lower berths. The latter are made up between two facing seats ; the former are shut into the roof 
and out of sight during the day, being lowered in the form of a shelf at night. The lower berth 
is the more’ preferable, and incidentally is more expensive. The lower and upper berths in 
combination form a section. The lower berth is sufficiently spacious to receive two persons, and 
while two people can squeeze into the upper berth, as a matter of fact, if comfort is required only 

, one occupies each berth. The traveller purchasing a sleeping berth is entitled to a seat in that 
section during the day. Privacy at night is obtained by means of heavy curtains. The berths 
are well equipped, comfortable, and fitted with electric light. A party .can secure complete 
seclusion.on.a long journey by taking a drawing or state room provided at one end of the coach 
at a slight extra cost. In this apartment there is a sofa for daily use, and two or more double 
berths at night, so that from two to five persons can travel in privacy and greater comfort. 

Din1NG Cars are attached to the long-distance fast trains. While on some of the railways the 
table d’hdte system is practised, the 4 la carte is the most generally adopted, with a well-varied 
menu, although it is somewhat expensive. If a dining car is not attached, stops are made at certain 
stations for meals. 

Tae TRAIN STAFF includes the conductors in charge of the train, and porters who attend to the 
requirements of the passengers. As each State is empowered to formulate its own laws, some curious 
anomalies are encountered during the croas-country journey. Thus one or two States forbid the 
sale of cigarettes, others of alcoholic liquors, and so on, within their boundaries, These regulations 
apply to the trains while within such prescribed territories, so the passengers must buy and pay 
for what they require before the train crosses the border of the prohibition State, making arrange- 
ments with the porter to supply them as desired. 

BalLway TICKETS are somewhat formidable in comparison with those in vogue in Europe, and 
are collected shortly after starting on a journey, the conductor in return attaching an identification 
label to the lapel of the coat, or band of the hat. By this means periodical examination is avoided, 
because as the conductors are changed at divisional points the outgoing official hands over the 
consignment of tickets to the incoming conductor,.and at the end of the journey the exchange 
labels are collected. The system has the further advantage that after the tickets are collected 
the responsibility for their safety rests upon the raliway. 

TRAIN TIPS average about 25 cents per day to the porter, and from 10 to 26 cents per meal in the 
dining car. Tipping is just as acute in the United States as in Europe, with the additional dis- 
advantage that the pourboire is heavier, 


New York. PoPputaTion, 4,770,000. 

Horets : Waldorf Astoria; Knickerbocker; 
Astor; San Remo; Narragansett; Manhattan; 
Park Avenue; Murray Hill; Netherland; Marie 
Antoinette; Hoffman House; Gerrard; Grand; 
Grand Union, etc., etc. Booms in most of the 
foregoing hotels can be had from about $1 per 
day, according to the floor upon which the bed- 
room is taken. 


The “ Empire City” of the “ Empire State,” 
and the busiest port in the country, is situate 
on Manhattan Island, at the confluence of the 
East and Hudson Rivers. It was founded by 
the Dutch as New Amsterdam in 1614, the 
present name being given in 1664, when it was 
captured from Governor Stuyvesant by 
Admiral Holmes. In 1673. it became a British 
possession. It was occupied by Washington in 
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1776 during the War of Independence, but he 
was driven out by the British forces, who 
occupied the city until 1783, when it was 
evacuated by the British. 

New York is an impressive modern city. 
The general planning comprises iongitudinal 
thoroughfares or avenues, intersected at regular 
intervals by transverse streets. Each inter- 
vening section is known as a block, and 20 blocks 
approximate a mile in distance. Above the 
old city the lateral highways are designated 
by numbers in rotation, and are further known 
as east or west, Fifth Avenue being the 
dividing line. Thus, a transverse street, al- 
though continuous, becomes known as East 
—th Street or West —th Street, and so on. 
This geometrical lay-out of the streets is 
followed throughout America, and certainly 
facilitates the discovery of any particular 
address. 

In 1898, Manhattan, Bronx, “Brooklyn, 
Bichmond, and Queens were consolidated to 
constitute Greater New York, thereby making 
the city the second largest in the world, covering 
$27 square miles. On the west bank of the 
Hudson River, and facing New York City, is 
Jersey City, communication with which is 
maintained both by tubes and ferries. 


New York is well equipped with intra-mural 
transportation systems, there being the over- 
head railway, a complete tramway system, the 
rapid transit underground, and the tubes, all 
operated electrically. Fare, 6 cents any 
distance, with transfers to lines running at 
right angles. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—The sky-scrapers 
constitute the outstanding feature of the city. 
There are some thirty commercial structures 
riging to a height of 300 feet or more above the 
pavement level. The tallest buildings are the 
‘Woolworth Tower (750 feet), Metropolitan Tower 
(700 feet), Singer Tower (612 feet), and the 
“‘Flat-iron Building.” Public buildings comprise 
Trinity Church, St. Patrick's Cathedral, National 
Academy of Design, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, American Museum of Natural History, 
the Stock Exchange, the Public Library, the 
Statue of Liberty, City Hall, Grant’s Tomb, the 
Bridges across the East River, the terminal 
Stations of the Pennsylvania and New York 
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and Hudson River Railways, Opera House, 
Post Office, and Aquarium. The city is well 
supplied with public parks—Central, Morning- 
side, Riverdale, Bronx (famous for its Botanical 
and Zoological Gardens), Pelham Bay, Van 
Cortlandt, Prospect, and Brooklyn Forest. 


It is essentially a cosmopolitan city, and the 
distinctive quarters favoured by different 
nationalities, such as the French, Chinese, and 
Italian quarters, are well worth visiting. The 
Bowery corresponds somewhat with White- 
chapel slum-land. Broadway at night is a 
glittering “‘ White Way,” with its striking and 
profuse collection of electric sky signs, many of 
which are of an amazing character. The “ curb” 
in Wall Street, where Standard Oil Securities 
are handled, often presents scenes of extreme 
animation, particularly during times of financial 
turmoil. A few miles to the south, and reached 
by tramear or electric railway, is the famous 
summer resort, Coney Island, which offers 
diversified attractions and sea bathing during 
the season. 


Boston (POPULATION, 670,575) is 232 miles 
from New York City by the Shore Line. 
HoTets: Adams’ House; New American House; 
Castle Square ; Brunswick; Essex ; Copley Square ; 
Bellevue; Vendome; Nottingham; Westminster; 
Thorndike; United States, etc. 


‘The capital of the State of Massachusetts, 
famous in history as the scene of the “tea 
party”; the literary and musical centre of 
the United States, and second largest port in 
the country. Boston is a consolidation of 
several cities and towns around the settlement 
of Miles Standish, of which the five “ Quarters” 
are well defined. North End is the site of the 
first settlement; South Cove is the West End. 
a shopping district; in Buck Bay the great 
churches and museums are to be found; and 
in the South End are the fine houses and public 
buildings. The parks and boulevards form a 
conspicuous feature of the city. 


PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS.—The Faneuil Hall— 
the “Cradle of Liberty,” built 1742; the 
Municipal Library, containing one of the finest 
collections of books in the States; the Institute 
of Technology; Christian Science Cathedral ; 
Harvard and Boston Universities; Lowell 
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Institute ; the Old State House (1758); Museum | delphia), Wilkesbarre, Geneva, and Buffalo. 
of Fine Arts; Opera House; Bunker's Hill | This is s grand scenic route. At Buffalo 
and Monument; Mount Auburn Cemetery. ‘connection is made with the Grand Trunk 
Philadelphia. Porunation, 1,560,000. | Railway of Canada for Chicago. 
Horgts: Aldine; Colonnade; Bellevue-Stratford; | approximate fares from New York to west- 
Green's; St. James’; Walton; Windsor ; Zeiss’; | ward points: —Chicago, £3 158.; St. Louis, 
Hanover; Irving; Rittenhouse; Imperial, etc. | ¢4 gs. 74.; Washington, D.C., £1 38. 7d.; New 
The metropolis of Pennsylvania, often | Orleans, £6 9s. 10d.; Philadelphia, 93. 5d. ; 
described as the ‘‘ Slowest City in the States,” | Seattle and Portland, £15 7s. 11d.; San Fran- 
or the “City of Brotherly Love,” 85 miles | cisco and Ios Angeles, £18 1s. 6d. (80 days), 
south-west of New York, is the third largest | £15 19s. (limited); Denver, £8 58. In addition 
and the most English city in the country. _| there are mixed class tickets—Ist class to Chicago 
PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS.—Independence Hall, | #04 2nd class to points beyond, as follows :— 
Old Congress Hall, City Hall, Masonic Temple, | Seattle and Portland, £13 108.; San Francisco 
Mint, Post Office, and the Libraries under the | 94 Los Angeles, £18 18s. 2d. 
Guardianship of the Philadelphia Library Both the Pennsylvania and the New York 
Company. Fairmount Park is a magnificent | Central Railways run “‘limiteds” between 
open space, containing a fine monument of | New York and Chicago, covering the 900 odd 
Washington, while a splendid Zoological Garden | miles in about 18 hours. Extra fare. The Le- 
adjoins. high Valley runs the “ Black Diamond Express” 
WESTWARD FROM NEW YORK. in conjunction with the “‘ International Limited 


of the Grand Trunk. 

From New York the westbound traveller has | : 
a wide choice of railways via Chicago. THe | While the foregoing fares may be said to 
New YoRK CENTRAL AND .Hupson River | Constitute the norma! rates prevailing to the 
RAILWAY runs direct from the heart of New | Various points named, the traveller will do well 
York City along the north bank of the Hudson | ‘© make a close investigation at the New York 
River to Albany, the capital of New York | Offices of the different Railway Companies. 
State; thence via Utica and the Mohawk | Tuts, excursions, and special rates are quoted 
Valley, Rochester, Buffalo—the Niagara Falls | ftequently for distant points, some of which 
are within few miles—Cleveland, and Toledo. | 9f€ very: low, and which offer “ stop-overs 
Travellers atriving at Boston may proceed | (breaks in the journey) of varying duration at 
either first to New York or pick up the New | intermediate points, or otherwise, according 
York Central Line at Albany; or they can |‘ the quotation. The traveller would do well 
travel by way of Montreal, and thence to |‘ Peruse the literature published by the 
Chicago by the Grand Trunk Railway, aa |C°™Panies very closely, as it will keep him 
described on page 411. posted in the selection of his itinerary. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY runs from New Chicago. POPULATION, 2,185,283. HOTELS: 
York City via Philadelphia, where passengers | Auditorium; Briggs’ House; Kaiserhof ; Chicago 
arriving at this port can entrain, and thence | Beach; Grand Pacific; Great Northern; Holland; 
through the coal and steel centres of the States | Bismarck; Metropole; Palmer House; Nether- 
to Pittsburg and Chicago. land; Stratford; Wisconsin, etc. 


i 
THE ERI Ratway from Jersey City— | Formerly a trading post, Fort Dearborn, 
across the Hudson by steam ferry in connection | where the first commercial building was not 
with train—by way of Binghampton and | erected until 1832, it is to-day the second 
Marion. largest city in the United States, covering 

THE, LEHIGH VALLEY from Jersey City, | 191 square miles. Standing on the south- 
reached by ferry, via Bethlehem, the steel | western shore of Lake Michigan, it is the largest 
centre (where connection is made with Phila- | and busiest lake port, with a water front of 
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24 miles. In 1871 the greater part of the city 
was destroyed by fire. The city is well provided 
with open spaces, there being 93 parks, covering 
8,165 acres, and 93 miles of boulevards. It is 
well served with intra-mural transportation 
facilities, there being complete systems of 
overhead electric railways and tramways. 
Fare, 5 centa any distance. 


The PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS include the sky- 
scrapers, Art Institute, Public Library (400,000 
volumes), the Auditorium, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Board of Trade, U. 8. Government 
Building, Newberry Library, University, and 
the Union League Club. The University, 
founded by John D. Rockefeller and others, 
contains a library of 500,000 volumes, and has 
5,000 students, of which number 2,000 are 
women. 

The Stock Yards and the Canning Factories 
constitute the principal sight of Chicago. These 
buildings and corrals cover 500 acres, and the 
various ramifications, from the cattle to the 
finished producta, form a remarkable spectacle, 
which should not be missed. 


Chicago is the greatest railway centre of the 
United States, 28 lines converging upon the 
city. Many of the great Trans-Continental 
Railways proper commence from points beyond 
Chicago, but the Middle States being well served 
with an intricate system of lines, among which 


are the Chicago and North-Western; Louis- 
ville. and Nashville; Chicago and Alton; 
Ohicago and Great Western; Chicago, Mil- 


waukee, and St. Paul; Rock Island, etc., the 
starting points of the Trans-Continental 
Systems are accessible over several alternative 
routes, which may be taken to embrace certain 
cities which the traveller will have included 
in his itinerary. The Trans-Continental Roads, 
by alliances and agreements with the above 
railways, run through trains from Chicago 
direct to the coast, thereby avoiding change of 
carriage. It is impossible within the scope of 
this work to indicate .all the connecting routes 
with the main western lines, owing to their 
extensive and diversified ‘character. The 
traveller, therefore, should make full investi- 
gations at Chicago or New York (see note on 
page 426). In these pages merely the direct 
short routes and others of interest are indicated. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


The following are the great Trans-Continental 
Lines, which run through trains between 
Chicago and the Coast :— 

(1) The Great Northern Railway. 

(2) The Northern Pacific Railway. 

(3) The Chicago, Milwaukee, and Puget 
Sound Railway. 

(4) The Union Pacific Railway. 

(5) The Denver, Rio Grande, and Western 
Pacific Railways. 

(6) The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé. 

(7) The Southern Pacific Railway. 


Horets.—After the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers are passed on the westward journey, the 
hotel conveniences at the various towns leave 
much to be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience. The traveller should make a 
Point of availing himself of the hotels provided 
or recommended by the tailway companies at 
the various places. 


(1) The Great Northern Railway Route.—By 
Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Railway, along 
the east bank of the Mississipi River to the twin 
cities of Minneapolis (POPULATION, 301,400. 
Horets : Vendome; Radisson; Pauly; Plaza. &c.) 
and St. PAUL (POPULATION, 214,700. HOTELS: 
Astoria; Magee; Ryan; Aberdeen; Euclid; Frederic; 
St. Paul, etc.), where the Great Northern System 
is entered. The line then follows a picturesque 
route through the prairie provinces of Minnesota, 
North Dakota (spur lines run from various 
points into Canada, linking with Winnipeg, 
Portage, La Prairie, and Brandon), and Montana. 
In traversing the Rocky Mountains some 
inspiring glimpses of rugged mountain scenery 
are obtained from the railway cars. Near 
Talbot the railway track skirts the primeval 
stretch of mountain country known as Glacier 
National Park. This is an ideal spot for a 
holiday, as this public space has not becn 
explored completely yet, so that the traveller 
is able to indulge in a taste of pack-trail and 
canoe in wandering through this domain. 
The Betton Ohalét offers tourists excellent 
accommodation, and assistance may be obtained 
here in order to penetrate the fastnesses of the 
preserve. The lakes offer magnificent sport 
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to the angler and canoeist, while the surrounding 
mountains provide attractions to the climber, 
lover of nature, photographer, and artist. 

Spokane. POPULATION, 104,402. 

Hors: Spokane; Victoria; Halliday; Carlyle; 
Madison, ete. The “ electric city” is situate on 
the Spokane River, at a point where the water- 
way drops 150 feet in two falls, which furnish 
30,000 horse-power for electric lighting and 
power, transmitted over a radius of 60 miles. 
{t is the great financial mining centre of the 
Pacific North-West, and is beautifully laid out, 
with palatial private residences. It is a con- 
venient point whence numerous beauty spots 
may be reached. 

Leaving Spokane, the line runs through the 
rich apple-growing Wenatchee Valley, and then 
climbs the eastern slopes of The Cascades. 
The summit is overcome by a tunnel 2} miles in 
length, through which the train is hauled by 
electric locomotives. The descent of the 
western slopes is thrilling, the line following 
terraces cut out of the cliffs, describing big 
foops and bends to descend and to gain the 
opposite side of the valley, three tracks being 
visible one above the other. The tumbling 
Skykomish River is picked up and followed to 
Everett, on Puget Sound. Here the line 
bifurcates, one section running north to 
Vancouver, B.C., the second bearing south to 
Seattle. From this point Tacoma and Portland 
may be reached by rail. 

(2) The Northern Pacific Route.—Thisis known 
as the “ YELLOWSTONE PARE” Rous, and runs 
by the Burlington, Quincy, and Chicago Railway 
to St. Paul, where the Northern Pacific is picked 
up. This line parallels the Great Northern Rail- 
way through the prairie provinces, but some 
miles to the south. At Livingston (Montana) 
a spur line runs south to Gardiner for the 
Gardiner Gateway, s massive lava arch over 
the northern entrance to the Yellowstone 
National Park, which bears the inscription: 
“ For the Benefit and Enjoyment of the People.” 

Yellowstone Park, the finest public preserve 
in the United States, is a strip of territory lying 
inostly in the State of Wyoming, 62 miles long 
by 54 miles wide, and covering 3,812 square 
miles. It is an elevated plateau, lying about 
7.500 feet above sea level, surrounded by 
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mountains, and broken up by streams and 
lakes. The park is controlled by the Government, 
which maintains a military post, Fort YELLOw- 
STONE, and all roads and trails are laid out and 
maintained by Government grants. No railways 
or electric lines intersect this region, nor are 
motor cars allowed within its precincts. The 
Park season lasts from June 15th to September 
16th. The traveller can tour the Park, a distance 
of 143 miles, by coach and six, the trip lasting 
5} days; by this arrangement he is brought 
to the most important scenic pointe at the most 
advantageous periods of the day, as the service 
runs upon a carefully prepared schedule. 
Parties of two or three may hire a private 
vehicle at a specified price per day. The coach 
journey is to be preferred, as then the officials 
take charge of the handling of the baggage, &c. 
The complete tour costs about $55.50 (£11) 
from Livingston, though shorter trips may be 
made for sums ranging from $5.50 to $33 
(about £1 18. to £6 12s. 6d.). 


The Mammoth Hot Springs, Fountain, Old 
Faithful Inn, Colonial, and Grand Canyon 
Hotels, near the respective sights, are of 
luxurious appointment, accommodating from 
250 to 450 guests. Rates (American plan), 
from $5 per day. 

For the Park tour, warm clothing shouid be 
taken owing to the sudden climatic changes. 
Boots should be stout and strong, tinted glasses, 
thick gloves, and a few medicinal remedies 
should be included in the valise. Baggage 
should be reduced to the minimum as its trans- 
portation is costly, but it may be left at Gardiner 
Station free of charge. A resident physician is 
retained at Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, 
together with a trained nurse, while there are 
many army surgeons and trained nurses retained 
at other points. The trip across Yellowstone 
Lake is made by large petrol launch. Camping 
tours can be made either among permanent 
campe situate at the attractive spots or by 
moving camps, which are moved from day to 
day. Private camping-out tours with a guide 
are permitted under licence. 


The “sights” comprise the Mammoth Hot 
Springs, with their beautifully-tinted terraces ; 
Obsidian Cliff, of natural volcanic glass; the 
Geysers ; the Grand Canyon and Fall, 308 feet 
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high; and last, but not least, the black bears, 
which, like all animals, are under protection, 
and, being quite fearless, haunt the hotels and 
camps searching for food. 


From Livingston the main line continues west- 
ward, crossing the Belt Range by the Bozeman 
Tunnel, through Helena (the eapital of Mon- 
tana), and then climbs the eastern side of the 
Rockies, negotiating the range amid majestic 
scenery through the Mullan Pass to Spokane. 
Traversing the Big Bend country of Washington, 
the railway follows the trail of Lewis and Clark, 
the explorers of the North-West, to Pasco, on 
the Columbia River. Here there is junction 
with the Spokane, Portland, and Seattle 
Railway, offering a round route to Seattle via 
Portland by way of the Columbia River. The 
main line continues through the Yakima Valley, 
affording glimpses of Mount Adams (12,470 
feet) and Mount Rainier (14,363 feet), crossing 
the Cascades by the Stampede Tunnel, issuing 
from which the Green River is picked up and 
followed to the lowlands, thence through 
densely-timbered stretches to Seattle. If the 
Spokane, Portland, and Seattle Railway is 
followed from Pasco, a side trip may be made 
over the subsidiary line (under construction) 
running south from Fallbridge to gain the 
Grater Lake National Park from the north, 
picking up the Southern Pacific at Medford to 
reach San Francisco. 


St. Lowis. POPULATION, 687,000. 

Horets: Grand Avenue; Jefferson; Planters; 
Maryland; Southern; Belcher; Moser ; 
Terminal, etc. 


This city on the Mississippi River, a few miles 
below its confluence with the Missouri River, 


covers 62 square miles, and has a water frontage | 


of 19 miles. There are parks, covering 2,200 
acres, and many fine buildings, including the 
Washington and St. Louis Universitics and the 
Miseouri Botanical Gardens. The city has a 
heavy river traffic, and is served by 26 railways, 
which are accommodated in a magnificent 
central station. St. Louis may be embraced 
in the itinerary; the journey to the Pacific 
Coast being resumed over a number of connecting 
line4, or by the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, 


travelling through Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, ! Union Pacific Main Line, 
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and Montana, jolning the Northern Pacifie at 
Huntley, so as to include the visit to Yellow- 
stone Park. 


(3) The Ohtcago, Milwaukee, and St. Pasl and 
Puget Sound Route.—This line gives direct 
through communication with the coast. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul Railway 
operates over a vast tract of territory around 
Chicago, embracing Kansas City, Des Moines, 
Omaha, Sioux City, Rapid City, Minneapolis, 
as well as Duluth, the grain and ore shipping 
port on Lake Michigan. The Trans-Continentab 
Line is entered at Mobridge, on the Missouri 
River, and, traversing the fertile stretches of 
the Dakotas, joins and parallels the Northern 
Pacific down the Yellowstone River, afterwards 
swinging to the north-west to follow the Museel- 
shell River through Montana to Butte and 
Anaconda, the great copper-smelting centres. 
Crossing Idaho, it threads the picturesque 
fruit-growing valleys of Washington to Tacoma 
and Seattle. 

(4) The Union and Central Pacific Reutes.-These 
two lines, constituting the first United States 
Trans-Continental Railway, start from Counci? 
Bluffs on the eastern bank of the Missouri 
River, reached by the CHICAGO AND NorTA- 
WESTERN RAILWAY from Chicago with through: 
coaches. This is the short direct route across 
the Continent between New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, known generally as the 
“ Overland” Mail Route. Crossing the Missouri 
the line enters 

Omaha. Poputation, 124,000. Hoes : 
Rome ; Loyal; Merchants’; Millard, etc. 

A picturesque city, built on the slopes of the 
river bank, the residential quarter occupying 
the highlands. A busy railway, ore smelting 
and refining, and manufacturing centre. The 
PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS comprise Creighton's 
(Roman Catholic) University, Medical Colleges, 
and the Coliseum, seating 12,000 people. Adjoin- 
ing is South Omaha, the third largest meat- 
packing centre in the world. From Omaha the 
Overland Route runs through South Nebraska, 
over the rolling plains of Wyoming to Granger. 
From this station the Oregon Short Line 
runs to Butte and thence to the coast, as 
well as to Portland. Continuing over the 
Ogden (POPULATION, 
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26,000, Horgis: Healy; Union Depot, é&c.) 
is reached on the shores of Salt Lake. The 
railway cuts across the width of Salt Lake by 
trestle and embankment to Lakeside, on to 
Wells and Winnemucca, where it picks up the 
Humboldt River, to Reno and Truckee. From 
this point there is a short branch running to 
Lake Tahoe, the scenic beauties of which Mark 
‘Twain declared to be capable of reviving an 
Egyptian mummy in a fortnight. The main 
line climbs the Sierras, descends into Sacramento, 
(the capital of California), Oakland, and by ferry 
across the bay to San Francisco. 


(5) The Denver and Rio Grande, and Western 
Pacific Route.—This route probably is the most 
wonderful, from the scenic point of view, across 
the Continent. The cities of Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo may be reached from 
Chicago by various routes, and with through 
Pullman and tourist cars. During the summer 
season open-top observation cars are run 
through the awe-inspiring Royal Gorge and 
Black Canon of the Gunnison. “ Around the 
circle of 1,000 miles” offers one of the finest 
trips among the American Rockies, and one of 
the most striking railway journeys in the world ; 
threading. passes and gorges, and making 
stupendous ascents and descents, as the Rockies 
assume their most broken and tumbled form 
in this State. Colorado Springs is conveniently 
situated for that striking place known as 
the “ Garden of the Qods,’’ and the cog-wheel 
railway to the summit of Pike’s Peak, 14,147 
feet. .The Denver and Rio Grande Railway 
runs as far west as Salt Lake City, where junction 
is effected with the Western Pacific Railway. 


Salt Lake City. POPULATION, 93,000. 


Horeis: Kenyon; New Wilson; Knutsford ; 
New House; Cullen, etc. The capital of Utah, 
on the shores of Salt Lake. The Mormon 
stronghold, by whom it was settled first 
in 1857, on their daring trek across the 
Continent when expelled from the Eastern 
States. The streets are pretty, wide, and 
flanked by trees. A popular resort during the 
summer owing to the bathing facilities offered 
in the lake, The PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS are the 
Mormon Temple, Tabernacle, Administration 
Buildings, St. Mark’s Cathedral, Mining 
Institute, and Utah University. 
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Leaving Salt Lake City, the Western Pacific 
skirts the south end of the lake, crosses the 
Great Salt Desert and wastes of Nevada to 
the Beckworth Pass, whence the mountains are 
entered and traversed by way of the Feather 
River Canyon for 150 miles, offering a superb 
continuous panorama of mountain and torrent, 
The mountains are left at Oroville, where the 
line bears south through Sacramento, Stockton, 
and Oakland to San Francisco. 


(6) The Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Route 
follows a south-westerly route from Chicago, 
and during the past few years has become 
exceedingly popular among tourists, The track 
is one of the best on the Continent, and the 
travelling facilities are of the most up-to-date 
description. The Santa Ff pz Luxe, limited 
to six vehicles—one observation, one compart- 
ment, two drawing rooms, one club, and one 
dining Pullman car, with ladies’ maid, mani- 
curist, hair-dreaser, and bath-room facilities— 
ranks as the finest train in America to-day. 
It makes one trip in each direction per week 
during the season, covering the journey between 
Chicago and Los Angeles in 63 hours. An extra 
fare of $25 (£5) is charged on this train over and 
above the usual fare. 


Kansas Clty. PoPuLATION, 247,500. HoTEis: 
Garmo; Grand, etc. The second largest meat- 
packing centre in the States is on the 
main line of the Santa Fé. It is an important 
Tailway centre, twenty lines meeting here. 
Thence the Santa Fé rans west towards the 
Rockies, offering a clear view of Pike's Peak, 
one hundred miles distant, and overcomes 
the Raton Range through the pass of the 
same name. It then enters New Mexico, 
Practically following the old Santa Fé trail 
across the deserts, along which struggled 
the hardy pioneers with their mules and 
waggons before the coming of the railway, to 
Las Vegas (Hotel Castaneda). Interesting 
glimpses of aboriginal life are revealed on every 
|hand in this Southern State, with here and 
| there the opportunity to witness manifestations 
of quaint Indian ceremonials. Albuquerque 
(Hotel Alvarado) is a busy junction of the 
| Santa Fé, and the collection of Indian relics 
| and products in the hotel is worth inspection! 
' A few miles to the north of Albuquerque is the 
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ancient Spanish city of Santa Fé, founded in 
1605, and situate on a plain surrounded by 
mountains. The palace is filled with priceless 
treasures of all descriptions dating from the 
Middle Ages. It was in this building that 
General Lew Wallace wrote “Ben Hur.” A 
mile from the town is the old Chapel Rosario, 
while other interesting buildings comprise the 
Church of Our Lady of Light, the Cathedral of 
San Francisco, the Church of San Miguel, and 
the Old House, all of which, with their Spanish 
archives dating back 250 years, contrast vividly 
with the straggling collection of mud huts 
constituting .the town. 


The traveller also should not fail to visit one 
or more of the pueblos, a score of which many- 
chambered communal houses are scattered over 
New Mexico. Three of the most important— 
Isleta, Laguna, and Acoma—are within easy 
reach of the railway; the first two, 10 and 66 
miles respectively, being beyond Albuquerque by 
tail, while the third entails a drive of 15 miles 
from Acoma. The latter trip costs $5 for one 
or $6 for two passengers, and can be made in 
a day. These pueblos and their strange peoples 
offer an interesting glimpse of bygone America, 
inasmuch as the advance of civilisation has 
‘wrought no change in their life, customs, methods 
of living, and Government. They are true 
children of the desert, and many still occupy 
to-day the residences of their earliest ancestors. 
Acoma Pueblo is the most striking, inasmuch 
as it is perched on a table rock with precipitous 
sides, 350 feet above the plain, and although 
access formerly was difficult and dangerous, it 
is reached to-day with ease. 


Passing through New Mexico, the railway 
enters the State of Arizona, crossing the shifting 
Colorado River by a huge cantilever bridge at 
a point known as The Needles, at the head of; 
the Mojave Canyon. Adamana-and Holbrook 
Stations are points of departure for the Petrified 
Forests, one of the wonders of the south-west. 
There are five forests of a distant past—to-day 
nothing but prone tranks and stumps trans- 
formed by the forces of nature into stone. The 
round trip costa $4 to $5 for one person, and 
$2.50 for each additional person. HOTEL 
ACOOMMODATION is provided at either starting 
point. The' Moki Pueblos are reached by a 
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Pleasant two days’ waggon journey northward 
from Canyon Diable, Holbrook, or Winslow 
Stations; cost, from $5 to $7 per day. 
Provisions must be carried, as the pueblos 
possess no accommodation for visitors. At 
Flagstaff is the Mount Lowel Observatory, 
to which visitors are welcomed, while the 
ascent of Humphrey’s Peak, of the San 
Francisco Peaks, offers an attractive diversion. 


The outstanding scenic attraction on the 
Santa Fé Railway, however, is the wonderful 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, described aptly as a 
“Titan among Chasms.” It is a wonderfully 
majestic scene, being a gigantic winding fissure 
in the earth’s crust, more than 6,000 feet deep, 
the sides cracked and riven, as vertical as a 
plummet, or broken into gigantic terraces, 
while the colouring of the rocks is unparalleled. 
| Along the floor rumbles and roars the turbulent 
Colorado River, which was traversed by the 
explorer Powell for a full 1,000 miles. 


The Grand Canyon may be reached by rail 
from the main line by changing at Williams, or 
by private conveyance from Flagstaff (summer 
only). The rail route extends to Bright Ange! 
(Hote.: El! Tovar), where there are three safe 
gateways to the granite gorge, so that the 
journey may be made safely. The rail fare 
from Williams is $7:50 return. By taking this 
route a stop-over of three days will give the 
traveller two whole days at the canyon—a 
longer sojourn is advisable—spending one 
night in its depths. 


Bates AT HOTEL: $4 per day, American 
plan. Cheaper facilities are offered at ‘Bright 
Angel Camp adjoining at $1 sleeping accom- 
modation per night, meals being taken at the 
Harvey Café. The charges for guide, mules, 
provisions for camping-out, etc., are very 
moderate, varying according to the pocket and 
intentions of the visitor. At Grand View, 
where one of the most imposing vistas is offered, 
@ hotel has been erected. At Oataract Canyon, 
50 miles distant, is the Havasupai Indian 
village, to enter which any bona-fide visitor 
can obtain permission from the tailway 
representative at Williams for presentation to 
the United States Indian Agent aSupai. The 
trip is well worth making, as it runs through 
| wonderful country, and the tribe is interesting. 
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The trip from El Tovar occupies three days, 
and costs $15 a day for one person and $5 a 
day extra for each additional member of the 
party. 

If the Grand Canyon is visited from Flag- 
staff, there is a wagon road for 75 miles to 
Grand View. The journey occupies two days 
each way. Driver and team cost $5 per day: 
supplies, camp outfits, and provisions are 
procurable at Flagstaff. For walking and 
climbing, stout thick shoes are necessary. 
Ladies should wear thick, short skirts, while 
divided skirts are recommended for riding over 
the steep zig-zag trails. Caps and broad- 
brimmed straw hats (in summer) should be 
worn. Hats and divided skirts may be hired 
at El Tovar Hotel. 

The main line of the Santa Fé, after entering 
California, passes through the dense orange 
and lemon groves to the coastal pointe. 

Los Angeles. POPULATION, 320,000. HoTELs : 
‘Angelus; Alexandria; Lankershim ; Van Nuys; 
Hollenbeck; King Edward; New Rosslyn, etc.,etc. 
The second largest city in California, and one of 
the most beautiful in the country. It has 
become known as the “ Millionaire’s Paradise.” 
The streets are broad, and the palatial residences 
are buried amidst tropical vegetation. The 
buildings, mostly carried out in wood, are 
of diverse style, with the Mission and variations 
thereof predominant. Clubs are numerous ; 
tramways provide cheap and rapid com- 
munication with outlying resorts. There are 
several parks—Westlake, Eastlake, Elysian, and 
Griffith. An enjoyable sight-seeing trip is to 
the summit of Echo Mountain by tramway, 
incline, mountain railway, and bridle path. 
The numerous Missions throughout California 
should be visited. 

(7) The Southern Route.—This will appeal to 
the traveller who is not pressed for time, as it 
offere many attractions, Through trains are run 
between northern and southern points. Cheap 
fares and tourist rates are offered, especially 
in connection with the  trans-continental 
journey, 

Leaving New York, the route runs through 
the South-Eastern States, via Washington 
(D.C.), and thence on to Richmond (Va), where 
the main line of the Atlantic Coast system is 
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entered, and follows along the seaboard through 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, to Florida ; 
or the Southern Railways may be taken, the 
“New York, Atlanta, and New Orleans 
Limited ” offering through direct communication 
with New Orleans, In taking this circuitous 
route the traveller is able to visit many of the 
spots inseparably associated with the Civil War. 


Washingten. PoPuLATion, 821,000. 


Horets: Raleigh; Ebbitt House; New 
Willard; Shoreham; Grafton; St. James; Con- 
gress Hall; Cairo; Lincoln; Driscoll; Gordon ; 
Harris; National, etc. 


The capital of the United States, on the left 
bank of the Potomac River. A beautiful 
situation, in a natural amphitheatre surrounded 
by bluffs. Covers 60} square miles. It is the 
stateliest city in the U.S.A. The streets and 
avenues range from 90 to 160 feet in width, and 
are flanked with trees, The four main boule- 
vards radiate from the CaPITOL, which covers 
34 acres of ground, and occupies a commanding 
position near the centre of the city, ite great 
dome reaching to s height of 285 feet. A large 
number of the Government buildings are in 
close proximity to the Capitol, including the 
Treasury, State, War, and Navy Buildings, 
together with the WaITz Hovuss, the official 
residence of the President. Other buildings 
include Congress Library, containing 1,500,000 
volumes and pamphlets; Carnegie Library and 
Institution; George Washington, Georgetown, 
Catholic, and Howard Universities ; Smithsonian 
Institution; Naval and Astrophysical Obser- 
vatories ; and the tall shaft of the Washington 
Monument (555 feet). 

From Jacksonville (Florida) the connection 
extends through the famous American Riviera 
resorts, St. Augustine (HOTELS: Ponce de 
Leon; Alcazar); Ormond (HoTgL: Ormond) ; 
Palm Beach (HOTELS: The Breakers and 
Poincina); Miami (HoTeL: Royal Palm); 
| Long Key (HoTeL: Long Key Fishing Camp). 
| These hotels are open during the winter only, 
From Miami there is steamship service with the 
Bahama Islands. By means of the Over-sea 
Railway—a marvel of engineering, spanning 
the Florids keys by viaducts and bridges— 
Key West is reached, whence there is daily 
steamship service (Sundays excepted) to Cuba; 
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or the Florida trip may be omitted in favour 
of New Orleans by way of Thomasville, 
Pensacola, and Mobile. If the traveller wishes 
to include Chicago in his journey he can proceed 
direct thereto from New York, and reach New 
Orleans by the Rock Island or Louisville and 
Nashville systems. 

New Orleans. POPULATION, 339,000. HorEts : 
Commercial; Coemopolitan; Grunewald; New 
St. Charles; Denechaud ; Bush; The Inn, etc. 


On both banks of the Mississippi, is divided 
by Canal Street into the old French and new 
American sections. It is a busy manufacturing 
and shipping centre. The PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS 
include St. Louis Cathedral, Archbishop’s 
Palace, Supreme Court and Civil Court Buildings, 
Custom House, Cotton Exchange, and Tulane 
and New Orleans Universities, 


New Orleans is one of the most picturesque 
of American cities, and certainly possesses more 
individuality than most, an American city 
being grafted on a French city and a Spanish 
one. A peculiar feature of the “ Crescent City” 
are the huge dykes known as ‘“‘ Levees,” which 
here serve as promenades, for New Orleans, in 
part, is actually on a lower level than the 
Mississippi, and from the upper deck of one of 
the river steamboats the passenger looks down 
upon the roofs of the city. The “ Mardi Gras” 
is the great annual carnival, and probably is 
the most spectacular festival in the United 
States. 


At New Orleans the Southern Pacific is taken 
for the west via Houston—a branch liné extends 
to Galveston—San Antonio, El Paso, Tucson, 
and Los Angeles to San Francisco, A northern 
extension runs to Portland, from: which point 
Tacoma and Seattle may be reached. - t 

San Francisco. PoPuLATION, 417,000. 

Horers: St Francis; Arlington; Fairmont; 
Continental; Grand Central; Granada; Grand; 
Argonaut; Baltimore; Stewart; Colonial; Dor- 
chester; Jefferson; St. James, etc. 


The most important seaport on the. Pacific]. 


Coast of the United States. It has a magnificent 
bay, 65. miles long: with an average width of 
8 milea, offering excellent anchorage,‘ and: is 
completely landlocked, except for a narrow 


Passage between the extremities of two 
ze 
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peninsulas forming the Golden Gate. The 
city itself stands on the southern peninsula, 
which is some 40 miles in length. Except from 
the south, approach is by ferry boat from 
Oakland, The San Franciscan mission builders 
lald the foundations of this city in 1776, and 
the Mission Dolores, with its little campo santo 
of the dead, is preserved still, The existing 
name is a severe condensation of the original— 
“* Mission, de los Dolores de Nuestro Padre San 
Francisco de Asi: Early in the nincteenth 
century it was changed from a Spanish to a 
Mexican province, and finally came into 
possession of the United States as ceded territory, 
together with Arizona and New Mexico, after 
the Mexican War. Up to 1848, however, its 
existence scarcely was known, but in that year 
came the news of the discovery of gold in 
California; and the present magnificent city 
has grown from the straggling canvas town 
of the gold-seekers and the lawless. In April, 
1906, the city was almost entirely destroyed 
by earthquake and fire, which inflicted damage 
to the extent of £100,000,000, and rendered 
300,000 people homeless, Ere the ruins had 
cooled, however, plans were prepared to raise 
a new and more imposing city, so that to-day 
little traces of the terrible calamity are visible : 
it is but a memory. 


PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS, — A 
glimpse of Mongolian life is offered in Chi 
town, the Chinese population of San Francisco 
being very considerable. The city possesses 
three parks, the largest and finest being Golden 
Gate Park, stretching over 1,000 acres, with 
lake, ‘museum, hothouses, etc. From the 
summit of Mount’ Tamalpais, ascended by a 
winding scenic railway, a magnificent panoramic 
view of the San Francisco Bay is obtained. 
San Francisco possesses many pretty suburbs, 
the most important of which are Berkeley, 
Alameda, ‘and Palo Alto, where is the Stanford 
University, with its magnificent and compre- 
hensive botanical collections. 


Within easy reach of San Francisco is the 
Yosemite National Park, situate at an elevation 
of 4,000 feet, A railway now runs for 80 miles 
direct from Merced on the Southern Pacific and 
Santa Fé Railways to the boundary line of the 
park, which connects with a short stage journey 


fascinating 
a- 
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of about 12 miles, The big trees—the oldest 
in the world—of the Mariposa, Merced, and 
Tuolumne groves of Sequoias should not be 
missed. They are of huge size and height, 
ranging up to 80 feet in diameter at the base. 
The Yosemite Valley itself is a big niche in the 
Sierra Mountain range, with a floor about 
8 miles long by } to 1 mile wide, recalling an 
English park, intersected by trails and roads, 
and the Merced River: The outatanding points 
of interest are El Capitan (3,200 feet high), 
the Bridal Veil Fall (950 feet), Half Dome, 
Washington Columns, Cathedral Spires, Three 
Brothers, Sentinel Rock, and Yosemite Falls. 
The stage road ends at Sentinel, where there is 
a first-class hotel with moderate charges. 
Guides, carriages, pack and saddle ponies, 
camping outfits, etc., are obtainable at the 
hotel. Telegraph, telephone, and postal 
facilities are provided. The park is under the 
control of the United States Government, with a 
local custodian who will afford every assistance. 


Pertiand. POPULATION, 207,000. 

Horses: Portland; Oregon; New Perkins; 
Imperial ; Cornelius; Notornia, ete. 

On the Willamette River, 12 miles above 
its junction with the Columbia, and 120 miles 
from the sea, A prosperous and growing sea- 
port; the river being navigable for large 
vessels. Known generally as the “ Rose City,” 
owing to the profuse growth of this flower; 
every June there is a Rose Festival, which is 
one of the prettiest sights on the Pacific sea- 
board. From this city a view of five snow-white 
mountains is obtained, the most conspicuous 
being Mounts Hood, Adams, and St. Helens. 


Tacoma. 

HorEns: Donnelly; Tacoma; Grand ; Central; 
Mason, etc. 

A rapidly-growing town on the south end of 
Puget Sound, and a convenient point for the 
Mount Rainer National Park, covering 824 
square miles, with medicinal springs at Long- 
mire (HOTEL: National Park Inn), accessible: 
by automobile, horse, or carriage. Mount 
Rainier (14,363 feet) is the show piece, and 
the glaciers and snow fields, covering 50 square 
miles, may be explored safely and easily. At 
other suitable points in’ the park tent camps 
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sre maintained during the summer season, 


where the charges are moderate. Lovers of 


mountain climbing can make the trip to the 
Camp of the Clouds, but the ascent should on 
no account be attempted without a guide. All 
automobiles, animals, and vehicles are under 
Government control when within the confines 
of the Preserve. Permits must be procured 
at the entrance for private automobiles, cost $5, 
available for the season. 


Seattle. POPULATION, 237,000. 


Horgis: Butler; Cecil; Lincoln; Savoy; 
Seattle; Perry; Washington; Knickerbocker ; 
Rainier; Grand; Wilhard ; Stewart, etc. 

One of the wonder cities of the west, situate 
on Puget Sound. It came into existence with 
the Klondyke and Alaskan gold rush. A 
thriving port and a busy commercial centre, 
with beautifully laid-out parks, and private 
residences set amidst sylvan surroundings. 
In Pioneer Place is a magnificent Totem Pole, 
brought from Alaska to commemorate the 
associations of the city with the gold expeditions. 
The annual carnival— Seattle’s Golden Pot- 
latch "—ia held from July 15th to 20th, the 
former date being the anniversary of the day 
on which the steamship Portland, the first 
of the returning ships bringing gold, arrived 
from Alaska in 1897, Seattle and Tacoma are 
generally mentioned as the twin ports of 
Puget Sound. From Tacoma, Seattle, Portland, 
and San Francisco, steamship services extend 
to Japan, China, Hawaii, Australia, as well as 
to Central and South American porta, Victoria, 
Vancouver, Prince Rupert (B.C.), and Alaske. 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—E. M. Avery, “A 
History of the United States and Its People,” 
6 vols, 1912; L, Abbott, “America in the 
Making,” 1012; Arnold Bennett, “ Those 
United States,” 1912; Paul Bourget, “ Outre 
Mer”; James Bryce, O.M., “The American 
Commonwealth,” 2 vols., 1911; A. B. Colquhoun, 
“ Greater America,” 1904; Alexander Francis, 


“ Americans: An Impression,” 1909; J. F. 
Fraser, “America at Work,” 1907; James 
Henry, “The American Scene,” 1907; A. B. 


Hulbert, “Historic Highways of America,” 
16 vols., 1905; A. M. Low, “The American 
People: A Study in National Psychology,” 
2 vols, 1912; A. M. B. Meakin, ‘ What 
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America is Doing,” 1911; J. Milne, “ John 
Jonathan & Co.,”" 1912; J. F. Muirhead, “ The 
Land of Contrasts,” 1898; H. Miinsterburg, 
“The Americans,” 1905; Morley Roberts, 
“‘ The Western Avernus,” 1899; H. P. Robinson, 
“The Twentieth Century American,” 1908; 
E, A. Ross, “ Changing America,” 1912; E. E. 
Sparks, “The United States of America,” 
2 vols, 1908; G. W. Steevens, “‘The Land 
of the Dollar”; Sir G, O. Trevelyan, “ The 
American Revolution,” 1907; H. Van Dyke, 
“The Spirit of America,” 1910; E, H. Lacon 
‘Watson, “A Conversational Tour in America,” 
1918; Beckles Wilson, ‘The New America,” 
1902; Dr. Woodrow Wilson, “A History of the 
American People,” 5 vols., 1902, 


ROUTE 60. 


MEXICO. 


Mexico is a Federal Republic, officially 
termed the United States of Mexico, It covers 
767,000 square miles, and is bounded on the east 
by the Atlantic, on the north by the U.S.A., on 
the west by the Pacific, and on the south by 
British Honduras and Guatemala. POPULATION, 
15,063,000. The country is rich in minerals, 
and the soil is fertile. It has virtually three 
climates, but although a large portion of the 
country is in the torrid zone, the altitude offsets 
the natural tendency to tropical conditions, 
The air is dry and bracing, and the fluctuations 
of the seasons are insignificant. 

PRESIDENT.— 

GOVERNMENT.—The written constitution is 
very similar to that of the United States of 
America. The Executive is vested in the 
President, assisted by a Council of eight 
Secretaries of State. The legislative authority is 
nominally entrusted to Congress, consisting of a 
Senate of 56 members and a Chamber of Deputies 
of 253 members. Foreigners have exactly the 
same. rights, privileges, and obligations as 
citizens of the Republic, only they cannot vote, 
hold office, and are exempt from military service, 
There is perfect religious liberty. 


Cortez landed at Vera Cruz in April, 1519, 
He entered Mexico City in November, but was 
driven out on the night of the “ Noche Triste” 
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of Ist July, 1520, He re-entered the town 
after a siege in August, 1521, and the country 
remained under Spanish rule for three centuries. 
The first rising against the Spanish yoke took 
place on the 15th September, 1810, under 
Father Hidalgo, the priest of the parish of © 
Dolores, who was defeated, and executed, 
The second was in September, 1821, when 
Iturbide entered Mexico City, and was elected 
Emperor. He was banished in 1828, returned in 
the succeeding year, and was executed. Mexico 
was a Republic until 1864, when Maximilian, by 
the aid of Napoleon III., was elected Emperor, 
He was, however, executed in 1867, and the 
Republican Government was again established 
under President Jaurez. In 1872, after a 
revolution, Porfirio Diaz became President. 
He ruled with an iron hand, under the form 
of s Democratic Government, and under his 
Presidency (he was “re-elected” eight times in 
succession) Mexico made extraordinary material 
progress, When once his influence weakened, 
however, the opposing elements which had been 
kept under for so many years gradually re- 
asserted themselves, culminating in the Civil 
War, which broke out on February 9th, 1913, 
and at the time of writing is still proceeding. 
On the 24th February, the President (Sefior 
Madero) and the Vice-President (Sefior Suarez), 
who had been taken prisoners by the forces 
under Generals Huerta and Diaz (nephew of the 
former President), were both shot under 
mysterious circumstances whilst being conveyed 
from the National Palace to the Penitentiary. 


CuRRENCY.—The dollar, or peso, of 100 cents 
is the unit, and is worth exactly one-half of the 
U.S.A. dollar. 

LANGUAGE.—Spanish, but about 2,000,000 
still speak the native tongues. English-speaking 
visitors have no difficulty, however, as English 
is the official railway language, and the clerks 
at the hotels, restaurants, and stores speak it. 


RAILWAY8.—There were 15,804 miles open 
for traffic in 1912, Of this, the system con- 
solidated under the National Railways of 
Mexico aggregates 8,000 miles, and serves all 
the important centres. There are four natural 
gateways from the United States, viz, 
EL Paso, LAREDO, EaGLE Pass, and BBOwNs- 
VILLE. (By, the Laredo route, Mexico City is 
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44 days’ journey from New York, and 5} days’ 
by El Paso. From Laredo the journey takes 
$2} hours, and 38 hours from Brownsville. 


Lua@acr.—There are 150lbs. of baggage 
allowed free with every first-class ticket 
purchased in Europe, which may be checked 
through from port of entry to destination. 
The Customs’ examination is favourable to 
tourists. The railways provide a “ passenger 
assistant,” who boards the train at the frontier 
to assist travellers in the baggage inspection. 
After examination, baggage must be re-checked 
through to destination. If the traveller leaves 
Mexico by way of the United states, and is not 
going direct to a point beyond that country, he 
is subject to an alien head tax of $4 unless 
documentary evidence in the form of letters, 
papers, etc., is produced to show that he has 
resided for a year previous in Canada, New- 
foundland, Cuba, or Mexico. Pullman sleeping 
cars are run, with upper and lower berths. 
The rates for the upper are 20 per cent. less than 
for the lower berths, subject to a minimum of 
$2.55 Mexican currency. Special tourist and 
season excursion rates are offered over the 
railway system, particulars of which are 
obtainable from the Company. Special cheap 
tickets may also be obtained, permitting 
entrance by one overland route and departure 
from the country by another, for an additional 
charge of $5.50. Liberal stop-overs are 
allowed. 


T1Me.—The standard on the Mexican National 
Railways is that of Mexico City, which is 36 
minutes slower than Central, and 24 minutes 
faster than Mountain time (see U.S.A.). 


COMMUNICATIONS. — By Hamburg-American, 
Leyland, Harrison, Cuban, Cie Générale Trans- 
atlantique, and Cia Trasatlantica Espafiola, 
regular passenger steamers to Vera Oruz and 
Tampico; via New York by Ward and Mallory 
Lines ; by rail from New York to Key West, 
thence by steamship calling at Havana; or 
direct overland tail from New York, via Laredo, 
Eagle Pass, Brownsvilie, or El Paso on the 
Southern Pacific. The National Railways of 
Mexico. effect junctions at these points to permit 
throngh communication. The New York 
overland route is the shortest and quickest. 
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Fares to Mexico City from New York, all 
rail, first-class $243 (Mexican currency). By 
water, via Tampico, $55 (U. 8. currency); via 
Vera Cruz, $67-20 (U. 8. currency). 


SPorT.—Mexico is a magnificent country for 
sport. The marshes and lowlands teem with 
wild fowl of all descriptions—wild turkey, 
Pelicans, swans, geese, ducks, snipe, cranes, etc. 
South of Tampico, alligator and manatee may 
be found along the rivers near the sea; while 
panthers, tigers, and other wild animals are 
found in the mountains in the tropical parts of 
the States. In the Gulf, near Tampico, anglers 
can obtain exhilarating sport with the tarpon. 
There is no “ close season” in Mexico, shooting 
being permissible the whole year round. 
Tourists and sportemen are allowed to bring 
their own guns, together with a limited quantity 
of ammunition, free of duty. 


TRAVEL.—Many points of interest to the 
tourist, archeologist, student, lover of nature, 
and artist are within easy distance of Mexico 
City. The principal centres indicated in the 
following pages are grouped as far as possible 
in geographical relationship to the Capital. 
Guide books and other details may be had 
free of charge from the Agents of the National 
Railways of Mexico, 19, Segunda Calle de 
Bolivar, Mexico City; or Palmerston House, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C., who will also render 
tourists every assistance concerning fares, 
conveyances, etc. 


Mexico City. PopuLation, with immediate 
suburbs, 550,000. The Federal District, 
analagous to the District of Colombia, .U.S.A., 
covers 463 square miles, and has a POPULATION 
of 720,000, 

HOTELS: New Porters; St. Francis; Iturbide; 
Sanz; Guardiola; Gillow; Palace. 

The political, industrial; and financial capital 
of the Republic, situated in «# picturesque 
valley, at an elevation of 7,410 feet, and sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains and snow-capped 
volcanoes, It is probably the oldest city in the 
Americas, having been founded in 1522 on the 
site of the Aztec capital, Tenoctitlan. 


VEHICLES.—A carriage with red flag costs 
40 cents each half-hour; one with a blue fiag, 
60 cents per halfchour: The charge is the same 
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whether one or four passengers are carried. 
On Sundays and holidays the rates are some- 
what higher. The driver carries a card, 
indicating the tariff, and the days on which he 
is permitted to charge higher rates, There is 
an excellent tramway system running to all 
points, 

The capital is planned in the same style as an 
American City, and American influence is very 
noticeable both in regard to ite buildings and 
in many other ways; indeed, it has been fitly 
described 98 a kind of Americanised Madrid, 
and the architecture is as mixed as the types 
which compose the population of the city. It 
contains many fine public edifices, many of 
which, unfortunately, were greatly damaged by 
the rival partisans of General Diaz and President 
Madero in the revolution of February, 1913. 

PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS.—‘‘ Paseo de le 
Reforma,” the famous boulevard; Castle and 
grounds of Chapultepec; Cathedral (Shrine of 
Our Lady of Guadalupe); San Hip6lito Church ; 
Government Pawnshop; Thieves’ Market; 
Post Office, a replica of a famous Venetian 
Palace; Flower Mart; the Alameda (the site 
of the. execution of the victims of the 
Inquisition); Statue of Cuauhtemoc, the 
last of the Aztec Emperors; National Palace 


and Museum, here is a banner bearing the | 


picture of The Virgin of Guadalupe, which 
was taken from Atotonilco Church by Father 
Hidalgo to serve as the standard of Mexican 
independence, and over the door of the National 
Palace is the little bell with which he sum- 
moned the patriots to arms, taken from the 
same Church. This bell is rung every year on 
September 15th with great ceremony by the 
President of the Republic. Amongst the 
amusements to be seen in the city are bull- 
fights in the Plaza de Toros; Pelota, the 
national ball-game at the Fronton; and 
punting on the canals, 

Vera Cruz, 294 miles from Mexico City. 
POPULATION, 33,000. HoTEis: Mexico; 
Diligencias; Universal. Rates, $3 to $5 per 
day for room only. 

The chief Mexican port on the North 
Atlantic seaboard, the earliest of American 
cities founded by Europeans on the North 
American Continent, and the point where 
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Cortez first landed. It has gained some im- 
portance as a health resort, but there is little 
of interest to the tourist. 


The Church of El Christo contains a black 
Christ, worshipped by the Indians for three 
centuries past. A tour of the harbour may be 
made by tug-boat (cost from $2.50 to $5). 
On Sunday afternoons one of the local amuse 
ments is cock fighting between Cuban and 
Mexican birds, The port is the gateway to the 
Isthmian Tropics. The Vera Cruz and Isthmus 
Railroad runs from Vera Cruz to Santa Lucrecia 
(209 miles), on the Tehuantepec National 
Railroad, thence to Salina Cruz, the Pacific 
seaport (114 miles). Another line, the Alvarado, 
runs 44 miles south to Alvarado, whence 
steamers run to Tlacotalpam, San Cristobal, 
Chalcaltianquis, and other ports. 


Amecameca. Altitude, 8,200 feet. Popu- 
LATION, 8,000. From Mexico City in 2 hours 
(40 miles). After Guadalupe the most sacred 
place in the country, where pilgrimages have 
been made for 300 years. The ‘sacred 
mountain,” on the outskirts of the town, was 
the refuge of Martin di Valenzia, one of the 
“twelve apostles of Mexico.” A Passion Play 
is performed by the natives here in Holy Week 
in the presence of an enormous concourse of 
spectators from all parts of Mexico. 

Popo Park, a few miles distant, a favourite 
week-end resort, is the usual point of ascent 
for Popocatepet! (17,733 feet). Accommodation 
at the hotel, about $5 per day. Here complete 
outfits for ascending the mountain may be 
obtained. The charge is $50 per person, and 
the journey occupies nearly three days. Horses 
are taken to “ Half-way House,” at the foot 
of the snow line (14,000 feet), then comes a 
hard climb over an arduous trail. The crater 
may be descended to a depth of 500 feet. 
Returning, a thrilling descent may be made, 
the guides stecring sleighs made of rush mats 
down a snow trail for 3,000 feet to the “ Half- 
way House,” where the horses are picked up. 

Cuautia. Altitude, 5,000 feet. 50 miles from 
Amecameca, in 3 hours. POPULATION, 9,000. 
Horers: Frances; Morelos; Halcyon. Terms, 
from $3 per day. An old Mexican town with 
a fine climate, pretentiously called the “‘ Carlsbad 
of Mexico.” Sulphur springs and baths in the 
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open air, free to all. Bathing costumes should 
be brought. There are many large haciendas 
in the district, which is the centre of the sugar- 
growing industry. From near Cuautla, a branch 
of the railway runs to PUENTA DE IXTLA, 
passing a lake in which is a submerged village, 
the buildings of which may be seen 100 fect 
below the surface of the water. Four hours’ 
drive from Puenta de Ixtla are the great CAVES 
OF CACAHUAMILPA, described by Humboldt as 
the most interesting in the world. These caves 
have been explored for over 20 miles. Eight 
miles beyond is TETEPAC EL VIEJO, with its 
extensive ruins and magnificent scenery. 


Owernavaca, 74 miles from Mexico City, has 
been described as a “Mexican Paradise.” 
The train journey is through fine scenery, and 
the city is both picturesque and full of historical 
interest. The CHIEF POINTS are Government 
Palace, formerly the Palace of Cortez ; Cathedral; 
Borda Gardens; the Barranca; Ruins of 
Xochicalco ; etc, 


Texeeco (Tas-co-co), 24 miles from Mexico 
City. Popunation, 8,000. HOTEL8: Colon; 
Iturbide, The home of Nitzahualcoyot! (pro- 
nounced Naes-ah-oo-ahl-koy-oatl), the “ King 
David” of early America, who built a magni- 
ficent palace here, and another residence, with 
hanging gardens, 12 miles distant. In the! 
old Church of San Francisco, Cortez’ bones 
reposed for many years, Three miles east are 
the exquisite gardens of the MOLINE DE FLORES 
(Mill of the Flowers), and the home of the 
Cervantes, who have owned this tract of land 
for centuries. The pottery makers and their 
wares will attract attention. Half-an-hour’s 
ride beyond is the town of METEPEC, and the 
Pyramids called “Sun” and “Moon.” The 
former is 682 feet long at the base by 180 feet 
high. 

POPULATION, 100,000. HOTELS: 
); Gran; Jardi; Francia. 
‘he Cathedral and 46 churches 
The Cathedral contains 
“ighing some 10 tons; 
"x, cost, $110,000, 
“>xican Southern 
Riego), and 
hence the 
MITLA! 
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may be reached by 5 hours’ coach drive. The 
Tula Tree measures 154 feet round the base, 
while others are of similar proportions, The 
ruins of Mitla are of unknown antiquity; there 
are monoliths, mosaics, mural decorations, and 
hieroglyphics, all in an excellent state of 
preservation, 


Cholula (Choh-loo-la) may be reached by train 
or mule car from Puebla (train, 45 cents; mule 
car, 50 cents round trip). The chief attraction 
is an immense pyramid, which may be ascended 
easily by the massive stone stairway up whieh 
religious processions have moved for centuries. 
A pilgrimage is made every September to the 
church on the summit. Here are some modern” 
paintings of a more or less crude description, 
representing the miraculous interposition of 
the Virgin, to whom the church is dedicated. 
The base of the pyramid measures 1,423 feet, 
and it is 177 feet in height. On the summit 
stood s& magnificent temple, where human 
sacrifices were offered. At the foot of the 
pyramid is the sacred city of CHOLULA, its 
magnificent church having 64 domes, 


Ocotlan, 330 miles north-west of Mexico 
City, the station for Lake Chapala. The lake 
measures 70 miles in length by 15 to 20 miles 


in width. A picturesque health and pleasure 
resort. A steamboat and petrol launches tour 
the lake. The principal villages are Chapata 


and Ribera (HOTEL: Ribera), where the fashion- 
able of Mexico gather each year to spend the 
holidays of the “Semana Santa.” Off on the 
southern shore of the lake is a colony of people, 
blue-eyed and white of skin—the remnants of 
a race whose origin is unknown, and who form 
another of Mexico’s many mysteries. 


Guadalajara, 50 miles from Ocotlan. Popu- 
LATION, 120,000, The second largest city in the 
Republic, and considered far more beautiful 
than the capital. Its situation in the valley 
of the Lerma is idyllic, and its Great Basilica 
is one of the most beautiful churches in the 
country. In the sacristy of the Cathedral is 
Murillo’s “ Assumption.” 


Manzanillo, the oldest and most important 
port on the Mexican Pacific seaboard. Here 
the sailor troops of Cortez, 300 years ago, built 
the fleet which set out to explore the unknown 
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waters of the Pacific, and won the Philippine 
Islands for Spain. The port has modern harbour 
facilities, and a massive breakwater 1,446 feet 
long, giving a protected harbour of 165 acres. 
In approaching from Mexico City the railway 
passes within 7 miles of the live CoLIMA VOLCANO 
(12,000 feet). The plume of smoke and steam, 
rising thousands of feet when the volcano is in 
eruption, provides a majestic and picturesque 
spectacle, The cone may be ascended and the 
crater investigated from Colima, where guides 
and the requisite outfit may be obtained. From 
Manzanillo there is regular steamship service 
between points on the West Coast of Mexico, 
California, Canada, Central America, China, and 
Japan, 

Queretare. POPULATION, 40,000. 167 miles 
from Mexico City. The home of the opal, and 
the scene of Maximilian’s last stand, surrender, 
and execution. Threc marble slabs indicate 
the spot where the dreamer of empire and his 
two faithful generals (Miramon and Mejia) paid 
the penalty of their ambition, Many historical 
relics are to be seen in the city and in the State 
Palace. The aqueduct and Santa Rosa Church 
are prominent sights. The wood carving, 
overlaid with gold leaf, and inset with tortoise- 
shell, in the church, is among the finest in the 
world, 


Monterey. POPULATION, 100,000, The 
metropolis of Northern Mexico, founded in 
1560, A busy industrial centre. 


Ossects OF INTEREST.—Plaza, Public 
Buildings, Churches, Old Bishop's’ Palace, 
Saddle Mountain, Garcia Caves, and Topo 
Chico Hot Springs. 


Tampico. POPULATION, 23,000. Seven miles 
up the Panuco River. The second port on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Steamers connect between 
all chief European ports, New York, and other 
U.8.A. a8 well as South Mexican Atlantic Porta. 
Although of recent date, already practically all 
the import and export tonnage for more than 
half of Mexico passes through Tampico, A 
great centre for fishing, especially tarpon, jew- 
fish, jackfish, sea-bass, and shark. The best 
season is from November Ist to May Ist. 
Guides, tackle, boats, etc., can be procured 
readily and at nominal charges. 
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“A Popular History of the Mexican People,” 
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“Wanderings in Mexico,” 1912; Read 
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Evolution,” 1905; P. Terry, “ Mexico,” 1911; 
Mrs, Alec Tweedie, “ Mexico as I sawit,” 1901; 
J, K. Turner, “ Barbarous Mexico,” 1909, 


ROUTE 61. 


WEST INDIES. 
STEAMERS. 
Royal Mail and Pacific Line, from Southamp- 
ton, every fortnight :-— 

FARBs: St. Michael’s, £10; Barbados, £24; 
Trinidad and the Northern Islands, £25 ; 
Jamaica and Cuba, £30. Return 
tickets, about 50 per cent. extra. This 
Company has also a series of tours 
extending over 84 to 76 days, costing 
£40 to £60, exclusive of shore living. 


Royal Mail Intercolonial Services, 
Trinidad :— 
To and from Demerara, by Intercolonial 
Steamers, fortnightly. 
To and from Northern Islands, by Inter- 
colonial Steamers, fortnightly. 
To and from Venezuelan Ports, by Inter- 
colonial Steamers, fortnightly. : 
To and from Tobago, by Coastal Steamer. 
To and from Outports of Trinidad, by 
Coastal Steamer. 
Leyland Line, from Liverpool, every month :— 
Fargs: Barbados and Trinidad, £17 10s. ; 
St. Thomas and Kingston, £16. 


from 


Included in the generic term of West Indies 
are numerous groups of islands comprising the 
Bahamas, the Greater and Lesser Antilles, which 
are divided into the Leeward and Windward 
Islands, a belt extending from Western North 
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America and the South American coast, and 
formerly known as the Spanish Main. The 
AREA is neatly 100,000 square miles. 


The British West Indies are divided, politically, 
into six groups :—(1) Bahamas ; (2) Barbados ; 
(3) Jamaica; (4) Leeward Islands (Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Dominica, Montserrat) ; (5) Windward 
Islands (Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent); 
(6) Trinidad. 

The estimated AREA is 12,300 square miles, 
and the estimated POPULATION 1,728,300. 

The Bermudas are quite distinct, and are not 
included in any of the West Indian groups. 

So far as tourists are concerned, the Bahamas 
must be regarded as the Cinderella of the West 
Indies, as communications are infrequent, and 
there is no direct communication with Great 
Britain, as with the other British West Indian 
Islands, and it is not usually included in the 
West Indian tour. 

RoyaL Matt SERvicHSs.—In connection with 
these a special train leaves Waterloo on the 
sailing day (every alternate Wednesday) for the 
Steamer Dock at Southampton. From South- 
ampton the steamer proceeds to Cherbourg, 
which is reached the same evening, and the first 
port of call (during the months of April to 
September) is 8t. Michael’s, in the Azores. This 
is the principal island of the group, which gave 
its name to the well-known St. Michael oranges, 
at one time the staple export from these islands. 
St. Michael’s is richly wooded, green, and 
healthy, with a volcanic soil. The temperature 
is delightful, ranging from 70° to 80°. 

The Azores are a Portuguese group discovered 
in 1468, about 1,300 miles from Southampton. 
The highest point is the Peak of Pico to the 
eastward, 7,615 feet above the sea. The Azores 
are much frequented by Amcricans as a winter 
residence. After the Azores, no land is sighted 
until the steamer reaches 

Barbados. AREA, 166 square miles. PoPu- 
LATION, 171,892. HOTELS : Marine (at Hastings) ; 
Ice House (at Bridgetown); Crane (at Crane). 

CONVEYANCES.—Carriages, Motora, and Tram- 
cars. 

GOVERNOR.—Sir Leslie Probyn, K.C.M.G. 

It is emphatically the “ All British” Colony, 
having, unlike many of the West Indies Colonies, 
never left our flag. Next to Newfoundland it 
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Is the oldest British Colony. Rail from Bridge- 
town to St. Andrew, 24 miles. Though Barbados 
is one of the smallest of our West Indian 
possessions, it is one of the most important 
from the tourist’s point of view. It may almost 
be regarded as the Charing Cross of the West 
Indies, being the headquarters of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company, and the junction 
for the intercolonial steamers to the Leeward 
and Windward Islands. 

The next island called at by the through 
liners of the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
is 

Trinidad. AREA, 1,175 square miles. PoPu- 
LATION (1911), 330,093, which includes Tobago. 

GovERNOR.—Sir G. R. Le Hunte, G.C.M.G. 

Trinidad is the hottest of the West Indian 
Islands, but is fairly healthy, and is perhaps 
the richest in all kinds of tfopical vegetation. 

Capital, Port of Spain. POPULATION, 60,000 
(estimated). HOTELS: Queen’s Park; Family; 
Paris; Standard. 

ConvEYANCES. — Carriages, 
Electric Trams. 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Government House ; 
Botanical Gardens; Experimental Gardens ; 
Cathedrals; Librea Pitch Lake, covering 114 
acres; good shooting in the island. 

Tobago. A rocky island 20 miles distant, 
chiefly inhabited by negroes, is a dependency 
of Trinidad. It is of some literary interest, 
as it is well known that Defoe took his 
description of “Robinson Crusoe’s Island” 
from this rocky islet, though his prototype 
lived on Juan Fernandez. 

The next island in the itinerary of the Royal 
Mail Steam Packet is Jamaica, which is reached 
after calling at La Guayra, Puerto Colombia, 
Carthagena, and Colon. 

Jamaica is the largest of the British West 
Indies, and was discovered in 1494 by Columbus. 
Greatest length, 144 miles; greatest breadth, 
49 miles; AREA, 4,207 square miles; POPU- 
LATION (1911), 831,383 (including 15,605 whites). 

GovERNoR.—Sir W. H. Manning, K.C.M.G. 

It is mountainous, some peaks being 7,000 feet 
high, and there are many rivers. It has several 
fine harbours; the largest, Port Royal, in which 
is the capital. 


Motors, and 
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Kingston. POPULATION 
Horets: Myrtle Bank ; 
Constant Spring). 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, Motor Cars, and 
Electric Trams through the city and suburbs. 

Kingston is situated on the south side of the | 
island. Since the earthquake of 1907, which 
virtually destroyed the city, it has been rebuilt, 
and though the new buildings are architecturally 
inferior to those which were destroyed, they are 
more or less earthquake-proof. New and wider | 
roads have also been made, and the sanitary | 
conditions of the city improved. The streets 
and markets are exceedingly interesting, and 
many pleasant excursions may be made. The 
elevated districts in the neighbourhood of the 
town are increasing in favour as winter resorts, 
especially with Americans. A good way of| 
seeing the island is a round trip by the R.M.S.P. 
“Jamaica,” which visits all the neighbouring 
ports. 

RatLways.—From Kingston to Port Antonio | 
on the east of the island, and to Montigo Bay | 
on the extreme north-west. 

The Leeward Islands. The total arza of the 
islands (Antigua, Montserrat, St. Kitts, and | 
Dominica) comprising this colony is about | 
700 square miles—about the size of Surrey—| 
and the POPULATION (1911) 127,189. 

ComMMUNICATIONS.—The intercolonial service | 
of the R.M.S.P. Company maintains a fort- | 
nightly service with the principal islands of | 
this group. Usual time occupied from South- 
ampton to St. John, Antigua, is about 16 days. ! 

Antigua, settled by the English in 1632. It is} 
situated to the north of Guadeloupe, and has 
‘a dry climate and fertile soil. Principal crops: 
sugar and cotton. AREA, ‘108 square miles. | 
POPULATION (estimated), 31,500. | 

GOVERNOR.—Sir H. H. Bell, K.C.M.G. | 

Capital, St. John’s. POPULATION (1911), 
7,910. HOTEL: Globe. 

CLUB.—New Club, near Government House. 

St. Kitts lies 45 miles west of Antigua. AREA, 
68 square miles. POPULATION, 29,782. 

ADMINISTRATOR.—T. L. Roxburgh, Esq.,C.M.G. 

St. Kitts claims to be the Mother Colony 
of the West Indies, for though Barbados was 
nominally settled in 1605, there was no effective 
settlement till some 20 years later, while a 
colony was founded at St. Kitts in 1623. 


(1911), 57,379. 
Manor House (at 
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Capital, Basseterre. POPULATION, 9,019. 


HOTELS: Sea-Side; Newstead. 

Dominica lies half-way between the French 
islands of Guadeloupe and Martinique. It is one 
of the best watered—a local legend crediting it 
with 365 rivers and streams—and very fertile. 
In the interior there are peaks over 5,000 feet 
high, and the scenery of the island is varied and 
picturesque. The climate is good, and the 
island seems well adapted as a health resort. 
AREA, 291 square miles. POPULATION (1911), 
28,894. 

ADMINISTRATOR.—W. 
C.M.G. 

Capital, Roseau. POPULATION (1911), 6,577. 
HOTELS: Woodstone House ; Mrs. Ogilvy’s. 


Windward Islands. Formerly Barbados, Trini- 
dad, and Tobago were associated with this 
group politically, as they certainly belong to it 
geographically, but in 1885, when the govern- 
ments were reconstituted, only the three now 
comprising the Windward Islands (Grenada, St. 
Vincent, and St. Lucia) were included. AREA, 
about 524 square miles. POPULATION (1911), 
183,443. 

GovERNOR.—Sir J. Hayes Sadler, K.C.M.G. 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENT (Grenada).— 
P. J. Dean, Esq. 

COMMUNICATIONS (see Leeward Islands). 

Grenada, the seat of government of the Wind- 
ward Islands, lies about 150 miles south-west 
of Barbados. AREA, about 123 square miles. 
POPULATION (1911), 66,750. It derives its name 
from the pomegranate, “ which, applied to an 
early form of shell thrown by hand, gave the 
rank of grenadier to those picked soldiers who 
led an attack with such missiles.” 

Capital, St. George's. POPULATION (1911), 
4,916. HoTeL: Home Hotel. 

$t. Lucia. This is the largest and most beau- 
tiful of the Windward Islands. Dominating the 
whole island are the famous twin peaks—the 
Pitons—whose height (about 2,500 feet) is 
emphasised by their isolation. AREA, 233 squaree 
miles. POPULATION (1911), 48,637. 

ADMINISTRATOR.—E. T. Cameron, Esq.,C.M.G. 

UNITED STATES CONSUL.—W. Peter, Esq. 


Capital, Castries. POPULATION (1911), 6,266. 
Horets: La Felicité; Star (Soufriére). 


Douglas Young, Esq., 
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‘St. Vincent lies about 97 miles west of Barbados. 
ARRA, 140 square miles. POPULATION (1912). 
43,117. 4 

ADMINISTRATOR.—Hon. C. G. Murray. 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENT.—E. A. 


Richards, Eeq. 
Capital, Kingstown. PoPuLATION (1911), 
4,300. 


The prosperity of the island received a serious 
check through the terrible eruption of Soufriére 
in 1902, which devastated nearly a third of the 
island, and caused a terrible loss of life, nearly 
2,000 persons being killed. 

Bahamas. These capsist of about 20 islands, 
in an archipelago extending between the coasts 
of Florida and Haiti. ARB, about 4,400 square 
miles. POPULATION, 56,000. 

GoveRnNor.—Sir G. B. Haddon-Smith, C.M.G. 

Principal Island, New Previdence. 

Capital, Nassau. The chief products are 
sponges, fruit, timber, tobacco, and cotton. 
From a tourist point of view Nassau is the centre 
of attraction, and is a favourite resort with 
Americans during the winter owing to its 
healthy climate. Nassau contains some first- 
class hotels and many boarding houses, and 
caters very extensively for the pleasure and 
accommodation of visitors. 

ComMuNiIcaTIONS.—Ward Line of steamers 
from New York, or by train from New York to 
Miami, Florida, thence by the steamers of the 
Peninsular and Occidental 3.8. Co. 

Republic ef Cuba. AREA, 44,180 square miles. 
POPULATION, 2,150,000. President: José N. 
Gomez (1909). The Constitution, formed by a 
Cuban Congress convened in 1901, was ratified 
by the United States of America in 1902. { 

The chief products are sugar and tobacco, 
and a large share of the trade falls to the 
United States, whose tobacco companies have 
obtained control of the best tobacco growing 
country in the island. 

RalLways.—2,170 miles open. The systems 
connect the principal towns and seaports from 

. Pinar del Rio in the west to Santiago de Cuba 
in the east. There are many private lines 
serving the various estates, which connect with 
the main lines. 

CURRENOY. — Official, American. Spanish 
money generally used. The chief towns are 
Havana, Santiago, Matanzas, and Camanguey. 
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Capital, Havana. POPULATION, 297.000. 


HOTELS: Ingleterra; Pasaje. 


Of late years, Havana has developed enor- 
mously, and now offers all the conveniences 
required by modern tourists. There is an 
elaborate street car system (fares payable in 
American money); motors and carriages of 
every description are readily obtained. Spanish 
is almost exclusively spoken, but at the best 
hotels English speaking waiters will be found. 


Ossecrs OF INTEREST.—Prado (fashionable 
promenade); National Library; Cathedral 
(Columbus formerly buried here); Palace of 
Justice; Governor’s Palace; Dominican and 
Franciscan Conventa; Forts, etc. Many ex- 
cursions may be made by motor or train to 
interesting places in the island. 


Puerto Rico. AREA, 
POPULATION, 1,119,000. 


Capital, San Juan. POPULATION, 50,000. 


This island was annexed to the United States 
in 1898, along with several isles and islets in the 
immediate neighbourhood. The chief trade is 
with the States, and the principal products are 
sugar and tobacco. 


COMMUNICATIONS.—Regular steamers of Ward, 
Atlas, and other lines from New York. 


3,440 square miles. 


Books OF REFERENCE.—Algernon E. Aspinall, 
“The British West Indies (‘ All Red’ Series),’’ 
1912, and “‘ West Indian Tales of Old,” 1912; 
F. T. Bullen, “ Back to Sunny Seas,” 1905; 
F. Cundall, F.8.A., “ Jamaica in 1912," 1912; 
F. Dodsworth, “‘ The Book of the West Indies,” 
1904; C. W. Eves, “The West Indies,” 1897; 
J. A. Froude, “The English in the West 
Indies,” 1888; W. J. Gardner, “ History of 
Jamaica,” 1909; Lafcadio Hearn, “Two Years 
in the French West Indies,” 1902; James 
Henderson, “The West Indies”; Canon 
Kingsley, “‘ At Last: A Christmas in the West 
Indies”; C. P. Lucas, “ Historical Geography 
of the British Empire,” Vol, II., 1905; Eden 
Philpotts, ‘In Sugar-cane Land,” 1893; J. 
Rodway, “The West Indies and the Spanish 
Main,” 1899; Sir Frederick Treves, ‘“ The 
Cradle of the Deep,” 1910; H. de R. Walker, 
“The West Indies and the Empire,” 1901. 
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ROUTE 62. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 


The region between Mexico and Colombia com- 
prises the Republics of Guatemala, Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Costa Rica, Salvador, and Panama, 
having porte on the Atlantic and Pacific; and 
the British Crown Colony of British Honduras. 
The system of Government is ‘ practically 
identical in each of the Republics. The 
Executive is in the hands of the President, 
assisted by a Council of State, and the Legislature 
consists of a Single Chamber elected by universal 
male suffrage. The chief products are coffee, 
rubber, timber, cattle, hides, cotton, sugar, 
bananas, etc. In Honduras the mineral deposits 
are of great value. The coast lands are un- 
healthy, those on the Atlantic side particularly 
80, but the interior is not more unhealthy for 
Europeans than are many other tropical 
countries. The ports are reached from New 
Orleans, from Colon, or via the West Indies. 


Guatemala. AREA, 47,424 square miles. 
POPULATION (1910), about 2,000,000. 
PRESIDENT.—Manuel Estrada, Cabrera (1910). 


H.B.M. MINISTER.—Sir L. E. G. Carden, 
K.C.M.G. 

Capital, Guatemala (POPULATION, about 
90,000), 75 miles by train from San José, on the 
Pacific. - . 

RatLways.—430 miles open. Through com- 
munication between the capital and Puerto 
Barrios on the Atlantic, and San José on the 
Pacific (the chief ports). This has brought 
Guatemala City to within 12 days of London. 


British Honduras. AREA, 8,598 square miles. 
PoPULATION (1911), 40,458. 
GOVERNOR.—Wilfred Collet, Esq., C.M.G. 
Capital, Belize, POPULATION (1911), 10,478. 
5,700 miles from London. Transit in 13 days. 
Honduras. ARRA, 42,658 square miles. 
POPULATION (1910), about 558,500. 
PRESIDENT.—General Manuel Bonilla. 


H.B.M. MINITER.—Sir L. E. G. Carden, 
K.C.M.G. (Guatemala). 
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Capital, Tegucigalpa. POPULATION (1910), 
about 35,000. Porta: Truscillo, Cortez, Omoa, 
Roatan, La Ceiba, and Amalpa. 

RaILways.—090 miles open. 

Tegucigalpa is 5,930 miles from London 
(18 to 20 days). 

Salvader. AREA, 7,225 square miles, with a 
coast line of 173 miles on the Pacific, and an 
average breadth of 43 miles. POPULATION, 
estimated at 1,200,000. 

PRESIDENT.—Dr. Manuel 
(1911). 

H.B.M. MInisTer.—Sir L. E. G. Carden, 
E.C.M.G. (Guatemala). 

Capital, San Salvader. POPULATION, about 
60,000. The chief ports are Libertad, Union, 
Triumfo, and Acajutla. 

BalLWays.—140 miles open. 

San Salvador is 5,700 miles from London 
(about 28 days). The best route is via Panama. 


Nicaragua. AREA, 51,660 square miles. 
POPULATION, 600,000. 

PRESIDENT.—Adolfo Diaz (1912). 

H.B.M. MINIsTER.—Sir L. E. G. Carden, 
K.C.M.G.. (Guatemala). 

Capital, Managua. POPULATION, about 35,000. 
Reached best from Corinta, the port on the 
Pacific. Greytown and Bluefields are the nearest. 
Ports on the Atlantic sea-board. The Mosquito 
coast is considered most unhealthy. 

RalLwayYs.—172 miles open in connection 
with steamers plying on Lake Nicaragua. From 
London 56,800 miles, in about 25 days. 

Costa Rica. AREA, about 23,000 square miles 
(estimated). PoPUuLATION (1911), 388,266. 

PRESIDENT.—Ricardo Jimenes (1910). 

H.B.M. MINISTER.—(Panama) Sir C. Malet, 
C.M.G. 

PRopucts.—Coffee, bananas, timber, hides, 
ete. 

Capital, San José, 105 miles by railway from 
Limon, the chief port on the Atlantic, 193 miles 
from Colon. POPULATION, 27,500. The port 
on the Pacific coast is Punta Arenas. 

BRAILWAY8.—About 400 miles open. 

San José is 5,687 miles from London, with a 
through service via Limon in 21 days, and via 
New York in 18 days. h 

Panama. AREA, 31,890 square miles (in- 
cluding the Canal Zone). POPULATION, 426,928. 


Enrique Araujo 
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PRESIDENT.—Dr. Belisario Porras (1912). 

H.B.M. CONSUL-GENERAL.—Sir C. Malet, 
C.M.G. : 

Panama was formerly a Department of the 
Republic of Colombia (formerly the United 
States of Colombia), but seceded in 1903, and 
formed itself into a separate Republic. In 1904 
a Constitution was adopted and a centralised 
Republic was founded. The integrity of the 
Republic is guaranteed by the United States. 

RaILways.—The Republic owns no railways, 
as the inter-oceanic railway from Colon to 
Panama (47 miles, with a gauge of 4 feet 8} 
inches) was included in the Canal property, 
which was bought by the United States. There 
is also a light railway, 140 miles in length, 
belonging to an American Trading Company 
in the Province of Bocas del Toro, which is to 
be extended to Port Limon in Costa Rica. 

Capital, Panama. PoPULATION (1911), 37,505. 
From London in 18 days, and New Yorkin 14 days. 
Panama is actually in the Canal Zone, but has 
been expressly reserved to the Republic. The 
Canal Zone consists of a strip of land on either 
side of the Canal, amounting to about 448 
square miles. 

The Panama Canal. The original Ship Canal 
was begun by a company formed in 1881, under 


the management of M. de Lesseps, but became | 


bankrupt in 1889. In 1894 a new company 
undertook to complete the Canal by April, 1910, 
but later surrendered all its rights to the United 
States, which in 1903 made a treaty with the 
Colombian Government (afterwards confirmed 
by the Republic of Panama) providing for its 
completion and maintenance. 


In October, 1911, the President of the United 
States (President Taft), in the course of a formal 
visit to the Canal, stated that though the 
official opening had been fixed for 1915, it was 
likely to be finished in 1913. The total cost of 
the Canal up to 1912 exceeded £54,000,000, 
out of which some £32,000,000 were expended 
in the actual construction. The physical 
features of the country, which were at first 
regarded as obstacles, have been very skilfully 
utilised to help the work. For instance, a 
unique feature of this great work is using the 
waters of the hitherto untameable Chagres 
River by damming them, and creating a lake 
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to form a waterway. This vast area of water, 
Lake Gatun, is nearly as large as Lake Geneva. 
To reach this new waterway (which is 85 feet 
above the sea) from Colon, a series of three 
enormous locks (the largest in the world) have 
been built at Gatun, at the Colon entrance of 
the lake. 

Each lock is 110 feet wide and 1,000 feet long, 
and the depth of water will be 45 feet. Then for 
24 miles ships pass through a buoyed channel 
through Lake Gatun (which serves the same 
purpose as’ the Great Bitter Lake for the Suez 
Canal). By this ingenious plan of converting 
a great part of the isthmus into an artificial 
lake, the other great engineering obstacle which 
had proved fatal to the original French scheme 
of a sea-level canal from sea to sea, the 
formidable Culebra Cut, has been in great 
measure circumvented, as by raising the water 
level the amount of excavating required in the 
Cut has been much reduced. After steaming 
through the lake, ships pass through the nine- 
mile Culebra Cut, when a fourth lock has to be 
passed in order to enter a small lake at some 
thirty feet lower level. A mile and a half 
further are the two great Miraflores Locks, 
which will pass ships into the Pacific near the 
town of Panama. The total length of the canal 
is about 50 miles, its depth varies from 41 to 
85 feet, and its bottom width from 300 feet 
(Culebra Cut) to 1,000 feet. 

The great Gatun Dam is nearly 1} miles 
long (about a quarter of a mile longer than 
the Assouan Barrage), nearly half a-mile wide 
at its base, and 100 yards wide at the top. 
The passage will occupy 9} to 11 hours. The 
Panama Canal will, of course, make most 
important changes in the great ocean routes. 
As a recent writer observes: “The shipping 
laws which have been moulded during a 
century must be thrown into the crucible 
and recast.” It will lessen the distance between 
the European ports and those of the Pacific 
Coast from 5,000 to 6,000 miles, and will 
bring all the Pacific porta nearly 3,000 
miles nearer to New York than to Liverpool. 
The voyage also from New York to certain 
ports in the Far East will be less by the Panama 
Canal than by the Suez Canal; and Sydney, 
Melbourne, and Wellington will be about 2,400 
miles nearer to New York than to Liverpool. 
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“Problems of the Panama Canal,” 1905; 
H. Arias, ‘“‘ The Panama Canal,” 1911; ©. N. 
Bell, “‘ Tangweera: Life and Adventures among 
the Gentle Indians,” 1899; T. Belt, “ The 
Naturalist in Nicaragua,” 1878; Paul Biolley, 
“Costa Rica and Her Future,” 1899; J. B. 
Calvo, “The Republic of Costa Rica,” 1890; 
A. B. Colquhoun, “The Key of the Pacific,” 
1895; Vaughan Cornish, “The Panama Canal 
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J. W. B. Whetham, “‘ Across Central America,” 
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ROUTE 63. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

The ports of the Atlantic seaboard south of 
Pernambuco are reached by direct steamers 
from Liverpool, Southampton, etc., as shown 
below, and also from Continental Ports. The 
Spanish Main and ports on the North Coast are 
generally reached by steamer to the West 
Indies, transhipping to local service at Barbados. 
The Pacific Coast is chiefly served by the 
steamers of the Royal Mail Pacific Company 
from Southampton, but important modifications 
will be introduced by the opening of the Panama 
Canal, details of which were not available when 
this book was printed. This development will 
also have an even stronger effect upon the 
services from New York and New Orleans. 

Principal Steamship Lines. 
Park axp Mandos, every ten days, from £28; 
-CEaRA, MARANHAM, AND PARNAHYBA, monthly, 
from £26 :— 
Booth Line, from Liverpool. 
Iquitos, every six weeks, from £36:— 
Yquitos Line (Booth 8. 8. Co.). 
PERNAMBUCO AND BAHIA :— 
Royal Mail Pacific Line, from Liverpool or 
Southampton, every week. Fares from 
£31 to £83, and £22 (2nd class). 


| enormous 
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Rio, SANTOS, AND BUENOS AYERS :— 

Royal Mail, Royal Holland Lloyd, and 
Hamburg-Amerika, from London, Liver- 
pool, and Southampton, at frequent 
intervals. Fares from £83 (Rio), £39 
other porta; 2nd class, £22. 

Lamport and Holt Line, from Liverpool. 
From £18 to £21 Ist class, and from £12 
2nd class. Monthly services of the same 
line to CHILI and PERU. 

Nelson and Houlder Lines, from £20 and 
£15 (2nd class). 

For specific sailings and dates, see “‘ Bradshaw's 
Monthly Guides.” 


The Continent of South America comprises 
the European Colonies known as British, French, 
and Dutch Guiana on the South Coast of the 
Caribbean Sea, and ten Republics, varying in 
size from Uruguay, with an area of 72,000 
square miles, to Brazil, with an area of 3,300,000 
square miles; the total AREA of the entire 
Continent being 6,800,000 square miles, with 
an estimated POPULATION of 35,000,000. 

The history of the discovery and the conquest. 
of South America by the Spaniards is so 
generally familiar that to restate it is un- 
necessary. The southern portion and the 
Pacific littoral are essentially Spanish. The 
adventurers of the 16th century advanced 
from Panama southwards down the west coast, 
this seaboard forming their base, and under 
the rule of Spain what is now Argentina was 
governed from the Spanish headquarters at 
Lima. It is on the Pacific Coast, therefore, 
that historical interest is chiefly centred, and 
from this coast access may be most easily had 
to what is still left of the monuments of the 
Spanish domination of the country. Brazib 
was discovered in 1500 by Cabral, a Portuguese, 
and Portuguese is still the common language 
there. On the eastern coast there is much to be 
seen, but interest is chiefly fixed on the 
developments which modern days 
have witnessed, although there are many 
natural wonders to be seen on the eastern side. 
Much remains to be learned regarding the great 
northern forests, and it is anticipated that when 
the results of the explorations at present in 
progress become known, considerable light will 
be thrown upon problems as yet unsolved. 
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CimatTs.—The climate of the eastern coast 
and plains is unhealthy, especially in the low- 
tying districts; but, thanks to modern sanitary 
science, the conditions are continuously im- 
proving. Further south, where the forest is 
replaced by immense plains, the climate is 
healthy, and the open tracts form excellent 
pasturage. The Cordilleras and Andes continue 
southward, and several peaks attain an altitude 
of over 20,000 feet. The descent to the Pacific 
slope is more abrupt than eastward, but in 
the plateaux of the middle terraces are towns 
and settlements amidst fertile districts, glorious 
scenery, and enjoying a climate unequalled for 
salubrity. 

TRAVRL.—The best time for a visit to the 
northern countries and the Atlantic ports is 
from October to March. In the Argentine the 
best season is probably between Christmas and 
Easter. In the mountain towns, care must 
be taken not to attempt too much, and visitors 
should be careful not to exert themselves until 
used to the rarefied atmosphere of the high 
altitudes in the Andes, and towns like Sucre, 
La Paz, Cuzco, and even Lima. 

MepIcaL.—Fever has been‘ endemic in ‘South 
America since the first recorded outbreak in 
1849. It has been especially prevaient on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico and in Brazil, and 
has, at times, spread as far south as Monte 
Video and Buenos Ayres. Dwellers on the sea 
coasts, and in low lying and insanitary port 
towns, are specially liable to yellow fever. 
Malaria is also met with in the swampy regions, 
such as the marshy lands of Guiana. Avoid 
mosquito stings at night by sleeping under a 
net. A gool supply of quinine, antiseptics, 
and pleated compressed bandages and dressings 
should be taken as part of one’s personal equip- 
ment. Such first-aid requisites are to be found 
in the “ Tabloid” medical and first-aid outfita, 
which can be obtained through any chemist. 
See Medical Notes in the Introduction. 

TouRs.—The Chief Steamship Companies make 
a special feature of tours in South America, and 
the intending tourist will do well to apply for 
and compare the facilities offered by their 
various programmes. 

HoTRLs.—Luxurious hotels are found in the 
capitals, and fair accommodation in the less 
important towns, Some of the hotels are on the 
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American plan, charges covering room, attend- 
ance, and meals; others on the European plan, 
where everything other than accommodation is 
charged separately. In South America the 
meals are on the plan adopted in France and 
Switzerland, except that the dinner hour is 
somewhat earlier in the evening. 

Ovurrit.—Light, cool clothing should be 
taken, but for the higher altitudes warm 
clothes will be required. A welcome develop- 
ment on the steamers of the Royal Mail is the 
installation of laundries, which materially 
reduce the baggage of travellers. 

RaILways.—The railways of South America 
have been built and equipped largely by British 
capital and British manufacturers. In some 
cases they are still under English management, 
and are exceedingly good. There are dining 
and sleeping cars on most of the important 
Toutes. 

Mongy.—An English sovereign is accepted 
in all parts. of the Continent; in some parts it 
is @ legal tender. The paper dollar varies in 
value from 3d. in English money in Colombia 
to 83d. in Paraguay, and up to Is. 9d. in 
Argentina. In Brazil the coinage is Milreis, 
1,000=1s. 4d. 

Tiwe.—The following are the differences in 
the various Republics (taken from the capitals 
of each) :— 

Argentina, 12 noon is in— 


Bolivia .. .. .. .. «. 11 44 am. 
Bragil .. .. .. «. -. 124 p.m, 
Chile... .. ww... 1184 am. 
Colombia... .. .. .. 1120 ,, 
Equador... ww ww 11 OB, 
Paraguay a0. :88- oe we RE ES. Gs 
Pern: ge se) Bk 0 
bes ie re 12 80 p.m. 
Venezuela... . 11 50 am. 


CONSTITUTION.—In this there is a very strik- 
ing difference between the smaller Republics 
of Central America and those of South America; 
the former, as stated in our previous notes, 
are all Republics having a Single Chamber. 
In the case of the South American Republics 
the opposite is the case; in each of these the 
Legislature consists of a Senate and a Chamber 
of Deputies, varying numerically in accordance 
with the territorial areas or population. 
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EUROPEAN COLONIES. 


British Guiana. AREA, 90,277 square miles. 
POPULATION (1911), estimated at 295,784. 

GOVERNOR.—Sir Walter Egerton, K.C.M.G., 
who is assisted by a Council of 15 members 
(called a “‘ Court of Policy”) and an Executive 
Council. F 

British Guiana is a Crown colony, sandwiched 
in between the Republic of Veneztiela and Dutch 
Guiana, with Brazil as a southern frontier. It 
has a canal system. on the coast, which was 
constructed by the former Dutch settlers. The 
climate is hot. There is a dry season of three 
months commencing in February, and four 
months commencing about the middle of 
August. The chief product is sugar. 

RaiLways.—95 miles open. 

Capital, @eergetewn (formerly Demerara). 
POPULATION, 52,000. A port on the Atlantic 
Ocean, near to the mouth of the Essequibo. 
It is the seat of the Government, and the centre 
of the trade of the colony. 

ComMuntcations.—CompagnieGénérale Trans- 


atlantique, Royal Dutch Mail, and other 
steamers, 
Duteh Guiana (Surinam). ABEA, 49,845 


‘square miles. POPULATION, estimated at 92,736. 

GoveRNok.—Baron Van Aspec. 

Dutch Guiana is on the North Atlantic sea- 
board, with British and French Guiana as 
neighbours on each side. The chief production 
is sugar. 

Capital, Paramaribo (POPULATION, 34,898), 
situated on the left bank of the Surinam River, 
about 15 miles from the sea. It is also called 
the “ Flower Town,” and is the centre of the 
commerce and the industry of the country, and 
the seat of a bishop. 

ComMUNICATIONS.—CompagnieGénérale Trans- 
atlantique, monthly, from St. Nazaire. 

French Guiana (Cayenne). AREA, 383,800 
square miles (estimated). POPULATION (1912), 
about 39,000. 

GOVERNOR.—M. F. E. Levecque. 

French Guiana is the most eastern of the three 
colonies. It is separated from the Dutch 
Colony by the River Maroni and the range of 
mountains called Tumuc-Humac. It is ex- 
ceedingly fertile, and produces sugar, rice, 
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cocoa, miany cattle, together with many kinds 


of fruit. The wet season is from December 
to July. 
Capital, Cayenne (POPULATION, 12,426), 


situated at the mouth of the River Cayenne, 
in a fine situation, with a shallow harbour. 

ComMUNICATIONS.—CompagnieGénérale Trans- 
atlantique from St. Nazaire, monthly. Distance 
from London, 4,831 miles. 


THE REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
ATLANTIC SEABOARD. 

Colombla. AREA, 461,606 square miles. 
POPULATION (estimated), 5,075,000. 

PRESIDENT.—Dr. C. E. Rostrepo (1910). 

H.B.M. MINISTER.—P. C. Wyndham, Esq. 

Senate, 34 members; House of Representa- 
tives, 192 members. 

Colombia, the most north-westerly of the 
South American Republics, has a coast line on 
the Caribbean Sea and on the South Pacific. 
It is intersected by the three great chains of 
the Andes, called the Western, Central, and 
Eastern Cordilleras, in the latter of which the 
population is the most dense. Productions: 
Timber, cotton, tobacco, precious metals, and 
rubber. 

RalLways.—About 600 miles open. 

Capital, Bogota (POPULATION, 120,000), The 
seat of an archbishopric; contains many 
public buildings, including several Colleges, 
School of Arts and Medicine, Library, Museum, 
atid upwards of 40 Churches. 6,200 miles from 
London, in 81 to 84 days. 

Chief Port, Bonaventura. 

Venezuela. AREA, 398,843 square miles. 
POPULATION, 2,650,000. 

PRESIDENT.—General J. V. Gomez. 

‘#H.B.M. MINister.—¥. D. Harford, Esq. 

Senate, 40 members; House of Representa- 
tives, 117 members. 

The Republic is a Federation of 22 States 
and a Federal District. It has a healthy and 
temperate climate on the high levels, and 
especially in the valley of Caracas. The 
principal products are coffee, cocoa (of high 
reputation), tobacco, rubber, and many articles 
used in medicine. There are considerable 
mineral deposita. 

RalLways.— About 500 miles open. 
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Capital, Caracas, about 20 miles from the 
Port of La Guayra, 2,800 feet above the sea 
level, in one of the most agreeable situations of 
the South American Continent. 4,760 miles 
from London (in about 21 days) by trans- 
shipping at Trinidad. POPULATION (estimated), 
75,000. 

Brazil. AREA (estimated), 3,298,870 square 
miles. POPULATION (estimated), 21,580,000. 

PRESIDENT.—Marshal Hermes Rodrigues da 
Fonseca (1910). 

H.B.M. MinisTeR.—Sir W. H. D. Haggard, 
K.C.M.G. 

Senate, 63 members; Chamber of Deputies, 
212 members. 

Brazil, the chief of the South American 
States, has been a Republic since 1889, when 
the Emperor (Dom Pedro) was dethroned and 
a Federal Republic proclaimed. It occupies 
three-sevenths of the Continent of South 
America; a territory equal to one-fifteenth of 
the surface of the globe. It has a coast line of 
3,700 miles, all on the Atlantic. The Amazon, 
its principal river, is navigable for 2,580 miles, 
and with its tributaries has not less than 25,000 
miles of navigable waterways. On the coast 
and in the valleys of the Amazon the climate 
is warm and humid, but on the plateaux and 
in the mountains it is temperate, and exceedingly 
agreeable. The soil is exceedingly - fertile, 
producing, in the plains of the Amazon, rubber, 
cocoa, vanilla, etc.; on the coast, coffee; and 
in the south, and in the higher altitudes of the 
interior, cereals, and cattle in enormous 
quantities. Cotton, sugar, tobacco, and rice 
are grown in almost any part of the country. 

RaILways.—13,611 miles open, and. 1,700 
under construction. 

Capital, Rilo de Janelro (for description, see 
Atlantic Ports, page 451). 

Urugway. AREA, 72,210 square miles. POPU- 
LATION, 1,094,688. 

PRESIDENT.—Dr. José Batlle y Ordonez (1911) 

H.B.M. Minister.—R. J. Kennedy, C.M.G. 

Senate, 19 members; Chamber of Deputies, 
75 members. 

In 1825 Uruguay ceded from Brazil, and in 
1830 was proclaimed a Republic. It is situated 
on the right bank of the Rio de la Plata, which 
forms both its western and southern boundary, 
the northern. boundary running from the River 
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Cuareim in an irregular direction to the point 
of junction between Lake Mirim and whero 
the River Chuy falls into the Atlantic. It has 
a healthy climate, with a fairly equable 
temperature, and the chief physical feature of 
the country is an almost continuous undulation 
formed by green hills, covered with fine pastures, 
and watered by many streams, the principal 
of which is the Rio Negro. The producteJare 
almost entirely animal and agricultural. 
RalLways.—1,570 miles open. 


Capital, Monte Video (for description, see 
Atlantic Ports, page 451). 

Paraguay. AREA, 97,700 
POPULATION, 800,000 (estimated). 

PRESIDENT.—Eduardo Schaerer (1912). 

H.B.M. MINISTER.—Sir R. T. Tower, K.C.M.G. 
(Buenos Ayres). 

Senate, 13 members; Chamber of Deputies, 
26 members. 

The two rivers, Parana and the Paraguay, 
make a girdle round nearly three parts of this 
State, the northern boundary being what was 
debatable land. Cattle are extensively raised, 
and the chief exports are Yerba Maté (the 
celebrated “pick-me-up” of South America), 
fruit, hides, meat, tobacco, etc. In 1811, 
Paraguay threw off the Spanish yoke, and 
proclaimed itself a Republic. 

RaILWAys.—230 miles, English Company. 

Capital, Asuncion (POPULATION, 80,000). It 
stands on the left bank of the Paraguay River, 
under the Buenos Ayres Mountain. 

ComMUNICATIONS. — Railway from Buenos 
Ayres in about 46 hours. 

Argentine. ARzA, 1,131,841 square miles. 
POPULATION (1910), 7,123,663. 

PRESIDENT.—Roque Saenz Pefia (1910). 

‘H.B.M. MINISTER.—Sir R. T. Tower, K.C.M.G. 

Senate, 30 members; Chamber of Deputies, 
120 members. 

This immense -territory, which formerly 
formed part of the Royal Kingdom of Buenos 
Ayres, finally threw off the yoke of Spain in 
1810, and declared itself an independent 
Republic. To give an idea of ita extent, it is 
sufficient to say that it is more than double 
the size of England, France, and Spain to- 
gether. It offers the greatest diversity. of soil 
and climate, representing different conditions of 


square miles. 
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life and labour. In the minds of most people 
Argentina is chiefly associated with the vast 
expanse of pasture lands called the Pampas, 
but, immense as they are, it is necessary to 
remember they occupy not much more than 
one-quarter of the total territory, the rest 
being covered with dense forests and mountain- 
ous country. Nevertheless, the Pampas, which 
stretch from the Andes to the Ocean, may be 
considered as the chief physical characteristic 
of Argentina, and the basis of the wealth of the 
country. They offer immense plains of the same 
soil with the same facilities for agriculture or 
cattle raising, hence the chief production of the 
country is gonnected with the raising of cattle, 
sheep, and horses, and their by-products in the 
shape of wool, leather, and many others, etc. 
It used to be said of Chicago that everything of 
the pig was utilised except its “squeal”; in 
Argentina it is said they have even surpassed 
Chicago by utilising the “squeal” for the 
making of gramophone records to serve as 
motor horns! There are immense exports of 
gtain, also of frozen beef and mutton, in which 
British capital is largely invested. In the north 
there are large plantations of sugar, cotton, 
coffee, and tobacco ; in the west there are good 
vine and fruit lands; in the east there are 
valuable timber, maté, oranges, and other 
fruits; and in the centre and the south, cereals 
and pasturage. There are extensive mineral 
products, but exports of this class are 
comparatively unimportant. 

RalLways.—Practically the whole of the 
railway system of the Argentine is British built. 
In 1912 there were 25,140 miles open, and 400 
miles under construction. 


Capital, Buenes Ayres (sce Atlantic Ports, | 


page 451). 


The countries on the PACIFIC SEABOARD, south 
of Colombia, are :— 


Ecuador. AREA, 116,530 sqnare miles. 
POPULATION (estimated), 1,300,500. 

PRESIDENT.—Leonidas Plaza (1912). 

H.B.M. MINISTER.—Sir C. L. des Graz, 


K.C.M.G. (Lima). 


Senate, 32 members ; 
48 members. 
ad 


Chamber of Deputies, 
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: The Republic of Ecuador was founded in 
; 1830, by General Flores, after the dissolution 
of Colombia. The chains of the Andes here 
rise to the following height :—Chimborazo 
| 21,525 feet, and Cotopaxi 19,600 feet; and 
' there are other peaks of almost equal importance. 
The mountains contain mines of gold, silver, 
| platinum, and coal. The chief products are 
Tubber, cocoa, minerals, cinchona bark, coffee, 
| and tobacco. 

RaILWays.—356 miles open. 

Chief Port, @uayaquil, “The Valley of 
| Lamentation,” recalling the defeat of the 
Spanish in the carly days of colonisation. 


Capital, Quite, a charming and extremely 
clean town, about 9,000 feet above the sea 
level. It contains many fine public buildings, 
| and has extensive manufactures of fine woollen 
goods called “bayetas” and “ ponchos,” 
; embroidery, lace, carpets, etc. The natives are 
said to excel in sculpture and paintings for 
churches, 

CoMMUNICATIONS.—Railway from Guayaquil. 


| Peru. AREA, 680,000 square miles. Povu- 
LATION, 8,530,000. 

| PRESIDENT.—Sefior 
‘ (1912). 

| H.B.M. MINisTeR.—Sir C.L. des Graz, K.C.M.G. 
| Senate, 52 members; Chamber of Deputies, 
116 members. 

Peru was formerly the principal Spanish Vice- 
| Royalty in South America. Though it declared 
‘its independence in 1821, it was not until 1824 
| that it was able to free itself completely from 
| Spanish rule. It is traversed entirely by the 
Andes, which run parallel to the coast of the 
| Pacific. The coastal valleys are very fertile, 
although the coast region itself is sandy, and 
Hincapable of cultivation unless irrigated. It 
|has always been celebrated for its mineral 
deposits, which were so great a source of wealth 
to the Spanish invaders, and its medicinal 
| productions, The chief exports are sugar, 
| copper, gold, silver, wool, and rubber. It is in 
connection with the latter exportation that the 
idistrict of Putumayo has derived such un- 
| enviable notoriety. 

RaILWays.—1,682 miles open. 


Capital, 
‘page 453). 


Guillermo _ Billinghurst, 


Lima (see Callao, Pacific Ports, 
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Bolivia, AREA, 567,498 square miles. POPU- 
LATION (1911), 2,200,000 (estimated). 
PRESIDENT.—Dr. Eliodoro Villazon (1909). 
H.B.M. MINISTER.—C. W. G. Gosling, Esq. 


Senate, 16 members; Chamber of Deputies, 


75 members. 

Bolivia is one of the most beautiful countries 
in the world. It is covered to a large extent by 
lofty mountains, which here and there are 
traversed by deep valleys. It contains both 
temperate and tropical climates, and the 
agricultural productions vary accordingly. The 
mineral deposits are exceedingly valuable, and 
the exports are chiefly tin, gold, silver, and 
copper, together with cotton, cocoa, rubber, and 
fruit. 

RaAILWAYS.—In 1912 there were 650 miles 
open. There is direct railway communication 
with Chile by a line from La Paz to Antofagasta, 
and one from La Paz to the Port of Arica 
(completed in 1912); while the trunk railway, 
which is to connect La Paz with Buenos Ayres, 
is open as far as La Quaica. There is at present 
direct communication with Peru by rail to 
Guaqui, thence by steamer across Lake Titicaca 
to Puno (Peru). 

Capital, Sucre, but the seat of the Govern- 
ment is at La Paz (POPULATION, 80,000), the 
loftiest city in the world, being situated 12,000 
feet above the sea level. It is a fine city, 8,390 
miles from London, reached via Buenos Ayres 
in 26 to 28 days. 

Chile. AREA, 204,665 square miles. PoPu- 
LATION, 3,415,000. 


PRESIDENT.—Dr. Ramon Barros Luco. 
H.B.M. MINISTER.— 


Senate, 37 members; Chamber of Deputies, 
114 members. 

Chile is a narrow strip of country between the 
‘Andes (the highest peak being Aconcagua, 
22,420 feet) and the Pacific, having a coast line 
of nearly 2,500 miles. It gained its independence 
from Spain in 1818. Chile is exceedingly rich 
in precious metals, and in nitrates, guano, etc. 
The great central valleys are well watered and 
very fertile, producing cereals, fruit, vegetables, 
and good wine. The chief exports are nitrates, 
coffee, precious metals, hides, and guano. 
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RaLways.—In 1910, 3,697 miles of railway 
were open, and 1,317 under construction. In 
| April, 1910, the Trans-Andine Railway was 
;completed (see page 452). 

Capital, Santiago (POPULATION, 355,000), 
| founded in 1541 by Pedro Valdivia. It is the 
;seat of the Government and archbishopric, 
|and has a University, and Schools of Art, 
| Mining, and Agriculture. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS—ATLANTIC 


i SEABOARD. 


| (Arranged geographically from North to South.) 

Paré. POPULATION, 200,000 . (estimated). 
Horgis: America; Commercio; Coelho. 

The chief port of the Amazon, and its most 
important trade centre. The town presents a 
fine appearance, and has one of the finest 
Cathedrals in Brazil; also small Botanical 

Gardens and Zoo. 
| ConvEYANcES.—Electric Cars and Motors. 
| STEAMERS.—Booth Line from Liverpool, also 
Royal Mail from Southampton to Pernambuco, 
| thence by small steamer. 
| One day’s steam from Paré is Maranham 
(POPULATION, 30,000), and two days’ voyage 
beyond is Cear&, the capital of the State of this 
name. POPULATION, 50,000. An important 
port and trading centre. Cathedral and other 
sumptuous Churches. 

From Cear& in two days by sea to Parahyba, 
whence Pernambuco may be reached in 24 hours. 

Par& to Manos, 925 miles up the Amazon, 
in about four days. 
| Mandes. PopuLaTion, 40,000. HOTELS: 
| America; Cassina. BRITISH CONSULATE. The 
town is on the Rio Negro, at the head of the 
International River Navigation, and is the 
capital of the province of Amazonas. 

The Amazon is navigable 1,200 miles beyond, 
and the Booth Steamers from Liverpool and 
Havre run right up to Iquitos, in Peru, 2,000 
miles up the Amazon, 60 miles from the mouth 
of the Napo. 

Iquitos. PoruLaTION, 15,000. A great 
centre of the trade in rubber, also tobacco and 
‘Panama hats. 
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Pernambuco. §=PoPULATION, 200,000 _(esti- 
mated). Horris: Americano; Moderno; 
de Banhos. 


The city is divided into three parts, con- 
tected by bridges—‘The Reef” on a part) 
of the coral reef, which stretches for 1,000 miles 
along the coast ; San Antonio on an island; and 
Boa Vista on the mainland. The streets of the 
city were formerly exceedingly narrow, but the | 
work of reconstruction is providing fine | 
avenues, traversed by electric trams, and | 
fringed with shady trees. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—House of Assembly 
and several Churches. Olinda, an old Dutch} 
town in the vicinity, is very interesting, and may | 
be reached by motor or tram in half-an-hour. 


Bahia. POPULATION (1912), 250,000 (esti- 
mated). HOTELS: Paris; 
Fensen. Electric Trams. 


The “‘ Bay of the Holy Saviour of all Saints ” | 
was discovered in 1503 by Amerigo Vespucci. 
The town lies behind Itaparica Island, and} 
consists of the long-shore business quarter and | 
the upper town, on the hill of the peninsula. | 
The road from the lower to the upper town is 
a viaduct of arched masonry, or it may be 
reached by a lift. Until 1763 Bahia was the 
capital of Brazil, and it contains many objects 
of great interest. 


Rio de Janelro, 5,136 miles from Liverpool. 
POPULATION (1912), 812,000. 


HorTe.s.—Estrangeiros; Grand; Metropole ; j 
Tnternational ; Rio de Janeiro (at Petropolis). 


The town extends along the shore of a beautiful 
bay and magnificent harbour. It covers 8 to 9 
square miles between Castle S. Antonio and the 
Santa Tereza hills (south) and St. Bento 
Conceica (north), with low land westward, and 
its beauty of situation is beyond description. 
The hills are very picturesque, rugged, and 
curious, especially the Organ Mountain and 
Sugar Loaf (1,363 feet). There are forts, islands, 
and islets; many delightful gardens; and 
extensive, beautiful suburbs. It is a bright 
up-to-date town, and, thanks to the improved 
sanitation, yellow fever has practically been 
abolished. See the Botanical Gardens, 6 miles. 
with Palm Avenue, Excursions to Corcovada 


Sul-Americano ; | 
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Mountain (2,275 feet); Tijuca Hills (3,300 feet), 
ascent in 2 hours from the village ; to the Organ 
Mountains, 45 miles; and ‘‘ Petropolis,” former 
Royal Palace. 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Avenida Rio Branco, 
in which are the chief public buildings; 
Avenido Beira Mar, the sea promenade; 


Petropolis, the Summer Hill resort; Parks; 
Botanical Gardens; Municipal and other 
Theatres; | Munroe Palace; Institute of 


Experimental Medicine; National Museum. 
Monte Video. PoruLaTion (1912), 325,000 
(estimated). Hotsts: Oriental; Pyramides; 
Charpentier, ete. 
It is a large, cheerful town, with wide streets 


;and spacious avenues, and its trade is chiefly 


onnected with cattle raising, in which the 


i Republic finds ite chief wealth. The “‘ saladeros ” 


of the great meat preserving companies are not 
far from the capital. Electric trams to the city 
and suburbs. Most of the houses are of the 
single-storey type, the living rooms being grouped 
sround a courtyard full of semi-tropical plants. 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Cathedral ; Camber 
of Deputies; Government Buildings; Parks, 
etc. The climate is good, and the river scenery 
interesting. 
Buenos 
HOTELS : 


Ayres. POPULATION, 
Grand Palace; Plaza; 


1,830,000. 
Royal ; 


| Phoenix ; Majestic, and many others. 


The capital of the Republic of Argentina, and 
the seat of the Government. It is on the right 
bank of the Rio de la Plata, 150 miles from the 
sea, has a river frontage of four miles and 


an area of seven square miles, It is 
essentially a modern city, planned like a 
chess-board. The town starta from the 


Cristobel Colon Park, in front of which is the 
Avenida de Mayo, a thoroughfare like Piccadilly 
or a Parisian Boulevard, and quite as full of 
traffic of every kind. Every kind of archi- 
tecture is to be found in the city, but the florid 
type strongly predominates, and the commercial 
quarter is so overcrowded that the problem of 
reconstruction has to be faced. The city is 
healthy, and has many open spaccs. 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Palais Rose ; Palermo 
Promenade; Colon Opera House, and other 
Theatres; La Prensa Building (said to be the 
finest in'the world) ; Municipal and Government. 
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Buildings ; Botanical and Zoological Gardens, Cristo Redentor Statue, which marks the 
which are of great interest ; Tigre, the watering- | frontier between the Argentine Republic and 
place at the mouth of the Parana; etc. The , Chile. ’ 

Falls of tguazu may be conveniently visited) Bahia Blanca. PoPULATIOX, estimated at 
from Buenos Ayres. These Falls are on the | 50,000. Horas: Royal;  Sul-Americano; 
Parana River, at the junction of the Republics} Kaiserhof ; Biarritz. 

of Argentina, Paraguay, and Brazil. They are Bahia Blanca, chief town of the province, is 
50 feet higher than Niagara, having @ drop of | 409 mites from Buenos Ayres. It is a first-class 
210 fect. ‘The river above the Falls is 3,000 feet | hort, accessible for large ships, with the largest 
wide, and below the cataract it flows through dry dock in the Southern Hemisphere. The 
the “ Devil's Canon,” which is not’ more than! ori points of interest are the old Arsenal, and 
400 feet in width. | some old Churches. 


BUENOS AYRES TO VALPARAISO, | rv. poke SREAe aC moe 
i e c world, 
ACROSS THE ANDES. and was originally founded by Chile as a penal 
The B. A. and P. Railway Company has a! settlement. The district contains coal mines 
service of through sleeping and restaurant cars) and extensive sheep pasturage. ‘Trade in 
three times a week to Mendoza, over the frozen meat. 
Argentine Great Western. At Mendoza the ———- 
passenger changes to the narrow gauge Trans- PACIFIC SEABOARD. 
andine Railway, which continues to climb the| gy i. svn y ; ti 
mountains through magnificent scenery to the| There is @ very large number of ports on the 
cummit tunnel, and on to los Andes in Chite | *80re8 of the Southern Pacific from the Straits 
on th® Southern Pacitie, bringing Valparaiso | Magellan to Panama, which are called at by 
| vessels of larger or smaller size, but space only 


(888 miles) within 37 hours of Buenos Ayres, | i f 
“ a cost me the passenger of about £13 10s. permits the mention of those of first importance. 


first class. No words can describe the magni-| Valparaiso (POPULATION, about 200,000), the 
ficence of the journey across the Andes, and it; chief port of Chile, through which passes the 
must be seen to be appreciated. greater part of its exports and imports. 
Horeirs: London; Royal; Palace; and 
Puente del inca (The Inca’s Bridge), | others. 
75 miles from Buenos Ayres, 8,294 feet above’ ‘The town is one of the finest in South 
the sea level, is one of the natural wonders of! america. It has an esplanade 2} miles along 
the world. The Thermal Spring, with iron and the sea front, and is picturesquely situated on 
lime in solution, has changed a bed of gravel! terraces rising from the bay, and on the hill- 
or stones into a solid mass, underneath which | top, reached by elevators, stairs, and zig-zag 
the river flows, leaving the bridge standing. | paths. ‘The upper town is the more pleasing and 
The hot baths at this place are famous for) salubrious. Aconcagua, 22,420 feet, can be seen 
curing Rheumatism ‘and Skin Diseases. ‘from the Bay. 


Las Cuevas, 10,335 fect, is the highest point! !aulque. PopuLation, about 45,000. HorEis : 
reached by the railway. Here begins the great | Phoenix; Europa. 
tunnel, “ perhaps one of the longest of its kind,| 4 busy, thriving, modern town, with Clubs, 
and most difficult to construct in the world.” | Racecourse, Theatre, Electric Lighting, Trams, 
It was from Las Cuevas that the passage over | Telephones, etc. Exports: Nitrates from 
the Cumbre (or Uspallata) Pass (12,796 feet)| the Pampas; gold and silver from the mining 
was made on mule-back before the completion | districts, 
of the railway, and the railway was joined at| Antofagasta. HoTEL: Grand. One of the 
Guardia Vieja. One advantage was that it gave | most important centres of gold, silver, copper, 
travellers the opportunity of seeing better the | and other mines. There are also sulphur and 
magnificent mountain scenery and the colossal ‘borate workings, and| bismuth deposits. 
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It is the terminus of the Anto and Bolivia 
Railway, which, passing through the nitrate 
fields, rises to the Bolivian town of Oruro, 
13,000 feet above the sea level. This is the; 
connecting point for La Paz, near the Potosi 
silver mines, and close to Lake Titicaca, which 
is 165 miles long and 70 feet wide. The lake 
is navigated by steamers of 1,000 tons, and! 
forms the frontier between Peru and Bolivia. 
The journey from Antofagasta to Oruro is 
unique. There is a sleeping and dining car 
train twice a week, performing the journey in 
about 36 hours. It is a 2 feet 6 inches gauge, 
but although so small the train is most comfort- | 
able. 


Callao. PorvLatiox, 40,000. The chief 
port of Peru, and 7 miles from Lima, the | 
capital of the Republic. It is a very important | 
port, with harbour works covering an area’ 
of 250 acres. Electric Cars to 


Mollendo. 
Ferrocarril. 


POPULATION, 5,000, HOTEL: 


This port is only interesting as being the | 
terminus of the Southern Railway of Peru, the ; 
system extending from here to Puno on Lake! 
Titicaca, where connection is made with the | 
steamers and trains to La Paz. From Juliaca| 
(the junction before Puno) the line runs in a 
north-westerly direction along the spurs of the | 
Andes to i 


Guzco, which was founded in 1043 by the 
Incas, and was taken by Pizarro, in 1543, and | 
furnished great wealth to the invaders, who 
despoiled the immense Temple, and the palaces | 
of Huana Capac and his successors. The ruins 
remain, as also those of the Inca Canal, the 
forts of Saxihuaman, of Ollanto, Tambo, etc. 
Mountain peaks: Illimani (22,500 feet), Sorata 
(23,500 feet), Coropuna (20,000 fect), and the ‘ 
Urbinas Voleano. The lakes of Saracocha and | 
Cachi Pascana add to the natural attractions 
of a delightful region. : 


At Cuzco we are in the heart of the Inca Lands. 
The famous Inca dynasty—those legendary 
“Children of the Sun"’—had ruled over the | 
greater part of what is now Ecuador, Bolivia, 
and Peru for some five hundred years before 
the arrival of Pizarro, whose task was rendered. 
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easier owing to the Inca Emperor (Huana- 
Capac) having divided his Empire between his 
two sons shortly before the arrival of the 
Spaniards: “Their Empire was divided into 
four quarters, answering to the points of the 
compass, connected with Cuzco, their capital, 
by straight well-made roads, one of which may 
be traced here and there, running for over 
1,500 miles along the Andes. Bridges, embank- 
ments, and stairways carried the roads over 
gorges, swamps, and precipices.”"—“ The World 
of To-Day.” 


The journey from Mollendo to Cuzco by the 


‘ South Peruvian Railway occupies three days, 


and there are trains three times a week. The 
journey would be broken at Arequipa and 
Sicuani. 


Arequipa stands in the midst of a beautiful 


| valley at an elevation of 7,600 feet, and here 


it is advisable to stop a couple of days, if 
possible, to get acclimatised to the higher 
altitudes. Arequipa contains two fair Hotels 
and a Club, where occasionally European 
strangers are entertained. 


At Slewanl the accommodation is of a less 
satisfactory description. 


Lima (rorvLaTiIon, 141,000), the capital of 
Peru. HorTeL: Grand, and others. 


Lima is the first and the last of the Spanish 
Colonies, and was originally the centre from 
which the Pacific was governed by them. It 
occupies a beautiful situation, with commanding 
views of the distant Andes and of the sea. It 
possesses many well-kept squares, and the 
later buildings are not unpleasing. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Cathedral (Tomb of 
Pizarro, the Spanish Conquistador); Hail of 
the Inquisition; Old Spanish Houses; Colon 
Promenade ; Zoological Gardens ; Churches. 


RalLwAys.—Callao is the terminus of the 
Central Railway of Peru; a standard gauge 


‘line running to Huancayo, 217 miles distant. 


The Central Railway is stated to be the highest 
| railway in the world, and its construction is a 
marvellous triumph of engineering over the most 
colossal, aiatural (difficulties. 
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Guayaquil. 
Wellington. 


The chief port on the left bank of the River 
Guayas, 40 miles from the mouth, near the 
Cerros de la Cruz Hills. It is a busy and 
prosperous town, with little of interest to the 
tourist other than the Cathedral. Banks, 
Theatre, Racecourse. The river navigation 
extends 200 miles, with many Mangrove 
swamps on its banks. Several lines of steamers 
between Guayaquil and Babahoyo. 


POPULATION, 60,000. HOTEL: 


Books OF REFERENCE :—C. E. Akers, “A 
History of South America,” 1912; H. Bingham, 
“Across Venezuela and Colombia,” 1909; 
James Bryce, O.M., “ South America: Observa- 
tions and Impressions,” 1912; G. Clemenceau, 
“South America To-day,” 1911; W. A. Cook, 


“Through the Wilderness of Brazil by Horse, | 


Canal, and Float,” 1910; E. V. Dalton, 
“ Venezuela, 1912; P. Dennis, “ Brazil,” 1911; 
C. W. Domville-Fife, “ The Great States of South 
America,” 1910; G. F. 3. Elliott, ‘‘ Chile: Its 
History and Devolopment,” 1907; C. R. Enock, 
“Peru,” 1908; A. Garland, “ Peru in 1906; 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham, “A Vanished 
Arcadia,” 1901; M. E. Hardy, “ Paraguay,” 
1912; W. A. Hirst, “ Argentina,” 1910; H. 
Kirke, ‘‘ Twenty-five years in British Guiana,” 
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| 1909; A. H, Keane and C, R. Markham, “ Central 
and South America,” 1909; W. H. Koebel, 
“South Americ 1912; W. H. Koebel, 
|“ Uruguay,” 1911; W. H. Koebel, “« Argentina, 
Past and Present,” 1910; E. de B. La Darbye, 
“ Paraguay: The Land and the People,” 1892; 
G. Lennox, “ Paraguay in 1908"; Forbes Lindsay, 
| Panama and the Canal To-day,” 1912; A. R. 
| Hope Moncrieff, “ The World of To-day,” Vol. 5, 
|1911; J. Morant, “Chile and the River Plate,” 
1891; Sir C. R. Markham, “Peru,” 1880; 
| P. F. Martin, “ Through Five Republics,” 1905 ; 
BH. J. Mozan, “‘ Up the Orinoco and Down the 
Magdalena,” 1910; J. C. Oakenfull, “ Brazil 
in 1912,” 1912; A. 8, Pennington, “The 
| Argentine Republic,” 1911; F. L. Petre, “ The 
Republic of Peru,” 1906; R. P. Porter, “The 
| Ten Republics,” 1911; Hesketh Prichard, 
|“ Patagonia,” 1902; J. Rodway, “In the 
Guiana Forest,” 1911; J. Rodway, “ Guiana, 
British, French, and Dutch,” 1912; A. Simson, 
“Travels in the Wilds of Ecuador,” 1886; 
\F. Seeber, “Travelling Impressions in Peru,” 
| 1909; Frank Vincent, “ Round and about South 
America,” 1899; A. R. Wallace, ‘ Travels on 
‘the Amazon,” 1889; E. Whymper, “ Travels 
| among the Great Andes of the Equator,” 1892 ; 
|W. H. Koebel, “* Modern Chile,” 1918 ; 
'M. R. Wright, “ The Old and New Peru,” 1909, 
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SKELETON 


ROUTES, 64 To 67. 


MADEIRA, CANARIE! 


and SOUTH AFRICAN PORTS. 


Steamer Lines 


el. from £15 158, 


‘Union Castle, from Southainpton. Mail 
every week. 2el. 
from London and Southampton 


Jas 


k. 


rman East Africa, trom Southampton. 
| Eastern Route. Fortnightly. 


Western Route. Monthly 


Booth, from Liverpool. Every ten days 


British and African 


from Liverpool. 


Twice a week to Canary. 


Jel. £10 
2el. £7 10s, 


Jel. £10 
Yel. 


Twice 


Cape Town Port Elizabeth 


Bucknall, from London. 


New Zealand 8.8. oo 
Monthly. 


airy 


from London. } 


Remnie’s, from London. Every ten days. {i j ” 

Intermediate (one class only) ..-++.++0+++ 

MLB. P. Co, Occasionally from South. + 
ampton. Del, £8 

Fortnightly from London .. | lel. £16 


[Shaw Savill ayd Albion, from London. } | 
Monthly. 


& 0. Branch Service, from London. } 
Monthly. 


Tel, £11 108, 


el, £11 108, 


(One lass only) 


“From £10 10s 
(One class only) 


Delagoa Bay 


| 
Steamer, Lines | 
i 


Union Castle, from Southampton. 

| every week 

j from London and Southampton. 
Intermediate Every week. 


lel, £42 
2el. £31 108. 
Yel, £82 a | 
Bel 2 6s | 


| Bucknall, fr from London. 


Monthly 


Intermediate (one class only) 


Remnie’s, from London, Every ten days { 


German East Africa, from Souths 1el. 
Eastern Route. Fortnightly Pel. £35 158, 
Western Route. Monthly ........... tele ee 


cl. £27 10s, 


Pel, 
ich. 


2 Is, 
2 3a 


el. 
lel, 


DISTANCE: 


[7,090 miles; Beira, 7,574 miles. 


;ampton; Canaries, 1,537 miles; Cape Verde, 2,411 miles; 
5,978 miles; Port Elizabeth, 6,406 miles; East London, 6,537 mile: 


St. Helena, 4,348 miles; 
Durban, 6,790 miles ; 


Port of London to Southampton, 202 sea miles; Madeira, 1,306 miles from South- 


Cape Town, 
Delagoa Bay, 
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ROUTE 64. 
LONDON TO CAPE TOWN. 


ROUTES TO THE CHIEF CITIES 


above Funchal. Descend by Carro, a kind of 
toboggan guided by a running man. Strangers’ 
Club at Quinta Pavao. 


Madeira has been known to English people 


|as a health resort for nearly a century, owing 
the to its mild climate. It has been continuously 
88!" | occupied by the Portuguese since the beginning 
are | of the 15th century. The name “ Madeira” is 

| derived from the woods, with which it was once 

The steamers lie alongside the wharf at / thickly covered. 

SoUTHAMPTON, and leave soon after the arrival! In the Corral is a gorge 2,000 feet deep. 
of the special train leaving Waterloo Station | sugar, coffee, ete., are grown, and sub-tropical 
(L. & 8. W. Railway) in the forenoon. Ushant | fruits are abundant, cheap, and good. Madeira 
may be sighted about 18 hours after leaving, but | has as good a reputation for its healthy climate az 


Tue MAIL steamers are the quicker; 
intermediate and extra steamers which 
from London, having more ports of call, 
preferable for tourist purposes. 


by the mail steamers often the first land seen is 
Madeira, and the steamer after passing the 
lighthouse and the villages of Canical and Santa 
Cruz anchors in the bay opposite the capital, 


Funchal. Lat. 32° 30’ N., long. 16° 54’ W., a 
town of 44,049 inhabitants. 


Horets.—Reid’s Hotels (Palace, Carmo, and 
Mount Park, see advt. pages). 

H.B.M. ConsvL.—Captain J. Boyle, M.V.O. 

UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY. 

Monzy.—Portuguese silver, English gold and | 
silver, and bank notes. The dollar (1,000 reis) | 
is equal to 4s. 2d. English. ENGLISH CLUB, with 
reading and billiard rooms. Post, 4 days from 
London. TELEGRAMS to United Kingdom, 
1s. a word. 

From the steamer the town is seen in a semi- | 
circular amphitheatre, and the harbour boats | 
with their traders and divers crowd round.) 
Chairs, lace, embroidery, jewellery, and trinkets | 
are offered. Boats to the shore, 2s. return; 
hammock chairs cost 500 reis the hour; horses, 
8s. the day. Sledges drawn by bullocks are used 
in the paved streets of the upper town. { 


‘The Island, 532 miles from Lisbon, is 31 mites | 
long, 12 broad, and is a mass of lava beds and | 
basalt dykes, crowned by a volcano 6,230 feet | 
high at Buevo Peak, and has sea cliffs of 1,000 

feet to 1,930 feet. } 


PRINCIPAL BUILDINGS.—Governor’s House, on | 
the beach; Fort near Praca Walk; Cathedral ; | 
Town Hall and Library; Fruit and Fish | 
Markets; Wine Stores; Theatre; Breakwater; | 
eog-wheel rail to the Mount Church, 3 mile 


formerly for its sound wine. 
604° winter; 65° annual; 
POPULATION, 150,528. 

Visitors reside in or about Funchal in the 
hotels and boarding-houses, or country quintas. 
The town is lighted by electricity, the sanitary 
state is good, and the water pure. Horse-hire 
(for the steep roads) reasonable; necessaries 
abundant and cheap. English spoken. 

The voyage southward from Madeira to Cape 
Verde is generally made in good weather, and by 
intermediate steamer. On the seventh day out 
the Canaries will be reached at either Puerto 
de la Luz, near Las Palmas, in Grand Canary, 
or at Santa Cruz, in Teneriffe, of which the 
Peak will be visible long before the harbour 


Mean temperature, 
rainy days, 88. 


\is reached. 


CANARY ISLANDS (Spain). 


A group of 13 volcanic isles in the Atlantic, off 
the N.W. Coast of Africa, in the track of the N.E. 
trade winds. Seven only are inhabited; total 
POPULATION, 419,809. Of these, Teneriffe 
(138,001), Grand Canary (127,471), and La 
Palma (40,000) are the principal. A growing 
resort for invalids, fine climate, not too warm in 
summer. Mosquito curtains required. 

Mongy.—Spanish dollar=5 pesetas (or about 
4s.) and its divisions. 

Teneriffe. Chief town, Santa Oruz; 
LATION, 38,419, 

Hore1s.—Quisisana ; Camacho’s ; 
Oro; Olsen’s; Victoria. 

H.B.M. Consut.—J. E. Croker, Esq: 

UNITED STATES CONSUL, 


POPU- 


Pino de 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS.—Town Hall; Civil and, 3,000 years old. Beyond Puerto Orotava is 
Military Hospitals; . Government Offices; | the old Spanish town Realejo, where mules are 
Governor's Palace; Library and Muscum in usually taken for the Peak. 

Old Convent ; Church of La Concepcion (ascend | ‘About 10 miles further is teed los Vinos ; 
the tower), where are shown the boat-flags taken 
x POPULATION, 6,706. Magnificent views of the 
from Nelson (1797) when he lost his arm. Bull 
i" a xe ; Peak. Guanche sepulchral caves. Largest 
Ring. English Club. Lawn Tennis Club. | 3 i a 
Favourite Promenades:—Plaza de la Con-, 278800 tree in the island. Good water. | Three 
‘ miles further is Garachico, another old Spanish 


stitucion, where the band plays; and Alameda 140 “Oot the chief port, nearly ruined by 
del Principe Alfonso; Alameda de Ravenel; 120" 1709, Many old churches, 


El Muelle. Excursions to San Andres (5 miles 
from Santa Cruz), Guimar (Hotel Buen Retiro), @rand Canary. Highest point, 6,400 feet. 
Arafo, Villa Orotava, ete., with delightful Chief town, Las Palmas; POPULATION, 19,000; 
scenery. Tramway service to 34 miles from the port of Puerto de La Luz. 


Laguna (POPULATION, 12,000), the ancient H.B.M. Consut.—Peter Swanston, Esq. 
capital of the island. (HOTELS: Aguere ; , 
Continental; Teneriffe). Cathedral and Cop-| UNITED STATES CONSULAR AGENCY. 
cepcion Church; Dragon Tree; Bishop's 
Library of 20,000 volumes, also curious Dutch 
MSS. of 15th century. 


ENGLISH HOTELS.—Santa Catalina ; Quincys’ ; 
| Metropole; Continental. 


| The climate of Grand Canary, though equable, 

To Tacerente (HoTeL: Camacho). POoPU- | and even warmer than the Riviera, is dry; and 
LaTIon, 4,200. Picturesque spot, with bracing | this island is coming into favour as a winter 
air—a good centre for excursions ; at Church of | health resort. There is an English Church, 
Santa Catalina is a rich collection of gold and' Tennis and Golf Clubs. During the season 


silver plate. | weekly dances are given at the Hotels. 


To Puerto de la Cruz, or Puerto Oretava’ = Favourirz PROMENADES.—Alameda, where 
on the coast. POPULATION, 5,562. HoTEIS:/the band plays; the ‘Triana; Plaza de Sta. 
Hotel Martianez ; Grand Hotel Humboldt.! ana; El Parque; Plaza de la Feria; El 
English Church and Resident Chaplain. H.B.M.! Muelle. 

VicE-ConsuL: T. M. Reid, Esq. A favourite | 

health resort, 24 miles from Santa Cruz.| BUILDINGS —Old Cathedral ; several interest- 
Climate warm and genial in winter, when the!ing churches; Town Hall, with Library and 
equable temperature (65° to 70°) makes it a| Museum, rich in Guanche remains and natural 
desirable resort for invalids, Epidemics, | history. 

malignant disease, and malaria unknown. Valley ; ‘1 ( 
pronounced by Humboldt the most beautiful |, S#OT Excunsions.—The Monte (10 mites); 


: ihe Telde (12 miles); San Mateo (17 miles); Teror 
in the world. Botanical Gardens maintained by | 5 * * 
Government. Ascent of the Great Peak (12,200 Saprete ay he ans id a a ae Arst 
feet) facilitated by commodious travellers’; °"¢ [WO lash are the peste wey ne 
scigeenias ucts excursions. Public motor coaches traverse the 
' | principal roads. 


Old Town of Orotava, 3} miles from| gape Verde, 2,411 miles from Southampton, 


Puerto Orotava ; POPULATION, 9,102 ; 1,100 feet: i, occasionally seen, but the Cape Verde Ielands 
above sea. Telegraph to principal towns. 316 not visible. 


Church of La Concepcion. Town Hall. Palm. 

tree 110 feet high; chestnut tree, 27¢ fect! $t. Helena. Lat. 15° 56’ S., long. 6° 42” W. 
girth. Climate at Villa Orotava more bracing A volcanic island, 1,160 miles from African 
than at Puerto. Palms, bananas, and all; Coast; AREA, 47 square miles; POPULATION 
tropical fruits and vegetables. Dragon trees! (1911), ,3)520;)|has very rugged cliffs, rising 
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precipitously, some to 2,500 feet. GOVERNOR— Ascension, an admiralty station, in the isle o 
Captain H, E. 8. Cordeaux, ©.B., C.M.G. ; that name, is 760 miles N.W. of St. Helena, and 
Jamestown (POPULATION, 1,416), the capital, is | is reached from that island by the homeward 
in a ravine, and is well fortified. The road ; bound intermediate steamers. The island is 
from the town leads up to the central plateau, | | rated as a man of war, and has a naval officer 
where is Longwood, Napoleon’s residence | as Governor. POPULATION, about 600; AREA, 
(1816-21), and Deadwood Camp, where Boer 38 square miles; climate, dry and healthy ; 
prisoners of war were kept (1900-2). St. Helena commerce, none. Sea turtles are plentiful. 
has a good climate; average rainfall, 35 inches ;/ Cape Town, 1,631 miles from St. Helena, 
was a garrison town till 1906, when all the troops ; 6,181 from London; lat. 33° 56’ S., long. 18° 
were withdrawn, causing much distress. Is still| 29’ E. Is on the south-west shore of Table 
used as a coaling station. 8t. Jacob’s Ladder} Bay, at the foot of the flat-topped Table 
is worth seeing. Mountain. For description, see page 462. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Sourm AFRICA, which may be taken as extending from Cape Agulhas to the Nyasaland 
Protectorate, in the region of the Great Lakes, is almost a continent in size, having an ARBA of nearly 
2} million square miles, of which about 1,618,000 are British territory. GERMAN SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA comprises 322,348 square miles, and PoRTUGUESE EAsT AFRICA 300,000 square miles 
British SouTH AFRICA consists of the four Provinces of the Union—Cape of Good Hope, Natal, 
Transvaal, and Orange Free State—comprising 473,184 square miles, and a POPULATION of 5,958,499 
(white population, 1,278,025) ; native protectorates, as Bechuanaland, Basutoland, and Zululand ; 
and the immense and rich territories administered by the British South African Chartered Company. 
The low land is an inconsiderable coast fringe, extending inland furthest in Zululand and Portuguese 
East Africa. Most of the territory consists of a broken plateau, with an elevation of 8,000 to 4,000 
feet, with land over 6,000 feet above sea level in the mountain chain, extending at about an equal 
distance from the coast line from the Zwarte-Berg to the Drakensberg Mountains. The highest 
peaks, Mont aux Sources, Giant’s Castle, and Champagne Castle, up to 12,000 feet, are in Basuto- 
land, the African Switzerland. The elevated plateaux are usually healthy, having an excellent 
climate, and afford good grazing ground ; in places they are extremely fertile also. The Southern 
Karoo has an elevation of 1,100 feet, the Middle Karoo of 2,500 fect, and the Great or North Karoo 
4,000 feet. The peaks of the Amatola and Stormberg Mountains are nearly 7,000 feet, and the 
plateau west is 4,500 feet above sea level. The southern portion of the Great Kalahari is lower, 
but north of the Tropic of Capricorn is over 4,000 feet. The highlands of Rhodesia have an altitude 
of 5,000 fect, and the Nyika plateau in Nyasaland attains 7,000 feet. There are large rivers and 
many swamps, but the general opinion is that, even in the tropics, the highlands make South Africa 
a country suitable for habitation by the white races. 


‘The UNION OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES came into operation in May, 1910, under the above 
title. The Union is in the main a Legislative one, and differs in many respects from the two other 
great Imperial Colonial Unions—the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of Canada. 
The four Colonies forming this Union (Cape of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free 
State) are now known as Provinces. Rhodesia declined to join the Union, following in the steps 
of Newfoundland when the Dominion of Canada was founded, and of New Zealand in the case of 
the Australian Commonwealth. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND HIGH COMMISSIONER OF SOUTH AFRICA.—Viscount Gladstone of 
Lanark, P.C. 


HiaH COMMISSIONER.—Sir Richard Solomon, K.C.B.,\72, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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ConstTITUTION.—The Executive Government of the Union is entrusted to the Governor-General 
and an Executive Council, consisting of the Ministers at the head of the nine Departments of State 
and one Minister without portfolio. In each Province there is an Administrator appointed by the 
Governor-General and a Provincial Council. The Senate consists of 40 members, some nominated 
and some elected by the Provincial Councils. The House of Assembly consists of 121 members 
(Cape of Good Hope, 51; Natal, 17; Transvaal, 36; Orange Free State, 17). The franchise 
qualification differs according to the special laws of the Provinces. In the Cape of Good Hope it 
ie given irrespective of colour; in Natal, while theoretically there is no restriction as to colour, 
it is in practice difficult for a native to obtain a vote. In the Transvaal and the Orange Free State 
the franchise is restricted to white men. 


The Capital of the Union and Seat of Government is Pretoria, but the Parliament is held in 
Cape Town, so that the Union has virtually two capitals, Pretoria holding a somewhat analogous 
position to Cape Town that Delhi does to Calcutta. 


Inhabitants.—The white races include English settlers and their offspring, Afrikanders; the 
Dutch settlers and their descendants ; immigrants from every European country, including many 
Russian and Polish Jews. Scotch settlers are most numerous in Natal, the Continental immigrants 
upon the Rand; but there are several important German agricultural colonies, as at Worcester. 
English is the language most widely spoken and understood, Western Cape Colony is bi-lingual, in 
Natal the “ Taal” is little used. The Native races include a few of the original Bushmen, who 
speak a scarcely articulate language with six unpronounceable clicks. The Hottentots adopted 
some of the Bushman’s clicks; but both Bushgan and Hottentot gave way to the Bantu invasion 
from the North, whose language, of which there are many dialects, extends from Cape Colony to 
about three degrees N. of the Equator; it is rich in vowel sounds, and is inflected by prefixes. 
The medium between whites and natives is either English or “ Kitchen Kafir,” a Zulu patois, soon 
learned by European residents. Half-breeds, coloured people, and Malays are very numerous in 
the Western districts. 


Money.—English coins are the currency of British South Africa. The circulation of bronze coins 
is almost entirely restricted to the native population ; the smallest coin in general use is the “ ticky ” 
or threepenny-bit. Portuguese coins are required for East Africa, German in German East Africa 
(100 keller to the German rupee), Indian coinage for Mauritius, Spanish currency in the Canary 
Isles, but at Madeira English coins are taken. 


Time.—Standard time throughout, noon in London being 10 a.m. in South Africa. 


Olimate.—The high plateaux of South Africa have a dry, clear atmosphere, and temperate, 
exhilarating climate. The thermometer records show greater range on the plains than near the 
coast, 15°5° at Cape Town, 31° at Kimberley and Bloemfontein. On the coast west of Durban the 
maximum is 84-5°, Kimberley 93°; minimum, 52°3° Durban, 37°6° Kimberley. Cape Town has an 
average temperature of 63°. The country has different climates, not only in so far as latitude is 
concerned, but as to altitude, for each of the four plateaux ascending in steps from the coast. The 
coast has a warm, moist climate, with a heavy rainfall, 72.14in. per annum at Table Mountain ; 
40in. throughout the Cape Peninsula; on the Knysna 15-20in. only; Port Elizabeth, 2lin.; on 
the Great Karoo 10in. only (temperature, January 87°, July 36°); Durban, 39}in.; Bechuanaland, 
30in. Owing to the altitude, barometrical pressure is low, the fall being about lin. for each 1,000 
feet. The seasons are reversed: January is the hottest midsummer month, July the coldest. Spring 
bursts out suddenly about the middle of September. There is a long summer, and a long winter 
—from April to September. The hottest months are the driest in Cape Town, but Pondoland and 
Natal have the wettest months in summer, as Kimberley also has. The winter months are the 
most enjoyable in the Great Karoo and north plains. West Africa is dry, the Central Plateau 
moderate, and the East Coast comparatively hotter and wetter: 
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Health Resorts.—South Africa has so many climates that ideal health resorts for all pulmonary 
complaints could be found at different spots according to the season. The whole of South Africa is 
not suitable, and it is worse than useless for patients enfeebled by disease to hurry away to wild 
parts where there are neither the means nor the persons at hand to make life bearable, much less 
ensure a cure. The South African Sanatoria are at Ceres, Beaufort West, Cradock, Matjesfontein, 
and Wagenaar’s Kraal, on the Great Karoo,; Colesberg, Richmond, and Hanover, further north. 
In Natal: Howick, Harrismith,. Estcourt, and Kroonstad. In the Transvaal: Heidelberg and 
Wakkerstrom, now also Pretoria. 


Health.—Good health is maintained in South Africa by those living temperately, and having no 
occasion to venture into the fever country or to till the soil. Malaria and typhoid are the most. 
prevalent diseases in South Africa. The last must be guarded against particularly. To avoid 
malaria, the country should not be visited during the rainy season, or too soon afterwards. 
Virgin soil must be avoided, so must sleeping upon or near the ground in swampy places 
and the fever country. Nutritious diet is necessary ; exercise should be taken early, and the out- 
door air avoided in the evening. Removal from low-lying districts to the healthier high-land is 
likely to increase the immediate virulence of the complaint. Malaria is taken as easily as a cold, 
and is as difficult to get rid of as baldness. Acute fever is rarely contracted on high levels—4,000 
to 6,000 feet—even in the tropics. 


Medical.—The greatest possible variations of climate exist in Africa, many parts of it being mild 
and salubrious, especially in the south. For the tropical regions the notes given in the intro- 
ductory pages of this work will be applicable. Tabloid medicine cases and first-aid outfits, 
specially adapted for the climatic requirements oP the particular district to be visited, may be 
obtained through any chemist. The traveller in any part of Africa should not fail to provide himself 
with a sufficient supply of medicines, including quinine, iron tonics, laxatives, and astringent 
opiates. : 


Sport.—At one time, before the white man’s occupation, South Africa had a larger variety and 
greater quantity of large game than any other country. Now several kinds have been exter- 
minated, and others are found only in the unhealthy districts or on the strictly reserved state lands. 
Some varieties of antelope are protected in Cape Colony, and on enclosed lands none may shoot 
without permission of the occupiers, some of whom preserve very strictly, hoping to maintain 
such rare animals as wildebeest and bontebok. The commoner sorts of the 32 varieties of antelope 
in South Africa are found near the settled districts, the best ground left being the Knysna. Further 
afield the favourite hunting grounds are north-west of South Rhodesia, the Kalahari Desert, the 
Pungwe lowlands in Portuguese territory, and the Shiré Valley, Nyasaland. Southern Rhodesia 
is still a good shooting country, though game is by no means so plentiful as formerly. Northern 
Rhodesia, however, is comparatively virgin soil for the sportsman, and those who contemplate 
a ‘big game trip” can obtain full details from any of the Agents of the British South Africa 
Company. 


Travel.—All the ports are served by steamers sailing at regular intervals. The railways run 
usually one through train daily to distant towns, and have a frequent local service for towns with 
suburbs. In the older colonies there are now very few coaches. Travellers to outlying settlements 
must trust to the mail-carta, fare 6d. per mile, with 25-30Ibs. luggage free ; or hire a Cape-cart 
at about 40s, a day. All travelling by road must be prepared to camp out in case of bad weather, 
impassable streams, accidents, etc., therefore should take heavy coats, blanket, waterproof, food, 
pot, and pan. The nights are often very cold, and the rain falls in torrents. In distant regions 
the fare by coach or cart is often 1s. 6d. a mile, and the average speed does not exceed six miles 
per hour. Another method is by transport wagon with oxen, fare about half that charged by cart. 
For long journeys, a cart and team may be hired at 40s. to 60s. a day ; maximum day’s journey, 
40 miles ; travelling with one team, 25 miles a day is enough; ,saddleyhorses cost from 10s. a day. 
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Hetels.—Large centres and tourist resorts are well provided with hotels, varying in luxury 
and quality according to the standing of the town. In the country, the accommodation is that 
of an inn only, and in remote districts the hospitality of the farmers must be solicited, and it is 
usually obtainable if paid for. 


Rallways.—There has been a great railway development since the conclusion of the war, and 
now all the seaports and chief centres are linked together as shown in the accompanying map. 
The total mileage in operation is 8,000 miles, of which all but about 545 miles are the property of 
the Union. 


FARES are based on a mileage scale, commencing with a rate of 3d., 2d., and 1d. for the first mile, 
with considerable reduction in the 1st and 2nd class fares as distance increases. Special concessions 
are made to passengers holding through steamer and rail tickets to Durban or beyond. 


LvaGacE.—Ist class 100Ibs., 2nd class 751bs., 3rd class 50Ibs. free; it must be registered, no 
fees. Excess at scale rates, 250Ibs., 500 miles, 34s. Od. 


REFRESHMENT ROOMS are provided at all the principal stations where halts are made, but dining 
carriages are now run on most of the through trains. 


Cape to Caire Rallway.—It must be remembered that the “Cape to Cairo Railway” is merely 
@ conventional or popular term. It was never contemplated by Cecil Rhodes that there should 
be a continuous Trans-Continental Railway from the Metropolis of South Africa to the Egyptian 
Capital, which would be obviously as impracticable as it would be unremunerative. The intention 
was to supply a continuous highway by rail, lake, and river between South Africa and Egypt. As 
a matter of fact, there is not even direct railway communication between Cairo and Khartoum, 
as the gap between Shellal (Assouan) and Wady Halfa has never yet been bridged by a railway 
line. This magnificent scheme of a great trunk highway by rail and steamer from the Mediter- 
ranean to Cape Town, popularly known as the “ Cape to Cairo,” is making steady progress towards 
consummation. The project, though it comprises a great trans-continental railway, is not, of 
course, strictly speaking, a trans-continental line in the same sense as the Canadian, American, 
or Siberian railways, which link oceans and stretch across whole continents. But even compared 
with these, and assuming that the great chain of equatorial lakes, the Nile and other waterways, 
are fully utilised, assuming also that the route via Ujiji and Entebbe will be taken, in length the 
railway will compare with these famous trunk railways—1,660 miles in Egypt and the Soudan 
and 2,020 miles of the Cape portion being already completed, so that nearly three-quarters of the 
6,200 miles from Cape Town to Alexandria will be traversed by rail. 


Care TOWN TO BROKEN HILL, 2,020 miles. It must be remembered that the northern exten- 
sion of this railway beyond Broken Hill through the Belgian Congo, which has been completed as 
far as Elizabethville (Star of the Congo Mine), has nothing to do with the Cape to Cairo proper. So 
far, Broken Hill is the present rail head of the trans-continental railway. This extension was made 
in order to tap the enormously rich deposits of copper in the Katanga district—perhaps the richest 
copper-field in the world—and so far it has reached the Star of the Congo Mine, while the line is 
being continued to Ruwe. So rich is this district in metal that, besides the Rhodesian Railway, 
the Portuguese are pushing on with all speed a line from Lobito, near Benguella, in Portuguese 
West Africa, to Katanga (about 1,300 miles), of which about 400 miles is completed. 


Broken Hill has been the Rhodesian’ terminus of the trunk line since 1911, as political 
difficulties have, up till the end of 1912, proved insuperable. It was originally intended to lease 
a strip of land through German East Africa to the southern shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza. 
‘Unfortunately, the German Government declined to accede to this proposal. It has now been 
decided to utilise a portion of the Nyasa Railway, which is to be built from the northern end of 
Lake Nyasa to Kituta, near Abercorn, on the southern shore of Lake Tanganyika. The rest of 
the route will be by steamer to the northern end of this lake: For the ninety miles strip of territory 
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between Lake Tanganyika and Lake Kivu, which lies in the Belgian Congo, the Belgian Govern- 
ment have recently (1912) granted a concession to the Rhodesian Government for a railway to 


bridge this gap. 


From Kivu the route will be direct to Lake Edward across the territory ceded by Belgium in 
1912 to Great Britain. From thence the route will lie wholly through the East African Protectorate, 


the Anglo-Egyptian Soudan, and Egypt. 


Consequently the whole of this great highway, some 


6,200 miles, will be an “ all red” one with the exception of less than a hundred miles through the 
Belgian Congo, and the dream of Cecil Rhodes will be fully realised. 


THE PROVINCES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


PROVINCE OF CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


AREA, 276,995 square miles (about five times 
that of England). 
POPULATION (1911), 
569,441 Europeans. 
ADMINISTRATOR.—Hon. 
K.C.M.G. 
UNITED STATES 
Guenther, Esq. 


The story of the European colonisation of 
Cape Colony covers a period of some 260 years, 
but the English effective occupation dates only 
from 1814, after the Dutch surrendered it to 
Great Britain in 1806. Ita history since its 
incorporation with the Union is virtually the 
history of British South Africa (of which space 
does not permit even the baldest outline). The 
Province includes Pondoland and _ British 
Bechuanaland. 


2,122,982, including 


N. F. de Waal, 


CoNSUL-GENERAL. — R. 


Cape Town, the capital, beautifully situated on 
rising ground, between the bay and the majestic 
cliff of Table Mountain. PoPULATION (1911), 
white and coloured, 67,170; with suburbs, 


149,461. 
HOTELS.—Mount Nelson; Grand; Inter- 
national; Royal; Central; Queen’s, at Sea- 
point; others in the suburbs. 
CLUBS.—City ; Civil Service; Junior Civil 
Service; Cape Town, etc. 


CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, Motors, and Electric 
Trams. 

Cape Town, especially when compared with 
Australian cities, is badly off for public parks 
and recreation grounds, though its beautiful 
suburbs, being easily reached by electric tram 


or rail, this paucity of urban open spaces is not 
much felt. Besides, Table Mountain answers 
the purpose of a public park. There are, 


| however, the Botanical Gardens, which are 


extensive, and have been laid out with artistic 
judgment. 


The main thoroughfare is Adderley Street, 
which runs from the Central Jetty to Government 
Avenue. The chief cross streets are: Dock 
Road, Bree Street, St. George’s Street, William 
Street, Roeland Street, and Plein Street. 


CuIgF OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—The Castle ; 
Houses of Parliament; Cathedral; Government 
House; Supreme Court Building; Museum ; 
Central Jetty Promenade and Art Gallery; 
Agricultural Museum; University; Opera 
House; Tivoli Theatre; Botanical Gardens. 


EXOURSIONS.—The suburbs of Cape Town are 
very picturesque. The Wynyard Battery, 
Mouille Point, and other places on the shore, 
are sure to be visited, as also should Woodstock, 
Rondebosch (see below), Kenilworth, and 
Wynberg. Table Mountain is easily ascended 
(Guide, 58.) by the Kastel Berg, the Gorge, or 
from Wynberg by Hout’s Bay, Nek; the Devil's 
Peak, on the left, is 3,300 feet, the Lion’s Head 


| about 2,000 feet, and this is connected with the 


lower spur, known as the Lion’s Rump or Signal 
Hill. To Robben Island, by steamer, three times 
a week. Longer excursions by rail to Simon’s 
Town, on False Bay; and to Saldhana Bay by 
sea, or via Malmesbury by railway, and on by 
Toad. 


At Rondebosch, on the side of the “ Devil's 
Peak,” was built the original ‘‘ Groote Schuur,” 
or Great Barn, where the leader of the Dutch 
East India Company in 1665 first started 
farming operations. Here Rhodes built a fine 
house, which he presented to the Nation (the 
Official Residence of the Prime Minister of the 
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Union), and a metnorial to Rhodes, with Watt’s 

Physical Energy Statue, has recently been 

erected on the hillside above the house. 
RaILWAys.—Cape Town, being the port at 
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passengers land, may be regarded as the 
tailway centre of South Africa, and the follow- 


| ing table illustrates the means of communication 


between Cape Town as compared with other 


which the largest number of up-country | ports and the chief points of South Africa :— 
| To | Kimberley | Bulawayo | Salisbury | Bloem- {Soheanet | Pretoria | Vigtoria. | 
! [niles hours} miles hours}miles hours|miles hours!miles hosp alls hoursjmiles Rous 
Cape Town... 6a 243/1,362 70 |1,663 91 | 75036 | 956 36 | 1,001 33 |. 92 | 
ort Bsa |e 33 [a0 84 | 1,501 “105 | 80 a 7235 | 740 a 106 | 
| Bast London. % 1a 88 1519 100/402 25 | 6854 | 6a 96 /1.598 110 
41)1925 8) | 08 2, sas Be 1605 105 | 
| =a : ee 


A special train with dining car leaves Cape | ¢ 
Town Docks for Johannesburg, via Kimberley, 
every Tuesday morning in connection with the | 
arrival of the mail steamer. The Rhodesia, 
Train-de-Luxe runs between Kimberley and! 
Victoria Falls in connection with this train, | 
leaving Kimberley every Wednesday. Dining! 
and sleeping saloon trains to Johannesburg and 
Pretoria leave daily, and thegTrain-de-Luxe 
every Thursday. Ordinary sleeping and dining 
saloon trains leave daily for the principal 
inland towns. Also a Through Service to 
Bulawayo twice a week (dining and saloon cars). 


PROVINCE OF NATAL. 


In 1856 Natal was separated from Cape Colony, 
obtaining in 1893 responsible Government. | 
Zululand was annexed in 1897, and the districts | 
of Vryheid, Utrecht, and part of Wakkerstrom 
In 1903. 

CaPiTaL.—Pietermaritzburg. 

ADMINISTRATOR.—Hon. C. J. Smythe. 


Durban, chief town (POPULATION in 1911, 
72,512, including 33,271 Europeans). 

Horeis.—Marine; Ocean View; Central; 
Belgrave; International; Prince of Wales; | 
Beach; Alexandria; Imperial; Metropole. 

CLuBSs.—Durban; Junior; Union; Mer- 
cantile; Savage. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, Rickshaws, Motors, | 
Electric Cars. 

Durban was the original settlement, and is 
now the largest town of the province as well 


as the chief port; but, unfortunately, in spite 
of the enormous sums spent in dredging, the 
bar at the entrance of the harbour still prevents 
large vessels landing passengers at the quays 
in bad weather. Durban is a handsome town, 
with fine public buildings and broad streets. 
It is thought to be one of the most English 
in appearance of cities in the Union of South 
Africa. The principal streets of the town run 
parallel to each other. West Street is the most 
important, and Pine Street is a broad and 
handsome thoroughfare, the centre of which is 
laid out as a public recreation ground. The 
Victoria Embankment and the Ocean Beach 
are favourite resorts. The suburbs are very 
beautiful. Natal Bluff, with lighthouse, and 
Berea, with its gardens, should be visited. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Municipal Buildings 
(cost £300,000); Museum; Art Gallery ; 
Theatre; the Berea; Mitchell, Bulwer, and 


Sutton Parks; the Public and Botanic Gardens. 


Durban is chiefly a clearing house for the 
trade to and from the inland districts, the local 
products being of comparative unimportance. 


PROVINCE OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 


The Orange Free State, which lies between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Transvaal, and is 


| bounded on the west by Griqualand West and 


on the east by Basutoland, was annexed by 
Great Britain in May, 1900. In 1907 it was 
given responsible Government; and in May, 
1910, it was incorporated with the Union of 
South Africa. 
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AREA, 50,392 square miles. | 
POPULATION (1911), 174,450 white, and 
351,471 coloured. i 

ADMINISTRATOR.—Hon. A. E. W. Rams- | 
bottom. 


CaprraL.—t 
(14,760 whites). 

Horets.—Imperial ; Queen’s ; Bloemfontein; 
Masonic; Cecil, ete. 


CLUBS.—Bloemfontein and Commercial. 
CONVEYANCES.—Cabs and Taxicabs. 


emfontein. POPULATION, 26,929 


The capital of the old “Free State” is 
a pleasant and particularly salubrious town, 
4,520 feet above the sea level, and since the close 
of the war it has increased rapidly in size. It 
is regularly planned, and the principal streets 
lead to a large market square in the centre of 
the town. The houses are often surrounded by | 
large gardens, and pleasantly shaded with trees. | 
There is a large English population, and good 
feeling exists between the English and the | 
descendants of the original Dutch colonists. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Anglican Cathedral 
(the town is the seat of a bishop); Raadzal, 
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CaPiTaL.—Pretoria. 
POPULATION, 48,609, including 29,660 whites. 
HOoTets.—Grand; Transvaal; Imperial. 


CLuBs.—Pretoria; Civil Service; German ; 
Country. 
CONVEYANCES. — Cabs, Taxicabs, Electric 
Trams. 


Founded in 1855, and called after Pretorius, 
the first President of the Republic. It is a large 
town, covering an area of about ten square 
miles on both sides of the River Aapies, crossed 
by five bridges, and stretching almost to the 
foot of the Magaliesberg. The town is regularly 
laid out, and many of the streets are planted 
with avenues of trees of various kinds. It is 
healthy and attractive, with a climate warmer 
than that of the Rand. 


Ossects oF INTEREST.—Union Government 
Buildings, occupying one of the finest sites in 
the world, overlooking the city and Fountains 
Valley; Transvaal Government Buildings (cost 
£500,000); Government House; Cathedral and 
other Churci@; State Library (40,000 
volumes); Museum; Opera House; Four 
Parks; Zoological Gardens; “ Jess’s Cottage,” 


now the Houses of Parliament (cost £60,000); | fine view from Signal Hill; Kruger’s Residence 


Law Courts and Supreme Court of Appeal; 


Municipal Buildings; National Museum ; 
residence of the former President; University 
Buildings. 


During the war the railway between Bloem- 
fontein, Johannesburg, and Pretoria was the 
scene of the exploits of the famous Christian 


iin Church Street West. 


RHODESIA. 


This territory, the northern portion of which 
was brought under British influence by Dr. 
Livingstone, after whom the capital of the 
Northern Province is named, is divided for 


De Wet, and many attacks and skirmishes took | #4ministrative purposes into two Provinces. 


place in the neighbourhood. 


PROVINCE OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


The Transvaal (known as the South African | 


Republic from 1884) was annexed by Great 
Britain in September, 1900, and in December, 
1906, it was granted responsible Government. 
In May, 1910, the Transvaal Colony was in- 
corporated with the Union of South Africa. 


AREA, 110,425 square miles. 


POPULATION, 420,831 whites; 1,287,405 


i (1) Northern Rhodesia. 


AREA, 260,000 square miles, 
POPULATION, 820,985, and 1,500 Europeans. 


| ADMINISTRATOR.—L. A. Wallace, Esq., 


| CMG. 


Northern Rhodesia is so far undeveloped 
that it still continues to offer unequalled 
facilities for “ big game” hunters. Shooting is 
! conducted under the game laws, and a special 
pamphlet can be obtained from any of the 
Agents of the British South Africa Company, 


coloured. 
ADMINISTRATOR.—Hon. J. F, B. Rissik. 


| giving full details. The commercial reports of 
the province indicate that considerable progress 
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is being made in farming and ranching, in the 
cultivation of cotton, and in cattle raising. 
Large mineral deposits have been found, and | 
there is plenty of wild rubber. 


CapPITAL.—Livingstone. White POPULATION, 
about 250. This township is just over the! 
borders of Southern Rhodesia, and about 4) 
miles from the North Bank of the Zambesi | 


{ 
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OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Government House 
(cost £30,000); Government and Municipal 
Buildings ; Victoria Memorial; Library (cost 
£10,000); Cathedral and other Churches ; 
Public Gardens. 


BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
Since the annexation of British Bechuanaland 
by the Cape in 1895 the Protectorate has been 


River. Here are several Hotels, a branch of the | administered separately by a Resident Com- 


Standard Bank of South Africa, Government 
Buildings, with stores for outfitting sportsmen 
and explorers. The country in the immediate 
neighbourhood is noted for game. 


(2) Southern Rhedesia. 


AREA, 145,875 square miles. 


POPULATION.—Natives, 744,559 ; 
23,606. 


ADMINISTRATOR.—Sir W. K. Milton, K.C.M.G. | 


Europeans, | 


Southern Rhodesia is in parts very beautiful. 
A considerable part of the territory is from, 
4,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea level, and | 
consequently suitable for Europeans. It 
contains enormous possibilities, both as an 
agricultural, a fruit growing, and a mining 
country; the value of the gold output for the 
year 1911 being nearly 2} millions, and it is 
anticipated that later returns will show a 
material increase. European fruit trees, cotton, | 
rubber, tobacco, and all kinds of grain are/| 
produced. 


CAPITAL. — Salisbury. White POPULATION, 


3,500. Commercial centre, Bulawayo. 
HOoreLs.—Queen’s; Commercial; Langham, 
ete, : 


CLUB.—Salisbury. | 


Salisbury, which is now a town containing 
many substantial buildings, has developed from 
® fort which was originally erected here in 1890. ! 
It stands 4,900 feet above sea level, has an 
excellent climate, and the nights are always | 
cool. 
town into two portions has been drained, and 
is being built over. It is an important mining 
and farming centre, and there is good shooting, 
including big game, in the surrounding country. 


The swamp which formerly divided the | 


missioner. 


AREA, estimated at about 275,000 square 
miles, 


POPULATION (1911), 125,350, including 1,692 
Europeans. 

RESIDENT COMMISSIONER.—Licut.-Col. F. W. 
Panzera, C.M.G. (Mafeking). 

The British South Africa Company possesses 
extensive rights in this territory. 

Chief town, Mafeking (see next page). 

TERRITORY OF BASUTOLAND. 

Since 1884 the territory has been administered 
directly by the Governor-General through a 
Commissioner. 

AREA, 11,716 square miles. 

POPULATION (1911), 
403,111 natives. 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER.—Sir H. C. Sloley, 
K.C.M.G. 

Chief town, Maseru. PoPULATION, 13,000. 

THE NoRTH CHARTERLAND EXPLORATION 
ComMPANY LimiTED hold a concession of 10,000 
square miles on the boundaries of Northern 
Rhodesia. Fort Jameson, formerly the chief 
town of North Eastern Rhodesia, is the head- 
quarters of the Company. 

Fort Jameson is a well-laid-out township, 
with brick houses, an Anglican Church, a 
Victoria Institute, with Library, Reading, 
Billiard Rooms, etc. 

Port of entry Chinde, thence by steamer to 
Tete, from which place there is a wagon trans- 
port to Fort Jameson. 


NYASALAND PROTECTORATE, 
GOVERNOR.—George Smith, Esq., C.M.G. 
| ‘This Protectorate (formerly called the British 
Central Africa Protectorate) comprises the 


1,396 Europeans, and 


It possesses a Daily Paper and two Weeklies. 
ze 


territory on the Western Shore of Lake Nyasa, 
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and the country lying between the watershed 


of the Zambeai and Shire Rivers on the west, 
and the River Ruo on the east (which includes 
the Shire Highlands). 
and 


south-east by Portuguese East Africa, 


north and north-east by German East Africa. | 


The Protectorate was transferred from the 
Foreign Office to the Colonial Office in 1904. 
The chief towns are Blantyre and Zomba. 
The port of entry is Chinde, though Beira 
(see page 472), to which a railway from Port 
Herald is projected, is the nearest port on 
the coast. There is a railway from Port Herald 
to Blantyre (113 miles), and an extension to 
Zomba and Fort Johnstone at the southern 
end of Lake Nyasa is projected. 


Blantyre (white POPULATION, 200) possesses 
two hotels, a church, a Chamber of Commerce, 
and two newspapers. 


ze 
on the neighbouring heights, 5,500 feet above 
the sea level, sanatoria have been erected which 
are connected by telephone with Zomba. 


ROUTE 65. 
(Cape to Cairo Route.) 
CAPE TOWN TO KIMBERLEY, BULAWAYO, 
VICTORIA FALLS, SALISBURY, xrc. 


FARES : 

£ad. £38. da. 
41510—8 311! 
1415 10—10 411, 


Kimberley ..... 
Victoria Falls. 


Bulawayo ... - 11 510—718 3! 
Salisbury .. 1418 6—10 5 2 
Johannesburg 6 9 8-4 6 


Two trains daily to Kimberley. Daily train! 
to Johannesburg and Pretoria, and the Trans- |! 
vaal Limited Express on Tuesdays and Satur- | 


days. To Mafeking: Trains four days a week. | 
To Bulawayo: Three days a week, and also 
the Zambesi Express (Train-de-Luxe) to! 


Bulawayo and Victoria Falls twice a week. 
For time on journey, see page 463. For the 


It is bounded on the! 
west by North Eastern Rhodesia, south and : 


a is the residence of the Governor, and | 
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The chief towns en route are Matjestontein. 
| (194$ miles), the ‘' model town of South Africa,” 
{and station for Sutherland. 

(339 miles) Beaufert West. POPULATION, 
5,480. 

Horets.—Royal; Masonic; Queen's. 


| The town is the capital of the Karoo, where 
successful farming is dependent upon artificial 
irrigation; the waterworks of the district are 
very extensive. 

(500 miles) De Aar, an important junction 
| station, from which lines diverge north, south, 
east, and west. 

(570 miles) Orange River, near Hope Town, 
| where diamonds were first discovered. The 
| tiver is spanned by a bridge of 1,480 feet, built 
‘by Government at a cost of £114,000. The 
railway bridge, nine spans (opened 1885), cost 
£80,000, and was not destroyed during the war. 


Kimberley, 647 miles from* Cape Town. 
| White POPULATION, 14,000. 


Horets. — Belgrave ; 
| Savoy. 
| The town, which is irregular and straggling, 
| dates from the discovery of diamonds in 1870. 
The first stone was sold by a Dutchman, who 
; Was unaware of its value, to a trader, who 
| afterwards divided the proceeds with him. The 
town played a conspicuous part in the war, 
and sustained a siege for eighteon weeks. 
OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Municipal Buildings ; 
| Library ; Public Gardens (bust of Alfred Beit) ; 
museum, good specimens of Art of the Bushmen; 
| Statue of Rhodes, by Thorneycroft; Siege 
Monument; Model Village for De Beer's 
| White Employees; Churches; Theatre. 


| Fourteen Streams, 48 miles beyond Kimberley, 
‘is the junction by this route for Johannesburg, 
see Route 66. 

| (870 miles) Mafeking. White POPULATION, 
1,400. 

HOTELS.—Mafeking ; Surrey, etc. 

| This town, which was immortalised by Col. 
|(mow Sir RB. C.) Baden-Powell and its bravo 


Queen’s; Strand ; 


| 


course followed by the line, the reader should | citizens in the siege of 81 weeks, is now a 
consult the accompanying map of the railways i prosperous township, and an important railway 
of South Africa. ‘and mining centre in a good farming district. 
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OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—The most striking is 
the Siege Memorial, with the small guns used 
during the siege. English Memorial Church. 

(1,340 miles) Westacre Junction. Here is a 
branch line of 9 miles built by the Rhodes 
Trustees to the Matoppo Hi where, on the 
summit of the “‘ World’s View,’ 
Memorial and the burial place of the great 
Imperialist. The grave is guarded, at their own 
request, by the Matabele, who believe that his 
spirit and that of their great chief Umsilekatze 
haunt the hills where both heroes are buried. 
In the neighbourhood are the Zoological Gardens, 
covering four square miles, with a magnificent 
collection; the Rhodes Farm; and some ruins 
of great antiquity (see also Bulawayo). 

(1,132 miles) Palapye Road, 3,011 fect, is the 
station for Khama’s chief town—Palapye 
(POPULATION, 25,000), lying 7 miles from the 
station, and affords a good starting point for 
expeditions into the Kalahari Desert, upon the 
eastern edge of which the railway runs. 

The Kalahari Desert, or Great Thirst Land, is 
an immense rolling prairie, having water in the 
rainy season only. The climate is good, except 
near Lake N’gami, and it is a fair game country, 
whose only inhabitants are wandering Bushmen, 
often engaged as guides by the hunters. The 
Kalahari is supposed to be the bed of a dried-up 
inland sea, and in many places water (brackish) 
can be found by sinking wells ten or twenty feet. 
The rivers all drain into the Makari-Kari Salt- 
pan. The Botletle, the chief, is brackish and 


lost in sand ; its main tributary, the Tamalekane, | 


is fresher. In the beds of the sand-rivers water 
can be obtained by digging, as the stream is 
filtering through the sand-choked bed towards 
the salt pans. 

After Francistown, 1,235 miles, the railway 
ascends north to the Matoppos, dividing the 
Zambesi from the Limpopo watershed. Rhodesia 
fs entered at Ramaquabane (1,279 miles), 
and 88 miles further is 


Bulawayo, 1,362 miles from Cape Town. 


White POPULATION, 4,500.~ 


Horets.—Grand; Palace; Imperial; and 
many others. + 
CONVRYANCES.—Cabs, 3s. per mile; Rick- 


shaws, 38. per hour. 


is the Rhodes | 
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Bulawayo was the “seat” of the famous 
| Lobengula, and its name, which means “ the 
| place of killing,” is a good indication of the 
| propensities of the former inhabitants. It is 
| the chief railway centre of Rhodesia, and lies 
:in a good mining and agricultural district. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Government House 
, and Building ; Rhodes Statue ; Public Gardens ; 
Memorial Hospital; Khami Ruins and Bush- 
| men’s Paintings on the Kopjes. 


| EXctRSIONS.—Mombo Ruins, 8 miles, along 
the Gwelo road, covering 70 by 135 feet. with 
more elaborate ornamentation than those of 
| Zimbabye. Dr. Schlichter states that they were 
| designed as a fort, mint, and Temple of the Sun. 
East of the town, across the Matshccumhlope, is 
“a residential suburb ; between the two are the 
Botanical Gardens and parks; the Athletic 
Ground is on the north-west; the Native Reserve 
beyond it, and the Native Village still further 
north-west. Eighteen miles from Bulawayo are 
the famous Matoppo Hills, where, on the hill 
he knew and loved in life as the “ View of the 
World,” lie the remains of the country’s founder, 
Cecil John Rhodes. A drive of a little over an 
hour takes the visitor to this peaceful spot. 
{The view from the tomb, as the eye wanders 
jundisturbed over mile upon mile, is truly 
impressive. Upon the same hill, and a short 
| distance away, is erected the monument to 
, Alan Wilson and his comrades, who were 
massacred in the closing scene of the Matabele 
| War, with ite brief and inspiring inscription :— 
“To Brave Men; there was no survivor.” 


At Bulawayo the line divides, the western 
portion running to the Victoria Falls and to 
; Broken Hill (see page 461), beyond the north- 
| western Rhodesian boundary, into the Belgian 
| Congo, and the eastern portion to Salisbury, and 
thence in a south-easterly direction to the port 
of Beira (see page 472). 


| Victoria Falls. It is not only the Falls that 
make this part of Rhodesia one of the great 
\show places of the world, it is their tropical 
environment, and to be properly appreciated 
‘they should be seen after the river, with its 
| groves and islands, has been explored; then only 
does their stupendousness reveal itself. They 
cannot be portrayed by picture, photograph, 
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or pen, there is too much of them, and they 
must be seen to be appreciated. They have this 
striking peculiarity, that the country is the same 
level above and below, the water tumbling 
down a chasm 250 to 450 feet deep, then taking | 
a serpentine course between the precipitous | 
banks. 
volcanic origin, is in some places about 100 yards 
wide, the river above being a mile in breadth. 
These magnificent Falls can be seen without; 
difficulty, as a large hotel has been built near, | 
with a flat roof, from which visitors can view | 
a marvellous panorama of 30 miles on all sides. 

Gwelo, 113 miles from Bulawayo, is the 
junction for the Blenkwater Railway, the rail- 
head of which is Umvuma; from here a line 
is projected to Victoria, close to the Ruins of 
Qreat Zimbabwe, which may also be visited by 
driving from Umvuma or from Victoria. 

The Ruins were long known to the Arabs and 
to the Portuguese soon after their arrival at 
Sofala in 1505, but were rediscovered in 1868 
by Adam Renders, and first surveyed in 1891 
by the late Theodore Bent, and by him 
described in ‘‘The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
land ” (1892). Then the whole of the ancient 
Rhodesian gold workings were explored (1894-99) 
by W. G. Neal and R. N. Hall, and the results 
embodied in “ The Ancient Cities of Rhodesia” 
(1901). Lastly, Mr. Hall devoted his attention for 
three years (1902-4) exclusively to the central 


group east of Victoria, which is fully described | 


in ‘Great Zimbabwe” (1905). The main 
result, as stated in Dr. Keane's introduction to 
this work, is that the monuments, the mines, 
and other remains are to be ascribed to the 
ancient Himyarites of South Arabia, although 
this conclusion has been questioned by Mr. 
MaclIver on what seems to be insufficient grounds 
in the “ Geographical Journal ” for May, 1906. 

Gwelo to Salisbury, 188 miles. For Salisbury, 
sce page 465. 


Broken Hill, 655 miles from Bulawayo, is the | 


present rail-head of the Cape to Cairo Railway, 
for which see page 461. 

Livingstone or Broken Hill are the best 
points of departure for the journey overland to 
Lake Tanganyika. From the latter place the | 


route lies through Abercorn, the district head- | 


quarters, and a fair place for supplies. 


The caiion, which is supposed to be of | 
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ROUTE 66. 


CAPE TOWN TO JOHANNESBURG, 
PRETORIA, AND PIETERSBURG. 


Cape Town to Johannesburg, 956 miles ; 
fares, first class, £6 98. 8d.; second class, 
£4 68. 2d. if 


Cape Town to Pretoria, 1,001 miles; fares, 
first class, £6 188, 6d.; second class, £4 98. 


| The Transvaal Express leaves Cape Town 
every Tuesday and Saturday morning, per- 
forming the journey in 36 hours to Johannesburg 
and 38 hours to Pretoria. There is also a mid- 
day daily train, carrying all classes, which takes 
48 hours over the same ground. The route 
| followed is the same as that of Route 65 as far 
| as Fourteen Streams (see map), where the line 
| turns to the east over the Central African 
System to the end of the journey. The principal 
places beyond Fourteen Streams are :— 


Klerksdorp, 4,347 feet. POPULATION, 4,250. 
Horsts: Palace; Tivoli; George; Transvaal. 
Is the centre of a huge agricultural and mining 
| district. 


Potchefstroom, 4,326 feet, the former capital 
of the Transvaal. POPULATION, 8,107. This 
town is the oldest in the old Republic, and 
aspires to become one of the health resorts of 
South Africa. In the midst of a magnificent 
| agricultural and pastoral district; is intended 
to be an educational centre. College and grounds 
of 40 acres. 


Krugersdorp, 5,704 feet. 


Horeis: Varley’s; 


Grand; Swan; Transvaal. Called after the 
former president. Situated on north slope of 
Witwatersrand. The town is laid out in 


| rectangular blocks, with wide streets, bordered 


| by eucalyptus trees. Monument of the Boer 
| victory over the Zulus, formerly the object 
‘of an annual pilgrimage. 
| Johannesburg. White POPULATION, 121,000. 
Horets.—Carlton; Langham; Victoria; 
National, etc. 
CLuBs.—Rand; New; Atheneum, etc. 
CoNVEYANCES.—Cabs, Motors, Rickshaws, 
Electric Trams. 
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The most important city of the Transvaal, 
and the largest in South Africa; it extends 
over an area of 10 to 12 miles, and contains 
many imposing public buildings. Living 
is exceedingly expensive, and the climate, 
owing to the variations of temperature andthe 
dust, is very trying. The fashionable quarters 
are Belgravia Park, Town and Hospital, where 
small villas rent from £120 to £230 a year. 
As a residential town, the “Golden City ” is 
perhaps the least desirable of any large town 
in South Africa. It stands on a high, wide, 
treeless, and arid plateau as exposed as Madrid, 
with which city it has certain topographical 
features in common. The bare surroundings 
are covered with stacks, mine buildings, and huge 
hills of waste and mine tailings. The city itsclf 


is a startling amalgam of squalor and splendour. ; 


In the business quarters are magnificent hotels, 
clubs, theatres, and shops abutting on a 
miserable native quarter of huts and zinc- 
roofed shanties. The social life offers harsh 
extremes of poverty-stricken misery and pre- 
tentious and lavish luxury. It is certainly 


the dearest city in Africa, and since the war! 


prices seem to have risen. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Municipal Buildings ; 
Chamber of Mines; Court House; Transvaal 
University College (cost £70,000); Churches ; 


Synagogue; 90 acres of Public Parks; several | 


‘Theatres; Racecourse ; 
Bath; Zoological Gardens. The town has 
benefited considerably by benefactions from 
some of the Rand Magnates. 


From Johannesburg to Pretoria is 45 miles, 


in 75 minutes. For description of Pretoria | 


(gee page 464). 


From Pretoria the line runs on northward to 
Pietersburg (177 miles) and Bandolier Kop, 
74 miles beyond, the present terminus of the 
line, whence it is contemplated later to extend 
it across the Limpopo into Rhodesia. 

Pletersburg. POPULATION (whites), 2,000. 

-HoTELs.—Grand; Transvaal; Royal. 

The capital of the Zoutpansberg mining 
district is the most northerly town of any 
degree of importance in the Transvaal. North 
of Pietersburg the country is thickly peopled 
with natives, who are semi-independent, 


Open-air Swimming | 
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; Malaboch led an insurrection against the Boers 
in 1894, and the country in 1900 was regarded 
as the probable last refuge of the defeated 
Boers, but Plumer’s force drove them to Leyds- 
dorp, and towards the Portuguese frontier. 

|The country is well stocked with large game ; 

its climate is unhealthy, and at the foot of the 

Zoutpansberg range are large salt-pans, with 

\exhalations deadly to Europeans in summer. 

In this region the Baobab, or “ Kerramatata 

(Cream of Tartar) fruit flourishes, and the acid 

fruit mixed with water makes a wholesome, 
palatable drink, regarded as a specific against 

fever. The old wagon road, or track, extends 

148 miles to the Limpopo River, the frontier, 

on the north bank of which is Tull, whence the 

road runs north through Rhodesia. 


| ROUTE 67. 


|SOUTH AFRICAN PORTS AND INLAND 
RAIL CONNECTIONS—CAPE TOWN, 
| PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, 
DURBAN, DELAGOA BAY. 


| For steamer connections, see page 455. For 
|rail connections, see Map of South African 
| Railways, 

Mossel Bay, 242 miles from Cape Town, 6,422 
niles from London. Fares £2 2s. more than to 
Cape Town. By rail 312 miles, via Worcester 
| and Riverdale. PopuLation, 4,200. It is very 
| picturesquely situated on the southern slope of 
‘the bay; is a distributing centre and export 
port for the Oudtshoorn district ; also a favourite 
sea-bathing and summer resort. 


Port Elizabeth, 436 miles from Cape Town by 
| sea ; 839 miles by rail ; 6,609 miles from London. 
; Fares from London, 1st and 2nd class, two 
| Buineas more than to Cape Town. 
| POPULATION (1911), about 31,000 
| 18,000). 
| Horers.—Grand; Palmerston; Phenix, ctc. 
CLuBs.—Port Elizabeth; St. George's ; 
| several Sporting Clubs. 

UNITED STATES CONSUL.—E. A. Wakefield, 
Esq. 


(white 


and 
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The town is the second in the province, and a 
free port of great importance. It was settled 
by 3,000 immigrants in 1820, and laid out by 
Sir Rufane Donkin, who named it after his wife. 


ConVEYANCES.—Cabs and Electric Trams. 


OpsEcts OF INTEREST.—View from the Hill; 
Donkin Reserve; Museum; Wool, Feather, and 


other Markets; the Public Buildings, Churches, | 


and Parks; Hindoo Temple. 


A line is under construction from Mossel Bay 
to Oudtshoorn to join the Main Line from 
Johannesburg to Port Elizabeth at Klippaat, 
which, when completed, will shorten the journey 
from Cape Town to Port Elizabeth by about 
180 miles, and obviate the necessity of going 
round by De Aar Junction. A branch line runs 
to 


Grahamstown, 106 miles, in 9} hours. Popu- 
LATION (1911), about 14,000; 7,500 whites. 
HoTets: Seinman; Grand; Woods, ete. 
The metropolis of the Eastern provinces, in the 
midst of delightful country, where there is good 
shooting and fishing. It is a good residential 
town, and the seat of two bishoprics. Living is 
theap and good, and the town is well built. 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Anglican Cathedral ; 
St. Patrick’s (Roman Catholic) Cathedral; Town 
Hall; Court House; Botanic Gardens. The 
Mountain Drive is very interesting. 


East London, 543 miles from Cape Town by 
sea; 887 miles from Cape Town by rail; 6,739 
miles from London. 

POPULATION (white), 13,000. 

HoreEts.—Deal’s ; Beach ; National ; Phoenix. 
Sporting 


CLuBs.—East London; Panmure ; 


and Athletic. 
CONVEYANCES.—Cabs and Electric Trams. 
A shipping port and residential town on both 


banks of the Buffalo River, united by a pontoon, | 


and served by ferry, It is an important trading 
centre, and @ popular summer resort. 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Municipal Buildings ; 
Selborne College; Queen's Park (80 acres). 
The river scenery is pretty, and 4 miles away 
(15 minutes by rail) is Cambridge, a favourite 
resort, with good trout-fishing. 
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East London is connected with the Orange 
| Free State and the Transvaal, through Queens- 
| town, Stormberg Junction, and Bloemfontein, 
‘and through Blaney Junction with 


! King Willlam’s Town, 42 miles from East 
| Lofidon. 
| POPULATION (white), 5,500. 


Horets.—Central; Grosvenor; Commercial,ete. 


The former capital of Kaffraria, known as 
, “King,” is situated on the left bank of the 
Buffalo River, at the foot of the Amatola 
Mountains, amidst park-like .pastures and 
forests, with sneeze-wood and yellow-wood 
trees. The Kaffir population of the district 
‘exceeds 120,000, and besides being a trading 
| centre it has many agricultural industries, and 
‘is the head-quarters of the Cape Mounted 
| Rifles. 

OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—The Public Buildings ; 
| Victoria Statue ; Hospitals and Colleges ; Botanic 
Gardens; Agricultural Show Yards; Public 
| Library; and Water and Irrigation Works. 


| Queenstown (154 miles), 3,544 feet. Popu- 
LATION, 9,600, HOTELS: Masonic; Joplin’s; 
Royal. The centre of a wheat-growing and 
| sheep country, with a healthy climate. The 
; Market place at the centre of the town has six 
sides, with streets radiating from each angle, 
a formation dating from the time when it was 
constantly necessary to repel attacks from the 
‘natives. The streets are now wide, and planted 
‘with trees, and contain many fine public 
buildings and offices. 


| Durban (for description, see page 463), by sca 
| 253 miles from East London, 384 from Port 
| Elizabeth, 812 from Cape Town, 6,993 from 
| London. 

| By rail, East London is 907 miles from 
| Durban, and is reached in 55 hours; Port. 
| Elizabeth 955 miles, in 60 hours; Cape Town, 
| 1,255 miles, in 66 hours. 

A train leaves the Point during the afternoon 
of the day of the Mail Steamer’s arrival ‘to 
connect with the Corridor Train and Mail Train 
from Durban for the Transvaal. An Express 
Corridor Dining and Sleeping Train leaves 
Durban every Monday for Johannesburg. This 
train only, conveys) passengers holding first-class 
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ordinary tickets from Durban and Pietermaritz- | 
burg to Volksrust, Standerton, Heidelberg, | 
Germiston, Jeppe, Johannesburg, and Pretoria. 
Passengers to Pretoria travel by ordinary train 
from Germiston to Pretoria. A Fast Train, 
with sleeping accommodation, leaves Durban | 
daily for the Transvaal. 

The South Coast Line connects Durban with 
North Shepstone, passing through Alexandra, | 
whence there is a branch line to Umzinto, where | 
gold quartz is mined, and much sugar grown. | 
The North Coast Line runs into Zululand, to| 
the Sta. Lucia Coalfield, crossing the Tugela, | 
9 miles from the mouth, over the longest bridge | 
in South Africa, continuing through Ginginhlova | 
(for Eshowe), and Empangeni to Somkele, 167 | 
miles from Durban. 

‘The Natal Trunk Line connecting Durban with | 
Johannesburg and Pretoria to the Transvaal | 
frontier (807 miles) is the most picturesque | 
through route in South Africa, and the most | 
interesting by reason of its association with the | 
contests in both Boer Wars. Johannesburg 
(482 miles) is reached in 24 hours; Pretoria! 
(510 miles) in 25 hours. | 


Pietermaritzburg, 70 miles from Durban, 


POPULATION (1911), 30,539, of whom 14,848 
were whites, about 8,000 natives, and 7,691 | 
Indians and other Asiatics. 


| 


HOTELS.—Imperial; St. George’s; Horse | 
Shoe, etc. 

CLUBS.—Victoria ; Natal. 

Pietermaritzburg, named from the two | 


Dutch pioneers who founded it, is a pleasant! 
town standing some 2,000 feet above the sea, 
and has a prosperous appearance. The sur- | 
Toundings are extremely picturesque, and 
will probably remind English visitors of | 
Devonshire, with its wooded hills, its fertile 
valleys, and many streams. | 
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Golenso (173 miles), 9 village on the Tugela, 
near which Buller’s force was defeated, and 
where there were subsequently many fights. 
Vaal Krantz, the key to the Boer stronghold, 
is on the left; Pieter's Hill on the right; Spion 
| Kop a little further up the river. 


Ladysmith (189 miles), 3,284 feet. PopULATION 
(white), 2,600, and garrison, HoreLs: Railway ; 
Royal; Crown. Here Sir George White was 
besieged, October, 1899, to February, 1900. 
The neighbouring battlefields can be conveniently 
visited from Ladysmith. Wagon Hill and 
Nickelson’s Nek are close by, and Spion Kop 
is 17 miles away. 

Newcastle (268 miles), HoTELs: Salisbury ; 
Commercial. A colliery town in the Drakens- 
berg. It served as the British military base in 
the 1880-81 War, and in 1899 the Boers occupied 
it. The line winds through the passes to Ingogo, 
near which is Schuin’s Hoogte battlefield, then 
by zigzags around Majuba Hill, near Neill’s 
House to Laing’s Nek, where Colonel Deane was 
killed, 1881. Entering the Transvaal at Cold- 
stream the line passes Volksrust; Standerton, 
where the Vaal is crossed; Heidelberg, the 
| gold-1 ‘mining centre of the East Rand, to 
Johannesburg (see page 468). 


Lorenzo Marquez, on Delagoa Bay, the chicf 


‘port of Portuguese East Africa, lies north of 
| Amatongaland, 7,202 miles from London. 
| addition to the steamer services it may also be 


In 


|reached by rail from Durban (860 miles) in 62 
| hours. 


POPULATION, 9,849, of whom 4,691 are 


| Europeans. 


HorTets.—Cardoz’s ; 
Savoy. 

CONVEYANCES.—Cabs, Taxis, Rickshaws, and 
Electric Trams. 


Delagoa Bay possesses the finest harbour in 


International ; Central ; 


OBJECTS OF INTEREST.—Public Buildings : | South Africa, and the largest vessels can enter 
Town Hall (cost £100,000); Court House ; | without any difficulty. It was formerly an old 
Library, Museum, Zulu War Memorial, Cathedral | Arab trading port, and was awarded to Portugal 
Church, Shepstone Monument, Parks, Public and | by arbitration in 1872, England having the 
Botanic Gardens; Fort Napier, the old block | prior right of purchase over any other nation. 
house, with good view over the town. The ; It is said that Portugal, immediately after the 
scenery in the neighbourhood is exceedingly | award, would have sold its rights for £12,000. 
fine, and the Natal Table Mountain, about two! ‘The town has grown considerably in spite of 
and a half hours’ ride, will repay a visit. " unfavourable ) (¢limatic conditions, but with 
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better sanitary methods, and the filling up of| The Zanzibar Protectorate, a sultanate under 
the marshes, the death-rate has considerably | British protection, comprises the Island of 
decreased ; and with a better drainage system ‘ Zanzibar, having an AREA of 640 square miles, 
it is hoped to make the town worthy of its port.; and Pemba, 380 square miles. POPULATION 
It possesses one of the finest railway stations | about 200,000, of whom about 300 are Europeans 
in South Africa; fine Streets, a Theatre, also ; and 20,000 British Indians. The port is safe and 
Athletic Clubs of every description. It is the | commodious. Most of the Mombasa steamers 
headquarters of the Government of Portuguese | call also at Zanzibar. 
Sreeeravat SuuraN.—Khalifa bin Harub, succeeded 1911. 
Railway to Pretoria, ete. (see map). 
Beira. PoPULATION, 6,600; whites, about 
900. HOTELS: Savoy; Queen’s; Victoria. | H.B.M. Consut.—J. H. Sinclair, Esq. 


The town is on a sand spit, between the Busi; The town (POPULATION, estimated 60,000 to 
and Pungwe, in an exposed situation, protected | 79 990) is on a low peninsula, with a suburb on 
by embankments. Sofala ia the old port, it i8 the opposite side of the lagoon. It has a hand- 
to the south ; and still further, 50 miles south, ' some palace, large public buildings, imposing 
is Chungwe, on Chiloane Island, with a trading | mosques, and many square solid dazzling-white 
station for Sabi River territory ; these places are| houses. ‘The native quarters are squalid. ‘The 
served by a small steamer, and both the Pungwe | inhabitants comprise British and other European 
and Busi are navigable for 100 miles. | traders, Portuguese and Eurasians, Parsis, 

The port is the nearest to Rhodesia, and is | Madrasis, and other Indians, and a good number 
connected by rail with the Rhodesian railway | of Arabs, but the bulk of the people are negroes 
system through Salisbury. An average of 20 to | or Swahilis from the mainland, and a few of the 
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25 steamers a month call here. | indigenous Bantus. French hospital, and various 
| mission stations. 
ROUTE 68. | CURRENCY—Indian rupee; Zanzibar Govern- 


| ment notes (current in the Protectorate only). 
EAST AFRICAN COAST PORTS; LONDON | 


TO MOMBASA AND UGANDA. | Madagascar, the fourth-largest island in the 
; world, lies about 230 miles from the African east 
S 5 ‘coast. AREA, 228,000 square miles. POPULATION 
ampton to Natal, every month, calling at (911), 5,054,658, Sa HSGe ak sdagaeaat has 


Mombasa. | been a French possession, and administered as 
German East Africa Line, Southampton to a colony. 


Mombasa, every month, calling at Marscilles | 
and Naples, Madagascar is reached by local steamer from 


Zanzibar, while there is a regular service from 
Marseilles by the Messageries Maritimes. A 
railway (227 miles) was completed in 1912 
between Tananarivo and the chief port, 
Tamatave, and there is a railway from Bricka- 
| ville on the east coast to the capital. 


Union Castle Line East Coast Service, South- 


Messageries Maritimes, Marseilles to Madagascar, 
every month, calling at Djibuti and Mom- 
basa. : 

The British India Line, from London, every 
month. 


Societa Marittimi, every month, from Genoa. 
Approximate fares, from £40 to £48 first class, 
and from £30 second class, according to Capital, Antananarive (Tananarivo). Popc- 


steamer and route selected. | LATION, 94,813. HOTEL: Central. 
Also from London to Aden by Indian Mail | 


(Route 32), thence by British India monthly | BRITISH Consut.—T. P. Porter, Esq. 


steamers; or via the Cape by the regular; UNITED STATES CONSUL (Tamatave).—J. G. 
services shown on page 455. Carter, Esai 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL.—Mons. Picquie. 
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There is a canal between Ivondro and Jaroka | into private grounds and to the bungalows on 
which facilitates transport, but most of the | the sea bluffs, where the Europeans live. An 
journey has to be done by bearers, who get interesting point is the old Portuguese Fort, 
20 franes each for the 350 kilometres from the | still used by the Company, built in 1593, and 


capital to the port. |taken again and again by Arabs, Turks, and 
There are BRITISH VICE-CONSULS also at- the Portuguese. 
Tamatave and Majunga on the west coast. © ‘The Uganda Railway.—The through journey 


_ The island of Reunion has a POPULATION (1902) | occupies about 46 hours, including stoppages 


UGANDA RAILWAY — 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
—— GENERAL MAP —— 


en eas SS SS SS 


snop as 
miles distant. There are no horses or draft | Racecourse, Golf Club, stone-built 
animals in Mombasa, because of the deadly tetse ‘‘electric light and all modern 
fly. Hauling is done by hand, but the labour | and shops where supplies may 
is minimised by an extensive system of tram | Here are the headquarters of Me 
cars, private and public, the former run even. ,Tarltot,,& Cn) | 
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better sanitary methods, and the filling up of| The Zanzibar Protecterate, a sultanate under 
the marshes, the death-rate has considerably | British protection, comprises the Island of 
decreased ; and with a better drainage system : Zanzibar, having an AREA of 640 square miles, 
it is hoped to make the town worthy of its port. | and Pemba, 380 square miles. POPULATION 
It possesses one of the finest railway stations | about 200,000, of whom about 300 are Europeans 
in South Africa; fine Streets, a Theatre, also | and 20,000 British Indians. The port is safe and 
Athletic Clubs of every description. It is the | commodious. Most of the Mombasa steamers 
headquarters of the Government of Portuguese | call also at Zanzibar. 


steamer and route selected. ,813. HOTEL: Central. 

Also from London to Aden hy : 
(Route 32), thence by British : ConsuL.—T. P. Porter, Esq. 
steamers; or via the Caj D STargs ConsuL (Tamatave).—J. G. 


services shown on page 45 Esq. 
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There is a canal between Ivondro and Jaroka ; into private grounds and to the bungalows on 
which facilitates transport, but most of the | the sea bluffs, where the Europeans live. An 
journey has to be done by bearers, who get interesting point is the old Portuguese Fort, 
20 francs each for the 350 kilometres from the | still used by the Company, built in 1593, and 
capital to the port. ;taken again and again by Arabs, Turks, and 

There are BRITISH VICE-CONSULS also at- the Portuguese. 

Tamatave and Majunga on the west coast. The Uganda Rallway.—The through journey 

The island of Reunion has a POPULATION (1902) | occupies about 46 hours, including stoppages 
of 173,300; capital, 8t. Denis, POPULATION | at 42 stations. There are through trains leaving 
(1902), 27,392. H.B.M. ConsuL.—E. G. B. each terminus four days a week. The con- 
Maxse. It lies about 420 miles from Tamatave, | struction of the line is a remarkable monument 
and further to the south-east are the islands of | of engineering s It passes through jungles, 
St. Paul, Amsterdam, and Kerguelen, which also | swamps, deserts, and mountain torrents, and 
are French possessions. zigzags over mountain passes 5,000 to 8,000 

Mauritius, 550 miles east of Madagascar, was | feet high, yet in spite of the serious nature of 
ceded to Great Britain in 1814. PopuLation | these obstacles the first section of 100 miles was 
(1911), 370,393. completed and opened for traffic in a little over 

GOVERNOR.—Major J. R. Chancellor, C.M.G.|® year. In many respects this railway is unique. 

Capital, Por Lovis, with a POPULATION (1911) | Its name is derived from a country into which 
of 50,060. lit does not penetrate a yard, and it was 

There is a regular service twice a month from | ore Projected, not for economical or 
Marseilles by the Messageries Maritimes, a| Military reasons, but in order to suppress the 
monthly service by the Union Castle Line via/ ae no io Veen: ae many miles it rons 
Cape Town and Durban, and a monthly service igh an immense “big game” preserve, 
via Colombo by the British India Line. |s0 that passengers practically pass through a 

Bada Bea Aiea ea trom | Y88t natural zoological garden, and can watch 
the mouth of the Juba, about 400 miles, to the | ee Bag on pees soe neath ie 
mouth of the Umba, and westward to Lake |CoMortable arm chair in a saloon carriage of 


Victoria Nyanza. The whole region is now | ‘te Uganda Express, 


divided into two administrations: the East/ FARES FROM MoMBasA: = £ 8. d 
Africa Protectorate in the cast (AREA, about | To Voi (for Mount Kilimanjaro) .. 118 8 
200,000 square miles; POPULATION, estimated +» Nairobi (Capital) .. +. .. .. 6 2 8 
4,000,000; GOVERNOR—H. C. Belfield, Esq.,! »» Port Florence (Lake Victoria) .. 1019 0 
C.M.G.); and the Uganda Protectorate in the + ” and round the Lake 

west, extending beyond Lake Albert Nyanza (a 10 days’ cruise) .. .. .. 19 0 6 


to the Congo Free States. AREA of Uganda; Vol (103 miles) possesses a stone resting house 
estimated at 117,681 square miles; POPULATION, | and refreshment room for the use of travellers. 
estimated 2,804,109; GOVERNOR—F. J. Jackson, | From Voi an excellent road runs to Mount 
Esq., C.M.G. | Kilimanjaro, 19,000 feet. 

Mombasa, on the island of that name. is’ Nalrol the capital of the Protectorate, 
connected with the mainland by the railway | 327 miles from Mombasa, is 5,550 feet above 
bridge. POPULATION, about 26,000; 350, the sea level, and has an agreeable climate, 
Europeans. It is the terminus of the Uganda , with an average temperature of 68°. “ Archi- 
Railway, has two excellent hotels, and good | tecturally,” it consists principally of corrugated 
shops. The Harbour, Kilindini, is about two! iron buildings, although it has a Town Hall, a 
miles distant. There are no horses or draft} Racecourse, Golf Club, stone-built Hotels, with 
animals in Mombasa, because of the deadly tetse | ‘electric light and all modern comforts, 
fly. Hauling is done by hand, but the labour|and shops where supplies may be obtained. 
is minimised by an extensive system of tram|Here are the headquarters of Messrs. Newton, 
ears, private and public, the former run even: Tarlton) & Co) 
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Mau Summit, beyond Molo, 484 miles, is the , it may almost rank as exploration. Then it is 
highest point of the railway, and a pillar marks | necessary to time the journey to connect with 
the altitude as 8,350 feet. | the steamers on the great lakes and the Nile. 


Port Florence (584 miles) is the terminus of | The service from Lake Nyanza onwards is only 


the land journey, and the train runs alongside |tWice @ month, the steamers usually leaving 
the pier, where a connection is made with the | Kakindu on the 15th and 90th, Butiaba on the 


steamers on the Victoria Nyanza. , 7th and 22nd, and Gondokoro on the 6th and 
/ 21st of the month. The journey (except the 
UGANDA TO KHARTOUM. -|Tailway section) is expensive compared with 
| Egyptian travel, the porters—and several will 

Pert Florence to Gondokore.—The Uganda! have to be taken—alone costing about 15 rupees 
Railway steamer leaves Port Florence for! , month each. Finally, it must be understood 
Entebbe on Sunday morning, in connection | that “there are no specified arrangements for 


with the train leaving Mombasa on Friday. | passing travellers on from point to point by the 
Crossing Lake Victoria Nyanza takes about! Uganda officials.” 


26 hours. Leaving Entebbe on Tuesday morning, | 
Jinja (Ripon Falls) is reached the next afternoon. | 
Passengers can also go direct by steamer to/| 
Jinja from Port Florence, which allows more | .\\; asi 
time for the visit to the Ripon Falls and Owen | eel etiam % be - pl siecrund 
Falls. From Jinja to Kakindu (54 miles), on | *U#¥¢ town, standing high above the Nile. 
Lake Kiog, there is a light railway (Busoga| Klro (1,043 miles) was the principal station 
Railway), and from here a steamer runs to/ Of the territory formerly leased to the Congo 
Masindi Port on the north of the lake in about | Free State, and known as the Lado Enclave. 
four hours. There is a Government Motor; At 876 miles from Khartoum we pass the 
Service from Masindi Port to Masindi. From | 80uthern end of the Bahr-el-Zeraf branch, and 
this point camping out will be necessary as far | bout here we reach the famous Sudd region, 
as Butiaba (35 miles) on Lake Albert Nyanza,| Where for the whole length of the “reach” 
for which three days should be allowed. Porters | Known as the Bahr-el-Jebel, as far as Lake No 
could be hired through agents at Entebbe, and | (615 miles from Cairo), the course of vessels 
these will have to be taken on to Gondokoro, as | ¥8 formerly obstructed by an accumulation of 
none are to be obtained en route, and, besides, | Papyrus grass, tiger grass, trunks of trees, and 
no food is provided on board the lake steamer ; | Other vegetable debris, which formed huge 
all supplies must be taken. At Butiaba, the | floating islands of vegetation. This part of the 
steamer is taken for the 2} days’ voyage across | tiver, now cleared of Sudd, looks like a winding 
the lake to Nimule. At Nimule begins the most | canal cut through banks of papyrus. 
arduous portion of the journey. It is 105 miles| Kodek (469 miles from Khartoum), which, 
by road to the next and final stage, Gondokoro| under the name of Fashoda, came into 
(on the Nile), and as there is no accommodation | prominence in 1898 in connection with the 
a full camping equipment for nine or ten days| ‘‘ Affaire Marchand.” 
must be taken, but cyclists could do the journey: Kaka (390 miles), Here the banks are so 
in about three days, as the road for the most much overgrown with reeds that. landing is 
part is rideable. From Gondokoro the Sudan! almost impossible. The natives (Shilluks) of 
Government steamer leaves for Kosti and|this region gain their livelihood mainly by 
Khartoum about the 6th and 21st of each month, | fishing. ‘They use for the purpose roughly 
and the voyage down the Nile takes 10 to 12) made, long, and narrow canoes lashed with raw 
days. | hide, constructed from the ambach tree, which 
It will be seen that this journey to the Sudan ; grows in profusion on the river banks. Many 
from the East African Coast is only suited to! accidents occur to these craft owing to their 
hardy travellers. Indeed, compared with | being upset by hippopotami, which are very 


ordinary tourist travel on the beaten highways, ' numerous in this part of the Nile. Some of the 


Gondokore (1,081 miles from Khartoum) is 
the most northerly station of the Uganda 
Protectorate, and is the residence of the 
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canoes are of very ingenious construction. The HINTS.—The West Coast has an unenviable 
ambach stems taper from the roots, and the| reputation; the climate is tropical and un- 
natives lash a number of them together so as: healthy; there are few conveniences for 
to form a handy-shaped little canoe, which can | comfortable living, other than such as the 
be easily carried on a man’s head when hunting, | traveller may take with him; hotels do not 
if necessary, like the Welsh coracle. Fexist, except at Cape Coast Castle, Freetown, 

Renk (281 miles). This is a useful centre for; and Sekondi; and the visitor will have te 
big-game shooting, as it is situated on the ‘depend upon private hospitality, camp out, or 
bordem ofa noted game district. :shelter in the native accommodation houses. 


‘The mere tourist can, however, live on board 

Kost! (175 miles from Khartoum). Tt is the | shin. ‘The outfit of the settler, therefore, should 

furthest Point on the Nile reached by the Sudan ‘52D annie one, and comprise everything likely 
Government Railway, and travellers pressed for | : rything 


to be of real use to a traveller or pioneer in a 
time can shorten the journey by one day by 
taking the train here to Khartoum. But the | CCURHY scarcely explored. In the high lands, 


service is at present Bi-weekly only, leaving | 2¥9Y ftom the coast—20 or more miles from the 


| H 
Kosti on Tuesday and Saturday at night, and |°°2 0 the large rivers—a more healthy region is 


| found, where there is less fever, and, for young, 
reaching Khartoum, via Sennar, on the Blue | 
a zs hard: 
Nils tu the atternoon.of next day. | strong, and hardy persons of spare habits, 


comparatively little danger. The life is dull. 


Khartoum (see page 228). | There is little sport; large game is scarce, in 
Cape to Cairo Railway (see page 461). ‘most places practically non-existent near the 
| coast, and the days are so hot that few risk the 

ROUTE 69. | dangers from sunstroke and heat apoplexy 

| which walking entails. Europeans are usually 

WEST AFRICAN PORTS. | conveyed in hammocks (machillas) by bearers. 


|The day’s work begins at 5 a.m., prefaced with 
Prinelpal Steamer Services. |.a cup of coffee; breakfast at 8; lunch at mid- 
British and African and African 8.8. Com-j day. Work ceases at 4 or 6 p.m., and dinner is 


panies (Elder Dempster & Co., Ltd.) :— | taken about 6 p.m. Dark clothes are worn for 
Liverpool to West Africa, every Wednesday | visting after sunset only. 
and Saturday. 
Liverpool to South-West Africa, every ; The British Possessions in West Africa consist 
Thursday four weeks. | of Gambla, Slerra Leone, The Gold Coast (with 
London to West Africa, every Thursday | ashanti), and the Northern Territories, Southern 
three weeks. | Nigeria, and Northern Nigeria, the whole 
Hamburg to West Africa, four times a/ having an AREA of 491,350 square miles, and a 
month. | POPULATION of nearly 21,000,000. 


Hamburg to Lagos, fortnightly. ; , 
Rotterdam to West Africa, four times a’ After leaving the Oanary Islanés, which are 


| Points of call for steamers serving the West 


month | Coast, the journey to Sierra Leone, which is the 
Woermann Line :— j route of the weekly express ships, takes about 
Dover and Boulogne to West Africa, every | aye days. The northernmost British Colony is 
two weeks. H 
Compagnie Belge Maritime du Congo:— =| @ambla, named after the river which runs 
From Antwerp every three wecks. {through the Colony and the Protectorate. 
Fraiseinet & Co. :— | AREA of the Colony about 4,000 square miles ; 
From Marseilles twice a month. ‘of the Protectorate, 70 square miles. 
Messageries Maritimes :— 
From Bordeaux every fortnight. POPULATION, 152,000 (200 Europeans). 


(For specific details, see advertisements ini’ GOVERNOR.—Sir Henry L. Galway, K.C.M.G., 
“+ Bradshaw's” Guides.) _D.8.0. 
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Bathurst (POPULATION, 8,800) is the port and . 
chief town. It is on the Island of St. Mary, seven , 
miles up the river. The principal exports are 
ground nuts, which are commonly known as 
“monkey nuts,” and palm kernels, the value | 
of the former for 1910 reaching the astonishing 
figure of £388,000. ! 

COMMUNICATIONS.—There are no railways; ; 
inland travelling is done by water. ‘ 

Sierra Leone, the oldest British Colony, | 
originally founded to find a home for unemployed | 
freed Negroes. In 1788 about 20 miles of 
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Cape Coast Castle (POPULATION, 11,269). Since 
the opening of the railway into the interior, both 
from Accra and Sekondi, Cape Coast Castle has 
considerably declined in importance. It was 
formerly the end of the military and trade route 
to Kumasi (Coomassie), but by the opening-up 
of the railway from Sekondi the journey, which 
formerly occupied 10 or 12 days, is done in a 
single day. 

Ashanti, the hinterland of the Gold Coast, was 
Placed under British Protection in 1896. 


Kumasi, chief town, has developed of late 


country were purchased. The present AREA of | years, owing partly to the gold mines, and to 
the Colony is 4,000 square miles, and of the | the general progress of the country. The town 
Protectorate, north and east, 27,000 square | contains a European business quarter, many 
miles. | trading establishments, and also native quarters. 


PopuLaTION (Colony), about 75,000; Pro- 
tectorate, about 1,327,000. 

GOVERNOR.—Sir E. M. Merewether, E.C.V.O., | 
C.M.G. i 

Freetown, capital (POPULATION, 34,000), the | 
chief seaport in West Africa, and an Imperial 
coaling station. It has a purely black popu- 
lation, consisting of all grades, from the educated 
professional man to the casual labourer. The } 
chief exports are rubber, palm kernels, palm oil, | 
cocoa-nuts, and gum. 

CoMMUNICATIONS.—A railway runs from Free- 
town to the extreme west border of the State, 
228 miles. There is also a mountain railway 
(6 miles) connecting Freetown with the hill- | 
station, 900 feet above sea level. i 

Qold Coast. European Hotel (Royal). For 
administrative purposes it is divided into three | 
parts: Colony, 24,000 square miles, POPULATION 
858,000; Ashanti, 21,000 square miles, Popu- 
LATION 288,000; Northern Territories, 35,000 
square miles, POPULATION 358,000 (about 1,850 
Europeans). 

GovERNOR.—Sir H. C. Clifford, K.C.M.G. 

Portions of the district have successively 
passed through the hands of the Portuguese, 
Dutch, Swedes, Danes, and Germans. The 
principal ports are :— 

Accra (POPULATION, 19.585), the headquarters | 
of the Government. 

Sekondl (POPULATION, 10,000), the chief port, 
and the headquarters of the cocoa trade and the 
Sekondi-Kumasi Railway. 


It is a large centre of the cocoa trade, the output 
from Ashanti for the year 1910 being equal to 
nearly 2,000 tons, and that of gold upwards 
of £500,000. POPULATION, 18,900. 

RalILWays.—Sekondi to Kumasi, 168 miles ; 
branch to Prestea and Broomasee, 20 miles ; 
Accra to Mangoesi, 40 miles. It is intended 
ultimately to extend this line so as to make a 
connection on to Kumasi. 


Southern Nigeria. This Colony includes the 


|former Protectorate of Lagos, and the Central 


and Eastern Provinces which formed the former 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria. AREA, 
79,880 square miles. POPULATION, about 
7,858,000. The three provinces were united 
under the name of the Colony and Protectorate 
of Southern Nigeria in 1906. 

Lagos, the capital (POPULATION, 53,000), and 
the headquarters of the Government. 

Lagos is the most important town of West 
Africa. It has substantial warehouses and 
other buildings along the Marina, the business 
quarter, which extends for nearly two miles. 
The town is electrically lighted, and the con- 
venfences of life are superior in Lagos to those of 
any other part of West Africa. 

ComMUNICATIONS,— The Southern Nigeria 
Government Line has a through service from 
the port to Minna, the junction’of the Baro- 
Kano Railway, a distance of 467 miles. The 
weekly mail connects with both the outward 
and homeward mail steamers, and provides 
restaurant cara, sleeping cars, lavatories, and 
bath-rooms, and is provided with electric light 
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and fans. From Minna the line extends further , 
north to Zaria, a distance of 622 miles, and to 
Kano, 712 miles further north. When this line 
is completed, the great cities of Northern Nigeria | 
and the Central Soudan, all the way to Lake! 
Chad, will be accessible to travellers through | 
British territory. The principal exports of! 
Southern Nigeria are rubber, palm products, 
cocoa, maize, etc. The trade within eight years 
has been doubled, and for 1911 was valued at | 
upwards of £11,000,000. \ 


Northern Nigeria. AREA, 296,000 square miles. 
POPULATION, 9,300,000. 

GOVERNOR.—Sir Frederick Lugard, G.C.M.G. 
The country is divided into 13 provinces, 
administered by about 130 officers of various | 
ranks, who exercise the authority of the 
Governors through the native chiefs, there being | 
no Legislative Council of any kind whatever. | 
A Treasury is established in each native State, 
regulating the expenditure of the local revenue, 
and to each chief is assigned a fixed payment in 
proportion to the importance and the population 
of the territory. The administrative head- 
quarters are at Zungeru, near the Kaduna River, 
a branch of the Niger. There is a military force 
of three battalions recruited from natives, with 
British officers. The Government administration 
dates from January, 1900, when the Charter of 
the Niger Company was revoked, and its 
administrative powers taken over by the Crown. 

There is no unbroken steamship service to 
Northern Nigeria; the Port of Lagos serves as 
the shipping centre, and for inland stations above 
Baro the traveller journeys by the railway from 
Lagos; and for places on the Niger he ascends 
by a stern-wheel steamer from Forcados. 


Liberia is the only part of the Continent of 
Africa, with the exception of Abyssinia, which 
has retained ite independence. The Republic of | 
Liberia was founded in 1822 as a colony for 
repatriated slaves, and was recognised as an 
independent Republic in 1847. 

PRESIDENT.—D. E. Howard, Esq. 

AREA, 41,000 square miles. POPULATION 
(estimated), 2,000,000. 

There are two Houses of Legislature, the 
Senate having 8 members, and the House of 
Representatives 14 members. 
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Monrovia, chief town, on the St. Paul River. 
The exports are rubber, coffee, cocoa, palm 
products, etc. POPULATION, about 6,000. 

COMMUNIOATIONS.—There are no routes in 
Liberia away from the towns. In the interior, 
travelling is done along jungle paths in wicker 
hammocks. Navigation is practicable on most 
rivers by canoe, but is used very little. There 
are regular services of steamers to Monrovia by 
the Elder Dempster and Woermann Lines. 

The following are the Foreign Possessions in 
West Africa :— 

Spaln.—Rio de Oro, in the north. AREA, 
71,500 square miles. POPULATION, 15,000. 

France.—Senegal, Niger Territory, French 
Guinea, Ivory Coast, Dahomey, French Equa- 


| torial Africa, etc, AREA, 1,510,510 square miles. 


POPULATION, 8,810,000. 

French Equatorial Africa, formerly called 
French Congo, develops a coast line of over 
200 miles between Corosco Bay and the Congo 
estuary, with an immense hinterland. It 
occupies a total AREA of about 513,000 square 
miles, with a POPULATION of about 5 millions, 
The capital is Brazzaville. 

Germany.—Togoland. AREA, 33,660 square 
miles. POPULATION, about 1,000,000. Chief 
town and port, Lome. Railways to the interior 
to Misahéhe and to Achla. Total length in 
operation, about 190 miles. 


Kamerun, formerly The Cameroons, facing 
the Spanish Island of Fernando Po, and reaching 
back to Lake Chad. AREA, 191,000 square 
miles. POPULATION variously estimated from 
1} to 24 millions. Capital, Buéa. Chief Port, 
Duala. One hundred miles of railway open. 
Other lines are projected to run from the coast 
to Lake Chad. 

German South-West Africa extends to the 
Orange River, separating it from Cape Colony. 
This Protectorate reaches inland to British 
Bechuanaland, and comprises the extensive but 
arid districts of Ovampoland, Damaraland 
(Hereroland), Great Namaqualand, and the 
western parts of the Kalahari Desert as far as 


| 20° E., with AREA 322,450 square miles, and 


POPULATION estimated at about 120,000. Capital, 
Windhoek (Windhuk). Walfisch Bay, the only 
natural.harbour, is British, and the port con- 
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structed at Swakopmund is not a success. ! 
1906 a railway was opened from Swakopmund 
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In; Kingsley, “Travels in West Africa,”- 1807 ; 
Lady Lugard, “ A Tropical Dependency,” 1905 ; 


to Windhoek (236 miles), and there is also a line 
from Swakopmund to Isumeb (359 miles). 


Portugal.—Portuguese Guinea, Sao Thomé, | 


and Principe Islands, Angola, and Kabinda. 
AREA, 494,442 square miles. POPULATION, 
5,445,000. 

Belgian Congo (formerly the Congo Free State) 
was founded in 1882 by the late King of the 
Belgians, Leopold II., and in 1908 it was formally 
annexed to Belgium, but this annexation was 
not formally recognised by Great Britain till 
1912. e 

ConsTiTUTION.—The New State is governed 
by a Governor-General appointed by the 
Sovereign, but controlled by a Central Council 
of 14 members, the president of which, as well 
as eight of the members, are appointed by the 
Sovereign. 

H.B.M. ConsuL.—W. J. Lamont, Esq. 


AREA, 802,000 square miles, POPULATION 
estimated at 15,000,000, including about 3,400 
Europeans (324 English). 

‘A railway, 250 miles long, connects Matadi 
below the great falls with Stanley Pool, and 900 
miles of lines are in progress from the Congo at 
Stanleyville, and Nyangwé on the Upper Congo, 
to Lakes Albert Nyanza and Tanganyika. About 
40 steamers ply regularly, both below and above 
the falls, on the main stream and its numerous 
navigable tributaries. 
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Across the Great Sahara,” 1912; G. D. Haziedine, 
“The White Man in Nigeria,” 1904; M. W. 
Hilton-Simpson, “Law and Peoples of the 
Kasai,” 1911; Sir H. H. Johnston, “ Colonisa- 
tion of Africa,” 1899; J. Scott. Keltie, “ The 
Partition of Africa,” 1895; Miss Mary H. 


A. G. Leonard, “The Lower Niger and its 
Tribes,” 1906; P. Leroy-Beaulieu, “ Le Sahara, 
le Soudan et les Chemins de Fer Trans-Sahariens,”” 
| 1904; G. Macdonald, “The Gold Coast: Past 
| and Present,” 1898; A. F. Mockler-Ferryman, 
| “ British Nigeria,” 1902; E. D. Morel, “Affairs 
| of West Africa,” 1902; E. D. Morel, “ Nigeria: 
Its Problems and its People,” 1911; E. D. Morel, 
“ Pioneers in West Africa,” 1912; Capt. C. W. J. 
Orr, “The Making of Northern Nigeria,” 1911 ; 
H. F. Reeve, C.MG., “The Gambia,” 1912; 
Miss Marguerite Roby, “My Adventures in the 
Congo,” 1911; H. Ling Roth, “Great Benin: 
lita Customs, etc.,” 1903; F. Rouget, “I'Expan- 
sion Coloniale au Congo Francais,” 1906; Major 
A. J. N. Tremearne, “ The Niger and the West 
Soudan,” 1911; H. Vischer, “Across the Sahara 
from Tripoli to Bornu,” 1910; Capt. C. B. 
| Wallis, ‘The Advance of our West African 
; Empire,” 1908; Rev. J. H. Weeks, “ Congo 
| Life and Folk Lore,” 1911. 


pe ROUTE 70. 


| ROUND THE WORLD. 


The most interesting Routes for a Tour Around. 
the World are given in the following pages. 
They are capable of innumerable variations, 
according to time or means at the disposal of 
| the intending tourist. Starting, however, with 
| one of the cheapest, it is regularly possible to 
leave London by a great liner, call at Teneriffe 
en route to Cape Town, where a short stop is 
made, then across the South Indian Ocean to 
Hobart, in Tasmania, thence to Auckland or 
other of the New Zealand ports, where a stop 
of two or three weeks is usual before voyaging 
across the Southern Pacific and round Cape 
Horn on the way to Monte Video or Buenos 
| Ayres and Rio de Janeiro. From here the run 
is across the mid-Atlantic to Plymouth and 
London. Most of the ships are of 12,000 tons, 
and are well fitted for passengers, and the 
inclusive fare for the full trip, first class, is but 
about £115, or second saloon £65. Usually, 
however, 8 Round-the-World Tourist desires 
to see much more than is possible by a steamer 
| making the round voyage. Thus, for a fare of 
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£180 the route would include Gibraltar, Egypt, | 
across India, Australia, The Straits Settlements, | 
China, Japan, Canada, and the United States | 
back to an English port. It is much cheaper | 
to buy complete tickets for the full trip than to! 
purchase for each section separately; more- 
over, the best berths in steamers are usually 
allotted to the longer-distance travellers. It 
is also advisable to book through a recognised 
Tourist Ageney—such as Cook's or Dean and | 
Dawson’s—such agencies being usually aware | 
of the advantages to be derived from each of | 
the sectional tickets utilised. | Round-the- | 
World Tickets allow break of journey at all | 
places of interest en route, and are valid for about | 
two years from date of issue. ‘ 


Passengers have the right to break the 
voyage at every port, but must inform the 
Agent of the Company concerned as soon as 
possible as to the day on which they wish to 
re-embark. The Companies concerned are in no 
way responsible, if there should be no accom- 
modation vacant on the steamer by which the 
passengers wish to proceed. 


Care should be taken to see that the tickets 
for travel by the ocean liners clearly show the 
grade of accommodation arranged for, and 
that berths are reserved accordingly. . The 
North Atlantic Section of a round ticket provides 
usually for £20 accommodation, but, should ; 
8 different priced room be desired, the difference | 
is charged or allowed for. In crossing the 
United States the usual charge provides for 
travel by the main or express routes, but much 
of the finest scenery is on other railways whose 
ordinary rates are lower, and thus the Round- 
the-World fare is altered accordingly. 


The residents of Australia or New Zealand, | 
or even those on the Pacific Coast, when making 
their visits to Europe, usually enjoy a 
“Right Round Trip,” finding it usually less 
expensive and more enjoyable than an out-and- 
home journey ; and similar facilities are available 
for those starting from Europe. 


Most people from Europe commence a 
Round-the-World Tour in autumn, when it is 
advisable to start eastwards. In spring or 
summer it is for many reasons advisable to; 


travel westward. The usual time occupied is | 
five or six months, or, if the tour is arranged 
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to include the Far East in addition to Australia 
and a trip across India, eight or nine months. 
Occasionally, “‘ Conducted Tours” are arranged, 
but the facilities of travel are now so complete 
that the services of a travelling courier are scarcely 
necessary. 

In relation to independent travel, Mr. Del Mar, 
in his interesting work “Round the World 
through Japan,” says: “A bachelor travelling 
first class will spend on an average for a period 
of eight or twelve months about two guineas 
per day, including steamers, tickets, and all 
| other travelling expenses, except wines. Two, 
occupying the same room at hotels, could do 
it for three guineas a day.” 


It has to be remembered that the tourist 
should provide for all sorts of weather, and as a 
fairly liberal allowance is made to holders of 
Round-the-World Tickets, especially on the 
steamships, it is better to take too much than 
too little, and the surplus can be shipped back 
home as may be convenient, so as to keep 
within the allowance made by the Trans- 
Continental Railways. When travelling up 
country, luggage not then required should be 
left at the port until the return. Trunks should 
not exceed fourteen inches in height. An air- 
tight case is necessary for the tropics. A frock 
coat and silk hat will be required if the tourist 
carries letters of introduction to high officials. 
White clothing and sun hata may be bought 
en route, but a straw hat, a slouch hat, and two 
or three caps should be taken. Thin flannel 
suits, or dresses of Gossamer cloth for the 
tropics, flannel or soft suits, dress skirts, dress 
clothes, pyjamas, ample supplies of thin under- 
clothing, and linen for three weeks at least ; 
a warm suit, overcoat, and mackintosh, tennis 
shoes for shipboard, brown lace boots for 
walking, umbrella, a rug, soiled clothes bag, 
cabin hold-all, and deck chair are recommended 
to be taken. 

On American railways and Trans-Pacifi® 
steamers, each Round-the-World passenger is 
allowed 350lbs. of free luggage. The excess 
rates for extra weight being 10 dollars per 
1001Ibs. on the railway, and 3 dollars per 1001bs. 
on the steamers. On Trans-Atlantic steamers 
the free allowance is 20 cubic feet. The checking 


‘system used in Canada and the United States 
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relieves passengers from any necessity of looking | 
after their baggage while on the rail journey, ; 
after consigning it to the baggageman and! 
receiving checks in exchange, and passengers | 
should not take with them into coaches or 
sleeping car anything but light hand satchels | 
or suit cases (not exceeding 380 inches long, ; 
17 inches wide, and 9 inches high), which will not ; 
incommode other passengers, but can be 
disposed of readily in the space for which they 
have paid (under the lower berth in sleeping 
car at night, for example). Travelling rugs are 
not required in sleeping cars, as an ample supply | 
of blankets, as well as bed linen, is provided by | 
the Companies. 

All luggage should be insured before leaving | 
home. | 

Westward Tour.—Full details respecting the | 
chief Atlantic Services are given in Route 59, | 
together with a summary of the various routes 
across the American Continent. For Canada, | 
the reader is referred to Route 58. The steamers | | 
of the R.M.S.P. Company, which make the West | 
Indian Tour (described in Route 61), also, 
proceed to New York, thus offering another | 


variation. On the opening of the Panama 
Canal it will be possible to reach the Pacific | 
Ports of San Francisco and Vancouver by a 
through steamer, but in spite of this it is safe to 
prophesy that the great majority of Round-the- | 
World Tourists will continue to travel across 
the American Continent, possibly combining | 
therewith a trip on the Great Lakes. 
Westward Route. 
DAYS. MILES. | 
London—New York .......... 7 .. 3,000) 
New York—San Francisco..... 5 .. 3,300 
San Francisco—Yokohama (via | 
Honolulu)... 17:.. 5,478! 
Yokohama—Shanghai ........ 5 .. 1,202 | 
Shanghai—Hong Kong.. 4... 853) 
Hong Kong—Calcutta (via Co: | 
Jombo)........++4+ 17... 4,373 
Caleutta—Bombay (train) . 14.. 1,400) 
Bombay—Port Said (break of 
journey to Cairo, 157 miles). 9 .. 3,059 
Port Said—Brindisi........... 2}.. 980 
Brindisi—Tondon ............ 2... 1,450 
70 26,045 
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By another round, taking in Australia, the 
approximate time (not allowing for steamship 
connections) and distances are as follows :— 

DAYS. MILES. 


London—New York .......... 7... 8,000 
New York—San Francisco..... 5 .. 3,300 
San Francisco—Honolulu . 6 .. 2,100 
Honolulu—Auckland . 3,830 
Auckland—Sydney 1,280 
Sydney—Melbourne . ale B89 
Melbourne—Colombo . . 16 .. 4,979 
Colombo—Calcutta .. 5 .. 1,260 
Calcutta—Bombay (train) . 14... 1,400 
Bombay—Port Said .. 9 .. 8,059 
Port Said—Mareeilles . » 4.. 1,508 
Marseilles—London (train) .... 1 800 

714 27,099 
Travelling Eastward.—The P. & O. Liners 


convey passengers by the Mediterranean to 
‘Colombo and the Far East, also to the 
Australasian Ports (see Routes 61 and 55). 
|'These steamers also convey those passengers 
‘who desire to cross India to Bombay, resuming 
the steamer journey at Calcutta. 

To the Far East the other optional lines, 
which, however, do not usually enable pas- 
sengers to cross India, are the Shire, Japan 
Mail, N.D.L., and Messageries Maritimes. 

Australasia may be included by the P. & O. 
and Orient Lines, also by N.D.L. steamers via 
Suez, or the Aberdeen, New Zealand Shipping 
Cofnpany, Shaw-Savill, P. and O. Branch Line, 
and White Star Lines via the Cape. 

The Popular Touwr.—Probably nine out of 
ten Round-the-World voyagers travelling for 
pleasure select the tour from London to Egypt, 
Ceylon, India, Burma, Singapore, China, Japav, 
British Columbia, and Canada. If six months 
are taken it will be practicable to allow, say, 
one week for Egypt and the Nile, one week for 
Palestine, three weeks for Ceylon and India, 
one week for Burma, one week for Singapore 


|and possibly Java, two weeks for China (Hong 


Kong, Canton, Shanghai, and Pekin), four 
weeks for Japan, and two weeks for Canada. 
A considerable margin must be allowed in ad- 
dition to these breaks of journey for connection 
with steamers, so the traveller must not count 
on more than 14 or 15 clear weeks for sight- 
seeing out of a six months’ trip. 
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EGYPT, CEYLON, CHINA, AUSTRALIA, 
AMERICA. 


What may be described as the Imperial, 
Colonial Tour—The All Red Route—which ! 
need not occupy more than four months is a} 
Round-the-World Tour which is growing in! Route No. 2.—London, by Japanese Mail 


popularity, and has the merit of cheapness. | steamer, via Suez Canal, Colombo, Singapore, 
The route is by the Cape to Australia, thence to Hong Kong, Manila, Thursday Island, and 


Vancouver by the Canadian-Australian Line | 
Brisbane to Sydney ; Canadian-Australian Line, 


(calling at Auckland, Honolulu, and Fiji), | 


and thence by the C.P.R. to Montreal or 
Quebec, returning to England by the Allan, 
C.P.B., Dominion, or Royal Lines. This is a 
tour which should prove attractive to those 
interested in Imperial politics, as it affords 
opportunities of visiting the three great Groups 
of Colonies of our Colonial Empire—the Union 
of South Africa, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
and the Dominion of Canada, as weil as the 
Dominion of New Zealand. 


Indeed, should Mr. H. G. Wells’ dream of an 
Utopian England be realised, a future generation 
may see a tour of this kind being regarded as an 
essential qualification of a candidate for 
Parliament! 


There is at present (1913) practically no 
Through Route Westward via South America to 
Australia, and those who would see the South 
Pacific and East India Islands should arrange 
for a break of journey at one or other of the 
traffic centres named. 


The following are the best variations of the 
popular tour :— 
EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, CHINA, JAPAN, 
AMERICA. 


Route No. 1.—London, via Suez Canal, Aden, 
Bombay; railway to Jeypore, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, JBenares, Calcutta ; 
steamer to Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong 
to Shanghai; thence to Nagasaki, and via 
Inland Sea of Japan to Hiogo, Yokohama, 


Honolulu, and San Francisco (or from Yoko- | 


hama to Seattle or Vancouver); railway to 
New York ; steamer to England ; rail toLondon, 
or vice versa «£151 Is. 8d. 


If via Vancouver and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, Meals and Sleeping Berths for the journey 
across America are included at an additional 
charge of £6. 

af 


| via Fiji and Honolulu to Vancouver ; continuing 
by Canadian Pacific Railway route to Quebec, 
Montreal, Halifax, or New York; choice of 
; Transatlantic Lines to England (or vice versa), 
1 £156 108. 


Extension from Hong Kong to Japan and 
back, £10 extra. 


Route No. 3.—London, Southampton, North 
German Lloyd steamer by above route to Hong 
Kong and on to Sydney; continuing from. 
Sydney as above (or vice versa)... .. £176 58. 


Extension from Hong Kong to Japan and 
back, £5 extra. 


Route No. 4.—London, Southampton, North 
German Lloyd steamer by above route to Hong 
Kong and Sydney ; local steamer to Wellington, 
N.Z., and New Zealand Shipping Co. or Shaw 
Savill and Albion steamer, via Monte Video or 
Rio de Janeiro and Teneriffe, to London. (Not 
reversible) . £169 158, 


EGYPT, CEYLON, AUSTRALIA, AMERICA. 


Route No. 5.—London, via Suez Canal, Aden, 
Colombo, Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Sydney ; thence by Canadian-Australian 
Company’s steamer via Brisbane, Fiji, and 
Honolulu to Vancouver, continuing by Canadian 
Pacific Railway by either of the routes that 
offer service to Quebec, Montreal, Halifax, 
St. John (N.B.), Boston, or New York ; steamer 
to England; rail to London (or vice versa), 
£143. 

Meals and Sleeping Berths on the rail Journey 
yacross Canada are not included. 
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EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, AUSTRALIA, 
AMERICA. 


Route No. 6.—London, via Suez Canal, Aden, 
and Bombay ; railway to Jeypore, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, and Calcutta; 
steamer to Colombo; thence to Fremantle, 
Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney; thence by 
Canadian-Australian Company's steamer, via 
Brisbane, Fiji, and Honolulu to Vancouver, and 
by Canadian Pacific Railway by either of the 
routes that offer service to Quebec, Montreal, 
Halifax, St. John (N.B.), Boston, or New York ; 
steamer to England; rail to London (or vice 
versa)... . £162 1s. 3d. 


Meals and Sleeping Berths on the rail journey 
across Canada may be included on additional 
payment of £6, 


EGYPT, CEYLON, AUSTRALIA, CHINA, 
JAPAN, Erc. 


Route No. 7.—London, via Suez Canal, 
Colombo, and Melbourne to Sydney; on to 
Manila, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Moji, Kobe, 


Yokohama, Victoria, and Seattle by Japanese 
Mail Steamer; Seattle to Duluth or St. Paul; 
and thence by choice of various routes via lakes 
and rail, or all rail, to Atlantic or Canadian 
hoice of Trans-Atlantic Steamship Lines 
to Liverpool, London, Southampton, or other 
port (or vice versa) .. ..  .. .. £166. 


Route No. 8.—London, via Suez Canal, Aden, 
Colombo, Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, and 
Sydney; steamer via Queensland Ports and 
Torres Straits to Hong Kong; Canadian Pacific 
Company's Mail Steamer to Shanghai, Nagasaki, 
and via the Inland Sea of Japan to Hiogo, 
Yokohama, and Vancouver; rail by various 
routes to Quebec, Montreal, Halifax, St. John 
(N.B.), Boston, or New York (or from Hong 
Kong, via Shanghai and Japan to San Francisco 
or Seattle, thence across the United States to 
New York); steamer to England; «rail to 
London (or vice versa) £170 58. 

If via Vancouver and Canadian Pacific 
Railway, including Meals and Sleeping Berth on 
the journey across America, £6 extra. 
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EGYPT, CEYLON, CHINA, JAPAN, 
' - AMERICA. 


Route No. 9.—From London by steamer of 
the Shire Line, via Port Said, Singapore, Hong 
| Kong to Yokohama, thence to San Francisco ; 
' choice of routes to New York or Boston; thence 
|Trans-Atlantic Line to Liverpool or South- 
| ampton ee ee ee oe ee oe from £110. 


Route No. 10.—From London, via the 
Mediterranean, Suez Canal, Colombo, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and Yokohama by the Japanese 
Royal Mail Steamers; thence by same line 
across Pacific to Seattle; across the American 
Continent by rail, and with option of numerous 
routes from St. Paul (including via Chicago 
and Niagara Falls); or by rail to Duluth and 
|by the Great Lakes to Buffalo, and thence by 
rail to Portland, Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Montreal, or Quebec, and thence 
Atlantic steamer to Liverpool, London, o1 
Southampton (or in the reverse direction). 


Fares: £107 if via New York; £105 if via 
Montreal or Quebec. 


Route No. 11.—London, via Suez Canal, Aden, 
Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
Shanghai; thence per steamer to Nagasaki, 
and via the Inland Sea of Japan to Hiogo, 
Yokohama, Honolulu, and San Francisco (or 
from Yokohama to Seattle); rail by direct 
route to New York; steamer to England ; rail 
to London (or vice versa).. .. .. £181 10s. 


Route No. 12.—From London, via Suez 
Canal, Colombo, Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
| Shanghai; thence by Canadian Pacific Steamer 
to Yokohama and Vancouver; Canadian 
Pacific Railway, by the different routes that 
offer service, at the option of the passenger, to 
Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, St. John (N.B.), 
Boston, or New York; steamer to England; 
rail to London (or vice versa)... .. £131 10s. 


For Meals and Sleeping Berths on the rall 
journey across Canada, an additional charge of 
£6 is made. 
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ROUND THE WORLD IN 37 DAYS. 


If, however, the traveller's aim is merely a 
circumnavigation of the globe, primarily for the 
sake of a holiday and rapid change of scene, 
he can attain his object at-a comparatively 
slight cost of time and money—a couple of 


months and an expenditure of £150 to £200. | 


He will not, of course, “see the world,” but 
only the dozen ports called at by the ocean 
steamer. This Six Weeks World’s Tour is only 


possible by travelling via the Trans-Siberian to | 


Japan and thence to Vancouver (or to San 
Francisco by the Pacific Mail 8.8. Co.), and 
home across Canada and the Atlantic. Indeed, 
if the connection with the C.P.R. Steamers at 
Japan is effected, it is possible to get round the 
globe in 38 days—it has been done in 37 days. 
The traveller can reach Yokohama in 14 days 
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{from London, timing his arrival to catch one of 
| the fast steamers of the C.P.R., which reaches 
; Vancouver after a twelve days’ voyage, and, of 
course, if the homeward mail steamer connects 
‘at New York, London is easily reached from 


| Vancouver in twelve days. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE.—W. S. Caine, “ Round 
the World”; W. Del Mar, “‘ Around the World 
through Japan”; Sir T. BR. Dewar, “A 
; Ramble round the Globe J. Scott Keltie, 
“The Statesman’s Year Book (Annual)”; 
| H. B. Mill, “The International Geography,” 
11907; A. H. Hope Moncrieff, “The World of 
|To-day,” 6 vols, 1911; D. Patrick (Ed.), 
| Chambers’ Gazetteer of the World,”® 1906 ; 
Duchess of Sutherland, “How I spent my 
| Twentieth Year,” 1889. 

! 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


SPAS AND PRINCIPAL HEALTH RESORTS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ENGLISH SPAS, | SCOTCH SPAS, 
pages 484 to 489. pages 489 and 490. 


WELSH SPAS, pages 490 and 491. 
“ROUND THE COAST:” 


BEING DESCRIPTIVE AND CLIMATIC NOTES ON THE PRINCIPAL HEALTH RESORTS. 


PAGES 
North-East Coast ... -_ oe nae bss oe +» 491 and 492 
East Coast nse os a aes see 492 to 495 
South Coast (including Channel Islands. and Isle of Wight) tae 495 to 603 
South-West Coast tee eee ae ote te ie --- 603 to 610 
North-West Coast and Isle of Man ae eon 610 to 613 
North Wales... oa an ae oe ee as «-- 613 to 616 


INLAND RESORTS: 
ARRANGED IN ALPHABETICAL ORDER, IRRESPECTIVE OF GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, 
pages 517 to 522. 


ENGLISH SPAS. | Wooded hills, forming a picturesque amphi- 
| theatre, surround it on all sides, and its position 
BATH (Somersetshire). | affords possibilities of variations of temperature 


Batu is conveniently served by the following | and climate which appeal to the requirements o1 
railways :—Great Western, Somerset and Dorset, | permanent residents as well as health seekers. 
and Midland. The hills attain to elevations of 600 to 800 feet, 

From London by G. W. Riy. (Paddington | and ward off N.E. winds. The town presents many 
Station), 107 miles, in 1 hour 50 minutes. Fares : | features of interest and antiquity, chief among 
17/10a, 8/llc. POPULATION, 69,183. these being the baths, portions of which can be 

Bata is situated on both sides of the River | seen as they existed in Roman times, when Bath 
Avon, and is distant about 12 miles from Bristol. | was known as Aquae Solis ; the Abbey (diocesan 


4 Signifies First Class; ¢ Third Class. 
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church of the Bishopric of Bath and Wells) ; the 
Circus, a fine collection of 18th century residential | 
houses ; the famous Pump Room, the Theatre, | 
and the houses formerly tenanted by Wolfe, Clive, } 
Pitt, Nelson, Gainsborough, Garrick, and many | 
other celebrities. | 

‘WATERS.-—An interesting legend ascribes their. 
discovery to a mythical King Bladud, about 
800 B.c.; but a practical point is that they are | 
thermal, from 104° to 120° F.; in this respect | 
they are unique in Britain, as no waters in these | 
isles exceed 82° F. There are three springs, 
known as Hot Spring, King’s Bath, and Cross, 
Bath (mentioned by Pepys). Besides nitrogen | 
and carbonic acid, they contain helium, argon, 
and other rare elements; there are also sulphates 
of sodium, magnesium, potassium, etc. 

InpIcaTIONs.—Bath is frequented for a variety | 
of diseases, which the complete nature of the} 
bathing establishments enables the place to treat. 
There are four establishments, with all kinds of 
baths, Nauheim treatment, Aix massage, etc. 
Gout, chronic rheumatism, arthritis, sciatica, 
digestive and nervous troubles, anemia, etc., are | 
all treated here. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Excellent orchestra in Kursaal 
daily ; great variety of walks and drives; fine 
parks and pleasure grounds; Royal Victoria 
Park, Sydney Gardens—fioral fétes here and 
military band daily in Summer; Roman Prom- | 
enade, with covered terraces for wet days; 
Assembly Rooms, boating, hunting, golf, tennis, 
archery. 

HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 

PuLrengy — Luxuriously furnished, high- 
class clientéle. 

CHRISTOPHER—Oldest family hotel in the city. | 

Paatr’s PrivaTE—5, South Parade, 3 min- | 
utes from Pump Room. 

Boarpine Hovsz—52, Pulteney Street, near | 
Baths and Park. i 

SourHBOvRNE—South Parade, open aspect, | 
good view. | 


BUXTON (Derbyshire). 

By Midland and London and North Western | 
Railways, 

From London by Midland Rly. (St. Pancras), | 

166 miles, in 8 hours 25 minutes. Fares: 21/88, 

18/70, Also by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
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179 miles via Burton and Ashbourne, in 4 hours 
35 minutes; or 197 via Stockport, in 4 hours 
25 minutes, POPULATION, 12,300. 


Buxton is situated in the centre of the Peak 
district, the area of which is equal to about 
one-fourth of the county of Derby. The Peak 
is the southern extremity of the range of hills 
which, starting from the Cheviots in Scotland, 
intersects the north of England. It stretches 
away southwards through Dovedale to the banks 
of the Trent; while to the north, 10 miles from 
Buxton, rises Kinder Scout, 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, The scenery is bold and well outlined, 
while the rivers wend their way among delight- 
fully-wooded hills. Buxton is a good centre for 
daily excursions, being within easy reach of 
Chatsworth, Haddon Hall, ete. 


WATERS.—These are of a uniform temperature 
of 82° F., and are of a highly curative character. 
They are obtained at the Pump Room (St. Ann’s 
Well), and are beautifully bright, soft, and clear. 
When seen in a mass their colour is light blue. 
Chief constituents : chloride of sodium, carbonate 
of lime, carbonate of magnesia, large quantities 
of free nitrogen, and traces of several rare 
elements. 

InpIcaTIONS.—Gout, rheumatism, sciatica, 
lumbago; also affections of the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and nerves. Buxton is also a favourite 


| resort for the air-cure, having an altitude of 


1,000 feet. It is the highest town in England. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Pavilion, with good orchestral 
and other concerts; theatre, tennis, bowls, golf 


| links (18 holes), opera house, fishing, grouse 


shooting. Buxton Tennis Tournament is a great 
attraction in August. 
HOTELS.—CRESCENT ; forms wing of crescent 
covered way to Baths. 
Old Hall; St. Ann’s Palace; George, ete. 


CHELTENHAM (Gloucestershire). 


By Great Western, Midland, Midland and 
South Western Junction Railways. 

From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
101} miles in 2 hours 47 minutes. Fares: 19/-a, 
9/6c, Also by L. & 8. W. Rly. (Waterloo), 135 
miles, via Andover, in 3 hours 20 minutes. 
POPULATION, 53,400. 
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CHELTENHAM is not only a Spa, but also a 
fashionable place of residence and educational 
centre. It is a favourite place of retirement for 
members of the Civil and Military Services, and its 
well-laid-out streets and luxuriant gardens invitea 
long sojourn. It is situated on a plateau near the 
Cotswold Hills, and has a general 8.W. aspect in 
the direction of the Severn Valley. This plateau 
varies from 400 to 900 feet. It is protected by 
adjacent hills from east winds, and also partly 
from the north. The average temperature in 
the winter months is 41°F.  Pittville and 
Lansdown are charming residential suburbs. 
There is a fine pavilion, with pump room, and 
large grounds which have long been in existence. 
At the new Central Spa the waters of the Mont- 
pellier, Pitman and Chadnor Villa Wells may 
be taken. The large town hall, costing about 
£50,000, contains fine reception rooms, etc. 


WATERS.-—The waters are of several kinds, and 
depend for their effect upon their alkalinity and 
the sulphates of soda and magnesia which they 
contain. 


INDICATIONS.—Dyspepsia and plethoric con- 
ditions, intestinal catarrh, anemia, circulatory 
troubles, mucous membrane affections, lung 
disease, asthma. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Tennis ; golf; orchestra twice 
a day in the Montpelier Gardens; hunting; balls; 
tournaments; county cricket; good theatre and 
operas; interesting excursions to the Cotswolds. 

HOTEL.—QuEEN’8—The leading hotel in the 
town (see advt.). 


DROITWICH (Worcestershire). 
(See also page x.) 

By Great Western, Midland, and London and 
North Western Railways. From London by 
G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 118 miles, in 2 hours 
86 minutes. Fares: 19/-a, 9/6c. Also by L. & 
N. W. Rly. (Euston), 133 miles, via Birmingham, 
in 2 hours 54 minutes. PoPULATION, 4,146. 


Droltwicu is 64 miles from Worcester (20 miles | 


8. W. of Birmingham), in the midst of picturesque 
undulating wooded country. Many of the streets 
present a quaint appearance, owing to thenumber 
of old half-timbered houses; indeed some of the 
oldest houses in England are in the neighbour- 
hood. Roman remains have been found in the 
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have been known for centuries. The climate is 
dry and fairly bracing, with a small rainfall, and 
comparative absence of fog. 

Waters.—A salurated solution of common 
salt with sulphate of sodium and calcium. The 
Droitwich cure may be said to be unique, as the 
waters are reckoned the most powerful saline in 
the world. The brine is said to be 10 to 12 times. 
as strong a8 that of the ocean. There are three 
swimming baths, one of which is reserved for 
ladies, besides baths of various dezcriptions upon 
the most approved modern system. Aix Douche 
and Nauheim treatment are practised. 


INDICATIONS.—Rheumatism, gout, sciatica, 
lumbago, neuralgia, neuritis, paralysis, nervous 
and certain forms of cardiac affections. A course 
of these baths is regarded as an excellent mode 
of training before athletic contests. 

AMUSEMENTS.—-Well catered for. Bands or 
other music in the park; the hotels; and the 
Salters Hall; golf (9 holes); tennis; croquet; 
hunting (the Worcestershire hounds); attractive 
drives in the surrounding country, including the 
beautiful vicinity of the Severn. Roads excellent 
for motoring and cycling. 

HorTel.—Worcestershire Brine Baths Hotel. 
Open all the year. (See advt.) 


HARROGATE (Yorks.) 
Is on the North Eastern Railway, but through 
communications are maintained by all the 
northern companies. 


From London, G. N. Bly. (King’s Cross), as far 
as Leeds, then N. E. Bly., 203 miles, in 4 hours, 
Fares: 28/38, 16/6c, Also by Midland Rly. (St. 
Pancras), 213 miles, in 4 hours 36 minutes, and 
by Great Central Bly., 220 miles, in 4 hours 47 
minutes. POPULATION, 33,700. 


HagkkR0GArE is situated on a moorland plateau, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. It is a highly- 
developed spa, and is perhaps more complete in 
its equipment and more closely allied to the great 
spas of the continent than any other watering 
Place in the British Isles, It is divided into two 
parts : High Harrogate (450 feet), which is open 
and very bracing, while Low Harrogate (300 feet) 
is naturally well protected. On one side of the 
town is a large open common, known as The 


neighbourhood, and the virtue of its ‘Salt Wells’ ! Stray, some 200 acres in extent; this is a most 
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important factor in the genezal health of the 
town, making Harrogate air decidedly in- 
vigorating. It is a handsome well-kept town, 
with numerous asphalted and gravel walks. 

‘The public buildings are all very handsome. 
The new baths cost £120,000, and are unriwlled 
in Europe. Every kind of balneological treat- 
ment is supplied. The Kursaal cost £40,000, and 
can seat 2,000 people. 

‘WATERS.—There are as many as 80 springs, 
chiefly cold muriated waters, containing sulphur- 
etted hydrogen and sulphide of sodium, also 
magnesium, calcium, and sodium chlorides. 

INDICATIONS.—Anemia, sciatica, obesity, skin 


diseases, dyspepsia and gastric catarrh, cironic | 


uterine complaints, functional disord:rs of the 
liver, gouty and rheumatic tendencies. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Delightful walks, excursions 
to the valleys of the Nidd, Wharfe, and Ure; 
Bolton Abbey, Fountains Abbey, Ripon; opera 
house and theatre, with first-rate concerts and 
plays; municipal orchestra thrice a day ; tennis, 
hunting, golf. 

HOTELS.—See “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


LEAMINGTON (Warwickshire). 


By Great Western and London and North 
Western Railways. 


From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), { 


87 miles, in 1 hour 32 minutes. Another route: 
from Euston (L. & N. W. Rly.), 92 miles, in 
2 houre 7 minutes. Fares: 14/6a, 7/3}c. 
POPULATION, 26,717, 


LEAMINGTON, or Royal Leamington Spa, is a | 


town which offers many attractions, both to 
residents and tourists. It possesses 50 acres of 
parks and pleasure grounds, and the visitor can 
walk nearly a mile without quitting open green 


spaces. In the vicinity are Warwick, Guy’s Cliffe, | 


with its mansion overlooking the Avon; Kenil- 
worth, and Stratford-on-Avon. The temperature 
is said to be more equable than many inland towns. 
Leamington is a good educational centre. 


Waters.—Four springs—the Old Well, 
described by Camden, is still in existence. The 
waters are saline, sulphurous, and chalybeate in 
character, unlimited in supply, and the Corpora- 
tion furnish two free public drinking places. 
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F INDICATIONS.—Chronic gout and rheumatic 
‘gout, articular and muscular rheumatism, 
jlumbago, sciatica, scrofula, anemia, tropical 
disorders of liver, 


AMUSEMENTS.—Great hunting centre. War- 
wickshire and N. Warwickshire packs are here, 
while the Atherstone, Pytchley, Bicester, and 
Heythrop are easily accessible. Three golf 
clubs, also two at Kenilworth; polo, archery, 
tennis, cricket, otter hunting, coursing; illu- 
minated concerts; Guards’ and other military 
| bands. 

HOTELS.—Regent; Manor House; Clarendon; 
Crown. Sec “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


MALVERN (Worcestershire'. 
By Great Western and Midland Railways. 
From London by G. W. Rly., 121} miles (via 
Oxford and Worcester), in 2 hours 35 minutes, 
Fares: 20/6a, 10/2c. POPULATION, 16,514. 
Stations also at Malvern Link (G. W. R.) and 
Malvern Wells (G. W. R., Mid®). 


MALVERN is sometimes called Great Malvern, 
though this is an epithet relating to only one of 
thesix Malverns, known severally as Great, North, 
West, and South Malvern, Malvern Link, Malvern 
Wells; there is also The Wyche, between the 
Wells and Great Malvern, The latter, most 
important of the seven, lies at the foot of the 
Worcestershire Beacon, which is 1,397 feet 
above sea-level and the loftiest summit of this 
range. South Malvern faces more towards 
! Herefordshire. To reach the chief streets of 
Malvern there is a long climb from the station, 
passing commodious hotels and boarding-houses 
on the way; but the ascent reveals one of the 
chief glories of Malvern, which is the extensive 
and pleasing panorama to be observed from so 
many points of vantage. In any direction there 
is a very fair prospect of cultivated fields varying 
with lofty hills. The North Hill behind the town 
is bleak and rugged, but none the less pleasing. 
Malvern is noted for the very great purity of its 
water, which is bottled and sold, or used for 
| mineral waters, The Droitwich brine treatment 
| can be taken at Malvern. 

INDICATIONS.—Malvern decidedly possesses 
“‘ therapeutics ” of its own, attributed mainly to 
its low rainfall, keen air, and absence of currents 
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of air from side valleys—the Malvern hills being 
coinposed of one chain. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Excursions and drives to 
Worcester, Tewkesbury, Evesham, to the Severn, 
and even to the Wye; assembly rooms 
(theatre), good band in public gardens, open-air 
concerts, golf club (The Worcestershire), 18 holes 
and 9 holes; hunting (3 packs), tennis. Manor 
Park recreation grounds (10 acres). 

HOTELS (see also advt. pages):— 

IMPERIAL—Facing south and west, with 
extensive grounds. 


ABBEY—In best position in the upper part 
of Malvern. 


FoLEy ARMS—Commanding the finest views. 


MATLOCK BATH (Derbyshire). 


From St. Pancras, in 8 hours 20 minutes, 
145 miles. Fares: 19/8a, 12/-c. POPULATION, 
8,548 (Matlock aad Matlock Bath). 

One of the most sheltered towns in England— 
an excellent summer and winter station. Altitude 
ranging from 300 to 1,300 feet. The mineral 
water contains 23 grains salts per gallon, chiefly 
calcium and magnesium carbonate and sulphate 
with sodium chloride and free carbonic acid gas. 
There are large swimming baths, and excellent 
modern douche and hydropathic appliances. 

Thermal Spring, 68° F. 


MATLOCK Batu is dependent for its popularity 
mainly on its springs, which contain carbonate of 
calcium and sulphate of magnesium, and for the 
beauty of its situation, recalling, as it doesin many 
reapects, the most charming features of some of 
the lower Swiss Alpine stations. It lies in the 
sheltered bend of a deep gorge, through which 
flows the River Derwent. The numerous lofty 
‘Tors and abrupt escarpments of limestone rock 
serve to enclose one of the most lovely reaches 
of river, wood, and dale scenery in England. 

CLIMATR.—Invigorating, dry, and bracing. 
The town is built on a hill slope, which attains 
a height of 1,300 feet above sea level, and some 
900 feet above the river bed. Average rainfall, 


822lin.; mean temperature—summer, 62°; 
winter, 45°. Average, 53°25° (at 9 a.m.) in the 
shade. Drinking water, soft and pure. 
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INDICATIONS.—Rheumatism, gout, rheumatoid 
arthritis, catarrhs, bronchial gastric or enteric, 
nervous disorders and hysteria, anemia, chlorosis 
and cardiac asthma, chronic diseases of the liver 
and kidneys, and digestive and bilious disorders. 


AffvsEMENTS.—Golf course (1,000 feet abovo 
sea level), trout and grayling fishing. An 
excellent centre for excursions, frequent trains 
and coaches running to many interesting places, 


such as Haddon Hall, Chatsworth, Dovedale, 
etc. 


HOTELS AND Hypros.—Royal; New Bath; 


Smediey’s and Matlock House Hydros. See 
“ Bradshaw's Guide.” 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS (Kent). 


From London by South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway (any of six stations), via Chislehurst, 
35 miles, in 54 minutes. Fares: 5/10a, 3/8b, 
2/84c. Also by London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway (three stations), in 1 hour 
5 minutes. POPULATION, 38,000. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLE is situated in the beautiful 
weald of Kent, near to the Suasex border, and 
the scenery around embraces the best natural 
features of both counties, It is hilly and well 
wooded, The town is conveniently near to 
London, and is also about half-way between the 
Metropolis and many favourite seaside resorts 
on theS, and 8.E. coasts. The air is exceptionally 
pure, as Tunbridge Wells boasts of a large 
common, 249 acres in extent, round which many 
of the houses and hotels are built. Fogs are 
rare; the height of the town varies from 300 to 
400 fect. The Pantiles, leading to the pump 
room, are @ curious kind of arcade with shops 
on either side—presenting quite an old-world 
appearance. The Waters have been known since 
James I,’ time, 


WatERSs,—Powerful chalybeate springs, con- 
taining, besides ferrous carbonate (4508) and a 
good deal of free nitrogen, chloride of sodium 
and sulphate of magnesia, Temperature, 57° F, 


Inproations.—Anemia, chlorosis, neuras- 
thenia, and the usual maladies treated at Iron 
springs. 
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AMUSEMENTS.—Steeplechases, coursing, golf, 
hunting (W. Kent hounds, etc.), good cycling, 
opera house; excursions to Eridge and Hever | 
Castles ; good music. 

Hors 18 (see also advt. pages) :— H 


Mount Ernraim— Facing south. Large 
garage. 
Kags Court—Luxuriously furnished. Lift. 


WOODHALL SPA (Lincolnshire). 

Great Northern Railway. 

From London by @. N. Rly. (King’s Cross), 
124} miles, in 3 hours. Fares: 17/7a, 10/3}c. 
POPULATION, 1,484. 

WOODHALL Spa is situated about midway 
between Boston and Lincoln, and though the 
district partakes of the flatness usually charac- 
teristic of Lincolnshire scenery—excepting 
Lincoln itself and Louth—it is exceedingly well 
wooded with Scotch firs, The town itself is 
beautifully situated among pine woods, and 
enjoys a climate which is cool even in the height 
of summer. The trees also form a great protec- 
tion from wind. Woodhall Spa is situated 
between the Wolds and Fen country, and the 
neighbouring moorland renders the air tonic and 
bracing, suitable to those who cannot stand sea 
air. Gravel soil; sanitation excellent. | 

WATERS.—These contain various chlorides ; 
(sodium, calcium, magnesium) and some amount 
of free iodine, as well as bromides and iron. They | 
are the most powerful of the bromo-iodine 
waters. 

InpIcaTIons.—Chiefly rheumatoid arthritis, 
also gout, muscular rheumatism, sciatica, 
neurasthenia, cczema, women’s diseases. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Interesting excursions to 
Somersby (Tennyson’s birthplace), Blankney, 
Tattershall Castle, Kirkstead ; good golf close | 
to pump room, tennis, croquet, coarse fishing, 
hunting. 

HOoTELs.—EacLe Lopex—First-class residen- 
tial, excellent cuisine; Victoria. 


THE SPAS OF SCOTLAND. j 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN (Stirling). 
Caledonian Railway. é 
From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 

420 miles, in 9 hours, Fares: 60/4a, 34/-c. 
Another route by G. N. Bly. (King’s Cross), 
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434 miles, in 10 hours 50 minutes; and Midland 
Rly. (St. Pancras), 445 miles, in 10 hours. 
POPULATION, 3,300, 


BRIDGE OF ALLAN Is built along the banks of 
the River Allan, at the foot of hills which protect 
it from keen north winds, and soften the climate. 
The hills are high and well-wooded ; the place 
not isolated like many spas, but is in touch with 
important towns. Stirling is 3 miles by rail or 
tram; Glasgow and Edinburgh 40 minutes by 
train. The temperature is said to be as mild as 
that of Ilfracombe. 


Waters.—Several springs, known as red, 
white, black, and lowest, all rise in a copper 
mine. They contain iron, manganese, and lime, 
and a great preponderance of bromide (magnesia). 


INDICATIONS.—Dyspepsia, chronic constipa- 
tion, liver complaints, uric acid diathesis, and 
nerve troubles, The place is eminently sulted to 
those who need rest and to convalescents, 


AMUSEMENTS.—Beautiful sylvan and moorland 
walks; excursions to most romantic parts of the 
Highlands; good fishing, tennis; fine golf course; 
bowls. 


Horet.—Philp’s Royal. 


MOFFAT (Co. Dumfries). 


Caledonian Railway (via Beattock). 


From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
341 miles, in 7 hours 6 minutes. Fares: 47/6a, 
27/8c, POPULATION, 2,700. 


MorFaT has an extremely pleasant situation, 
350 feet above sea-level, among some of the 
finest mountain scenery in Scotland. It is the 
capital of Upper Annandale, and is only 30 miles 
from the English border. It has a good southern 
exposure, and is half encircled by a fine range of 
mountains, which protect it from cold northerly 
and easterly winds. It extends round the slopes 
of the wooded Gallows Hill, from which, on a 
clear day, the distant Cumberland Mountains 
may be descried. The loftier mountains near 
are the Hartfell group and Queensberry range, 
reaching to 2,700 feet. The atmosphere is very 
pure, and the climate bracing. 
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WATERS.—Sulphurous (as hydrogen sulphide), 
with saline and other constituents; constant 
temperature 49° F., clear and sparkling. There 
is also a spring known as Hartfell Spa (4 miles 
distant), chalybeate. 


InDICATIONS.—Diuretic ; useful in skin affec- 
tions, eczema, acne, liver and kidney troubles, 
chronic bronchitis. Hartfell Spa for anemia 
and delicate women, 


AMUSEMENTS.—Fine mountain excursions, 
romantic glens, Upper Annandale, Eskdale. Good 
trout fishing (free), croquet, tennis, bowling, golf. 


HOTEL.—Annandale Arms Family Hotel. 


STRATHPEFFER (Ross-shire). 
Highland Railway (via Perth and Dingwall). 


From London by G. N. Rly. (King’s Cross), 
582 miles, in 14 hours 40 minutes ; by L. & N. W. 
(Euston), 591 miles, in 14 hours 40 minutes; by 
Midland, 598 miles, in 15 hours 25 minutes. 
Fares : 88/4a, 42/10}c. PopuLation, 400. 


STRATHPEFFER fs situated in the fertile valley 
of Peffery, one of the most sheltered in the 
county, close up to the base of Ben Wyvis. This 
position prevents it from being too cold, as the 
mountains break the force of the east winds. 
and its proximity to the sea minimises both 
extremes of climate. Rain is warded off in a 
great measure by mountains to the west. 
Strathpeffer is known as the Mountain Spa, and 
there is beautiful mountain scenery all round. 
It is 4} miles west of Dingwall. 


Waters.—Iron and sulphur; six springs in 
all. Large amount of sulph. hydrogen, as 
well as carbonic acid, which renders them 
digestible. Not thermal, but artificially warmed. 
Sulphur baths are giver also peat (or mud) 
baths; the latter, which is ferruginous, is 
obtained from the slopes of Ben Wyvis. 


INDICATIONS.—Tropical ailments, after-effects 
of enteric fever, gout and allied complaints, skin 
diseases. The iron spring is tonic, 


AMUSEMENTS.—Good golf, bowling, excellent 
music, mountain excursions. 


Horets.—Ben Wyvis; Spa; Highland. 
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i WELSH SPAS. 
| LLANDRINDOD WELLS (Radnorshire). 


; London and North Western Rallway (via 
| Craven Arms). 


| From London by L, & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
| 214 miles, in 5 hours 15 minutes. Fares: 80/-a, 
15/-c. POPULATION, 2,779. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS has now risen to be one 
of the most important British spas, by reason of 
its numerous and varied efficacious springs, its 
attractive, clean appearance, and the thorough- 
ness of its treatment. Though the most sparsely 
} populated county in Wales, Radnorshire contains 
| three efficacious spas, contiguous to each other, 
but with varied attributes. The altitude of 
Llandrindod is over 700 feet, sheltered by hills on 
north and east, but open to the ozone of the sea 
on the other quarters of the compass, The 
surrounding scenery is beautiful, and typically 
(Welsh. Air invigorating; sanitation and other 
| arrangements on most modern principles. 

WatTERs.—Three kinds, muriated, sulphur, and 
chalybeate, used fordrinkingand bathing. Lithia 
| Springs said to be the finest in Europe. 

Inpications.—Sulphur for mucous troubles, 
gastritis, scrofula. Other springs treat cirrhosis 
of liver, dyspepsia, diabetes, 

AMUSEMENTS.—Two golf courses, tennis, 
| croquet, bowls, fishing in the Ithon and Wye, 
otter hounds, charming walks, of interest to 
geologists and botanists. 

HOTELS.—Pump House; Rock Park; Wells; 
Montpellier; Springs. See “ Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide.” 


LLANGAMMARCH WELLS (Brecon). 


i London and North Western Railway (via 
| Craven Arms). 

| From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
| 227 miles, in 5 hours 50 minutes. Fares: 31/3a, 

15/7c, POPULATION, 1,000. 

| LLANGAMMARCH is a village situated in Central 
| Wales at the confluence of the rivers Gammarch 
‘and Irvon, 15 miles N.E. of Llandovery, 600 feet 
| ®bove sea, The climate is bracing, and during 
the last few/years, by reason of its unique waters, 
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it has attracted a good deal of attention in, 
medical circles. It is quiet and restful. Behind | 
the Pump House Hotel are the beautiful Eppynt | 
Hills, which rise to 1,600 feet, surrounded by | 
invigorating moorland, to which there are easy | 
approaches for pedestrians. There is an orna-: 
mental lake within the hotel grounds, also 
an abundant supply of pure spring water. | 
Liangammarch faces N.W., is well protected | 
from the cast by a high range of hills, while 
little else but mountainous country separates it 
from the sea, 


WATERS.—Murlated waters, containing chlo- 
rides of barium, magnesium, and calcium. 

INDICATIONS. — Certain forms of cardiac | 
affections, dyspepsia, chronic gout, and rheu- | 
matism. 

AMUSEMENTS.—All that could be required for 
@ country holiday: splendid salmon and trout 
fishing, boating, golf, tennis, shooting over 
several thousand acres (blackcock, grouse, etc.). 


HOTEL.—Lake Hotel (see advt.). 


LLANWRTYD WELLS (Wales)—Brecon. 

By London and North Western Railway, 

From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
231 miles, in 5 hours 56 minutes. 
16/10}c. PoPULATION, 753, 


LLANWRTYD WELLS is a small picturesque 
village in Central Wales, amidst romantic moun- 
tain scenery. It is at an elevation of 800 feet | 
above sea-level, and yet well sheltered by still! 
higher points from North and East winds. The 
air is very bracing. As a Spa, it possesses a| 
rich sulphur spring, containing 15°20 c.c. of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas per gallon artificially | 
heated without loss in mineralisation, and | 
conveyed to the pump room through ebonite | 
pipes, It contains also chlorides (not strong! 
enough to impair digestion), bromide, and iodide | 
of calcium, the latter having tonic and anti- | 
scrofulous properties, 

InprcaTIons.—Asthma, skin diseases, dys- 
pepsia, calculi, insomnia, liver and kidney | 
disorders, rheumatism. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Good golf (18 heles), fishing 
and shooting, tennis, hill excursions. 


| 
Fares: 31/11a, | 
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ROUND THE COAST. 
(North-East Coast.) 


WHITBY (Yorkshire). 

By North Eastern, Great Northern, 
Midland Railways. 

From London by @. N. Rly. (King’s Cross), 
244 miles, in 5 hours 36 minutes. Fares: 34/6a, 
20/4c. Also by Midland Rly. (St. Pancras), in 
6 hours 35 minutes. POPULATION, 11,800. 

Wuirsy is an ancient town at the north-east 
angle of Yorkshire, where the romantic River 
Esk pours into the German Ocean. Enclosed 
between precipitous cliffs, the old town is 
scarcely to be seen until nearly approached, 
though its location is well pointed out by the 
ruins of its once stately abbey. Inland, the 
scenery is diversified by moors alternating with 
wooded valleys, in which are buried many 
old-world hamlets which are full of interest. 
Whitby in the old days of sailing ships was an 
{important port; its development as a health 
| resort began with the acquirement of the West 
Cliff in the early fifties. The climate is said 
to be very beneficial in throat complaints and 
neurasthenia, Spring and autumn are delightful, 
and the air is distinctly bracing. 

AMUSEMENTS include bathing (firm sandy 
| beach), boating, river and sea fishing, tennis, 
cricket, and golf. There are also many interesting 
excursions, and artists find endless material in 
the old town, the sea, and the sunsets. 

Horr:.s.—Metropole ; Crown; Royal. 
“* Bradshaw’s Railway Guide.” 


SCARBOROUGH (Yorkshire). 

By North Eastern, Great Northern, London 
and North Western, Midland, Great Central, 
and Inceshire and Yorkshire Railways. 

From London by G. N. Rly., 230 miles, in 
4 hours 48 minutes; also from St. Pancras, 
246% miles, in 5 hours 40 minutes; and from 
Marylebone, 2534 miles, in 6 hours 13 minutes. 
| Fares: 82/7a, 19/14c. POPULATION, 37,200, 

ScaARBOROUGH has been an aristocratic resort for 
| more than a century, and was even 80 in Defoe’s 
;days. It is rich also in scenery, its surroundings 


and 


See 


Horg1s.—Dolcoed. 


are romantic, and Old Scarborough contains 
| quaint little streets and stairways similar to 
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Whitby, up which lovers of the antique must toil. 
The centre oflife is the Spa, containing two springs, 
a laxative and a tonic, with well-fitted pump 
troom. The Spa buildings are very handsome, 
containing theatre, picture gallery, promenade, | 
etc., with excellent orchestra. The Esplanade | 


is a fine broad roadway along the top of the cliffs, ! 


Scarborough is divided into two fine bays, 
separated by the majestic Castle Hill; the cliffs 
overlooking the South Bay are impressive in 
grandeur, terminating in the promontory of 
Scarborough Castle, which juts out for half a 
mile into the sea. 
is sunny, even in winter, and free from fogs; 
while in summer there is nearly always & cool 
breeze from the sea. 
AMUSEMENTS.—Excellent sands, good bathing ; 
aquarium, 2 theatres, hippodrome, Olympia, etc. 
First-rate golf at Ganton (18 holes), as well as a 
ladies’ course (18 holes) ; town golf club, tennis, 
croquet, and cricket festival. 
HOTELS (see advt. pages) :— 
PRINCE oF WALES —The leading Family 
Hotel. 
PAVILION HoTRL—Close to Station and Park. 


FILEY (Yorkshire). 


Ry North Eastern and Great Northern Rail-! 


ways. 
From London by @. N. Rly. (King’s Cross), 
231 miles, in 5 hours 23 minutes. Fares: 31/1la, 
19/2c, POPULATION, 3,228. 
FILEY is quite a modern watering place, 
standing on the cliffs of the beautiful bay of 
Filey, about eight miles from Scarborough. It 


is well known as a quiet resort for those needing ; i 


rest and recuperation, and there is most excellent 
bathing on the firm sands, which extend for 
several miles, Filey Brigg is a line of rocks 
extending nearly half a mile into the sea, dry at 
low water, and forming a pleasant promenade, 
with a good view of Scarborough on the one side 
and Flamborough Head on the other side. The 
Crescent Gardens, where musical performances 
are given, are a favourite resort. The surround- 
ing country is exceedingly pleasant, affording 
most beautiful and picturesque excursions to 
Scarborough, Flamborough Head, Robin Lythe’s 
Hole, Speeton Cliffs, and other places, each of 
which has its own particular attraction, and will 
tepay a visit. 
HOoTEr..—Creseent. 


As to climate, Scarborough ; 
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~  BRIDLINGTON (Yorkshire). 
By North Eastern and Great Northern Rail- 
| ways. 

From London by G. 
| 217 miles, in 5 hours 13 minutes. 
| 16/64c. PopuLation, 14,334. 
| Brrpuncton is a popular summer resort, 
| situated on a bay of the same name, whose 
northern curve is bounded by the bold outline 
|of Flamborough Head, five miles distant, where 
; the cliffs are a great attraction for visitors. 
Bridlington faces south, but has a bracing climate, 
like all the eastern resorts; it is sheltered to 
the north. The modern town is built up a slight 
| incline, while the quaint old town is some way 
jinland. Bathing good, on smooth sand; long 
promenades in terraces. There is a mineral 
spring here of very slight importance. 

AMUSEMENTS.—-Two piers, band daily, recrea- 
tion gardens, theatre, and sea trips. 

HOoTELS.—See “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


N. Rly. (King’s Cross), 
Fares: 30/-a, 


| EAST COAST. 


| HUNSTANTON (Norfolk). 

Tourist tickets from all principal stations of 
the London and North Western, Midland, 
Great Western, Great Eastern, and Great 
Northern Railways. 


From London by G. E. Rly. (Liverpool Street), 


t | 1113 miles, in 3 hours 7 minutes. Fares: 18/-a, 


| 9/5c, Also by Midland Rly. (St. Pancras), 
| same route, in 3 hours 17 minutes. POPULATION, 
1,900. 

| Hunstanton is on the southern side of the 
Wash, almost at the point where it merges into 
the North Sea, but faces westwards and south- 
wards towards the opposite coast of Lincolnshire. 
It is about 8 miles from Sandringham. Three 
rivers unite here in the estuary—the Great Ouse, 
the Nene, and the Well. The town has a bright 
and cheerful aspect, most of the houses being 
| of brown stone, and though regarded as an East 
Coast watering place, its aspect causes it to 
combine the advantages of both east and 
| west, and renders it particularly salubrious. 
|The pler {800 feet long, with commodious 
pavilion. Sandy beach, extending for 8 miles; 
‘large recreation ground, 
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AMUSEMENTS.—All outdoor recreations; six glare of many seaside towns. The air is pure, 
tennis courts; golf, 18 holes, with natural hazards. |ary, and bracing, and more than one royal 
Excursions to Ringstead Downs, @ picturesque personage has been ordered here. In spring, 
enclosed valley about 1 mile in length; Castle ' Cromer is seen to great advantage, owing to the 
Rising, Burnham Thorpe, Sandringham, King’s rich foliage of the woods and the miles of rhodo- 
Lynn, Ely, and Cambridge. dendrons ; in summer it is kept cool by breezes 

HOTEL—SANDRINGHAM (Great Eastern, from the North Sea; and in autumn the length 


Railway Hotel). The leading Hotel, (see advt.), | Of Sunshine and absence of rain prevent the cold 


AND BATHING AND HEALTH RESORTS OF THE WORLD. 


SHERINGHAM. 


SHERINGHAM Is reached 10 minutes after 
Cromer by G.E. Railway and 10 minutes earlier ! 


by G.N. Railway, Popuzatioy, 3,376. 


SHERINGHAM lies about 5 miles to the west 
of Cromer, facing north, like its neighbour, but 
with not such a great eastern exposure. The 
cliff scenery is fine; there are good sands, and | 
it is a favourite residential resort. Sheringham 
Park, famous for rhododendrons and magnificent 
woods, and Sheringham Hall are its favourite 
“eights.” The bathing is very safe, and children 
find a fine playground on the sands. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Golf links of 18 holes, also 


ladies’ links; excellent roads for cycling. Excur- 
sions are much the same as from Cromer; to 
Weybourne (church of antiquarian interest), the 
Pine Woods, Beeston, Cromer Hall, Cley-next- 
Sea, Garden of Sleep, etc. 

SHERINGHAM HoTEL—Nearest to the first tee 
of the golf links. (See advt. on map of Europe). 

GRAND HoTeL—On sea front, with private 
entrance to golf links (see advt. pages). 


CROMER (Norfolk). 


By Great Eastern Railway, Great Central| 


Railway (Connections), and Midland and Great 
Northern Joint (to Cromer Beach). 

From London by G. E. Rly. (Liverpool Street), 
via Norwich, 138 milcs, in 2 hours 55 minutes. 
Fares: 22/8a, 10/éc. By G. N. Bly. (King’s 


Cross) to Cromer Beach, 159} miles, in 3 hours | 


48 minutes. Fares as above (via Peterboro’ 
and South Lynn, Mid. and G. N. Jt.). Popuna- 
‘TION, 4,073. 

Cromer is one of the few English health 
resorts that combine country and sea in close 
proximity, and this union has a softening effect, 
which is very restful to the eye and beneficial 


to those who are unable to stand the unrelieved ' 


‘air from feeling raw and damp. Water 
{supply excellent; streets well paved; fine 
promenade pier, with enclosure for 1,000 persons ; 
safe bathing; firm, level sands, 


AMUSEMENTS.—Boating, fishing, first-class 
{band, and theatre; Royal Cromer golf links, 
tennis, bowls, beautiful drives. Here must be 
| mentioned the Norfolk Broads, 25 miles by rail. 
| Excursions to Beeston Ruins, Blickling Hall, 
| Gunton Hall, Poppy Land, Walsingham Priory, 
| ete, 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages): — 

GRAND—On the Westcliff. 

OvVERSTRAND—Near golf links. 

Paris; ROYAL LIvKs, etc. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA (Norfolk). 


For railway communications and fares, sce 
Cromer, POPULATION, 680. 


This pretty sea-side village of East Anglia is 
rapidly developing into a popular holiday resort. 
| Climatically it possesses all the advantages of 
ite aristocratic neighbour, Cromer, from which 
it is separated only by a few miles; whilst for 
those who are seeking perfect rest and charming 
| scenery it has perhaps greater advantages to 
offer. The cliffs are the principal attraction at 
Mundesley, owing to the views they command 
of both sea and country, whilst below them 
there stretch miles of firm sands, forming a 
Pleasant promenade and a safe bathing ground. 


The places of interest in the neighbourhood 
include Trimingham, Sidestrand (where the 
“Garden of Sleep” was written), the Ruins of 
Bronholm and Cluniac Priories, Gunton Park, 
etc. Good golf links. 

Horet.—Clarence Hotel. Uninterrupted sea 
and country views, Moderate inclusive tariff 
(see advt.): 
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YARMOUTH, GORLESTON, AND 
CAISTER-ON-SEA (Norfolk). 


By Great Eastern, Great Northern, Midland, 
London and North Western, and Great Central 
Railways. 

From London by @. E. Rly. (Liverpool Street), 
121} miles, in 2} hours, By G. N. Rly. (King’s 
Cross), via Peterboro’ and S. Lynn, 186} miles, 
in 4 hours 48 minutes (Midland & G. N. Jt.). 
Fares: 22/82, 10/1c. POPULATION, 54,600. 


YARMOUTH is also known as Great Yarmouth, 
and embraces its neighbour Gorleston-on-Sea, 
both places displaying different qualities and 
attractions. It is almost the extreme eastern 
point of England, situated on a tongue of sand 
thrown up many centuries ago by the sea. It 
has interesting associations with Cromwell, 
Nelson, and Dickens, but most of the old quarter 
has disappeared, owing to modern improvements. 
There is & magnificent sea-front, and miles of 
well-kept drives and promenades. Great Yar- 
mouth appeals to the million, and owing to its 
position draws crowds from all the great centres 
of industry. The gardens rise in terraces above 
the beach, making a fine promenade. Wellington 
Gardens has a military band? 

CalsvER-ON-SEA, @ rising high-class watering 
place, is within twenty minutes’ drive of 
Yarmouth. It enjoys the reputation, owing to 


its bracing air, of being one of the most; 
There is good | 


life-giving places in England. 
sea-bathing, boating, and fishing both on the 
sea and the Broads, which may be easily reached. 
The Manor House Hotel is mentioned as an ideal 
place to spend a holiday—(see advt.). 

AMUSEMENTS.—Dances and Flower Shows in 
Winter Gardens, Britannia Pier (military band), 
the Jetty, Aquarium, Theatre Royal, Hippo- 
drome, open-air concerts on beach, Goode’s 
Assembly Rooms, golf (18 holes) on the North 
Denes, angling, yachting. 


LOWESTOFT (Suffolk). 
Great Eastern, and Midland and Great Northern 
(Joint) Railways. 
From London by G. E. Rly. (Liverpool Street), 
via Ipswich, 117 miles, in 2 hours 36 minutes. 
Fares; 22/-a, 9/10}c, POPULATION, 35,000. 
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| Lowzstorr Ness is known as the most easterly 
| point in the kingdom, and this fact will ensure 
to its visitors plenty of invigorating breezes and 
health-giving ozone. The town is divided into 
two parts—Lowestoft and Kirkley—by a fine 
natural harbour, from which it rises to about 
| 90 feet. High land and woods shelter it from 
| the North winds, while the neighbourhood is rich 
in typical English ruralscenery. The northern 
and southern parts of the town are sharply 
contrasted: the former backed by moorland 
and wood, while faced by the Denes (a great 
expanse of gorse and turf); the latter more 
resembling South Coast resorts, with fine hotels, 
parade, piers, and yacht basin. North Lowestoft 
hag pleasure gardens (called Sparrow’s Nest), 
Belle Vue Park, Esplanade, Golf links in Gunton 
Denes, and interesting fishing industry. South 
Lowestoft is up-to-date and modern, containing 
fine esplanade, swimming baths, safe sea-bathing 
(sandy beach), the South Pier (1,300 feet), with 
pavilion and military band; Royal Norfolk and 
Suffolk Yacht Club. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Regatta, aquatic sports, illu- 
minated fétes, Olympian Gardens, many concerts, 
Marina Theatre, Hippodrome, sea and river trips, 
and model yacht lake, Interesting trips on the 
Broads, 

Horeis.—Sce “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk). 

By Great Eastern, Midland, Great Northern, 
and Londonand North Western (via Peterboro’) 
Railways, : 

From London by G. E. Rly. (Liverpool Street), 
1094 miles, in 3} hours. - Fares: 20/4a, 9/2}c. 
Also reached by motor car from Lowestoft 
(G. N.). POopuLation, 2,655. 


SOUTHWOLD occupies a small area (only 
647 acres) compared with other resorts on the 
North Sea, but makes up for size in its pictur- 
esque position on a slope of the Blyth Valley. 
A steep cliff about 30 feet high faces the sea to 
the S.E. The town occupies a sheltered position 
in a bay, whose extreme points are known as 
Covehithe Ness and Thorpe Ness. The southern 
part of the town abounds in trees and green 
slopes, which present a pretty aspect from the 
' sea; in fact, “the greens” are the chief feature of 
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the older portion of the town, being 7 in number. 


The harbour is a favourite spot for artists to; 


paint. It was in “Sole Bay” or Southwold 


Bay, that the Dutch were defeated by the; 


Duke of York in 1672, 
shingle. 
AMUSEMENTS.—-Excursions to Walberwick 
Common, Dunwich, Henham, and many pictur- | 
esque villages. To Lowestoft by G. E. Rly; 


Beach of sand and 


motor; “Belle” steamers to Walton; good golf 
(18 holes); mixed bathing; model yachts; 
fishing. 


Horets.—See “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 
ALDEBURGH (Suffolk). 

By Great Eastern Railway. 

From London by G. E. Rly. (Liverpool Street), 


994 miles, in 2 hours 29 minutes. Fares: 18/6a, | 


8/43c. POPULATION, 2,374. 

ALDEBURGH is an old-fashioned town which 
has seen better days, 
It is a small place, with a sharp cliff behind 


it to the west, covered with houses, which | 
The variety | 


are mostly hidden in green foliage. 
of houses on the seg-front, or Crag Path, has a 
quaint charm. The sea has encroached much, 
the Elizabethan moot-hall, now on the beach, 
having been in the centre of the town. Alde- 
burgh was the birthplace of the poet Crabbe, 


and the subject of his poem “The Borough.” | 
This old “rotten borough” was represented by | 


the Right Hon. J. W. Croker. The Elective 
Council consisted of Lord Hertford, two of his 
family, his solicitor, land agent, steward, and | 
Croker. 

The AMUSEMENTS are bathing, boating, and 
sailing, the latter both in the sea and the Alde 
River; golf (18 holes), tennis; fishing and 
shooting in winter; bass, mullet, smelts, and 
soles are caught. 

HOorEts.—WuiltE Lion, old-established Faniily | 
Hotel. (See advt.) 

FELIXSTOWE (Suffolk). 

From London (Liverpool Street), 84} miles, in 
about 1 hour 55 minutes, 
POPULATION, 8,667. From the North of England 
and Midlands by through trains from York via 
Lincoln and March; connections are made at 
Peterboro’ with the Midland, Great Northern, 
and London and North Western Railways. 


now a quiet resort. | 


Fares: 15/4a, 7/1}. | 
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| FELIXSTOWE as a watering place has already 
become famous by reason of its many 
| advantages, and has attracted a clientéle of 
‘the highest class. It stands on a gravel 
cliff with a south-easterly aspect, and whilst 
| protected from the keen spring and winter 
winds, enjoys the invigorating atmosphere 
| characteristic of the East Coast of England. It 
jis @ pleasant well-kept town, entirely modern 
ja its equipment, its houses well distributed, 
with clustering roses and lanes abounding in 
| wild flowers, The waters at the Felixstowe Spa 
;on the undercliff are slightly aperient, and 
| Tecommended for dyspeptics and as a preventa- 
tive of gout. The neighbourhood possesses much 
lof interest, both historical and literary. As a 
seaside resort it has its own peculiar charm; 
‘there is a fine stretch of sands, free from the 
| excursion element, a good pier, and a promenade 
of acouple of miles. Mixed bathing is popular ; 
there is both sea and fresh water fishing, boating, 
| tennis, croquet, cricket, and golf. Yacht races 
at Whitsuntide. 
HOTELS.—Felix ; Quilter’s Cliff; Orwell. 


\ SOUTH COAST. 
MARGATE (Kent). 

By South Eastern and Chatham Railway. 

From London by 8. E. & C. Rly. (5 stations) 
to Margate West, 74 miles, in 1 hour 30 minutes 
Fares: 12/4a, 7/9b, 6/2c. Also by 8. E. & C. 
| Rly. (4 stations), via Ashford to Margate Sands, 
| 90% miles, in 2$ hours, POPULATION, 27,000. 
| Maroare is situated in the portion of Kent 
known as the Isle of Thanet, and owes its 
| universally acknowledged salubrity of climate to 
its exceptional geographical position. Taking a 
sufficiently high point in Margate, the sea can 
{be viewed on three sides, and the mass of sea 
surrounding the promontory has the effect of 
rendering the climate temperate in winter, Mar- 
gate being said to be warmer than the suburbs 
of London. Cliftonville is an eminently desirable 
place, consisting of modern, well-planned streets, 
jlarge hotels, boarding-houses, flats, and over 
two hundred schools. 

AMUSEMENTS numerous and well organised : 
Winter Garden, Marine Terrace Promenade; 
' Jetty, with) first-class concerts; Hippodrome 
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Theatres, Dane Park. Excellent sandy beach, and 
promenade of about four miles from Westbrook 
nearly to Kingsgate ; harriers in winter; Thanet 
Golf Club (18 holes). 


HOTEL (see advt.) :— 
THE CLIFTONVILLE (Gordon Hotels Co.). For 
others, sce ‘* Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


BROADSTAIRS. 

From London by South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway from West End and city station:, 77 
miles, in 1 hour 43 minutes. Fares: 12/4a,7/9b, 
6/2c. POPULATION, 8,929. 


BROADSTAIRS is a quieter and more select resort 
than its two neighbours Ramsgat» and Margate, 
with which it is connected both by tram and 
train. It has increas-d in popularity of late by 
reason of its selection as a place of residence for 
the Royal children, and the many schools and 
convalescent homes testify to the purity of its air. 
It is a quaint old fishing town, but is rapidly 
being developed upon modern lines on the cliffs 
overlooking the sea. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Bathing (sandy beach), boat- 
ing, tennis, golf, ete. 
Horet.—Grand. 


RAMSGATE, 
From London by South Eastern and Chatham 


Railway from West End and city stations, 79; 


miles, in 1 hour 50 minutes; via Ashford, 86 
miles, in 2 hours 34 minutes. Fares: 12/4a, 
7/9, 6/2c. POPULATION, 29,605, 

Climatically, RAMSGATE pos:es:es many of th: 
advantages which are shared by its neighbours 
Margate and Broadstairs, but with a milder 
air, owing to its more southerly aspect. It is 
essentially a summer resort, but lying as it docs 
in the sun, sheltered from the cold North and East 
winds, and free from fog, with a low rainfall, it 
poss-s3es certain recommendations as a winter 
resort also, The sands are excellent for bathing, 
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DOVER (Kent). 
| By South Eastern and Chatham Railway. 
| Through communications from the North and 
| Midlands. 

From London, via Ashford or Faversham to 
| Dover Town, Harbour, Pier, or Priory. From 
| Victoria, Charing Cross, or- London Bridge, 
‘77 miles, in 1 hour 35 minutes. Fares: 13/-a, 
8/2b, 6/5$c. POPULATION, 43,609. 


DoveR.—This much-frequented point of em- 
| barkation is becoming on> of the chief naval 
| Stations in the British Isles, and an important 
| Watering place. The climate is bracing, but not 
‘cold, and has great recuperative qualities. There 
‘is plenty of antiquarian interest in Dover in 
spite of modern improvements, but the chief 
| point is Dover Castle. The origin of this former 
| stronghold is involved in the mystery of tradition, 
though there can be little doubt that a British 
| fortification was the nucleus of its future strength. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Marine Parade, Granville 
Gardens (Baden-Baden Concerts), Prince of 
Wales Pier, Promenade Pier, Theatre, Town 
Hall (old Maison Dieu), Castle, Western Heights, 
Connaught Park, large athletic ground and 
cycling track. Excursions by steamer: trips to 
| Calais and Ostend. 
HOTEL (see also advt. pages) :— 

LorD WARDEN (belonging to the Gordon 

Hotels Co.) 


FOLKESTONE (Kent). 


By South Eastern and Chatham Railway. 
Through communications from the North and 
Midlands, 

From London, via Ashford, to Folkestone 
(Central, Junction, or Harbour), 72 miles, in 
1 hour 85 minutes. Fares: 12/-a, 7/6b, 6/-c. 
| POPULATION, 33,495. 

Fo Keston is situated in the south-eastern 
corner of Kent, and conn by an excellent 
service of trains with Longon, the North, and 
Midlands. Like Dgver, if is a popular steamer 
station, being 90 minutes journey from Boulogne. 


| 


but somewhat limited in extent. It attracts a 7¢ is a very fashionable resort; the streets are 
large number of excursionists, and consequently | clean, and well laid out in the modern portion, 
suffers to som? extent from the point of view Of | and there are many shady avenues. ‘The sea, 
better-clas: visitors. lfront presents a very gay scene, an upper 

HoTELS.—Granville; St. Cloud. Promenade, being known as The Leas, trom which 
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the shore is reached by lifts. The air of Folke- 
stone is much recommended; the immediate 
vicinity is open, but backed by high hills, pro- 
tecting from North and North-East winds, while 
the aspect to the seaissouth. The cliff, on which 
the town is built, stands some 150 feet above 
sea-level; but when the wind is strong, visitors 
can find refuge in the undercliff, a carriage 
drive among beautifully laid-out gardens, with 
winding paths between pine trees, a most 
sheltered spot. Folkestone is a military centre : 
Camp at Shorncliffe, musketry school at Hythe, 
heavy gun practice at Lydd. 
AMUSEMENTS.—Cricket, golf (also at Sandwich 
and Littlestone—special railway facilities), 
racing (flat and steeplechase), hunting (East 
Kent pack), and harriers. 
HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 

METROPOLE (Gordon Hotel; Co.). 

Reina -Full south, continental cuisine. 

Lzas- -Quiet and high-class. 


Wawmpacu’s—Castle Hill Avenue. Up-to- 
date. 

New West CiirF—Leading and fashionable 
hotel. 


BoaRDING HovsE—19, Castle Hill Avenue. 
From £2 2s. per week. 


HASTINGS AND ST. LEONARDS (Sussex). 

By South Eastern and Chatham, and London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railways. 

From London by 8. E. & C. Rly. (5 stations), 
63 miles, to Hastings, via Tonbridge Junction, 
in 1 hour 50 minutes. Fares: 10/6a, 6/7b, 5/0}c. 
By L. B. & S.C. Rly. (2 stations), via Lewes, 76} 


miles, in 1 hour 58 minutes. POPULATION, 
61,146. 
West St. ‘Leonards and St. Leonards| 


(8. E. & C. Rly.) are reached 10 and 5 minutes 
earlier respectively. St. Leonards Marina and 
Warrior Square (L. B. & 8. C. Rly.), 9 and 4 
minutes earlier. 

These two adjoining towns are situated in a 
picturesque part of the Sussex coast, and com- 
mand an expansive view of the English Channel. 
‘The surrounding land is hilly towards the East 
and North, thus shutting out cold winds. On one 
hill stand considerable remains of the old Castle, 
and the older portion of Hastines lies in the 
valley. Both towns have now extended a 

& 
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considerable way inland and along the hill-slopes, 
80 that a choice of two climates can be had, one 
bracing and the other warm, suited to invalids, 
and described in an official medical publication 
as ‘‘a chosen refuge for fragile lives unequal to 
the struggle against severe weather.” Hastings 
is one of the oldest towns in England, and its 
historical associations are well known. Besides 
the Castle ruins, there are easy excursions to 
Hurstmonceux Castle, Battle Abbey, and Nor- 
manhurst. The sunshine record is one of the 
best in England, the great amount in winter 
bringing up the average. Fine baths on sea- 
front; largest known bath for tepid sea-water. 
Alexandra Park (77 acres), Gensing Pleasure 
Grounds, W. Marina Gardens, Archery Gardens, 
St. Leonards Gardens, 

AMUSEMENTS.—Bathing, boating, sailing,tennis 
(in parks), theatre, music hall, two piers, first-rate 
orchestra, hippodrome, fishing, county cricket, 
golf (two 18-hole courses), and hunting. 

HorELs.—See “‘ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


EASTBOURNE (Sussex). 

By London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. Communication with Midlands and 
North by London and North Western (Sunny 
South Special). 

From London by L. B. & 8. C. Rly. (2 stations), 
via Croydon and Lewes, 652 miles, in 1} hours; 
Fares: 10/-a, 4/8c. POPULATION, 52,544. 

EASTBOURNE is situated at the west extremity 
of Pevensey Bay, between St. Leonards and 
Beachy Head, which is within the borough. 
Its general aspect is south-east. Most of its 
streets are of the boulevard type, thickly planted 
with trees, and wide and well paved. Viewed from 
the sea, there is a fine promenade limited to the 
west by the chalky mass of Beachy Head, rising 
to 580 feet, and approached either by foot or 
carriage ; while to the rear are seen The Downs, 
stretching east and west about 50 miles, with 
rounded slopes of soft, springy turf. The Grand 
Parade is nearly three miles long, containing 
green lawns and gardens. Climate healthy ; 
average temperature 60°; large amount of 
sunshine; prevailing winds, West or South-West. 
Eastbourne always attracts a fashionable class 
of visitors, for whom ample amusements are 
provided. 
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AMUSEMENTS.— Devonshire Park is a well-kept 
pleasure ground, with space for tennis, gymkhanas, 
promenade concerts, containing theatre and 


hotels. 
1,000 feet long, and sumptuously fitted up. 
Steamers ply to Folkestone, Bournemouth, Isle 
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The West Pier and Palace Pier are each 


pavilion, where an excellent orchestra performs | of Wight, ete. Special tarmac road for motorists. 


(classical concerts on fixed days), floral hall, 
racquet court. Annual Tennis Tournament held | 
here. Other attractions are: Two bands on Parade, 
also in Hampden Park and on pier; hippodrome, 
golf, cricket (well-known Saffrons ground), 
Eastbourne Hunt, and fishing. Educational 
facilities unsurpassed. Good sandy beach for 
bathing. 


HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
G@RaxD—Accommodation for 400 guests. 
QUEEN’s — First class — 200 rooms; 

BrEsoHY HEAD HOTEL. 1 
CHATSWwORTH—Replete with all the require- | 

ments of an up-to-date establishment. 
ANGLE’s—Finest position, facing the sea, 70 

rooms. i 


BRIGHTON. 


By London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way. Communication with Midlands and North 
by Iondon and North Western (Sunny South 
Special). 


From London by L. B. & S. C. Rly. (3 stations), 
50} miles in 1 hour. Fares: 8/6a and 4/2}c. 
POPULATION, 131,250. 


BRIGHTON.—Among the many places laying 
claim to the title of Queen of Watering Places, 
Brighton comes out facile princeps, on account of 
its many advantages. Being only an hour from 
the Metropolis, it is verily London-by-the-Sea, 
because all London, rich and middle class, takes 
advantage of its easy access, and of its provision 
for all kinds of amusement. Moreover, it 
has been recently patronised by royal visitors; 
and lastly there is its air, the value of 
which none can dispute. Its position is due/ 
south, and there is a large amount of really 
bright sunshine (1,716 hours) ; mean temperature 
51°. The sea front is almost unique, over 
4 miles long ; well paved and lighted, with many 
shelters; the portion known as Madeira Walk 
deserves its name for mildness and suitability to 
invalids. Rows of spacious, solidly-built houses 


| drome, and aquarium, 
concert hall, 
parks and gardens, 
Annual race meetings ; 
otter hounds ;’ golf (18 holes), also ladies’ course ; 
tennis, etc. 


line the Esplanade, including many first-rate 


AMUSEMENTS.—Theatres, music halls, hippo- 
The Dome is a circular 
accommodating 3,000. Several 
Other attractions include— 
hunting, beagles and 


HOTELS (see also advt. pages): — 
METROPOLE (Gordon Hotels Co.)— The 
leading hotel. 
BEDFORD—Opposite west pier. 
ALEXANDRA—Overlooking Hove, sea wall, 
and lawns. Also many others, for which see 
“ Bradshaw's Railway Guide,” 


WORTHING (Sussex). 


By London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way. Communication with Midlands and North 
by London and North Western Railway (Sunny 
South Special). 


From London by L. B. & 8. C. Rly. (3 stations), 
61 miles, in 1 hour 26 minutes. Fares: 9/38 
and 4/7c. POPULATION, 30,808. 


Worrtutne is on the Sussex coast, between 
Brighton and Littlehampton, 12 miles from the 
former town. It has an aspect almost entirely 
south, and its sunny character is undisputed, as 
the cultivation of fruit is carried on to a huge 
extent. There are glass-houses sufficient to 
reach 33 miles, if placed end to end, and tons 
of grapes, tomatoes, and cucumbers are raised. 
Worthing enjoys the protection of the South 
Downs in keeping off winds from North and 
East. It has bright, clean streets, many of them 
planted with trees. 


AMUSEMENTS.—In the Steyne Gardens are 
illuminated promenade concerts; provision is 
made for tennis and golf (2 clubs); sandy beach 
for bathing; sailing club; pier pavilion, with 
first-class military band; theatre. 


HOTEL (see also afivt. pages):— 
BURLINGTON>-Up to date; fine sea views. 


AND BATHING AND HEALTH RESORTS OF THE WORLD. 


LITTLEHAMPTON (Sussex). 


By London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way. Connection with the North by London 
and North Western Railway (Clapham Junction 
and Willesden), 


| 

From London by L. B. & 8. C. Rly. (3 stations), 
62} miles, in 1 hour 38 minutes. Fares: 9/82; 
and 4/lic, PopULATION, 8,357. | 


LITTLEHAMPTON is a quaint seaside resort 
between Brighton and Portsmouth, which has 
very much developed during the last few years. | 
It has an interesting old harbour, and the} 
opea esplanade is away from immediate 
buildings, separated from them by a natural 
green common. It is admirable for children, | 
beach and sands having a safe gradual slope. | 
Its situation at the mouth of the Arun is another 
attraction, as this is navigable for 30 miles to 
Pulborough, passing Arundel and the Down 
country. The airis bracing; plenty of sunshine ; 
soil, sandy loam on gravel; protected from cold 
winds by the Downs. 


AMUSEMENTS include golf (first-class, 18-hole 
course), sports ground, tennis, croquet, fishing. 
Very pleasant excursions. 


| 
HOTELS.—See “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” | 


BOGNOR (Sussex). 


By Iondon, Brighton, and South Coast Rail- 
way. 


From London by L. B. & 8. C. Rly. (3 stations), 
66 miles, in 1 hour 40 minutes. Fares: 10/6a, 
6/10b, 5/4c. POPULATION, 8,142. 


Bognor is the terminus of branch line from 
Barnham Junction, which leaves the Brighton 
and Portsmouth route. It is the most westerly 
of the many Sussex watering places, and occupies 
a very sheltered position. It is elevated a little 
above sea level, the neighbourhood being flat and 
open, while the aspect is south. Climate is 
mild, iry, and equable. Soil is gravel, and beach 
has firm, smooth sands. Promenade of 1 mile 
along sea wall. Its position is between Little- 


hampton and Selsey Bill. 
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AM JSEMENTS.—Pier, 1,000 feet long, with 
eone2rt pavilion and Council band; theatre and 
assembly rooms; occasional steamers for Little- 
hampton, Worthing, and Brighton; rowing, 
sailing, and fishing excursions to Amberley, 
Arundel, and Goodwood. Annual tennis tourna- 
ment; regatta; cricket week, etc. 


HOorELS.—See “‘ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


BOURNEMOUTH (Hants). 


London and South Western Railway and 
Somerset and Dorset (South Western and Mid- 
land) with through communications by the Lon- 
don and North Western, Great Western, Midland, 
Great Northern, and Great Central Railways 
from all parts of England. 


From London by L. & S. W. Rly. (Waterloo), 
107} miles, in 2 hours. Fares: 18/-a, 11/3b, 
and 9/-c. Bournemouth West, 111} miles, in 
2 hours 16 minutes. PopuLATION, 78,677. 


BOURNEMOUTH can hardly be described in a 
short compass, owing to its extent, its diversity, 
and its numerous attractions. Apart from the 
business portion, it is absolutely a city among 
pine trees, resembling Arcachon in France. 
Many private houses and hotels boast of pine 
groves for gardens. The place extends for an 
immense distance, almost from Poole, its Dorset 
neighbour, to near Christchurch, embracing 
Boscombe (an important and increasing town), 
Pokesdown, and Southbourne to the east, with 
Branksome and Parkstone to the west. The 
Bay sweeps round from Alum Chine to Christ- 
church Harbour, with 3 piers (Bournemouth, 
Boscombe, and Southbourne) jutting out into it. 
The cliffs are somewhat broken, but this is their 
charm, as the coast is penetrated by many 
picturesque “chines,” which are either left in 
their natural state of sand, heather, and gorse, 
or ornamented artificially with gardens and 
walks for the use of the public. Average mean 
temperature is 52°, and 40° for the two coldest 
months. 


AMUSEMENTS include two golf links (Meyrick 
Park and Queen’s Park); tennis in public 
gardens; frequent sea excursions to Isle of 
Wight, Weymouth, Torquay, Cherbourg, and 
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endless trips to New Forest, Corfe Castle, Witn- , 
borne, etc.; excellent music, orchestra twice ; 
daily in Winter Gardens Pavilion; band on| 
Bournemouth and Boscombe Piers, 


HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
Royal Exeter (late Newlyn’s)—On the! 
South Cliff. 


BoscoBEL Hatt Private HoTet—On the 
West Cliff. 
Sourucurrz Private Horti—Facing sea 
and pier. 
TOWERCLIFFE—Two minutes from pier. 
For others, see “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


SWANAGE. 


From London by L. & 8. W. Rly. (Waterloo), | 
1814 miles, in 2 hours 58 minutes. Fare:: 
13/9b, 11/-c. POPULATION, 4,689. 


22/-a, | 


SWANAGE lies in a sheltered bay on the Isle of 
Purbeck, and is an exceedingly pleasant summer | 
resort for families, with a climate which is not 
too bracing. There is safe bathing from the 
sandy beach, which slopes gently to the sea; 
fishing and boating also may be enjoyed with 
safety. The district possesses considerable 
geological interest. The Purbeck Quarries have 
furnished the stone for St. Paul's Cathedral, 
Salisbury Cathedral, and other celebrated 
churches, and many interesting fossil remains 
have been found both in the quarries and upon 
the seashore. Corfe Castle is within easy distance. 


The principal features of interest other than the | 


Quarries are the Tillywhim Caves, the Large 
Globe, Durlston Head and Rocks, and Old Harry 
Rocks. From Ballard Down a magnificent view 
may be obtained. 9-hole golf course. 
HoTELs.—Grand; Grosvenor; Victoria; etc. 


WEYMOUTH (Dorset). 


By Great Western and London and South 
Western Railways. 


From London by L. & §. W. Rly. (Waterloo), 


142 miles, in 3 hours 5 minutes. Also from | 
Paddington (G. W. Rly.), 154} miles, in 3 hours! 


| 
22/2b, 20/-c. 


20 minutes. Fares: 23/10a, 15/-b, 11/llc. 
POPULATION, 22,326. 


BRADSHAW’S THROUGH ROUTES TO THE CHIEF CITIES 


Weyoura is a favourite summer and autumn 
resort, and stands on @ very fine bay, stretch- 
ing from the Nothe to the White Nore. Two 
well-known points—St. Albans Head and 
Portland Bill—close up this long irregular sweep 
of water on the west and east. Weymouth 
{ boaete of great antiquity, being the commence- 
ment of the Roman Via Iceniana, and figured in 
; the Armada and other stirring times. The streets 
are full of interest, and the port continues to do a 
flourishing trade. The surrounding country is 
hilly, thus moderating the cold, and the air has 
long been known for its mildness; it isa mean 
between that of the east coast and Torquay. 
Excellent sandy beach. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Bathing from machines, large 
saloons which are run into the water, and tents ; 


jsafe sands; good sea-fishing; golf (two 18-hole 


courses), cricket and tennis on sands; excursion 
steamers to interesting points in Devon, to 
Lulworth Cove, and France; good music in the 
Alexandra Gardens; excursions to Chesil Beach, 
Isle of Portland, Abbotsford, and Thomas 
Hardy’s country. 


Horgts.—See “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


JERSEY. 


The Great Western and London and South 
Western Railways both take passengers to Jersey, 
the former from Weymouth, the latter from 
Southampton. In the winter the service is from 
Weymouth and Southampton on alternate days; 
in the summer from each place daily; no Sunday 
service. 


From London to JERSEY :—Fares: 33/-a, 
Southampton to Jersey :—Fares : 
20/-a, 14/-b. Time from London about 11 


hours. POPULATION, 54,500. 


The position of Jersey as one of the Channel 
Islands does not need much description. It 
occupies about 45 square miles, half of which is 


junder cultivation, and declines from north to 


south. The highest point it reaches is 485 feet 
(Les Platons) ; there are high cliffs to the north- 
east, and a series of beautiful bays on the 


‘south and south-west. 
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The temperature is mild and equable, the 
greatest variations reach only 28 degrees. 
Frequent winds cause a continuous current of 
air, and render the climate bracing and cool. 


The chief town is St. HELIER, with fine harbour 
and public buildings; there are several quays, 
and two convenient piers, The streets are clean, 
though somewhat tortuous. Water supply is 
good. Chief buildings are Royal Court House, 
States Chamber, Town Hall, Don Monument in 
the Royal Parade, which is one among many 
parks. Elizabeth's Castle (1551) in St. AUBIN’S 
Bay, connected at low water with St. Helier, 
is well worth a visit. 


St. AUBIN’s is the next important place to 
St. Helier, connected by rail, which also runs on to 
8t. Brelade’s and Corbiére, where are the famous 
Corbiére Lighthouse and the Stone Quarries. It 
was once the chief port of Jersey. Its situation 
is well sheltered, and commands views over a 
fine bay. Bathing, boating, and fishing to be 
had here; golf at The Quenvais; good walks; 
equable temperature. PoRTELET Bay has good 
sands, gorse-clad hills, and attractive rocks. 


Next comes the famous St. BRELADE’S Bay, 
almost unrivalled in beauty of situation: white 
level sands enclosed by green hills on three 
sides. The church is said to date from 1111 A.D. 
Here also there is fine bathing, boating, and 
golfing. 

To the east of St. Helier is GorEY (Mont 
Orgueil Castle), one of the old feudal forts of the 
Islands; also Rozel Bay (fine tropical gardens), 
Boully 
Lecq and Pliemont Caves, both well worth a 
visit. a 
” Horsts (see also advt. pages):— 

Royal Yacut—First class. Inclusive terms, 


PoumME D’OR— French cuisine. Special 
pension terms. 
SOMERVILLE—500 feet of terrace overlooking 
sea. 
GUERNSEY. 


Communications the same as for Jersey, 
arriving at Guernsey some 1} hours earlier. 
Steamers leave on alternate days (in sufhmer 


every day) from Weymouth and Southampton 
(see note under Jersey.) POPULATION, 40,000. 


‘ay, etc.; and to the north are Greve de | 
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GUERNSEY is the most westerly of the 

Channel group, about 49° N. lat. and 2° W. 
long.; 30 miles in circumference. It has a 
quaint old town, built up irregularly in tiers, 
|but yet most artistic in its erratic design: 
this is St. Peter Port. Guernsey is practically 
a volcanic rock, hidden away in a corner 
of the Gulf of Avranches. Its aspects are 
j varied, Granite cliffs rising boldly to 300 feet 
on the south, a wide common on the north, 
with rows of gardens and glass-houses. Owing 
to its extraordinary fertility, Guernsey is over- 
| crowded with cosmopolitan fruit-growers anxious 
to obtain all they can from the soil. Its chief 
attraction is the sea-coast, with its gay-coloured 
rocks and plentiful sand. There are granite 
cromlechs here, also bold coast scenery. The 
climate is equable, like Jersey, mean variation 
being only 8°8; mean winter temperature 43°; 
mean summer 58°6°. The pretty harbour of St. 
Peter has five ianding stages, and occupies 73 
acres ; there are two fine esplanades. Chief sights 
in the Island are: Castle Cornet (12th century), 
Fort George (the military station), and Castle 
Carey. 

The only other town is St. SAMPSON’s, almost 
| joined to Sr. Peter Port; good shops, and 
|stone trade. Then there is MOULIN HvEt, said 
jto be the finest bay in the Islands. Bathing is 
excellent; deep-sea fishing. 


| 

| Hore (see also advt. pages) :— 

| Garpszn’s Rovat—Modern family hotel. 

| For others, see “Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


BARK. 
if 


Insummer, daily communication with Guernsey 
and occasionally direct with Jersey. In winter, 
| two or three mails a week. Though so small, 
| Sark can by no means be neglected by those who 

would see the Channel Islands thoroughly. Seen 
from the sea, it rises up precipitously, and appears 
; girt with grim majestic rocks. Behind one of these 
/is the little Crux Harbour, mainly tenanted by 
| fishing boats. Passing through a tunnel in the 
| cliff, we come upon a variety of more homely 
scenes ; heights with bracken, moorland, country 
lanes, curious cottages, and pines. A pretty lane 
is the one leading past the Windmill to Dixcart 
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and its bay. Dixcart Valley resembles a Scotch 
glen. Port du Moulin is another pretty bay. But 
the chief glory of Sark is its coast, and for this 
one must do the tour de Vile; one can observe 
an isthmus, known as the Coupée, joining Great 
to Little Sark, near Coupée Cave. The Gouliots, 
caves shining with colour, like the Red Cave; 
Les Cagnons, with a side chapel; Port du 
Moulin; the <Autelets, or altar rocks, are 
only @ few among many unique sights. 
PopuLation, 579. Sark is three miles long by 
14 miles wide, and the cliffs rise to about 300 | 
feet. t 

HoTEL.—Stocks’. 


ISLE OF WIGHT (Hampshire). 

This beautiful island is divided into two parts { 
by the River Medina, which rises in the south and 
enters the sea at the town of Cowes, opposite the 
mouth of Southampton Bay. Its circumference | 
is 60 miles, its widest part is 22 miles; the! 
scenery is charming, and very well wooded, whilst | 
the chines or chasms in the rocks, clothed with 
ferns and rich verdure, are very beautiful. The 
south-east coast is edged with very steep cliffs 
of chalk and freestone, hollowed into caves in 
various parts, and vast fragments of rock are 
scattered along the shore. The north-west side | 
is fenced with lofty ridges, and the western | 
extremity of them is called “The Needles.” | 
Roman remains have been discovered at Caris- | 
brooke, Combley, and at Moston Farm. The | 
island is accessible by way of Portsmouth, | 
Southampton, and Lymington, from which | 
places there are steamers to Ryde, Cowes, and | 


Yarmouth. 

Ryde is the most populous holiday resort 
(POPULATION 10,608), and has a beautiful aspect on | 
approaching from the sea. It is the headquarters | 
of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, and has a pier, | 
esplanade, and marine gardens, with a band. | 


HOTELS (sce also advt. pages) :— 

ROYAL PER (Gordon's Hotel Co.) 

RoyaL EspLaNaDE HoTeL—Facing sea and 
pier; high class. 

RoyvaL EaauE—Directly facingsea, Electric 
light, ete. 

OsBoRNE Boarpixe Hovusk—First class. | 
Central heating, 


| to the level of 800 feet. 
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Cowes (POPULATION 0,635), at the mouth of the 
River Medina, receives probably the most visitors, 
and certainly the greatest assemblage of fashion, 
on account of the annual regatta, when royalty 
is always present. It is the headquarters of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron and other clubs. 


Bembridge (PoPULATION 1,334) is on the most 
eastern point of the Island, and is reached by 
railway from Ryde (7} miles distant). It is a 
delightful village, at the foot of a bold down, 
and has firm sands and a good golf course. 

Hore (see also advt. pages) :— 

ROYAL SPITHEAD.—Old established, 
moderate tariff. 


Sandown (six miles from Ryde), at the north 
end of the bay of that name. It is 200 feet 
above the sea level, with a south aspect, there- 
fore sunny and mild. It is the junction of the 
island railways, and has an 18-hole golf course, 
POPULATION, 5,551. 

HOTEL (see also advt. pages) :— 

BRoyab Prer.—First-clase family hotel. 


Shanklin is two miles from Sandown, on a 
retired portion of the same bay. The houses 
rise in terraces up a steep hill, and there is a lift 
from the shore. The cliffs rise to a height of 
800 feet. The chief sight is The Chine, a wooded 
ravine running in 450 feet from the beach. There 
is also an enclosed lawn known as ‘‘ The Green,” 
a fashionable promenade. POPULATION, 4,751. 

HOTEL (see also advt. pages): — 

SHANKLIN ToWERS.—First-class pension ; 
in own grounds. 

Ventnor, four miles from Shanklin, is situated 
in the celebrated undercliff district, a protecting 
ridge of rock which skirts the road for some miles, 
and whilst keeping off the cold winds “retains 
the warm sun’s rays. It is much enclosed on 
all sides, and is backed by the downs, which rise 
POPULATION, 5,787. 

HOorTELs (see also advt. pages) :— 

HOTEL METROPOLE—In finest position. 
Cras AND LossreR HoTRl—Established 
1700. 

Freshwater (POPULATION 3,306) is a secluded 
sylvam spot on the south-west of the Island on 
the River Yar, and is near to ALUM Bay, which is 
famous for its coloured sand cliffs, and the 
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Needles, The cliffs here rise to 700 feet, and the 
downs are very extensive. There are interesting | 
caves and a 9-hole golf course. 


Totland Bay, in the extreme west of the} 
Island, is two miles from Freshwater. It has 
developed rapidly of tate years as a quict select 
resort, and boasts of a more sandy beach than | 


its neighbours, POPULATION, 1,441. 


The routes from London to the different places | 
may be summarised as follows :— 


To RypE—From London Bridge or Victoria} 
(L. B. & 8. C. Bly.), 91 miles, in 2 hours ! 
50 minutes, from Waterloo (L. & 8S. W. 
Rly.), 78% miles, in 2 hours 30 minutes; 
from Waterloo, via Stokes Bay, 81} 
miles, in 3 hours 3 minutes. Fares: 
13/11, 8/11, 7/4. 


To Cowrs—From London Bridge or Victoria 
(L. B. & 8. C. Rly.), via Portsmouth and 
Ryde and I. of W. Rly., 105 miles, in 
3 hours 45 minutes; via Portsmouth, | 
97 miles, in 3 hours 15 minutes; from | 
Waterloo (L. & 8. W. Riy.), via South- 
ampton, 92} miles, in 3 hours 25 
minutes; from Waterloo (L. & 8. W. 
Rly.), via Portsmouth and Ryde and 
1. of W. Rly., 93g miles, in 4 hours; 
Fares: (a), 15/2 to 16/-; (b), 8/10 to 
10/5; (c), 8/2 to 8/10. 


| 
SaNDOWN—See routes to Ryde, thence by I. of 
W. Rly., 6% miles, in 20 minutes. 


SHANKLIN—See routes to Ryde, thence by I. of 
W. Rly., 8} miles, in 30 minutes, 


VENTNOR—See routes to Ryde, thence by I. of W. 
Bly., 124 miles, in 40 minutes. 
FRESHWATER—See routes to Ryde, thence by 

I. of W. Rly., 22 miles, in 1 hour 
17 minutes; or from Waterloo, via 
Lymington, Yarmouth, and Coach, in 

34 hours. 


Totl4anD Bay AND ALUM Bay, via Ryde to 
Freshwater, thence 1} and 2} miles! 
reapectively, or via Lymington and 
Yarmouth in 3 hours and 25 minutes to 
Totland Bay and Alum Bay (Summer | 
only), in 33 hours. 


| Somersetshire. 


i POPULATION, 5,612, 
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SOUTH-WEST COAST. 


SEATON. 


SEATON (Devonshire). From Waterloo by 
London and South Western Railway in 34 hours, 
Fares: 25/4a, 15/19b, 12/8c, POPULATION, 
1,694. 

Seaton is prettily situated on the south-east 
coast of Devonshire, and in the hot summer days 
is cooled by the fresh breezes from the hills of 
In winter it receives a large 
amount of sunshine, and on the western side is 
completely sheltered from the cold winds. Haven 
Cliff, within a short distance of the town, has 
golf links and club house. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Crickot and tennis, golf, hunt- 
ing. Pleasant drives to the birthplace of the 
first Duke of Marlborough and to Bovey Tracey. 
Steamers to Weymouth, Sidmouth, etc. Bathing 
and boating. In the summer season a band plays 
upon the Esplanade, 


Horet.—Seaton Beach. 


SIDMOUTH. 


From Tendon by London and South Western 
Railway (Waterloo), 168 miles, in 3 hours 
56 minutes, Fares: 28/-a, 17/6b, 13/11}c, 


The position of SipMoura is truly a pleasing 
one, and in order to realise it one must look at 
it from the beach. The sea-front and town 
stretch along a valley for some six miles, backed 
like the arc of a circle by tall cliffs at either end 
and wooded hills between them—a perfect 
protection climatically—the former rising to 
500 feet, and being tinted with the rare red of 
Devon sandstone. The flora here is rich and 
luxuriant, and the terraces of beautiful gardens 
seen in walking down to the sea from the station 
are very beautiful. 


Sidmouth may be said to boast of bright 
sunshine as a stock-in-trade, the amount being 
some 1,663 hours. It is two degrees warmer 
than London, with only eight degrees between 
highest and lowest. It is thus equable—mild 
in winter and cool in summer. 
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Sidmouth possesses very complete baths on; 
the sea-front: medicated, Russian, Turkish, etc., | 
and very complete Aix and Nauheim treatment. 
Thus the indications for Sidmouth are numerous, | 
foremost being heart disease, gout and 
rheumatism, lung troubles, asthma, anamia, | 
and convalescence. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Golf, boating, cricket, tennis, 
cycle gymkhanas, bathing, coaching. 
Horets (see also advt. pages) :— 

KNOWLE—20 acres of grounds; | 
furnished. | 
ForTFIELD— Unique situation. | 
| 

| 

| 


luxuriouly 


Vicror1a—Near baths and golf links. 
Royal YoRK—South aspect; moderate terms. 
EXMOUTH. 

From London by London and South Western 
Railway, 176 miles, in 4 hours. Fares: 30/da, | 
19/-b, 15/2c. POPULATION, 11,963. 

ExmovutsH is situated at the mouth of the; 
River Exe, with good views on river and sea. It | 
ia well sheltered from the N.E. and 8.E. winds by | H 
hills which rise behind the town ; it is free from | 
mist; and gets less rain than its neighbours. | 
Invigorating air comes from Woodbury Common. | 
Lovely views may be obtained from the Beacon | 
of the Haldon Hills and the woods of Powderham— | 
one of the finest sights in Devon. Sanitation | 
and water suppy both excellent. Winter is said 
to be always late in Exmouth, and then never! 
lasts Igng, the frosts being mild. 

AMUSEMENTS.— Yachting, two golf links (sand | 
dunes), river and sea fishing, tennis, hunting, | 
shooting. Excellent music in the Manor Gardens. 

HOoTELS.—See ‘‘ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


TEIGNMOUTH (Devon). 

Great Western Railway. 

From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), | 
204 miles, in 4} hours. Fares: 31/-a, 19/6b,, 
15/6c. Also by L. S. W. Rly. (change at Exeter). 
PoPULATION, 9,221, : 

TEIGNMOUTH is at the mouth of the River 
Teign, which is here a wide estuary. The 
town is backed by hills (including Little Haldon, 
about 800 feet), which protect it completely | 
from N. and N.E. winds. ‘ Hope’s Nose,” a 
well-known point off Torquay, terminates the | 
circle of cliffs on one side, and the actual sea-; 
front faces east. 


| 
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Teignmouth’s climate is mild and equable, 
being half-way between Exeter and Torquay, 


and the proximity to both sea and Dartmoor is 


in its favour, for the winds from the latter come 
down the Teign Valley and temper: the heat of 
summer, Mcan maximum temperature is 65°4°, 
minimum 50°6°; number of rainy days, 176, 
Water supply excellent. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Steamer trips in summer, 

ennis, excellent bathing, water polo, golf on the 
Warren, fly-fishing, sea-fishing, assembly rooms 
for concerts, and theatre. 


HOTELS.— Royal ; Queen’s; London. 


TORQUAY and PAIGNTON (Devonshire). 


Great Western Railway. Through communi- 
cations from all principal towns in North and 
Midlands. 


From Seotland by L. & N. W. Rly. and 
G. W. Rly. 

From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
163} miles, in 3 hours 53 minutes (Torquay 
Express). Fares: 82/9a, 16/5c. POPULATION, 
38,772. 


Torquay is a difficult town to describe on 
account of its many-sided beauty, which must be 
seen from different points of view, as it is 
practically builton seven hills—Vane Hill, Warren 
Hill, etc., including also the heights of St. Mary 
; Church and Babbacombe. The roadway from 
! the station runs between the sea and the hills, 


| and gives off branches which run among the 


lovely leafy ascents, bordered on either side by 
trim villas. Torquay is practically surrounded 
by sea. Torbay, with the hills behind Brixham 
and Paignton, with which Torquay is connected 
by tram and train, as background to the S. and 
W.,and Lyme Bay to the E. From one point 
the characteristic red cliffs of Devon can be seen 
for several miles. 


As to climate, there are pleasant breezes from 
the sea, and even from Dartmoor, some ten miles 
off; while Torquay’s warmth in winter is in- 
contestable. Mean annual temperature varies 
between 56° and 45° F. The mildness of the 
climate may be judged of by the flora; magnolia, 
camellia, eucalyptus, palm, hill bamboo, and 
yucca, which all flourish here, 
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INDIcaTIONs, — Convalescents, and those; an obsolete fort to the east ; Staddon Heights, 
requiring a soothing climate; delicate or) reminiscent of struggles in the Civil War; to- 
tubercular children, sufferers from bronchitis,| gether with Devonport and Keyham Dockyards. 
incipient phthisis, rheumatism, etc. The Sound can shelter 1,000 ships, while its 

AMUSEMENTS.—Excellent bands on pier or in| Béighbouring harbour could take in nearly the 
gardens—the latter are one of the delights of Whole British navy. Besides the sights mentioned 
Torquay, are well cared for, but yet of natural | #bove, there are many points of interest to detain 
beauty; the Princess Gardens, Lincombe’ the visitor in Plymouth; The Breakwater, the 
Gardens. Excursions to Anstey’s Cove, Dart-| Fort, Drake's Island, Millbay Docks; Smeaton 
moor, Babbacombe, Berry Pomeroy, ete. Tennis,} Tower, Drake Memorial, Armada Memorial—all 
cricket; golf at St. Mary Church and Thurston; 00 the Hoe; Barbican, whence the Pilgrim 
concerts; trips by steamer and coach. Fathers embarked, 1620; Guildhall, and several 

Howes (iss alesiadeb pagan other fine ancient and modern buildings. 


e 

GRAND—Modern first-class hotel. Excursions by water are abundant—almost 
OsBORNE— With good sea view. | daily to Eddystone, or along the Devon coast ; 
| or to Cornwall (Looe, Fowey, Falmouth). Then 

DARTMOUTH. there are four picturesque rivers to be explored— 


DARTMOUTH. Great Western Railway from; the Plym, Tamar, Tavy, and Lynher; the 
Paddington (via steamer from Kingswear) in, Hamoaze, with famous Royal Albert Bridge at 
4 hours 40 minutes. Fares: 34/6a, 17/3c.| Saltash, and on into Cornwall. 


POPULATION, 7,005. Sanitary arrangements are good; water sup- 
This very ancient seaport is beautifully | ply excellent; many educational establishments. 

situated at the mouth of the Dart. Its harbour, | 

affording safe accommodation for many large | AMUSEMENTS include several theatres, music 

vessels, is completely land-locked, with hilis| halls, and concerts; bands on pier; yachting, 

rising 300 to 400 feet high, and is guarded at sailing, boating, hunting (several packs); military 

the entrance by Dartmouth Castle. The church | b8nds ; social clubs. 

is very old, and so are some of the houses, with | Hore (see also advt. pages) :— s 

quaint carvings and gables. | DUKE OF CORNWALL—Central for station and 
HoreL.—Castle Hotel. sea front. 


PLYMOUTH (Devon). 


By London and South Western and Great | 
Western Railways, with through communication | | 
from North and Midlands by all principal | 
companies, 

From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
226} miles, in 4 hours 7 minutes. Fares: 37/4a, | 
23/4b, 18/8c. (No second by G. W. Rly.) Also! 
by L. & 8. W. Rly. (Waterloo Central), 231 miles, | 

i 


in 4 hours 46 minutes. | Station, on the Great Western Railway. It is 

PopuLATION, 112,042, | fast developing as a tourist resort on account 

PLYMOUTH includes the adjoining towns of | of its picturesque situation and its favourable 
Devonport and Stonehouse, and presents a fine | climatic conditions, and with respect to the latter 
and inspiring sight when approached from the; the Medical Officer of Health for the district 
sea. The view includes Eddystone; The Hoe, | Says :—“ Whitsand Bay is the most sheltered 
cleanly flagged in front, and backed by green | part of the coast line of the Cornish Rivicra, and 
public gardens; the Promenade pier; the Citadel, the spot for ja, winter resort of the first 


\ WHITSAND BAY (Cornwall). 


By Great Western or London and South 
Western Railway to Plymouth (North Road 
* Station), thence by carriage or motor in half-an- 
hour, Fares (see Plymouth). 


WHITSAND Bay is on the south-east coast of 
Cornwall, and lies between Plymouth and Love: 
It adjoins the ancient village of Port Wrinkle, 
and is about 44 miles by road from St, German’s 
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magnitude.” There are no extreme changes in 
temperature, the average for eight years varying 
only from 49° in December to 66° in August. 
The surrounding scenery is typically Cornish, 
with wild rocky headlands and wooded slopes. 
Many favourite spots are within easy reach :— 
Downderry, celebrated by artists; Looe, with 
ite ancient Guildhall, stocks, and pillory ; 
Hessenford Valley; Menheniot, “the Land of 
Viaducts”; Plympton, etc. There is an 18-hole 
golf course of a sporting character, and safe 
bathing from the sandy beach, from which the 
place takes its name; whilst for those who 


r@quire distractions other than what is offered | 


by country life, Plymouth can be reached in 
half-an-hour by taxi. 


Horgt.—Whitsand Bay Hotel, Specially 
built for a high-class residential hotel, and 
luxuriantly furnished, but with a moderate 
tariff (see ‘advt.), 


FALMOUTH. 

By Great Western Railway. 
From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
2914 miles, in 6 hours 20 minutes. Fares: 48/3a, 

24/1}c. PopuLation, 13,136. 


FALMOUTH, besides being a watering-place, is 
rather an important port, and is situated on the 
south-west bank of the beautiful River Fal. It 
has a very fine natural harbour, on the south 
side of which it lies, somewhat above sea-level. 
It is mostly spread out on one side of an arm of 
the sea, imposing in width. The Fal goes up to 
Truro, another eight miles, and the excursions 
on this river are delightful. The position of 
Falmouth, on a peninsula jutting out from a 
broken coast into the Garrick roads, is such 
as to offer a variety of views in all directions. 
St. Mawes lies across the estuary to the east. 
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AMUSEMENTS.—Fishing, good yachting in sum- 
mer, boating, variety of sea and river excursions 
bathing, sandy beach. 


HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 
GREEN BANK—Charming views of harbour 
and castles. 
Falmouth; Pendennis; and many boarding 
houses. 


PENZANCE (Cornwall). 


| Great Western Railway. 


From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
305} miles, in 6 hours 35 minutes. Fares: 50/6a, 
25/3c. POPULATION, 13,488. 


PENZANCE lies on the N. W. part of Mounts Bay 
a fine sweep of water which may be said to curve 
round from the promontory of Cuddan Point on 
the east to beyond Newlyn on the west. The 
harbour faces eastward, while the Promenade, 
with its hotels, many of the residential streets, 
and the Morrab Gardens face due south. 
Endless statistics have been published regard- 
ing the climate, but the geographical position 
| speaks for itself. The town is built on a slope 
| (excellent for sanitation), and has some hills on 
\the north and east. The mean temperature 
|during eight years for December was 43°5, as 
lagainst 44-0 at Montpelier and 42°38 at Pau- 
The Morrab Gardens are exceedingly well-known 
for sub-tropical vegetation, and a walk in them 
lreminds one of Hyéres, A good band plays 
\ here, and the reference library, exceedingly well 
lendowed, contains many rare volumes and 
| Napoleon relics, From the Esplanade will be 
seen Newlyn and Mousehole to the south (each 
worth a visit); and away to the east, across 
the Bay, the far-famed St. Michael's Mount, 


This village enjoys the same agreeable climate | 
as Falmouth, and possesses a castle older than | 
Pendennis. St. Anthony’s Head, 240 feet,’ AwoseMENTSs.—Rides, drives, and walks; 
with lighthouse at its base, closes the view) motor car runs to St. Just, Land’s End, Marazion ; 
seawards. Climatically, Falmouth is about 1] golf at Lelant (18 holes), excursions to grand cliff 
degree warmer than Penzance from November to | gcenery, boating, good fishing. 

March, but in other months is cooler. It isslightly | 
more to the North in latitude. Falmouth is 
recommended for bronchitis and all throat or 
chest affections. 


which seems to belong rather to Marazion. 


HOTEL (see also advt. pages) :— 
QuEEN’s and RIVIERA PaLACE—The I\cading 
Hotels, 
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SCILLY ISLANDS. 


ScrLLy IsLAND8s. POPULATION, 2,100. A 
group of 50 or 60 granite islands and reefs in the 
Atlantic, 43 miles by steamer from Penzance. 
They are interesting for many reasons; the 
grandeur of their setting—the mythical stories 
connected with the ‘‘ Lost Land of Lyonesse ”— 
celebrated in the legends of King Arthur and 
the Round Table—-and for the climate, which is 
probably the most favoured of any portion of 

- what is known as the Cornish Riviera. Flower 
culture and the raising of early vegetables are the 
chief local industries. 


Steamers from Penzance three or four times a 
week. Saloon fare, 7/-; return, 10/6. 


HOTELS.—Tregarthen’s and Holgate’s. 


NEWQUAY. 


From London by Great Western Railway from 
Paddington, 281} miles, in 6 hours 36 minutes. 
Fares: 46/68, 23/3c. POPULATION, 4,415. 

Probably no summer resort has increased so 
much in popularity in recent years as Newquay. 
This is partly due to its climate, and partly to 
the excellence of its golf links. The air is ex- 
ceptionally bracing, and the bathing, which may 
be said to include “‘surf bathing,” is a3 good as 
could be desired. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Golf, hockey, bathing, and ex- 
cursions to interesting places, such as St. Mawgan, 
St. Eval, and St. Columb. 


Hore.s.— Headland; Victoria; Atlantic; and 
many boarding houses. 
TINTAGEL (N. Cornwall). 


The nearest station is Camelford (London and 
South Western Railway), 241 miles, in 5 hours 
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TINTAGEL is the scene of the Arthurian Legend, 
and for those familiar with their Tennyson and 
Malory this is almost description enough; as 
the “thundering shores of Bude and Bos” are 
continued here, and “dark Tintagel” lies even 
more exposed than they to the breaking of the 
waves, The cliffs round represent all that is 
wildest and grandest in Cornish coast scenery. 
The ruins of the old castles are rather fragmentary, 
but enough remains to identify two separate 
buildings, one on each side of two facing cliffs, 
majestic and barren, between which the sea has 
evidently forced a passage in course of time. 
| The two may have been connected by a draw- 
bridge, but in any case must in those days have 
been impregnable, as the name Dundagil signifies. 
Old prints show that battlements frowned over 
every accessible portion of the broken cliff. 


Hore.s.—King Arthur’s Castle; Wharncliffe. 


| 
| 
| BOSCASTLE (Cornwall). 
| 


Boscastle is 241 miles from London, reached 
j by motor or coach (5 miles) from Camelford (sce 
route to Tintagel), London and South Western 
Railway; or by motor from Bude (q. v.), 18 miles. 
Fares: 41/-a,26/3b, 21/3c. POPULATION, 2,176. 


BoscastLe (formerly called Bottreaux Castle) 
is visited not so much for its village as for its 
majestic coast scenery. The actual houses arc 
scattered here and there on each side of a stream 
which rushes through a deep, wild valley. It 
has a small harbour, securely protected behind 


| rocks, through which the sea has gradually worn 
its way. 


There are two small piers. The 
entrance is dangerous in stormy weather, but a 
high wind shows one of the grandest sights in 


80 minutes; thence by omnibus three times | North Cornwall, when the furious waves dash 


daily, 5 miles. Fares: 41/-a, 26/8b, 21/3c. 
POPULATION, 970. 


On the Great Western Railway system the 
nearest station is Wadebridge (254 miles from 
London, time 6$ hours), thence by motor or 
carriage. " 


Also reached from Bude and Boscastle in 
summer by coach or motor. 


| up against the wild rocks. There are fine walks 
| along the cliffs, the High Cliff being 735 feet. 
| Forrabury Church and Crackington Haven are 
worth seeing. 


| AMUSEMENTS.—Trout fishing in the River 
| Valency. Excursions to Launceston, Brown 


| Willy, Rough Tor, and Trebarwith Sands. 


HOTEL.— Wellington. 
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WESTWARD HO! (Devonshire). 
From London by London and South Western 
Railway (Waterloo Station), 225 miles, in 5 hours | 
18 ,minutes, Fares: 33/4a, 21/-b, 16/11c. 
POPULATION, 655. | 


| AMUSEMENTS.—Two golf links, 18-hole course 
| for gentlemen and 9-hole course for ladies; 
tennis and croquet grounds; fishing in the Tamar ; 
Tetcott foxhounds. Good centre for old Cornish 


churches. 


This charming watering place is little more| HoT#Ls.—Grenville; Faloon. 


than a cluster of houses in the parish of Northam ; i 
at one time its chief importance was as being a | 
part of the district associated with Kingsley, but | 
now it is equally celebrated for its golf links, i 
and possibly also for the recuperative influences ; 
of the climate. It is fully open to the bracing | 


BIDEFORD (Devon). 


London and South Western and Great Western 
Railways. 


northerly breezes, and commands a large expanse 
of open sea. Although the summer climate is 
bracing, the winters are never very cold. One 
of its chief features is the natural pebble ridge, 
in addition to which it has a two-mile stretch of 
hard sand on the beach. 


Excursions may be made to all the chief points 
in the surrounding districts, such a8 Clovelly, 
Hartland Point, Tintagel, Lynton, etc. Fishing 
may be obtained in the neighbourhood of South 
Molton. The Royal North Devon Golf Links 
are on the Northam Burrows, which extend over 
about 1,000 acres, and command very extensive 
views, 


HoreL.—Royal. 


BUDE. 


From London by L. & 3. W. Bly. (Waterloo 
Station), 228 miles, in 5 hours 8 minutes. Fares: 
38/0a, 23/9b, 19/0c. POPULATION, 3,500. 


From London by L. & 8. W. Bly. (Waterloo 
Station), 220} miles, in 4 hours 49 minutes. 
Fares: 32/10a, 20/6b, 16/5¢ (no second by 
G. W. Rly.). Also by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
197} miles, in 5 hours 14 minutes. POPULATION, 
8,750. 


Biverorp is a quaint old town in North Devon 
on the River Torridge, and bears several marks 
of great antiquity. It is believed to have been 
known to the Romans as the place “by the 
forde,” and its ancient bridge was making local 
| history long ere the days when Kingsley launched 
| It into fame with his “‘ Westward Ho!” It was 
a leading seaport in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and 
is said to have sent members to Parliament under 
| Edward I, About James I.’s time it did trade 
| with America, Holland, and Spain. Sir Richard 
| Grenville lived here, Many a privateer was sent 
out from Bideford, and the capture of prizes 
was so rich that the seaboard was called ‘* The 
| @olden Bay.” The plague of 1646 sorely 


afflicted Kingsley’s “little white town.” 


The situation of Bideford is pleasing; the 
principal buildings are on a slope, at times steep, 
and as the tidal river here (four miles from the 
sea) is over 1,000 feet wide, there is plenty of 
inlet for refreshing currents of air. Drainage is 
excellent, and very pure water is brought from 
the moor a few miles inland. The famous bridge 
is 677 feet long, with 24 arches of varying width. 


Bupk, or Bude Haven as it was formerly called, | 
is rising in importance as health resort owing | 
to its bracing situation on the shore of the | 
Atlantic Ocean, and the golf links, for which the 
place is justly famous. Thete is a good stretch of | 
sand where bathing tents are erected, but for non- | 
swimmers bathing is dangerous owing to the tre- 
mendous force of the great Atlantic rollers. At 
Moorwinstow there is fine old Church, of which 
the rector was the famous R. 8. Hawker, whose 
“Echoes of Old Cornwall” gives some exceedingly 
interesting pictures of the romance and legend | 
of the district. In the churchyard there are 
many graves of sailors who have been drowned | 
on this inhospitable coast. ; 


AMUSEMENTS.— All kinds of sport, fox hunting, 
coursing, shooting, fishing, otter hounds, bowls, 
cricket, tennis, golf at Westward Ho! (three 
miles off). 


Horets.—Tanton’s ; Royal. 
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BARNSTAPLE (Devon). 

London and South Western and Great Western 
Railways. 

From London by L. & 8. W. Rly. (Waterloo), 
2114 miles, in 4 hours 23 minutes, Fares: 31/8a, | 
19/6b, 16/8c (no second by G. W. Rly.). Also 
by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 187 miles, in 4 
hours 25 minutes. PoPULATION, 14,488. 

BARNSTAPLE is on a tidal river, the Taw, 80 
that it is in close proximity to the sea, and gets | 
the advantage of inland air also. It is the chief 
town of North Devon, and enjoys bracing air. 
It is an ancient borough, dating back to Saxon 
times, and is full of antiquarian interest. In| 
Edward III.’s time it was important, and | 
furnished some ships also to Drake’s Squadron | 
at Portsmouth. It is seven miles from the river’s 
mouth, but the tide comes up to three miles | 
beyond its bridge, thus bringing up a fresh supply | 
of sea-water each day. The climate is said to 
be warm in winter and temperate in summer ; 
average mean being 50°05°; average rainfall 
38°51 inches. 

As a tourist centre, Barnstaple is most con- 
venient, having three railway stations, from 
which all places of interest are easily reached. 
Pure water supply ; low death rate; three days’ 
fair in September, interesting public buildings, 

AMUSEMENTS.—Devon and Somerset stag- 
hounds; Sir John Amory’s hounds; fox-hunting 
(two packs), harriers, trout and salmon fishing, 
sea fishing, good libraries, geology, botany, fine 
park. 

HorTeLs.—Imperial ; Fortescue, 


ILFRACOMBE. 

Great Western and London and South Western 
Railways, 

Q. W. from Paddington, 203} miles, in 5 hours 
18 minutes. Fares; 33/8a, 21/-b, 16/10c. (no 
second by G. W. R). From Waterloo by L. & 
8. W. Rly. in 5 hours 16 minutes. Fares as 
above. POPULATION, 8,935, 

ILFRACOMBE, a fashionable watering place on 
the highly-picturesque north coast of Devon, 
in the Bristol Channel; full of attractions in its 
Tocks, marine objects, cliffs, hills, views, springs, 
and ferns. Kingsley spoke of “its kind people | 
and its still kinder climate, combining soft warmth 
with bracing freshness.” The harbour is 4! 
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natural basin, having on the outside the Lantern 
Hill, and on the other side Hilsborough, rising 
to the height of 447 feet. The fine marine 
promenade is near Capstone Hill, one of the most 
frequented spots, and a breezy point of view. 
Many pleasant excursions may be made to the 
surrounding district, which ig full of interest and 
beauty. 

HortEts.—Ilfracombe; Cliffe Hydro; Woolla- 
combe Bay; Runnacleave; and many others. 
Boarding-houses are very plentiful. 


LYNTON and LYNMOUTH (Devonshire). 

By London and South Western Railway, Great 
Western, and Lynton and Barnstaple Railways, 
or by coach from Minehead (G. W. Rly.) 

From London by L. & 8. W. Rly. (Waterloo), 
215 miles, or G. W. (Paddington), 229} miles, via 
Barnstaple, in about 6} hours. Fares: 37/10a, 
24/-b, 18/104c. PopULATION, 1,770. 

Lynton and Lyxmourtu are generally spoken 
of together, and, practically, the two places 
form one community. Lynton is 450 feet above 
sealevel ; while Lynmouth is, as its name implies, 
at the junction of the combined E. and W. Lyns 
with the sea, Lynton is reached by a cliff 
Tailway, and affords pure mountain air, as some 
of the peaks in the vicinity attain considerable 
heights. This, combined with Notth Devon sea 
breezes, makes the place eminently fitted for those 
who need toning up and bracing. Guide books 
vie with each other in describing this district. 
It has been called “a miniature Switzerland, 
with wild, fantastic, craggy, and precipitous hills, 
deep valleys, and rushing streams,” Southey 
compared Lynmouth to Cintra. There are stone 
circles and irregular piles of rocks, as in parts of 
Cornwall, of great interest to the geologists; while 
the “Combes” or chines, at one time tichly 
wooded, at another rugged, like a Swiss gorge, 
are worth travelling far to see, 

AMUSEMENTS.—Coaching ; beautiful excursions 
by steamer, etc., to Ilfracombe, Clovelly ; sea 
and river fishing ; tennis, golf, hunting, motor, 
sailing and fishing boats, 

HOrEzs (see also advt. pages) :-— 

VALLEY OF Rocks, Lynton; largest in the 
district. 

Tors, Lynmouth, 
private grounds. 


First class; charming 
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MINEHEAD AND PORLOCK (Somerset). | 

Great Western Railway. 

From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
1673 miles in 3 hours 42 minutes. Fares: 28/-a, 
14/-c. PopuLaTIoN (Minehead), 8,459. 

In summer, by sea, from Cardiff, Newport, 
and Bristol. 

MINEHEAD is situated on the Bristol Channel, | 
and is accessible from all northern parts by the 
Severn Tunnel, also by sea. It is on the spur of 
North Hill, which rises to 800 feet above, and is 
naturally seized upon for the building of resi- 
dences, which rise one above the other in 
picturesquestyle, North Hill stretches for about 
6 miles along the coast, so that the houses here 
command fine views over land and sea. The 
climate is equable, with moderate daily range. 
Winters are mild. Rainfall small for the west 
of England; soil, red sandstone, Fir-clad hills 
protect it from North-West and South-West 
winds, and beyond are extensive moorlands, & 
guarantee of pure air. There is a broad 
asphalted esplanade, with sea-walk along the 
sands. A band plays here in summer. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Golf, polo, hockey, tennis; safe 
bathing on firm sands; promenade pier, 750 fect 
long. Coaching and steamer trips. 

Horgis.—Metropole; Plume of Feathers; 
Wellington. 


PORLOCK. 


PoRLocg is six miles from Minehead, and a 
good centre for sport. It is not far from the 
Lynmouth country, and can be reached by those 
who delight in picturesque walks by Glenthorne 
and Culbone (where is one of the smallest 
churches in England), thence it is four miles 
through the woodlands, with glimpses of the sea | 
all the way. Porlock is a small village, set ina 
pretty semi-circle of hills, and about 9 mile 
inland. It is a quaint old-fashioned place, with 
a history dating back to the time of Harold (1052). 
The church, which is dedicated to St. Dubritius, 
is rather remarkable, and has a curious truncated 
spire. Porlock is dominated by Hartstone Point, 
an extension of North Hill at Minehead. There 
is a steep ascent of three miles to Exmoor, where 
there is stag-hunting and trout fishing. PORLOCK 


Weir is a seaport two miles from Porlock, 
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surrounded by beautiful ‘woods. Porlock Vale 
is very picturesque, and is favourite drive from 
Minehead. There is plenty of communication 
by coaches, brakes, etc. with Minehead and 
Lynton. POPULATION, 744. 


Horgn.—Anchor. 


TENBY. 


By Great Western Railway. 

From London by G. W. By., from Paddington 
Station, 252 miles, in 5 hours 47 minutes. Fares: 
41/10a, 2)/11c. POPULATION, 4,362. 


Tensy is a beautiful watering place, standing 
on aridge of limestone rock and nearly surrounded 
by the sea. The sands are firm and pure, and 
both the North and South beaches are covered 
daily. The climate is free from extremes of 
temperature, and theitown is particularly suitable 
for convalescents. Tenby has had a stirring 
history, as is indicated by the old town walls and 
other Norman remains still to be seen The 
district is singularly rich in places of historical 
interest, such as Carewe, Manorbier, and Pem- 
broke Castles, all of which may be numbered 
amongst the exceedingly interesting excursions 
which are to be made from this delightful spot. 
In the Isle of Caldey, about three miles from 
Tenby, there is a Settlement of Benedictines. 


AMUsEMENTS.—Golf (18-hole course). Fresh 
and sea water fishing, bathing, boating, tennis, 
otter hunting, occasional race meetings. 


Horers. — Cobourg; Royal Gate Hotel; 


Imperial, ete. 


NORTH-WEST COAST. 


MORECAMBE (Lancashire). 


By London and North Western and Midland 
Bailways. 

From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston 
Station), 234 miles, in 5 hours 24 minutes. 
Fares: 34/6a, 10/5c, Also by Midland Rly. 
(St, Pancras), 2634 miles, in 6 hours 17 minutes. 
POPULATION, 12,183. 
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MORECAMBE lies in a wide bay of the same 
name, and presents a fine picture from the sea: 
when taken in conjunction with the mountains | 
beyond. The promenade extends nearly three; 
miles, and is lighted at night by electricity. 
The old harbour in the centre divides the town | 
into east and west, while the houses above rise : 
In solid terraces, The Central Pier possesses a! 
striking pavilion, with a spacious dancing plat- 
form, ‘ 

Morecambe is a natural health resort, and its | 
virtues have been attested in cases of bronchitis, | 
asthma, consumption, and diseases of the 
respiratory organs. Excellent water supply. 

AMUSEMENTs.—Alhambra Palace (variety | 
theatre); West End Pier; Winter Gardens, | 
with Victoria Pavilion, Oriental ball-room, and | 
café; Royalty Theatre and Opera House. 
There is good bathing and fishing, boating and ; 
sailing. Large open-air swimming bath. Other | 
diversions include coaching to Lancaster, Hey- | 
sham, Kirkby Lonsdale; and trips to Lakeland. 
Golf (three courses near). A musical festival is 
held here. 


FLEETWOOD (Lancashire). 

London and North Western and Lancashire | 
and Yorkshire Railways. 

From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), | 
via Preston, 229} miles, in 4 hours 55 minutes. 
Fares : 30/6a, 19/1}c. POPULATION, 15,876. 

FLEgtwoop is situated in the Fylde district | 
of Lancashire, its position resembling the Fore- | 
lands of the South, and is one of the chief of the 
health-giving spots found between the Ribble 
and the Lune. It is » quiet town, breezy and 
invigorating, and squght after by those in need | 
of rest and recuperation. The port is busy with | 
fishing vessels, and steamers leave for Belfast, 
Barrow, and Isle of Man. It is recommended in 
cases of chest disease and rheumatism. There 
is good boating and fishing ; Esplanade (one mile) ; ' 
the Mount Grounds, with pavilion, from which 
can be had views of the Isle of Man; Welsh | 
mountains on the south, Morecambe Bay and | 
Lake mountains on the north. The Park and} 
three lighthouses are worth a visit. Bathing on 
firm sand; sailing; electric car to Blackpool, 
Bossall, eto, 

Horais—Mount; North Euston. 
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BLACKPOOL (Lancashire). 


By London and North Western, Midland, and 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railways. 


From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
227 miles, in 4 hours 55 minutes (via Preston). 
By Midland Rly. (via Manchester), 230 miles, 
in 5 hours 63 minutes. Fares: 30/6a, 18/1l1c. 
POPULATION, 58,376. 


BLACKPOOL enjoys an exceptional position for 
becoming popularised as a resort, being in touch 
with all the great railway systems supplying the 
North and Midlands ; and, furthermore, it boldly 
projects into the Irish Sea on the concave surface 


| of this part of the Lancashire coast, so as to get 


full advantage of sea-air on three sides. It has 
had a phenomenal development, and keeps ahead 


| by means of the most diligent enterprise and 


care for every form of popular amusement. All 
undertakings are municipalised, intelligently 
and profitably. Sea-front of several miles, in the 
form of terraced esplanades, with electric tram 
service. Climate decidedly bracing, owing to 
numerous currents of air between the distant 
mountains and the estuaries of the Ribble and 
Wyre, Blackpool being situated between the two, 
and also to its full westerly exposure, It is mild 
in winter, and benefits nervous diseases, chest and 
digestive complaints, and constitutional maladies. 
Large area of fine yellow sand; boating, yachting; 
steamer excursions to Isle of Man, Wales, Barrow 
(for the Lakes). 


The AMUSEMENTS of Blackpool are almost too 
numerous to mention. The Tower (modelled on 
Eiffel Tower) has aquarium, ballroom, pavilion, 


| menagerie, concerts, roof gardens with concert, 
| circus; Winter Gardens, with concert room 


holding 12,000, gigantic wheel, ballroom ; 
Central Pier; Variety Palace; golf (North and 
South Shore Clubs), also at St. Annes, Lytham, 
ete. First-rate concerts, musical festival, theatres, 
opera house. 


Horgis.—Metropole, Clifton Park. etc., also 
several Hydros, and a large number of excellent 
boarding and lodging houses.—See ‘ Bradshaw's 
‘Railway: Guides.” 
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LYTHAM AND 8T. ANNES (Lancashire). 
By London and North Western, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and Midland Railways. 


From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
223 miles, in 5 hours 12 minutes. Also by 
Midland Rly. (St. Pancras), 235 miles, in 5 hours 
53 minutes. Fares: 39/6a, 18/11c. 

St. Annes is two stations further, in 7 minutes. 


PopuLaTion: Lytham, 7,185; St. Annes, 
9,837. 

LyTHAM lies almost at the end of the broad 
estuary of the Ribble, facing southwards towards 
Southport, and it is a delightful unpretentious 
place, set amongst a wealth of flowers and shady 
foliage. To the left of the town are wooded 
hills, and farther away to the south can be seen 
the outlines of the Welsh mountains. The sands 
are clean and firm, suitable to children; the 
promenade has a broad stretch of green running 
alongside; in fact, tranquil country and sea are 
combined in Lytham, the main thoroughfare 
being one long avenue. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Lowther Gardens (tennis and 
cricket); the Green Drive; electric tram to 
Blackpool and Fleetwood; pier, baths, and 
assembly rooms; golf at Fairhaven. : 

Hore..—Clifton Arms. 


ST. ANNES. 

St. ANNES is 2 miles from Lytham, 4 miles 
south of Blackpool, and projects westwards from 
the Fylde Foreland. Although an older town 
than some of its rivals in the neighbourhood, 
its houses are tastefully designed and well sct 
back from the sea, The climate is dry and 
healthy, both in summer and winter, specially 
suited to children; good water supply, drainage, 
and electric light. Pier, with pavilion and 
various entertainments; annual festival of the 
Rose Queen; also regatta; tram to Blackpool. 

AMUSEMENTS include bathing, boating, fishing, 
and golf. 

Hores.—Grand ; St. Annes; Imperial Hydro. 


SOUTHPORT (Lancashire). 
By London and North Western, Midland, 
Great Northern, Great Central, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and Cheshire Lines Railways, 
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From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
211 miles, in 4 hours 19 minutes. By Midland 
Rly. (St. Pancras), 233 miles, in 5 hours 27 
minutes. By G. N. Rly. (King’s Cross), 258} 
miles, in 6 hours 25 minutes. By G. C. Rly. 
(Marylebone), 256 miles, in 6 hours 18 minutes ; 
Fares: 29/68, 20/9b, 17/7c. POPULATION, 
51,659. 

Sovrsport is situated on the south side of 
the Ribble Estuary, facing Lytham on the north 
side, and is about equidistant from Manchester 
and Liverpool. It has risen rapidly, and is now 
an important residential town, very inviting by 
reason of its prosperous appearance, ite clean 
wide streets, shady avenues, and hospitable 
social life. It faces N.W.,and the view from 
the promenade extends as far as the hills of 
Cumberland on the North to Great Orme’s Head 
and the Welsh hills on the South. Liverpool is 
now within 30 minutes by electric train, The 
climate is distinctly mild, and rainfall small ; 
winds generally from the West; average tem- 
perature 48°5. It is medically recommended in 
chest complaints, bronchitis, asthma, etc., and 
for children. The sea-front is very imposing 
and varied, being 24 miles long, skirting the 
adjoining township of Birkdale. It has a pier, 
marine gardens, and lakes (for model yachting 
and boating). 

AMUSEMENTS include Military Band daily in 
Municipal Gardens, in North Marine Park 


(Sunday); elegant Opera House; Winter 
Gardens, with pavilion; Botanic Gardens. 
Steamer excursions; boating, sailing, water 


chute; 4 golf clubs and 2 yacht clubs. 
Horets.—Victoria; Palace; Royal, etc.; see 
“ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


ISLE OF MAN. 
(See also page 1.) 


DOUGLAS. 

The IsLE oF MAN is situated in the Irish Sea, 
practically midway between England and Ireland. 
It has an area of some 230 square miles, in which 
are comprised the best physical features found 
1n Britain. High, rock-bound coast, with rugged 
cliffs, high promontories, and caves, where fine 
sea-effects are seen. The interior is mostly 
mountainous, while the lower parts are richly 
cultivated, or green, with pasture, varied by 
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uplands of gorse or purple heather. There are; 
many picturesque glens and valleys among the 
™mountains, 


The climate is mild and equable, as its only | 
open sea exposure is to the 8.W., the direction 
of the warm gulf stream flowing up channel. | 
Mean winter temperature, 42°5°; annual mean, 
49°2°, 


DOUGLAS (POPULATION 21,000), the capital of 
the Island, is the tourist’s headquarters, and | 
caters admirably for all kinds of amusement. : 
Its pride is a series of promenades skirting the | 
entire bay from the foot of Victoria Pier. The 
attractions of Douglas are of the most varied 
kind, calculated to afford satisfaction either to 
those who seek for rest and recuperation or to 
those whose motto is “never a dull minute.” 
Douglas Head is a promontory from which 
magnificent views may be obtained ; it is also a 
pleasure ground, with attractions of the ‘“‘variety” | 
order; it is also a popular preaching station on 
Sundays in the summer. Round a portion of! 
the head a marine drive is cut in the face of! 
the rocks. At the other end of the bay is the | 
starting point of the electric railway and another | 
marine drive; this railway runs to Ramsey, 
passing on the way many picturesque spots. 


AMUSEMENTS.—There are two golf clubs in the 
vicinity of Douglas, two theatres, and vocal and 
instrumental concerts and dancing at the Palace 
and Derby Castle; a new public garden and 
kursaal, the “ Villa Marina”; first-class military 
bands give performances thrice daily in the 
season; also bathing (both in the sea and the 
open-air sea bath), boating, and fishing. 


RAMSEY. 


RamsEy, the next place of importance, is in 
the north of the island, in a spacious bay, which 
provides good anchorage and safe yachting. It 
is quieter than Douglas, and is much frequented 
by families during the summer season. Thera) 
are many picturesque walks in the neighbourhood 
of Ramsey, and, of course, rowing, sailing, and 
fishing. There ate hydros which use the 


famous Manx brine brought from the Point of 
‘Ayr (6} miles) Poruxation, 4,247. 
ry 
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The other tourist resorts in the Island are 
Port Erin, where is finest rock scenery; Port 
Sr. Mary, and PREL, which are the chief centres 
of the great fishing industry of the Island, and 
offer many attractions to the visitor. 

ACCESS.—Douglas may be reached from 
Liverpool in 3 hours; from Fleetwood and 
Heysham in 2 hours 40 minutes ; from Silloth in 
5 hours; from Belfast in 5} hours; from Dublin 
in5 hours ; from Ardrossan in 6 hours; and from 
Glasgow in 7} hours. This is, of course, during 
the summer months. Tho winter service is re- 
stricted to a daily service from Liverpool. There 
are also occasional services between Douglas, 
Blackpool, Southport, Llandudno, and. Bangor. 


NORTH WALES. 
(Un Alphabetical Order.) 


ABERYSTWYTH (Cardigan). 

On Cambrian Railway; through trains from 
London and North Western, Great Western, 
Cheshire Lines, and Great Central Railways. 

From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 289 
miles, in 6 hours 20 minutes. Also by L. & N. W. 
Rly. (Euston), via Stafford, 249 miles, in 6 hours 
25 minutes. Fares: 35/10a, 19/6c. PopUuLa- 
TION, 8,412. 

ABERYSTWYTH is a finely-built town with great 
natural advantages, and possesses an important 
University. It has a western aspect, picturesque 
bay, and bold, open sea. The cliffs are imposing, 
and render its position sheltered ; gravelly sub- 
soil. It has an interesting history, dating from 
Druidical times. David Cox and J. M. W. Turner 
came here to paint the bay and seascapes. The 
sea does not retire far, and = massive sea-wali 
of a mile in length protects the promenade, 
which is clean, well-paved, and brightly lit at 
night with electric arcs. It skirts the Castle 
Promontory and connects with South Marine 
Terrace (1} miles), Fine views of the coast, 
north and south. The air is rich in ozone, and 
is decidedly mild in winter. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Promenade pier, with pevilion 
for 2,000 people; Cliff Gardens on Constitution 
Hill (500 feet), which is reached by water-balance 
cars. Concerts; croquet, tennis; boating and 
bathing in each of the three small bays ; coaches; 
sea and river fishing; many excursions. 

Horets.—See “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.’’ 
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BALA (Merioneth). an 

Great Western Railway. 

From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
via Ruabon, 205 miles, in 5 hours. Fares: 
32/6a, 17/2c. POPULATION, 1,537. 

+ Bata is beautifully situated in the midst of 
mountain scenery, at the foot of the lake of that 
name. It is 1,084 acres in extent, and abounds | 
in fish, The town stands 640 feet above sea- | 
level, and although there is not much of anti- 
quarian interest. remaining, it is a place of many 
legends and considerable antiquity, whilst the 
neighbourhood around abounds in charming 
walks. Bala Green is a spot famous for its 
religious associations, as many as 20,000 persons 
having assembled there. The old church is at 
Lianycil, about a mile from the town, and in the 
graveyard is a tombstone to the memory of the 
Rev. Thomas Charles, who died in 1814, and to 
whose efforts the founding of the Bible Society 
is said to be due. A theological college of the 
Calvinistic Methodists is located here. | 

AMUSEMENTS.—There is good sport in Bala, 
boating and fishing on the lake; salmon also 
are to be found in the Dee near Bala Junction. | 
A favourite excursion is the ascent of Arrenig, 
2,800 feet, the base of which may be reached 
by the Festiniog Railway. Bala is the nearest 
station to Lake Vyrnwy, notable in connection | 
with the Liverpool water supply. 

HorTeL.—White Lion; see “ Bradshaw's Rail- 
way Guide.” 

BARMOUTH (Merioneth). 

On Cambrian Railway; through connections | 
from Great Western and London and North} 
Western Rajlweys. 

From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
244} miles, in 7 hours 6 minutes, via Stafford 
and Welshpool ; also by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
242 miles (via Ruabon and Dolgelley), in 6 hours. 
Fares: 36/8a, 19/5}c. POPULATION, 2,106. 

BarMovTH is at the mouth of the Mawddach 
river, a beautiful estuary which runs up between 
the mountains as far as Dolgelley, 8 miles inland. 
Besides a fine sea-view in front, there are moun- | 
tains behind, and Cader Idris can be reached in 
a day’s walk. Mr. Ruskin chose this noble 
crystalline rock (as he called it) on which to 


| subjects for artists ; 


| mountains, which keep off the cold winds. 


Plant his colony of St. George—a number of 
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picturesquely placed cottages high up on the 


| mountain overlooking the bay. The country 


around abounds in purple heather, green ferns, 
and pretty wood-scenery. Average sunshine, 
1,756 hours,” The air is good, being kept in 


; continual change by the draught formed between 


the mountains that line the estuary; climate 
equable. Nervous and depressed patients do 
well here. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Boating, rowing, or sailing to 
different points on coast; sea-fishing; very 
fine mountain walks; golf; tennis; choice 
coaching; bathing on 
3 or 4 miles of firm, clean sand. ‘ 

Horets.—Cors-y-Gedol; Marine, etc. 
“‘ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


BETTWS-Y-COED (Carnarvon). 

London and North Western Railway. 

From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
238 miles, in 5 hours 30 minutes. Fares: 36/6a, 
19/2c, POPULATION, 925. 

BEtTTWws-y-Cogp is about 20 miles inland from 
the sea, in a delightful valley, through which the 
River Conway runs, and is backed by. fir-clad 
It is 
one of the most charming, if not the most 
charming spot in North Wales, and offers a com- 
bination of rock and mountain, valley and river, 
it would be difficult to find in such perfection 
elsewhere. It is quiet and restful, and every 
year more people come to enjoy the pure, 
exhilarating air and the delightful scenery. 
David Cox may be said to have been the dis- 
coverer of Bettws-y-Coed, and his famous sign- 
board still hangs in the hall of the Royal Oak 
Hotel ; he was the precursor of the many artists 
who since his day have found subjects innumer- 
able in this delightful locality. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Many excursions may be made, 
Snowdon can be ascended from Capel Curig by the 
vigorous, whilst the famous Swallow Falls, the 
Miners’ Bridge, the Fairy Glen, and the Conway 
Falls are all within a very short distance of the 


See 


| ‘village. Many mountain drives may be enjoyed, 


and there is good fishing in the Conway and the 
Llugwy. Coaches daily in the season to Llan- 
dudno, Colwyn Bay, and Carnarvon. 

HOTEL.—Waterloo ; see “ Bradshaw's Railway 
Guide.” 
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COLWYN BAY (Denbigh). 
By London and North Western Railway. 


From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), | “ttle still exists; 


219} miles, in 4 hours 22 minutes. Fares: 35/-a, 
18/34c. POPULATION, 12,630, 

CoLWYN Bay is built in the form of a crescent, 
and is surrotinded by hills rising to a fair height, | 
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salubrity. The scenery around combines moun- 
tain, valley, and stream. The castle has an 
important history, and the “ pound ” for stray 
there are cromlechs and 
historic houses, 


AMUSEMENTS.— Bathing is safe, tide not receding 
far; rowing, sailing, canoeing, fishing (sea, river, 
and lake), prawning, and two recreation grounds, 


from which it obtains invigorating air, as well as | Myrtle, fuchsia, and hydrangea testify to mild- 


from the sea, 
part of the town. 


Upper Colwyn Bay is the higher | 


whilst steamers ply to Beaumaris, Anglesey, and 
Isle of Man. The Pwilycrochan Woods stretch 


along the back of the town, and add to the charm | 


of the general view, being left in their natural 
luxuriance. 


AMUSEMENTS. — Golf links, also at Rhos, a 


mile away by tram ; Pavilion concerts (Sundays | 


included); sea and fresh water fishing, tenni 
marine drive of about three miles, firm sloping 
sands, beautiful excursions, good music. 


HoTsLs.— Pwilycrochan; Colwyn Bay; and 
many boarding-houses: see ‘‘ Bradshaw's Rail- 
way Guide.” 


CRICCIETH (Carnarvon). 
On Cambrian Railway from London and North 
‘Western and Great Western Railways (via Afon- 
wen or Welshpool). 


From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
269} miles, in 6 hours 23 minutes. By G. W. Rly. 
(Paddington), 258 miles, in 7. hours 15 minutes. 
Fares : 39/88, 24/-b, 21/54c. POPULATION, 1,376. 


Cricctkra is situated in the south of the 
Carnarvon Peninsula, overlooking Cardigan Bay, 
and facing due south. The ground gradually 
slopes in this direction to the sea, thus giving 
the full benefit of the sun’s warmth. As at 


Scarborough, a high conical rock, with an old | 


castle, juts out and divides the sea-frontage. 
Modern terraces and villas are built east and 
west of the castle. The coast view embraces 


80 miles, with Merioneth Mountain Ranges in| 


the background. The open arrangement of | 
houses on slopes contributes to the towns, | 


| 86/2a, 18/11}c. 


ness of climate, Tennis; golf at Caerdyni and 


It is an important educational | at Harlech. 
centre, and starting point for numerous coaching | 
excursions to Conway, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon, | 


HOTELS.—George; Marine; see “ Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide.” 


* LLANDUDNO (Carnarvon). 
London and North Western Railway. 


From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
via Crewe, 227 miles, in 4} hours, Fares: 
POPULATION, 10,469. 


LLANDUDNO Is the chief watering place of North 
Wales, and lies between the rocky eminences 
known as the Great Orme and the Little Orme. 
On one side is Llandudno Bay, with an illimitable 
space seaward, and on the other side is Conway 
Bay, with a background of mountain scenery. 


| It is the gayest and most fashionable of all the 


Welsh watering places, and nothing is lacking to 
promote the health and enjoyment of visitors. 
It is a town of broad thoroughfares and sub- 
stantial buildings, with a climate clear, dry, and 
bracing, free from fogs, and blessed with a very 
large amount of sunshine. Llandudno is also an 
excellent centre for visiting the charming district 
around, and the excursions which may be made 
by rail, coach, and steamer are almost unlimited 
in extent. The beach is firm sand, and affords 
safe bathing; there is a promenade two miles 
along the bay and the marine drive, which 
encircles the Great Orme's Head. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Good music in the Pier Pavilion ; 
several golf links; good fishing in the sea and 
the neighbouring trout streams. 


Horris.—Imperial ; St. George's; Grand, etc.; 
also many boarding houses; see “ Bradshaw's 
| Railway Guide.” 
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LLASFAIRFECHAN is three miles from Penmaen- 
mawr, and is the next station, standing at the | 
mouth of the Menai Straits. The Great Orme 
can be seen from the beach, with Puffin Island | 
five miles out to sea, and the Anglesey coast ; ‘| 
further to the left is Beaumaris. The growth : 
of the quarries has not improved the village as a 
holiday resort, but houses can be had facing | 
either sea or mountains, which rise behind it) 
and to the east. Climate temperate; good | 
sands; boating. Penmaenmawr Mountain and | 
Carreg Fawr are favourite excursions ; also | 
Druids’ Circle (3} miles), and Puffin Island. 
Accommodation chiefly confined to private apart- 
ments. Porrrartion, 2,973. 


PENMAENMAWR. 
By London and North Western Railway. 


From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston). 
229 miles, in 4 hours 83 minutes. Fares: 36/8a, 
10/lc. POPULATION, 4,042. 


PENMAENMAWR lies in a very sheltered position 
on the North Carnarvon coast, having a range 
of mountains at the back, and at either end of 
the sea-front two lofty cliffs, one of which yields 
granite. It has great antiquarian interest: a 
Druldical well and s strong British fort. Moun- 
tain and sea air are here combined, and it is 
visited by a good class of people. It is 4} miles 
from Conway. Sandy beach. The new town | 
extends for some distance up the slopes of the | 
hills; half a mile along the Bangor Road is a 
quaint old village—Penmaenan—where cheap 
rooms can be had. Half an hour’s climb brings 
the visitor to an extensive tableland, about 
1,200 feet high; invigorating air and fine views. | 
There are good excursions to Conway Mountain, i 
the Fairy Glen, etc. 

Accommodation is chiefly confined to private 
apartments, hotel enterprise having been largely 
unsuccessful. 


PWLLHELI (Carnarvon). ij 


The terminus of the Cambrian Railway, which | 
may be joined at Whitchurch, Wrexham, 
Welshpool, ete, 
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From London by L. & N. W. Bly. (Euston), 
2703 miles, in 6 hours 20 minutes. Fares: 40/7a, 
22/0}. 

Porvtation, 3,900. 


PWLLHELI lies on the northern portion of 
Cardigan Bay, but in such a sheltered position 
that it is protected by land on three sides, while 
j the south faces towards the sea. There are five 
miles of foreshore (sand), stretching from Gimblet 
Rock to Lilanbedrog Head; a fine marine parade, 
with modern buildings, overlooking Cardigan Bay, 
as far as Aberystwyth; Cader Idris is visible on 
the left, and Snowdon from the rear. Pwilheli has, 
further, a wide esplanade, well-laid-out squares, 
and fair hotels. Safe beach for bathing, tide only 
receding 50 yards. Pwilheli deserves recognition 
as a winter resort owing to its position, stated 
above, its average temperature being 49° for 
November and December and 43° for January. 
Two extensive promenades face south, and enjoy 
much sunshine, Myrtles,ffuchsias, and hydran- 
geas flourish in the open. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Goif, river and deep-sea fishing, 
shooting, gardens, boating, bathing, well-arrangod 
excursions. 


RHYL (Flint). 
By Iondon and North Western Railway. 
From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 


209 miles, in 3 hours 68 minutes. Fares: $3/2a 
and 17/5c, PopuLation, 9,005. 


Rav is on the North coast of Flintshire, not 
far from the estuary of the Dee, and at the mouth 


| of the famous Vale of Clwyd. It is the frst 


seaside resort to be reached from England on the 
North Wales coast. The place is dry and warm, 
free from fogs; subsoil sand. Bright sunshine 
on 300 days. Many business men from Man- 
chester and Liverpool live here. Broad 
promenade of 1} miles, with kiosks and flower- 
beds. Marine lake, 42 acres for rowing and 
sailing; bathing pontoon. Firm clean sands, 


AMUSEMENTS.—Bowling, tennis ; Queen’s 
Palace, with tower 145 feet, and fine view; 
ball room, roof gardens, open-air concerts, 


| pier entertainments; fishing. 


HorTEL.—-Westminster. 
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INLAND RESORTS. 


ASHBOURNE (Derbyshire). 


- By Midland and London and North Western 
Railways. 
= From London7by Midland Rly. (St. Pancras), 
159 miles, in 4 hours 5 minutes. Fares: 20/6a 
12/1}c. Also by L. & N. W. Rly. from Euston, 
157 miles, in 8 hours 48 minutes. PoPuLaTioy, | 
4,059. 

ASHBOURNE forms part of the Dovedale 
district of Derbyshire, an elevated range of 
limestone hills, cleft by a deep gorge, on each 
side of which are grey cliffs or towering rocks, 
relieved by the verdure of ash, yew, and other | 
trees. The River Dove steals through this, the: 
most pleasant of all the Derbyshiro dales. It is 
associated with Izaak Walton. It lies ina deep, 
richly-wooded valley, and presents a very inviting | 
aspect to the tourist. Fine Parish Church 
(1241 a.p.), erected by a Bishop of Coventry, con- 
taining famous sculptured monument, with 
inscription in four languages; Grammar School 
(1585); Ashbourne Hall, situated on a gentle 
slope In a well-timbered park, with lake, in style 
of a French Chateau (12th century); headquarters | 
of the Scottish Army under Prince Charles, 1745, 
now a hotel known as the Ashbourne Hall 
Hotel. 


A few chief points in Dovenate might also be 
mentioned: Mappleton Church (by Inigo Jones) ; 
Izaak Walton Hotel (1 mile), Okeover Hall, 
Thorpe Cloud, Iam Hali (Gothic Church, with 
fine monuments) ; romantic entrance to Dovedale 
near here; mountain ascent of Little and Great 
Sharplow, twelve apostles, etc. Reynard’s Cave, 
Pickering Tor, Hartington; Alton Towers; |! 
Ellastone, the scene of “Adam Bede.” | 


BOVEY TRACEY (Devon). i 

From London by Great Western Railway | 
(Paddington), via Newton Abbot, 200 miles, in 
about 4 hours 20 minutes. Fares : 33/-a, 16/5ic. 
Porutation, 2,900. 

Bovgy Tracky (locally known as Buvvy) is | 
fortunate in being one of the nearest stations of | i 
the Dartmoor district to London, and, owing to | 
the excellent service of coaches run in connection | } 
with the Dolphin Hotel, is a very excellent centre _ 
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for exploring this interesting district. It stands 
on the edge of Dartmoor, and the country round 
is very charming, many delightful spots being 
within fairly easy walking distance. The coaches 
alluded to above visit all the points of interest 
in the district, such as Lustleigh, Manaton, 
Widecombe (with its fine church, “‘The Cathedral 
of the Moor”), Hey Tor, Buckland Beacon, 
Ashburton, etc. The health-giving nature of 
the Dartmoor air is unquestioned, and has led 
to the establishment of several sanatoria for the 
open-air treatment. Dartmoor is probably 
England’s greatest air-cure. 
Hotet,—Dolphin. 


BRIDGNORTH (Salop). 

By Great Western Railway. 

From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
142} miles, in 3 hours 40 minutes. Fares 
23/2a, 11/7¢. POPULATION, 5,768. 

BripGnoktH is situated in one of the border 
counties formerly known as the “Marches,” 
which are rich in historical associations and 
remains, old villages, and legends. Bridgnorth 
lies on both sides of the Severn, the two parts 
being styled Upper and Lower, and connected by 
a bridge of six arches. The Upper town is built 
up the slope of a high rock, affording fine views 
of a large tract of surrounding country; the 
summit is reached by a rope railway. Castle 
Hill, with its ruins and leaning tower, is a 
favourite walk. The river scenery is charming. 
Bishop Percy’s house is shown. The Castle Hill 
Rope Railway was a difficult engineering feat, 
the angle being 33 degrees in a track of 201 feet. 
Excursions may be made to Wenlock Abbey and 
Arley Village, and the Great Western motor cars 
to Wolverhampton afford an opportunity of 
seeing the surrounding country. 

AnvssmeNTs,—There are good golf links, also 
fishing and boating. 

Horet.—Crown and Raven; see “ Bradshaw's 
Railway Guide.” 


CHAGFORD (Devon). 

Most easily reached (by road motor) from 
Moretonhampstead (via Newton Abbot, Great 
Western Railway), from which it is 4 miles to 
N.W, 
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London to Moretonhampstead, 199} miles, in 
42 hours, Fares: via Newton Abbot, 34/-a, 
17/-c. Popuvation, 1,549. 

The L, & 8. W. Rly. have a motor car service 
here from Exeter (see routes to Exeter). 

CHAGFoRD is a Dartmoor town, but those who 
go there to enjoy the wildness and invigorating 
air of Dartmoor will find it up-to-date. This 
docs not, however, affect the delightful charm 
of life at Chagford. Wild hills and deep-lying | 
dells are on every side, and it is a chosen haunt 
of artists. | 

Chagford stands on a slope above the River 
Teign, and visitors should see the fine gorge 
from which this river issues as it quits the moor. 
Many days may be spent exploring the endless 
variety of Dartmoor scenes; the extensive 
heath, wild glens, the sources of the Okement and | 
Taw, and Fingle Gorge. The border villages of 
Throwleigh and Gidleigh make an interesting 
walk through thick undergrowth and ferns, 
rugged rock, and foaming torrent. 

HoTeL.—Moor Park, in own delightful 
grounds (see advt.). 

CHESTER (Cheshire). 

By Great Western, London and North Western, 
Cheshire Lines, and Great Central Railways. 

From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
179} miles, in 3 hours 32 minutes. Fares: 
27/10a, 14/11c. Also from G. W. Rly. (Padding- 
ton), 195} miles, in 4 hours 13 minutes. 

POPULATION, 39,038. 

Although not a health resort in the usual sense 
of the term, Chester, by reason of its antiquity, 
like some other localities in these pages, naturally 
finds its place amongst towns visited by those in | 
search of distraction. 

Custer is a genuine Roman City, built four- | 

| 
\ 


square within walls which remain to this day. 
It is also a cathedral town, and the capital of 
Cheshire, on the River Dee, Chester, 80 called 
by the Saxons because of the camp (or cast/am) 
here, was named Deva by the Romans, who 
joined it by a road right across the country to 
Colchester called the Via Deva, Two main 
streets were cut by them into the rock terminating 
in the four city gates ; above these on both sides 
are lines of shops or covered ways, called “The 
Rows,” to which the unique effect of Chester is 
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chiefly due. Many old-timbered buildings with 
carved gable fronts are to be seen, as, for example, 
‘“God’s Providence House” (rebuilt 1862), 
Bishop Lloyd's house, and others. The cathedral 
is built of the red sandstone 20 common in the 
district; the west front, not older than the 
16th century, is the best part. There is much 
of interest in Chester: the old walls, nearly two 
miles long, round the town are curious from their 
great antiquity. There is first-rate boating on 
the river; the Roodee or racecourse is outside 
the wails, near the railway. Eaton Hall (the seat 
of the Duke of Westminster) and Hawarden (the 
former residence of Mr. Gladstone) may both be 
visited from here. 

HOTELS.— Queen; Grosvenor; Blossoms. (See 
“ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.”) 

CHURCH STRETTON (Salop). 

By London and North Western and Great 
Western Railways, 

From London by L. & N. W. Rly. (Euston), 
1753 miles, in 3 hours 57° minutes. Fares: 
24/4a, 12/9¢. Also by G. W. Rly, (Paddington), 
165 miles, in 3 hours 40 minutes. POPULATION,+ 
1,455. 

CHURCH STRETTON lies on the main line from 
Bristol and South Wales to Manchester and the 
North, 13 miles south of Shrewsbury, and in the 
hilly district of South Shropshire. The parish 
embraces All Stretton, Little Stretton, and other 
districts, but there is scarcely enough accommoda- 
tion for the increasing number of visitors, and 
building proceeds apace. This spot is full of 
natural attractions, historical and geological ; 
has a fine range of heights, which are clothed 
with beauty from foot to peak. Church Stretton 
lies between the Caradoc and Longmynd ranges, 
which give endless opportunity for excursions. 
The Longmynd is elevated moorland, 10 miles 
by 3. miles; highest point, 1,700 feet. Church 
Stretton itself is between 600 and 800 feet, the 
mountains round rising to 1,500 feet, but the 
valley is very open, so that there is a good 
current of bracing air. Prevalent winds W., 
the East winds being broken by Caradoc range. 

AMUSEMENTS.— Walks and drives in all direc- 
tions, cycling, excellent hunting (many packs), 
good shooting, trout fishing, golf (18 holes). 

Hore.s.—Longmynd; Church Stretton; Sand- 


! ford House; see “Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 
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CROWBOROUGH (Sussex). 

By London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. 2 

From London by L. B. &38.C. Rly. (London ; 
Bridge or Victoria), 40 miles, in 1 hour 15 
minutes, via Groombridge. Or see routes to: 
Tunbridge Wells, then on, 8} miles, in 16 minutes, | 
Porviatios, 5,148. 

CrowsorovuaH is 7 miles from Tunbridge 


Wells, on the borders of the Ashdown Forest. | 


among the Sussex hills, which rise here to 
796 feet. There are extensive views over the 
Weald of Sussex. Its elevation is much in its 


favour as a health resort, the air being exception- | 
The sea at Eastbourne, | 


ally pure and bracing. 
20 miles away, can be discerned, and the South 
Down hills bound ‘thé southern horizon. 
Common is a wide expanse of gorse and heather, 
and there are many open spaces all round. Pine 
plantations abound, and the South wind brings | 
up the sea air. 

AMUSEMENTS.—There is a first-rate golf club, 
many excursions, walks, drives, hunting, and 
angling. ‘ 

HoTELs.—Beacon; Ivy Hall. 


DULVERTON (Somerset). 
By Great Western Railway. 
* From London by G. W. Rly., 164 miles, in 
3 hours 35 minutes. Fares: 27/6a, 18/8}e. 
Coach from Minehead in summer. Porvcatioy, | 
1,526. 
DULVERTON in Somerset is often regarded as | 
being in Devon ; its scenery and life ombrace so | 
many of the characteristics of Devonia, and it | 
is but 2 miles from the border. It is the gate of | 
Exmoor, the home of the red deer and moorland , 
ponies. It stands near the junction of the rivers 
Exe and Barle, in a charming valley, backed by 
well-wooded hills. It is about half-way between 
Taunton and Barnstaple, apd has direct com- 
raunication with Exeter (25 miles) and Tiverton 
(103 miles) by the Exe Valley Line. 
AMUSEMENTS.—Dulverton being quite 


country place, amusements are summed up in! 


the one word “sport.” It is known as the 
“land of bubbling streams” and the “capital 
of red-deer land.” Herein lies its affinity with 
Devon, the possessor of more packs than any 
other county, 
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EXForD and TIVERTON are the hunting centres 
of this district, Dulverton being midway. The 
| Devon and Somerset stag hounds are at Exford, 
and Sir John Amory’s at Tiverton. Dulverton, 
| therefore, is a convenient centre from which 

hunting can be had nearly six days a week. 

| Tiverton foxhounds, also Culmstock otter 
hounds; fishing (fine trout from the Exe and 
Barle); and golf. 


Exaoor may be explored, and its invigorating 
air brings many an invalid or tired worker to 
| this district. Bird life and botany afford ample 
| study. 


HoreL.—Carnarvon Arns. 


The ; 


EXETER (Devonshire). 


By Great Western and London and South 
Western Railways, and through communications 
from all principal towns in the North and 
Midlands. 


From London by L, & 8. W. Rly. (Waterloo 
Central), 171} miles, in 3 hours 11 minutes, 
Fares: 28/6a, 18/-b, 14/3}¢ (no second by 
G.W.R.) Also by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 1738 
miles, in 3 hours. POPULATION, 48,660. 


EXETER is the capital and cathedral city of 
Devon, and the centre from which to reach con- 
veniently any of the seaside or inland health 
resortsof thecounty. It also possesses sufficient 
attractions to retain the tourist for a number of 
days and interest him. First and foremost comes 
the Cathedral, sombre-looking and weather-beaten 
externally, but well worth study. The Sce was 
formed in 909 as a subdivision of Sherborne, 
and the Cathedral begun in 1050 ; there are two 
Norman transept towers, seen again in England 
only in Ottery St. Mary. The visitor should nete 
the beautiful bar traceries in the clerestories, the 
south tower, “ the Exeter pillar,” the lady chapel, 
the font (made for christening Charles I.’s child), 
golden gates to choir, organ screen, and costly 
modern reredos. Space forbids a long account of 
Exeter's many other antiquities: the Close, with 
surrounding Elizabethan and Early Jacobean 
| buildings, Bishop's Palace, Deanery, old City 
‘ walls, Rougomont Castle (1067), and many old 
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churches. The quaint Guildhall, dating from 
1330, with front (restored 1593) supported on 
handsome arches projecting over the pavement, 
contains valuable paintings by Sir Peter Lely | 
and others. Regalia of groat historic value on 
view. University College and four excellent | 
Secondary Schools. 


Exeter is on a steep hill, which slopes south- 
ward, and its river is navigable for 10 miles from 
the sea. The hills around protect it on the north 
and east, As a place of residence it has many 
advantages: freedom from factories, dryness of | 
atmosphere, warm winter temperature (average | 
for December is 42°, and March 43.5°), and much 
social life. 


AMUSEMENTS.—Many excursions, golf links, 
inland and seaside fishing and boating, military | 
bands, and all kinds of sport. 

HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 

RovugEMoNT—Largest and most modern. 


Royat Ciarence.—First class, facing Cathe- 
dral. 


GLOUCESTER, 


By Great Western Railway (Paddington), 106 
miles, in 2 hours 35 minutes. Fares: 10/-a. 
9/6c. POPULATION, 50,029, 


GLOUCESTER is a cathedral city and capital of 
the county, lying in a rich agricultural district, 
where corn, fruit. and other produce is raised. 
The cathedral is the chief point of interest ; it isin 
the form of a crosa, and 426 feet long, the oldest | 
parts being the Norman crypt aki nave, built in ' 
1089. The Palaco was rebuilt in 1862 in the, 
Gothic style. There are also twelve other | 
churches: those cf St. Catherino and St. Mary ; 
de Lode are Norman in part. Here Raikes, the | 
founder of Sunday Schools, died in 1817, and a} 
memorial hall and church were founded in 1880. | 
Monument to Bishop Hooper, who was burnt, in 
St. Mary's Square. 


HOTELS (see alee advt. pages):— 
BELi—Near the Cathedral. 
hotel. 
NEw Inn—Originally built in the 15th) 
eentury. ! 


The County | 
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HASLEMERE AND HINDHEAD (Surrey). 
By London and South Western Railway. 


From London by L. & 8. W. Rly. (Waterloo), 
423 miles, in 1 hour 10 minutes. Fares: 7/2a, 
4/6b, 3/7c. POPULATION (Haslemere), 2,700. 


HASLEMERE is situated 350 feet above sea- 
level, amidst romantic scenery. Many dis- 
tinguished men of letters have resided in the 
district, and its climate is well known to be 
beneficial in casés of throat and lung complaints. 
There are a great many pines in the district, 
mingled with stretches of heather. The soil is 
mostly sand or gravel ; high hills prevent the air 
being too cold. 

AMUSEMENTS include hunting and fishing, 
good walks, and cycling. Si 


HINDHEAD. 


HINDHgAD is a plateau on one of the hills 
which overlook and shelter Haslemere. Common 
and woodland are here left in their natural state, 
and give a great charm to the place. The 
altitude of 900 feet assures its healthfulneas, 
Many houses, hotels, and pensions have sprung 
up, and are artistically built. Hindhead is 
becoming more and more celebrated for the 
recuperative properties of its air. The founda- 
tion of its fame was laid by the late Professor 
Tyndall, and it is much recommended for weak- 
ness of the lungs and general loss of tone. 

Porv.atioy, 3,000. 

AMUSEMENTS.—There are many delightful walks 
in the neighbourhood, and the view from the 
“Beacon ” when once seen is not easily forgotten ; 
algo good roads for cycling, and an 18-hole golf 
course. Motor and horse omnibuses meet the 
principal trains at Haslemere Station. 


Horrts.— Beacon; Moorlands. 
NN 


ILKLEY (Yorkshire). 


By North Eastern, Midland, Great Central, 
and Great Northern Railways. 

From London by G. N. Rly. (King’s Cross), 
via Wakefield and Holbeck, 204} miles, in 4 hours 
38 minutes. Fares: 27/9a, 16/8c. Also by 
Midland Rly, (St. Pancras), 211} miles, ia 4 hours 
49 minutes, via Leeds, | PoruLation, 7,992. 
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InkLEy, the Roman Olicana, lies in the 
Wharfedale district of Yorkshire, under Rum- 
bold’s Moor, 1,310 feet above the sea level. The 
district is one of the most romantic in England ; 
it is a country of hills and leafy dales and running 
streams, elevated moorlands, rugged and bleak, 
but blessed with » most invigorating air. Ilkley 
is noticeable as one of the first places in England 
where hydropathy was first practised, and its 
hydropathic establishments are to-day among 
the finest in the kingdom. There are several 
kinds of mineral waters. The Cauker Well is 
slightly chalybeate with magnesia, and is re- 
commended in cases of anemia and dyspepsia ; 
The Ghyll Spring is much stronger; whilst at 
Ben Rhydding, where is the famous hydro of 
that name, there are five very pure springs. 
From Ilkley excursions may be made to the 
wooded heights of the Wharfe, the Cow and Calf 
Rocks, Brandreth Craigs, and Bolton Abbey, 
with its fine woods; also Mathamdale, Goodale, 
and Bremham. 


AMUSEMENTS.—There are two golf links, tennis 
courts, and some fishing in the neighbourhood. 

Hotere. — Wells House; Middleton; Ben 
Rhydding Hydro. 


LYNDHURST. 


Station, Lyndhurst Road, from London by | 
London and South Western Railway, 85 miles, in | 
2 hours 10 minutes. Fares: 14/2a, 9/-b, 7/1c. 


PopuLation, 2,406. 

LyNpuovgst is the capital of the magnificent. 
health centre which has borne its name of the 
“* New Forest” since the days of the Norman Con- 
quest. Here 62,000 acres of glorious woodlands 
are always open to the public. Lyndhurst is the | 
official residence of the Lord Warden, and the 
Forest Courts are held at the King’s House. 
The scenery in the vicinity ts exceedingly pictur- 
esque, and the church contains a fine fresco | 
presented by Lord Leighton, and several interest- | 
ing monuments, Beaulieu Abbey, founded by | 
King John, is near, and other interesting places | 
in the vicinity are Brockenhurst, where Is the | 
only church which is mentioned in the Domesday | 
Book, and Ringwood. 


Horrt.—Crown, old-established family hotel 
see advt). 
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ROSS-ON-WYE (Hereford). 
By Great Western Railway. 


From London by G. W. Rly. (Paddington), 
132 miles, in 3 hours 40 minutes. Fares: 22/-a, 
13/9b, 11/-c. POPULATION, 4,682. 

Ross, “ The Gate of the Wye,” as it has been 
called, is situated on a rocky elevation on the 
east bank of the Wye. It is the starting place 
for excursions on this beautiful river. Goodrich 
Court and Castle, Symond’s Yat (both good 
points of view), Tintern Abbey, Wyndcliffe, 
Raglan Castle, and other lovely spots, are all 
within a convenient distance. The church has 
& spire 200 feet high, built by Kyrle, the 
celebrated “Man of Ross,” who is buried here ; 
also his monument, that of the Rudhalls, and 
others. A fine view from the Man of Ross 
Prospect near the churchyard. He gives name 
to the Kyrle Society, in London, for promoting 
local improvements. 

AMUSEMENTS.—Pleasure boats on the Wye, 
hunting, fishing, golt, and tennis. 

HOTELS (see also advt. pages) :— 


BoyaL—tThe leading hotel. 


TOTNES (Devon). 

By Great Western Railway, from Paddington 
Station, 2023 miles from London, in 4 hours 2 
minutes, Fares: 33/4a, 16/8c. 

Poputation, 4,128. 

ToTNes is a quaint interesting town, beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Dart, and is a good 
starting point for water trips on this charming 
river. It possesses many objects of interest—an 
ancient castle and church, old houses, and 
covered “ butter-walks."” Good fishing and golf. 

AOTELS (see also advt. pages): — 


SEyYMoUR—First-class family hotel, with all 
comforts. 


THE LAKE COUNTRY 


Windermere. 


WINDERMERE.—London and North Western 
and Midland Railways. L.& N. W. Rly. from 
Euston Station, 259} miles,in 4 hours 25 minutes, 
Fares: 37/-a, 21/6c. By Midland Rly. from 
‘St. Pancras: Station to Windermere in 6 hours 
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33 minutes. POPULATION, including Bowness, 
5,147, Windermere and Bowness may prac- 
tically be regarded as the same place, although 
the latter, which lies on the edge of the Lake, 
is 1} miles from Windermere ; conveyances ply 
all day between the two. 


HorELs.—See “ Bradshaw's Railway Guide.” 


From the station Lake Windermere appears 
in view, with its beautiful islands, and grassy, 
well-wooded fells round its borders. From north 
to south it is 11 miles long, but its greatest 


breadth is only 1} miles; it is fed chiefly by two | 


small streams (the Rothay and Brathay) at the 
top, discharging itself by the Leven into the sea 
at Morecambe Bay, and preserving nearly the 
same level in all weathers. It makes two bends 
from the Ferry, the narrowest part; the lower 
bend, down to Newby Bridge, is longer and 
narrower; the upper extends to Ambleside. 
The view from Orrest Head embraces the whole 
extent of the lake; the rocky crags and peaks 
of Langdale Pikes, Wether Lam, Easdale Head, 
and Loughrigg and Lowrigg Fells round its head, 
whilst just below are Belle Isle and surrounding 
islands. 


Windermere is too large to be explored all at 
once. Bowness and Ferry at the middle, Low 
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| Graswerg.—A lake, one” mile by  three- 
| quarters, best seen from Butterlin How and. Red 
| Bank. This sweet little spot Hes in a quiet, 
| green mountain valley, the church and houses 
being scattered among the trees. Wordsworth 
(died 1850), with his wife, and Hartley Coleridge 
j tie in the churchyard. Easedale, on the loft, is 
a beautiful yet solitary spot. A house near 
Lake Hotel was the residence of Wordsworth 
during the first years of his married life. 

PoruLation, 876. 

Keswick. 

KESWICK (which may be reached direct by rail 
| via Penrith or by coach from Windermere via 
| Ambleside and Grasmere) is situated in the 
| beautiful Vale of the Greta, at the bottom of 
| Lake Derwentwater, under Skiddaw, The old 
| parish church of Crosthwaite, in the middle ot 
| the valley, commands an extensive prospect. 
' Fitz Recreation Ground of 27 acres. Guides, 
| boats, ponies, ete., may be hired at reasonable 
| rates. A stone circle at Castle Rigg. Near the 
; bridge on the Greta is Greta Hall, where Southey 
i lived, ‘The principal attraction is Derwentwater 

Lake, fed by the River Derwent, which comes 
from Bow Fell, through Borrowdale, and is, 
| perhaps, the moat beautiful in the Iske country, 
| from the abundance of foliage on the shores and 


Wood near the top, Newby Bridge at the bottom, | istands; it is $ miles by 14 miles in-extent, and 
and Belle Isle, the largest of its 13 islands, afford | contains St. Hubert's, Viear’s, and other islands. 
the best views. By tho'road it is 26 miles round. | todore Fall (best seen, like all falls, in wet 
‘The lake itself should be seen from tho water'as | eather), where it straggles down a broken slope 
well as the shores to take in-all its beauties. | for 300 feet, is at the upper end. ‘Scawfell Pike 
Boats may be had at Bowness, Waterhead, and | jg 3,210 feet high. Helvellyn, eight mites distant, 
Low Wood ; steamers run its whole length. and 3,120 feet high, a noble granite peak, lies 
| between Thirlmere and Ullswater. : 
Ambleside. Poputatioy, 4,408. * 
‘AMBLESIDE. — By motor from Windermere | Ullswater. 

Station or steamer from Lakeside. This! ULISwaTgR (by coach’ from Penrith), a-fine 
romantic little town is in the Vale of Brathay, | picturesquo sheet of water, nine miles long by 
about a mile from the head of Windermere, and two miles broad, in three reaches, extending 
is an excellent centre for excursions, In the from Patterdale to Pooléy Bridge. Airey; or 
vicinity are Stockgill Force, a splendid water- | Aira Force, a fall of 80 feet. From Pooley Bridge, 
fall, 70 to 150 fect down; Wansfcll Pike, and , at the bottom of Ullswater, a road branches oft 
Fairfield, 2,960 feet high. Another point of view | to Lowther Castle and Brougham Hall, also to 
is Loughrigg Fell, 1,050 feet above tho lake, | Bampton and Hawes Water (eight miles). 
near Dove's Nest, which was Mrs. Hemans’s | Arthur’s Round Table is an amphitheatre about 
house. Fox Howe was formerly the residence | 30 yards across, not far from « stone circle, ‘at 
of Dr. Arnold. Poputation, 2,553. | the centre of which is a monolith 11 feet high. 
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South Eastern and Chatham Railway. 
: - THE - 


CONTINENT 


DOVER | | FOLKESTONE DOVER | QUEENBORO’ | | FOLKESTONE 
CALAIS. ' BOULOGNE. | OSTEND. | FLUSHING. | FLUSHING. 
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TWENTY SERVICES DAILY. 


- The Continental Time Tables of the S.B. & C. R.. ¢ particulars of the 
principal services via Calais, Boulogne, and Ostend, and also the Flushing 
route Time ‘Tables, are supplied gratuitously. ‘The large Continental Time 
‘Tables of the S. B. & C. R., giving details of all services by their Cross-Channel 
routes, and much useful information, will be sent post free for three stamps. 


Through Bookings & Tourist Tickets to ALL PARTS of the CONTINENT. 


Intending Passengers to the Continent can make all their travelling arrange- 
ments by applying at the Continental Enquiry Office, Victoria Station 
(SE. & C.R.), Charing Cross, or to the Continental ‘Traffic Manager, 
London Bridge Station. 


FRANCIS \Hi DENT; General Manager. 
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Via NEWHAVEN-DIEPPE 
PARIS tie CONTINENT. 


weeennewrnnaweeeweewewereeeee 


LONDON PARIS 
Termini: 
Terminus: 
VICTORIA 
and ST. 
LONDON LAZARE. 


CORRIDOR TRAINS—24-Knot TURBINE STEAMERS. 
SHORTEST AND GHEAPEST ROUTE 


for all parts ot 


ge soutn, East, « west ot FRANCE, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, 

AUSTRIA, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, ALGERIA, &c. 
DIRECT & CIRCULAR TICKETS FOR ALL PARTS. 


Through Carriages between Dieppe and Milan via the Simplon. 


Full particulars, of Continental Traffe Manager, 
. R, Victoria, London, 8.W. 


WILLIAM FORBES, 
General Manager, L. B. &8. C. R. 
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London and South Western Railway. 


GEARED 


TURBINE STEAMERS 


BETWEEN SOUTHAMPTON AND HAVRE 


FOR PARIS, SWITZERLAND, 
SOUTH OF FRANCE, &c. . 


Most. .. . 
comfortable 
Night Route. 


A good night's rest 
can be enjoyed in 
the homelike bed- 
steads of the single 
State Cabins which 


Specially designed for the 
night passage and equipped. 
with all the latest improve- 
ments for the comfort and 
safety of passengers. 


From the . . 
Midlands and 
North .. . 


An improved direct 
service from Man- 
chester, Liverpool, 
Chester, Wolver- 
hampton, Birming- 
ham,ete.,vieG.W.R. 


The “cruiser” sterns ensure 
steadiness in rough weather. 


are 8 special feature 
of these Steamers. 


Save time and 
travel while 
you sleep.. . 


Marconi’s System of Wire- 
less Telegraph is installed. 


The first Mercantile Marine 
Ships to be fitted with 
geared turbine engines 
eliminating vibration. 


and Basingstoke, to 
Southampton in 
connection. --—— 


Gives the . 
latest start 
by hours. . 


THE LAST WORD 
IN LUXURIOUS 


CROSS-CHANNEL TRAVEL. 


For full particulars of Train and Boat Services see pam) 


Hou! 


Supt. of the Line, Waterloo Station, 8.E., or 
Marine Manager, Southampton. 


lets obtainable from Mr. HENRY 
ir, T. M. WILLIAMS, Docks and 


H. A. WALKER, General Manager. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY. : 


HARWICH-ROUTE riz: CONTINENT 
Via the HOOK OF HOLLAND. . 


: ‘ (BRITISH ROYAL MAIL ROUTED 


DAILY by Turbine Steamers fitted with 
Wireless Telegraphy and Submarine Signalling 


* London, Liverpool-street Station, depart at 8-30 p.m. for the Hook of Holland; 


Also via HARWICH-ANTWERP  : 


Every Week-day by large Twin-Screw Steamers fitted with 
Wireless Telegraphy and Submarine Signalling. . 


London, Liverpool-street Station, depart at 8-40 p.m. for Antwerp. 


: (‘Tae Harwicu-Hook or HoLLAND AND HaRwicH-ANTWERP EXPRESSES (heated 
in Winter by steam) consist of Corridor-Vestibuled Carriages, with Ist and 2nd class 
Dining and Breakfast Cars, Table-d’hote Dinner and Breakfast, no supplementary 
charges for seats. 
i The Boat-Express Train (heated in Winter by steam), consisting of Corridor- 
YVestibuled Carriages with Dining and Breakfast Cars, leaves York at 4-0 p.m. every 
Week-day; it connects ‘with the Scotch and Northern Expresses at York; and 
Through Corridor Carriages are run in connection with it from Liverpool 
via Lincoln, Bradford (Exchange) and Leeds via Doncaster, and Birmingham 
via Peterboro’, 

These Trains run alongside the Steamers at Parkeston Quay, Harwich. 

The Steamers leave after the arrival of these Trains about 100 p.m. and reach 
the Hook of Holland and Antwerp the following morning. 

At Parkeston Quay, Harwich, the Company have an Hotel for the convenience 
f passengers to and from the Continent ; there are also First and Second Class 
flestaaratts, Waiting Rooms, and Lavy: ‘atories, all of which are connected with the 
f nding stage by a covered way. é 

Combination Tickets (Rundreise system) and Cheap Through and Tourists’ Ticketa. 


ESBJERG for Denmark and Scandinavia via Harwich, by the Heese) Royal 
Mail Steamers of the Forencde Line of Copenhagen four times per week. 

HAMBURG via Harwich by G.S. N. Co.'s Steamers (fitted with Submarine 
Signalling) twice weekly, 

GOTHENBURG for Sweden (Summer Service), every Saturday May-September, 
by the Swedish Royal ‘Mail Steamers (fitted with Wireless Telegraphy) of the 
Thule Line. x 

For_any further information, Guides, Time Books (free), apply to an; of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company’s Agents ; the Booking Offices of the Principal 
Towns in Scotland, the North of ‘Engiand, and Midiand Counties; to H. J. Ketc tcham, 
261, Broadway, New York City; or to the Continental Traffic Manager, Liverpool- 
street Station, London, E.C. 
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Thonon 
Evian-les-Bains 


The HOLIDAY 
of the YEAR. 


This Great Summer Tour by 
Rail and Car includes — 
Acircular ticket available 
* 45 days Paris to Nice, 
including the Riviera and 
Roman and Mediaeval towns 
of Provence. 
Five Stages by motor car 
+ (partly optional by rail) 
between Nice and Evian-les- 
Bains through the mountains 
of Dauphiny and Savoy as 
high as 8,800 ft., through the 
famous Lautaret and Galibier 
Passes, with Grenoble, Cha- 
monix, Aix-les-Bains in the 
neighbourhood. 
A break in the Tour on 
* Lake Geneva. Return 


by Rail to Paris 


The Rail and Motor Ticket 
of the Trip from Paris 
costs, 2nd Class,£9 12s. 


EXCELLENT 
HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 


Obtain Booklet from ANY TOURIST AGENCY, or from the 
P,L.M. Railway (Dept. B.R.), 179-180, Piccadilly, London, W. 
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TRAVEL By THE 
ATGHIGON TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILWAY 


Kansas, Colorado, trae. California, 
and all Western States of America. 


FINEST 
SERVICE. 


QUICKEST 
ROUTE. 


The Santa Fe offers the Finest Trains and facilities for 
travelling across America to California. It runs four trains 
daily ;- also one weekly train. 


It is the only service running an “ EXTRA FAST” and 
“EXTRA FARE” TRAIN ACROSS THE WESTERN 
STATES DURING THE WINTER SEASON. _ This 
is the— 

SSSANTA FE DE LUXE,” 


and is the finest train built and the best equipped. 


THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA can be 
visited quite easily by the Santa Fe Route, as trains run 
right to the rim of the Canyon. 

Illustrated Handbooks, Fares and Tickets right through from EUROPE TO 
ANY POINT IN AMERICA from— 

H. V. ELKINS, General European Agent, 
60, HAYMARKET, LONDON, &.W. 
Telephone: 2007 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘Staterooms, London.” 


STEAMER LINES. 


ALLAN %* LINE 


- To - 


CANADA. 


THE POPULAR PIONEER LINE. 


The Express Turbine Steamers 
“Victorian” and “ Virginian,” 
with other magnificent Liners, sail 
Weekly from Liverpool. 
FOUR DAYS LAND TO LAND. 


All latest improvements for the safety, comfort, and convenience of Passengers. 
Cuisine a specialty. “ Alsatian”’ and “ Calgarian,” 18,000 tons, largest to Canada, 
quadruple screw turbines; absence of noise and smells; vibration imperceptible. 


@Ganada for Capitalists, Manufacturers, and Farmers. 
Canada, the Sportsman's Paradise. 


All information, Map, &., 
ALLAN LINE, 14, Cockspur St., London, 8.W. ; 19, James St., Liverpool ; 25, Bothwell St., Glasgow, 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS. 


OBTAINED WITH EXPEDITION BY 


Henry Blacklock & Co. Ltd., 


Proprietors and Publishers of Bradshaw’s Guides: 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No. 2676 Gerrard. ts 


Special Regulation Forms for obtaining Foreign Office Passports :will be ; 
forwarded on receipt of Stamped and Addressed Envelope. 
wi 
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AUSTRIAN LLOYD—TRIESTE. 


IMPERIAL AND ROYAL MAIL LINE 
OF STEAMERS. 


Head Office: Trieste, Lioyd’s Building. 


Steamers Up to Date. Excellent Accommodation. 
Perfect Cuisine. Wireless Stations. 


Lines in Gpecation ‘from Trieste: 

To Bombay, Direcr Fasr Line (16 days).—Twice monthly—with the ex- 
ception of the months May—August, leaving Trieste, during which there 
is only one monthly sailing—calling at Port Said, Suez, and Aden. 

To Shanghai, Fast Linz (34 days).—Monthly, calling at Port Said, Suez, 
Aden, Colombo, Penang, Singapore, and Hong Kong. 

To Caicutta—Twice monthly, calling at Port Said, Suez, Port Sudan 
(optional call), Djibouti (optional call), Aden, Karachi, Colombo, 
Madras, and Rangoon. ; 

To Japan (Yokohama, Kobe, Moji)—Monthly, calling at Port Said, Suezp 
Aden, Kagachi, ‘Bombay, Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Yohohama, Kobe, and Moji. 

To Egypt, Express SeRVICE.— Quickest route by the magnificent s.s. 
“Wien” and “Helouan,” 9,000 tons, 10,000 h.p., liquid fuel. Trieste- 
Alexandria only 3 days; Brindisi-Alexandria only 2 days. Weekly 
departure from Trieste. 

To Syria, the Holy Land, Caramania, and Cyprus, via 
Alexandria, departure every week. 

To Constantinople, via Corfu, Patras and Piraeus (Athens), connecting 
with the Danube and Black Sea Ports, departure every week. 

To Smyrna, vis Corfu and Ionian Ports, departure every week. 

To Salonica, via principal Thessalian and Candia Ports, departure every week. 

To Cattaro (Dalmatia), via Pola, Lussinpiccolo, Zara, Spalato, Gravosa 
(Ragusa); three departures weekly. 

To Venice, frequent departures. 

Subject to Alterations. * 


Pleasure Crulses monthly by the magnificent Steam Yaoht “ Thalia.” 


For aad information and through tickets gpply, to. to:—London Agent: Messrs. M. 
Samuel & Co., 25 and 27, Bishopsgate, ‘est nts: Mesers. Hickie, Borman, 
Grant, & Co,. 14, Waterloo Place, 8. Ws Thos, Cook & ae Head Office, London, and ali 
their “Agencies Sleeping Car Co., 20, ‘Cockspur EE 8 .W.,| Paris: “* Union,” 1, bis 

Rue Scr 
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BIBBY. LINE 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


: en 2 


=] 
eI 
j 


OF. TWIN SCREW | HAIL STEAMERS 


MARSEILLES, EGYPT, COLOMBO 
SOUTHERN INDIA + BURMAH. 


FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE TO AND FROM 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL va MARSEILLES. 
CHEAP CIRCULAR TOURS TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN +0 runs — 
“rows THE ENGLISH COAST. 


For full particulars, apply to 


Bipsy Bros. & Cov: 
“~ 26, CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
10, MINCING LANE, (LONDON. 


For current month's Gailings, sce Bradshaw's British and Continental Guides, 


STEAMER LINES. 


BOOTH LINE 


ROYAL ROYAL 
MAIL MAIL 
STEAMERS. STEAMERS. 
* - 


Three Sailings a Month from LIVERPOOL to 
HAVRE, OPORTO, LISBON, MADEIRA, 
PARA, and MANAOS (2), 

A Monthly Sailing to Maranham, Ceara, Parnahiba, and Iquitos. 


Three Sailings a Month from New York via Barbados to Parad & Mandos; 
®® Through Bookings from London and Paris via Havre. “4 
PASSAGE FARES—FIRST SE ASS Caves eee ny time). 


| 1 a Manfos| Ceara 
Havre kee Lisbon | Madeira 1a jing to and 
Pectin lation. | Marapham. 


FROM 

| Minimujm Fare. 
LIVERPOOL Single £30 
LONDON.... Single! al Foy. ai - ari, ‘= £30 10/- est i aah 10/- 


Return Fares will be quoted on application. 
etapa Tickets to Madeira, available 12 months; Lisbon, 6 months; Iquitos and Brazil, 2 years. 
‘Passage Money from London or Paris includes First-class Railway Ticket to Havre. 


| Barbados | Parh Manfos | 
| —— 
| Single} $35 $90 | 110 | 
| From NEW YORK... Return) —— | $160 $i08 
This line offers exceptional facilities for short trips to Port Bicycles shipped us passenger's 


luggage are carried free. The steamers are fitted with electric light throughout, and carry a doctor, 
stewardess, and qualified nurse. The fares include a liberal table, with ‘vin ordinaire,”” while the 
Steamors aro at ports.of call ae well as at sea, Tourists have timo to visit places of interest in. the 
neighbourhood, and are allowed to break their journey at any intermediate port. 


Passengers from and to Europe are landed and embarked : at Lisbon free of charge. 


Special attention is called to our ILLUSTRATED GuIDE— 


“HOLIDAY TOURS in PORTUGAL & MADEIRA, ” 


which can be had free on application to— 


THE BOOTH STEAMSHIP CO. LTD: 


London Office: 12,-Adelphi Terrace, BERAND, w:0. | et? Ofer: Tower Building, Watee! Street 
Telegraphic Address: “ LUBLAD, LONDON. | Tetegrapnte Giarpers BOO POOL. 


‘For current month's Sailings, sce Bradshaw's British and Continental Guides, 
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BRITISH INDIA LINES 


OF MAIL AND PASSENGER STEAMERS. 


UNDER CONTRACT WITH H.M. GOVERNMENT AND THE GOVERNMENT 
* OF INDIA FOR CONVEYANCE OF MAILS. 


From LONDON: 2 


, vid Marseilles, to Port Said, Suez, Aden, Colombo, 
ad Arora taking through cargo for Red Sea, 
Malabar Coast ports, Coramandel Coast ports, 

Handi pe Straits. 


fetal to Port Said, Suez, Karachi, and Bombay, taking 
through cargo for the Persian Gulf and Malabar Coast ports, 


bea = Suez Canal to Thursday Island, Cairns, Towns- 
—- Maryborough, and ‘Brisbane, taking 
er cargo for all the principal ports in Queensland. 


Monthly, via Marseilles, to Port Sai — Port Sudan, 
Aden, Mombasa, Kilindini, Zanzibar, de, Beira, Delagoa 
Bay, and Durban, taking thro’ cargo for Red Sea and 
all the principal ports of East Africa. Most direct Route 


os The steamers are fitted with a view to affording every comfort 
for a tropical voyage. 


For freight, passage, and all Information apply :— 
Prinoipal Agents: 


GRAY, DAWES, & CO., 


23, Gt. Winchester St., E.0. (Telephone: Nos. 1281 and 1282 London Wall), and 16, 
Northumberiand Avenue, W.0.; or 


GELLATLY, HANKEY, & CO., 
Dook House, Billiter St., E.C. (Telephone : No. 4350 Avenue), and 51, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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COMPAGNIE be NAVIGATION MIXTE, 


FRENCH MAIL STEAMERS TO 


LANGUEDOC, ALGERIA, TUNIS, SICILY, 
TRIPOLI, SPAIN, and MOROCCO. 


HEAD OFFICE: 54, Cannebiére, Marseilles. PORT VENDRES AGENCY: Gare Maritime. CETTE AGENCY: 
13, Quai de Bo LYONS AGENCY: 41, Rue de la Republique. (Telegraphic Addreas: ‘ Rapide, Lyon.") 


PARIS AGENTS: MM. Pa. Manzotrr er Crr., 51, Rue du Faubourg Potssonniere ; alo the Agencies Gt Messrs. Coox, 
r Denes, Le Bourorots, "PASSAGE OFFICES: Cir, Mixte, 9, Rue de Rome. 


Departures from Marseilles. j Departures from Port Vendres 
To Algiers (direct) Monday, 6 0 p.m., and Thursday | and Cette. 

(rapid) 11 45 a.m, | Port Vendres to Oran (rapid) . «Friday, 130 pans 
To Tanis tenia and Palermo. Saturday noon, | » to Algiers (rapid)......8unday, 130 p.m, 
To Tunis Sasa, Monastir, Mohedia, Gfax, Gabes, | Cette to Oran. Thursday, 100 p.m. 


Plerbah, ‘and ‘Triy 


urn calling at same to Algiers turday, 100 pan. 


Wednesday noon. | 7 Mee 
To naa (direct), yassiet: eats) 6 ‘Bout Bat, | 
and alternately — | Algiers to Marseilles (rapid) . Saturday noon 
Nemours, Melia, fetuan, Gibraltar, ‘tad alas! | Tanis to Marseilles (rapid) Monday, 20 p.m. and 


‘To Philippeville (rapid) and Bona. rhiiedoys 6 0 0 | ‘Wednesday, 9 0 a.m, 


Combined: Railway an jenmer Service.—aAt all French Railway Stations circular tickets at 

price are delivered (subject to the counnon tariff conditions, G.V., No. 205 of Railways), arranged at the 

Choice of the traveller, available 90 days, entitling to Journey: by rail ai ‘passage on the stesiners of the Cie. de 

Navigation Mixte. ‘These tickets allow a break of travel at all ports and stations included in their respective 

itineraries, ‘The Compagnie de Navigation Mixte is also associated with the combined tickets of the “Verein” 
(Gerinan Railway Union). 


DEUTSCHE OST-AFRIKA-LINIE. 


GERMAN EAST AFRICAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, 
(1) Main Line (Western route reund twice a month. Regular Mall and 


passenger service from Hamburg. via logne-e-M., or via Bremerhaven, 
Antwerp, Southampton, through Attantio via Tenerife or Las Palmas to 

German Southwest A South Africa, and Lourence 
home via East Africa, through ee Suez Cana! to Southampton and Hamburg. 
(2) Main Line (Eastern route round Afrioa) twice a month. Regular Mall and 
aseenger service from Hamburg via Rotterdam or Antwerp, Southampton, Lisbon, Tangiers, 
reall sellin Be les, through the Suez Canal to East and Afrioa, and home via German 
through the Attantio via Las Palmae or Tenerife to Southampton and Hamburg. 


> New Now thst service once monthly from Durban and Lourence Marques to Britieh East Africa, 
iiindini (Mombassa)—six days paseage only. 


Lis, SOUNEDORY a: co. FURTHER cry Axe, EO.) and 80, tooadilly, w te the 
u . 4, St. Mary Axe, EC, Plooadilly, Londen, Wor 

DEUTSOHE OST-AFRIKA-LINIE, Hamburg, Zanzibar, Belra, Delagoa Bay, & Durban. 
reight Broker for South African Ports:—Mr. H. “D BORET, 4% Bliiiter Square, London, E.0. 
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THE EASTERN & AUSTRALIA 
STEAMSHIP Co. LTD. 


MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE 


BETWEEN 


AUSTRALIA, 


CHINA ang JAPAN, 
Via HONG KONG. 


THE E. & A. LINE FORMS 


A CONNECTING LINK FOR ROUND-THE-WORLO PASSENGERS 


Tho Steamers are fitted with Electric Light. They also have Cold Storage, ensuring 
Fresh Provisions throughout the voyage. Experienced Surgeons and Stewardesses 
are carried. 

‘ aha Steamers are never out of sight of land for more than forty-eight hours at a 
stretch, 


The track lies through some of the most. beautiful and picturesque scenery to be 
experienced on any sea voyage in the world. 
AGENTS :— 
Sydney, Meibourne, and Adelaide.. .. .. Gipps, BRicHT & Co. 
Hong Kong and Shanghai Gus, Livinaston & Co, 
Yokohama and Kobe... .. .. .. .. ..-. CoRNES & Co. 
HEAD OFFICE: 22, Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 
Through Booking arrangements are in force with the following Companies :— 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL, GANADIAN PACIFIC. MESEAGERIES MARITIMES. 
REW ZEALAND SHIPFING CO, | OGODENTAL € onIENTAL, | TRANS SIBERIAN BAILWAY. 
“Round-the-World” Tickets, including this Company’s Route, are issued by 
THOS. COOK & SON and the usual Passenger Agencies. 


For current month’s Sailings, see Bradshaw's British and)Coatinental Guides. 
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ELLERMAN & PAPAYANNI LINE OF STEAMERS. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICES 
and HOLIDAY TOURS. 


For GIBRALTAR or TANCIERS, ALCIERS, MALTA, and ALEXANDRIA. 
soon voradh, SGU SURE EES AUR ELUTE Pie ty 8 


For ALGIERS, MALTA, CORFU, PATRAS, SYRA, SMYRNA, 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ODESSA, &c. 


Steamer Sailing | from LIVERPOOL about a fortnight. 
ROUND FoR Aen ‘occupying 7 to 8 weeks, including living o: ‘oreign Ports, £33. 
For LISBON and OPORTO. ‘ 
teamer Salling fro frome. ey ERreot every 7 Days. 
ROUND VOYAGE, occupying about iefo' a0 ax atv, * including living on board ship in Foreign Ports, £10. 
For OPORTO from LONDON. 


A Steamer Salling every 10 days. Fares, £6. 


FARES First Class from Liverpool to Odessa, £15; Return, £23,, Constantinople, £13; Return, £24: 
figzandys. 4 £12; rete £22, Algiers and Malta, £9; Return, £16 108. Tangiers and Gibraltar, 
jisbon, 5. 
Passcngers elbo booked to Cyprus, £17; Beyront, £16; Alexandretta, £18; Jaffa, £15. 
For particulars apply 
The ELLERMAN LINE LTD., 2, Water Strest, Liverpool; 9, Fenchurch Avenue, London : 
and for London to Oporto Service to COWERLEY & ESTE RAY, 1, Crutchet Friars, London. 


Tours in Sweden. 


The Train Ferry Service 


SASSNITZ- 
TRELLEBORC. 


Through Cars and Sleeping Cars 
Berlin-Stockholm, 
and Hamburg- 
Gothenburg-Christiania. 
: TWICE DAILY. 
Quickest and Most Comfortable Communication between 
THE CONTINENT and SWEDEN, NORWAY, &c, 
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FAST PASSENGER SERVICE TO 


SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND, & RUSSIA. 
FINLAND LINE. 


Only 32 Hours Open sea. 
y a we nd BEDSTEAD CABINS. ee fobs 
Gar: Rout Single and Double state Rooms. sete 
Sailings. SUPERIOR CUISINE. Beaten Track.” 


The Favourite Route to St. Petersburg and the Far East. 
The Mail Steamers of the Finland Line have become well known as 
being the most up-to-date and luxurious sailing to the Baltic. 


ss, Titania, Arcturus, Polaris, Astrea, etc. 


From Hull... . .. Every Wernesday and Saturday. 
Due Copenhagen 8 Friday and Monday. 
Leave Copenhagen. + Saturday noon and Tuesday noon, 
Due Helsingfors (If closed Hangi) —..- Monday morning. — 


‘Thursday morning. 


» Abo 2 
Monday evening and ‘Thursday evening. 


w St. Petersburg (oer alt 


y Tuesday evening and Friday evening. 


From St. Petersburg (per rail) .. 


» Hangs... w. ww. oy) Wednesday, 4 p.m., and Saturday, 4 pan. 
+ Copenhagen «5... Friday, 10 a.m., and Monday, 10 a.m. 
Due Hull. +. Sunday noon and Wednesday afternoon. 


(ST. PETERSBURG) ABO—STOCKHOLM. 


Daily Sailings between ABO and STOCKHOLM. y, 
Express Trains (Restaurant Cars and Through Carriages) now run between Abo, 
Helsingfors; Hangé, and St. Petersburg, in connection with the above Sailings. 


ST. PETERSBURG—HELSINGFORS_HANGO—STOCKHOLM. 


HELSINGFORS—REVAL—STETTIN. 
Regular Summer 8allings.- 


BRITISH PASSPORTS for visiting Russia and Finland can be obtained without delay through— 
JOHN GOOD & SONS LTD., HULL. 
For Sailing Lists, Illustrated Programmes, etc., apply to local Tourist Agents, or 
JOHN GOOD & SONS LTD., HULL, England. 
Hj. HOCKERT, Vasily Ostrov, ST. PETERSBURG. 
FINLAND STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., HELSINGFORS, Finland. 
FINLAND STEAMSHIP COMPANY AGENCY, 15, State St., NEW YORE. 
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Lamport & Holt Line 
South America. 


REGULAR SERVICES OF FAST CARGO STEAMERS, 
with comfortable accommodation for Saloon Passengers 
at low Fares, 


From Manchester, Glasgow, and Liverpool. 
From Rater and London. 

To Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, and Santos, etc, 
To Monte Video, Buenos Ayres, and Rosario. 


MONTHLY SERVICE from Glasgow, Liverpool, and Havre 
to West Coast Ports of South America. ~ 


MAIL AND PASSENGER STEAMERS FORTNIGHTLY 


Between New York, Brazil, and pee Plate. 
(Calling Trinidad and Barbados. 


For Rates of Freight and Passage, also Illustrated Booklets, apply :— 
LAMPORT & HOLT LIMITED, 
Liverpool, Royal Liver Buildings; London, 36, Lime Street, E.C.; Manchester, 21, York Street. 
Telegraphic Address: “ LaMPoRT.” 
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NEDERLAND ROYAL MAIL LINE 


REGULAR MAIL SERVICE of LARGE TWIN-SCREW STEAMERS from 


SOUTHAMPTON 


LISBON, TANGIER, ALGIERS, GENOA, EGYPT, 
COLOMBO, SABANG, SINGAPORE, and JAVA PORTS. 


SMmooTtrse WATER ROUTE to 


AUSTRALIA un 


‘ Most Pictur resque Route and COMFORTABLE SERVICE. 


All Gtoamers fitted with Marconi Wireless, Gubmarine Signating, te 
erhead Berths, Single Cabina 


| Large Twin-screw STEAMERS NOW BUILDING, 10,000 Tons. 


Illustrated Handbooks, Berths, Tickets, and further information from 
Head; Office: PRINS HENDRIKKADE, AMSTERDAM. 


London: H. V. ELKINS, 60, a mrologeaian "*Wtatancoms, Loudon,” 
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Fast and Luxurious Travel by 


Magnificent Imperial Mail Steamers 


From SOUTHAMPTON to 
NEW YORK, 
CHINA anv JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, 
BRAZIL. 


AND 


THE ARGENTINE, 
EGYPT 


AND 


THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Round the World and Circular Tours. 
Apply to the eae asa. ‘sy ae is 
KELLER, BRYANT & CO., 


26 and 27, Pega des pabtatd ard ig yer pice ae 
And at MANCHESTER and SOUTHAMPTON. 
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Passenger Ss-@Z Services. 


; THE COMPANY MAINTAINS SERVICES 
From LONDON - - 


Weekly to Gibraltar, Marseilles, Egypt, Aden, Bombay, 
and Colombo, and weekly, as a rule, to Malta. 

Fortnightly to Calcutta, The Straits, China, Japan, 
Australasia, and New Zealand. 


From MARSEILLES - - 


Weekly to Port Said, Aden, and Bombay. 

Weekly to Plymouth and London. 

Fortnightly to Colombo, Australasia, New Zealand, 
The Straits, China, and Japan. 

Fortnightly to Calcutta, during Autumn Passenger 
Season. 


From BRINDISI - - 
Weekly to Port Said, Aden, and Bombay. 
Fortnightly to Colombo, Australasia, New Zealand, 
The Straits, China, and Japan, and vice versa. 


DIRECT. INTERMEDIATE FORTNIGHTLY SERVICES 
without transhipment 


From LONDON to STRAITS, CHINA, and JAPAN. . 
From LONDON to COLOMBO and CALCUTTA, 


AND VICE VERSA. 
(Intermediate Steamers leave London on alternate Saturdays, and 
', as a rule carry Passengers at REDUCED FARES.) 


For Freight, Passage, and all information apply: 4 
Head Offices: 122, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON,’ E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “PENINSULAR, Lev, Loxvon.” 
Telephone Nos.: for Freight and Passuge, 5832 City. For other Enquiries, 4205 “Avenue. 
- West End Branch: NORTHUMBERLAND, AVENUE, | W.C. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Olrevrat, Westkasn, Lospos.” Telephone: No. 6553 Gerrard. 


For current month's Bailings, see Bradshaw's British and Continental Guides. 
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THE RENNIE LINE 


OF DIRECT STEAMERS. 
LONDON to ~ : 


NATAL «4 EAST AFRICA 


DURBAN 3l. | DELAGOA BAY OHINDE 
(the best port for (for the Eastern Transvaal). ‘tes 
JOHANNESBURG, | ae . : ; 
PRETORIA, and the | BEIRA daca ean rns 


TRANSVAAL generally). | (for Rhodesia). 


First and Second Glass Passengers only oarried. 
For Freight or Passage apply to 


JOHN T. RENNIE, SON, & CO., 


4, East India Avoniia. LONDON, E.C.; 
Or Agents in all the principal towns throughout the United Kingdom. 
For current month's Sailings, see Bradshaw's Britisn and Continental Guides. ~ 


] 


- 
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ROYAL HOLLAND LLoyp TO SOUTH AMERICA 


By Twin Screw Mail Steamers of the 


ADYAL HOLLAND LLOYO, 


Sailings from Dover about every a1 days. 


Leaving Boulogne same day and Amsterdam day previous. 


Fleet of Twin Screw Steamers: 
FRISIA. HOLLANDIA. 
GELRIA. TUBANTIA. 

ZEELANDIA. 


All are fitted with Marconi Wireless and Submarine 


= = Superior Accommodation. Single Cabins. 
Finest Cuisine and Table Wines. 
TO SOUTH AMERICA #iiiisestangentenrans 
Head Office; ROYAL HOLLAND LLOYD, Prins Hendrikkade, Amsterdam. H. V. ELKINS, General Passenger 
Axent, 60, Haymarket, Londen, S.W., or WAINWRIGHT BROS. & CO., 21, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


ROYAL HUNGARIAN SEA NAVIGATION C® 


“ADRIA,” Limited, Fiume- (Hungary). 


Between PLUME, TRIESTE, BARI, MESSINA, CATANIA, MALTA, 2 
PALERMO, NAPLES, CENOA, PORTO MAURIZIO, > Twice Weekly. 
NICE, MARSEILLES, BARCELONA, and hase 
Between FIUME, TRIESTE, MALTA, TUNIS, ALGIERS, 
MALA CIBRALTAR, prey es THNCIER, - Fortaightly. 
CASABLANCA, MAZACAN, and. MOGA! 
5 on Dally, Wedaes- 
MALTA to SYRACUSE and SYRACUSE to MALTA days excepted. 
Tickets_epd fall information on application to the Head Office io Pee,  Haagary, or to 
a EGS Seennan is Amana or to any Peer Arn: 
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ROTTERDAM Luovo ROYAL MAIL LINE. 


Managers! WM. RUYS & ZOMEN, Retterdam. 
FORTNIGHTLY MAIL SERVICE from ROTTERDAM and SOUTHAMPTON to 


LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
EGYPT, COLOMBO, SUMATRA, and. JAVA. 
Through Bookings to China, Japan, and Australia. 


HIGH CLASS CUISINE AND EXCELLENT SERVICE. 


All Mail-Bteamers are fitted with Marconi Wireless and Submarine Signalling Apparatus. 


Apply for, intormation, pronmectiace, fares, ete, to the ta: BUYS & 00, Peat ras 
Antwerp, and Marseilles. ta for Great ’ Britain: McGRATH, & 00. 3 & 00., 
OGndon?é.6., and at Southampton, Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Glasgew, Middiesbere 


Orient Line—See Chart, page 384, + 


Royal Mail Steam Packet and Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co.—See Chart, page 439. 


EXPRESS ROUTE to SWEDEN. 


QUICK ROUTE to STOCKHOLM, 
By the THULE LINE, 


Via GOTHENBURG. 


The Swedish R.M.S. “SAGA,” 3,000 tons, 3,000 I.H.P., 
and “THULE,” 2,000 tons, 2,700 I.H.P. (fitted with Wireless 
Telegraphy), or other fast Steamers of the THULE 
LINE, will sail as under :— 

MAY -SEPTEMBER.—Every Saturday from Liverpool Street Station, 
London, via Harwich (Parkeston Quay) and Gothenburg, in connection 
with the Great Eastern Railway Company. 

OCTOBER-APRIL.—Every Saturday from Tilbury, after arrival of the 
Boat Train from Fenchurch Street Station, London,’ 

For Tickets, Reservation of Berths, and full particulars apply to—~The British 
and Northern Shipping Agenoy, Atd., 5,. Lioyd’s . Avenue, London, Ec. 
Telephone: Avenue, No, 2677. Telegrams: “ Agbrinor-Fen-London”; Nordisk 
Resebureau, Operahuset, Stockholm ; or The Thule Steamship Co. Ltd., 
6 and 6, Skeppebron, Cothenburg. 
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UNION- CASTLE LINE 


’ ROYAL MAIL and Intermediate Services 


SOUTH «4 EAST AFRICA 


From LONDON and SOUTHAMPTON. 


Weelly for SOUTH AFRICA 


"Monthly for EAST AFRICA 


Via the SUEZ CANAL.: 


TOURS vroand AFRICA 
By UNION-CASTLE STEAMERS, 


PLEASURE CRUISES to the CONTINENT (Antwerp and Hamburg) 
and to the MEDITERRANEAN. 


REDUCED FARES for TOURISTS during Spring and Summeg to 


MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, and TENERIFFE. 


Apply to the Head Offices of the Company at 


3 & 4, FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., 


or to the Branch Offices at 
Southampton, Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Glasgow. 
Zi 
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WILSON LINE 
ro NORW AZT AND SwHDEBN. 


DURING TH 


FOR CHRISTIANSAND AND CHRISTIANIA. — SOR passage, 
RMS. “ESKIMO,” every Saturday, 630 1 rom Christiania fo every Weilnestay at I p.tn., 


Cheintinnsand, Wednesdays, midnight 
NULL TO STAVANGER, BERGEN, AALESUND, CHRISTIANSUND, AND 


22 hours. 


AARO” or RMS. “OBLO,” Thursta; 30 p.m. 

pre heim to Hull Thursdays, 1 Aalesund to Hull 
Christiansund to Hail | Bergen to Hu 
Sta Ma. + Baturdays. 


HULL FOR GOTHENBERG 0; 50m e, 35 hours. 
The route to Stockholm (by rallway or canal) and 8 roraburg. The Ros’ Matt Steam Ship “CALYPBO” 
Tuesday at 630 p.n.; leaving Gothenburg for Hall 


very Friday at 10 pan, 
GRimspy FOR GOTHENBURG._Open-sea, 35 hours. 
al Mail Steam Ship “SALMO,” every aving ng GOtHEM DPE for SPTMADY, every 


HULL FOR ST. PETERSBURG EVERY MONDA’ 
SM “GOURKO," 8.8. “BORODINO,” S.8. “TOBNO,” and 5.8, “KOVNO.” 


Fe 
‘TO8! ‘Average passage 41 days. 
Leaving 8. PETERSBURG for HULL every Tuewlay. se bi ra 
FoR HULL FOR COPENHAGEN. 
Every Friday Every cao ay Evening. 
RIGA for HULL every y Leaving OOP] for HULL every Thurwlay. 
NEWCASTLE FOR COPENHAGEN. | COPENHAGEN for NEWOABTLE. 
Every Wednesday noon. Every Thursday, 
FOR WINTER SERVICE, APPLY OWNERS. 


SPECIAL HOLIDAY TOURS have been arranged to Norway and Sweden, including First Class Return Tickets, 
with victualling on board, and Hotel and Travelling Expenses. First Class throughout. Illustrated Handbooks 
of the above Tours may be obtained an application. 


For Passage and Freight apply to THOS. WILSON, SONS, & CO. LIMITED, Ow 
Co, Lap. ehureh St LATIN, HANKEY, & Coy 51, Pall Malls 
Mure Thos, Cook & Sox, Lad; reas, London, 


WMITE STAR LINE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Including the Palatial Triple-screw “OLYMPIC,” 46,358 tons, the largest 
vessel in the WORLD, and Triple-screw “BRITANNIC,” 50;000 tons (building). 


PASSHNGHER SHRVICHS. 
SOUTHAMPTON and CHERBOURG ‘to New York (via 
Queenstown), Royal Mail Service, 
LIVERPOOL ito New York, Boston, Quebec, Montreal, Halifax, 
Pottland, Cape Town, and Australia. 


LONDON to New Zealand. 
NEW YORK and BOSTON to Mediterranean, 


Alt Twin-screw steamers except “ BRITANNIC,” “OLYMPIC,” “ LAURENTIC,” and “CERAMIC,” 
which are Tripte-screw, the Laurentio being the largest vessel sailing to CANADA, and the 
Ceramic the largest to AUSTRALIA. 

For all Particulars apply to— 


WHITE STAR LIne, 


9, Broadway, New York; 1, Cockspur St., 8.W., and 38, Leadenhall 8t., 
London; and 30, James St. Liverpool. 


The Re 


rs, HULL; or to Usirep Suri 
yWELL & Caowrnu, 18, Cocksp 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
HEALTH RESORTS AND HOTELS. 


The following ADVERTISEMENTS are arranged in the Alphabetical Order 
of the Places, irrespective of Geographical Position. 


For Separate List of Hotels and Health Resorta in GREAT BRITAIN, see pages 484 to 522, 
Similar Advertisements are also interleaved in the Index and Introductory pages. 
——— 


Aix-la-Chapelle(is'*:. 


Cures Gout, Rheumatism, 


Blood Diseases, Nervous disorders, and 


diseases of the Reapiralony. organs . . 


WORLD RENOWNED CURE AND BATHING RESORT. 


Famous Hot Mineral Salt Sulphur Springs, 37.2°—73.4 C. 
SEASON ALL THE YEAR. | forc? | THE KURDIRECTOR. 


AACHEN-— AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 


GRAND HOTEL HENRION 


CORNELIUS BATE. 


[HE sup erior interior arrangements of this beautiful FIRST-CLASS 
HOTEL the comfort of its Private Apartments, Public Rooms, Promenade- 
Halls, Gardens. &c., make it a most desirable residence for English and American 
Fauilies and Travellers, Lift. Electric Light. Central Steam Heating throughout. 


PENSION ARRANGEMENTS. 
UNIQUE BATHING ESTABLISHMENT... Opened 1897, 
Telegrams : “ Henrionhotel, Aachen.” A. INTRA-HENRION, Proprietor. 
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AACHEN—AIX-LA-CHAPELLE Continued. 


OF THE HIGHEST RENOWN. ENTIRELY COMFORTABLE. 
IN BEST POSITION. FIXED PRICES. 


‘““NUELLENS HOTEL” 


OPPOSITE THE ELISENBRUNNEN. 


COMPLETELY RENOVATED. 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 
(AACHEN). 


‘Under same management and in conjunction with 3 Bath Hotels and Dépendances— 


THE PALAIS THERMAL: “‘KAISERBAD HOTEL,”* “NEUBAD HOTEL,” 


SLT 


AND “QUIRINUSBAD HOTEL.” 


¢ The Emperor's Spring, the principal Hot Sulphur Spring of Alx-la-Chapelle, rises in the Hotel itself. 


Rooms from 3 marks, and in dépendance from 2 marks. 
Pension, including rooms, from $ marks, and in dépendance from 43 marks. 


PENSION RATES Hot and cold running water. Lift. eee 
‘the 
FOR Electric Light. Central Heating. Hotel, in the best 


KUR CUESTS. Large Garden. Auto-Garage. 


AACHEN. 


EMIL NAGEL’S HOTEL KAISERHOF. 


LARGEST FIRST-CLASS HOTEL IN AACHEN. 
160 Rooms and Salons from 2.60 Marks. Electric Light. Central Heating. Garage. Lift. 
‘Telephone : 73. Telegraphic Address : “KAISERHOF, AACHEN.” Proprietor, EMIL NAGEL, 


ALBANY (New York). 


THE TEN EYCK. 


Fireproof. HBuropean Pinan. 
ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND HOMELIKE AMERICAN HOTELS. 


Convenient to State Capital, other public buildings, and places of interest. 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC DURING EVENING DINNER. 


BOSTON (Mass., U. S.A.) 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 
Situated in that most fashionable part of Boston, Copley 
Sauare, Back Bay District, and opposite)'Trinity Church. 
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ADELBODEN (Switzerland). © 


ADELBODEN. 4,500 feet above sea. 


Summer and Winter Sports. 


REGINA HOTEL 


set Je Latest an. ,, 
Stuato. Most Modern. ™ 


APARTMENTS WITH BATHROOMS and TOILETTE. 


"Large Lounge and beautiful Ball Room. Lift. Central Heating. 
Orchestra. Up to Date Comforts. 


Prospectus free from Proprietor:— M. ZURBUCHEN. 


HOTEL BEAU-SITE. 


English Family Hotel in splendid, open situation. 
CONSIDERABLY ENLARGED AND MOST MODERNLY EQUIPPED. 
VESTIBULE. LARGE CONCERT ROOM. 

Salon. Bar. Billiards. RESTAURANT furnished in old German style. 
BATHS ON EVERY FLOOR. LIFT. CARDEN AND FOREST. PROSPECTUS GRATIS. 


PENSION In Sinton from 8-15 freee H. MOOR, Proprietor. 


_AIX-LES-BAINS (France). 


GP. HOTEL "ALBION 


AND FAMILY HOTEL, MERCEDES. 
FIiRstT CLASS. All Modern Comfort. Near the Bath Establishment and Casinos. Splendid view 
on the Lake and Valley. Apartments and rooms with-Pritate Baths. | Large Garden, Tennis Couit. 
Auto Garage. Electrie Heating. HO MERMOZ, Proprietor, 
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AIX-LES-BAINS (France)—Conti 


> 6 r TI;) WJ Rees ARAVA PATRONISED 
SPLENDIDE HOTEL ROYAL ...: 
ROYALTIES. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SITUATION, NEAR THE BATHS. 
WORLD ... ENTIRELY RENOVATED AND REFURNISHED 
RENOWNED 


nued. 


300 Rooms and 
Sitting Rooms. 


75 Bath Rooms. 


Large Shady 
Park. 


Tennis Courts. 


Special 
arrangements 
for Families. 


The greatest 
comfort. 


HIGH CLASS HRESTAURANT. 
IN CONNECTION — eer or a = hed 


The Ne HOTEL DE LUXE. — OPENED 1907. 
EXCELSIOR HOTEL. Most modern Installation. Bath attached to every Room. 
Telegraphic Address: Rossignol, Aix-les Bains. = G. ROSSIGNOLI, Proprietor. 


. AIX-LES-BAINS, . . 


J. EDMUNDTS, Manager. 


FOREIGN HOTELS, 


a 
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HOTEL BEAU SITE. 


130 ROOMS AND SALOONS. 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL. obanutitall situated in the Park, near the Baths. Magnificent view. Gard 
va valic Lift. Blccte Light. ea athroome ” a 


VILLA BEAU. ‘SITE. Sree mebesstee Laure REVOEARE 


Jacl des [LES BRITANNIQUES. 


In _ elevated position, near the Baths, in large Park. 
* Latest Modern Comforts. Lift. . 


HOTEL « PETABLISSEMENT THERMAL, ™*=i.ensisto 
HOTEL ov NORD cr GRANDE BRETAGNE 


HIGH-CLASS HOTEL. 
Facing the principal entrance of the Grand Cercle and near the 
Bath Establishment. 
REDUCED PRICES IN APRIL, MAY, & JUNE. LIFT. ELECTRIC LICHT THROUCHOUT. 
LE JEUNE-SACONNEY, Manager.—in Winter: Hotel Richemont et de Russie, Nice, 


METROPOLE HOTEL. 


OPPOSITE the princi pal entrance of the Gd. Cercle and close to the Bath 
Establishment. MODERATE CHARGES, 100 Rooms and Saloons. Electric Light, Lift, 


and Bathrooms. 
FRANCOIS SECRET, Proprietor. 


GO. HOTEL LOUVRE eT SAVOY. 


FIRST CLASS. 150 Rooms and Salons, Private apartments for families. 

Open air Restaurant in the garden.- Quite opposite the great entrance of the 

Casino Garden. Lift, Bath Room, Hall, Garden. Electric ‘Light throughout. 
POLLI & FRANZETTI, New Froprietors. 


ALASSIO (italian Riviera). 


ALASSIO. 


“THE SALISBURY.” 


THE LEADING ENGLISH HOTEL. 
Proprietor and Manager: Mr. JOHN CONGREVE: (formerly Vice-Consul at San Remo), 
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‘ALASSIO ‘(tatian Riviera)— Continued. 


ALASSIO-RIVIERA. 


The Grand Hotel an 
oven aryao” Y=“" d’Alassio. 


First Class Family Hotel. Full South. Sea view. Perfect 
sanitation. Electric Light and Lift. Central Heating. 
PRIVATE APARTMENTS WITH BATHS. 
Moderate Terms. AUTO-GARAGE. Omnibus meets all Trains. 

A. MARSON, Proprietor and Manager. 


ALGIERS.—See next page. 


AMELIE (Pyrannées-Orientales, France). 


HOTEL ec THERMES PUJADE 


Open the whole year. 
Summér S8eason—May to October; Winter—November to April. 


Lovely situation, at entrance to Mondony Gorge. Extensive and beautifal grounds. Hot sulphar 
and other baths. Good cooking and moderate terms. Frequent trains from Paris and Bordeaux 
Apply to Manager. 


AMSTERDAM (Holland). 


BRACK’S 


DOELEN HOTEL 


1911-12, Considerably enlarged and renovated. 
Containing now 120 Bedrooms and Suites and 50 Baths. 

The only First Class Hotel in perfectly quiet position, free from tram noises. 
Patronised by the Highest Class of English and American Families. 
Motor ’bus meets trains at Central Station. Rooms from 3 Fl., with Bath from 6 Fi. 
Telegrams: Doelenhotel, -imsterdam, 

M. G. HABEDANK, Manager. 


AMERICAN HOTEL 


AMSTERDAM. = LEIDSCHEPLEIN. 
Newly built. Finest Situation. First Class. 


Lift. Electric Light. Rooms from 2 F]. Auto.’bus,(+OUA, W. VOLLMER. 


) 


fet 
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ALGIERS (Algeria). 


ALGER-MUSTAPHA. 


GRAND HOTEL_~ 


CONTINENTAL 


Under Royal Patronage, 


Hotel de Lure. é hotel de Bure. 


Creatly enlarged and Improved in 1911. 


200 Bep Rooms. 50 BatH Rooms. 
Extensive Grounpbs. 


Best Situation. All Rooms facing South. 
Magnificent View of the Bay and Atlas Mountains, 
Lift. Banqueting Hall. Restaurant Frangais. 
Salons. Billiard Room. Smoking Rooms. Bridge Salon. 
Large Lounge. Winter Garden. 


The Most Up=to=Date Hotel, 


For all information apply to the Proprietors: 


Messrs. KIRSCH and EDLICH, 


In Summer: ‘Hotel d'’Angleterre,” Bad Nauheim. 


BBL FOREIGN HOTELS. 
“ALGIERS--Continued. _ 


ALEXANDRA HOTEL. 
HOTEL KIRSCH. 


This well-known select Hotel has been rebuilt with every modern comfort. 
LIFT, ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
SUITES OF APARTMENTS WITH PRIVATE DINING ROOM AND BATHROOM. 
LARGE GARDEN AND TERRACE. CROQUET LAWN. GARAGE. 


Unrivalled view of Algiers Bay and Djurdjura Mountains. 
RENOWNED CUISINE. 
ELECTRIC TRAMS STOP AT GARDEN ENTRANCE. 
CooK’s COUPONS ACCEPTED. 


J. SOLLBERGER, Proprietor and Manager. 


_ANDERMATT (Switzerland). 


“Géschenen Station on the Gotthard Railway. 4,700 feet above Sea. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE. 


VERY FIRST CLASS. 


Hot Water Heating. Own Orchestra. Lawn Tennis. Auto Garage. 
English Church, All Winter Sports. Suites with Baths and Toilet. 
Summer Season: June-October. Winter Sports: December-March. 
Restaurant Francais. Omnibus at Géschenen. 


Managing Proprietor, ALBERT MULLER. 
__ANNECY (France). 


"ANNEGY LE GRAND HOTEL 


-ET- 


ITS LAKE. GO HOTEL o' ANGLETERRE Réuns 


(Haute Savoie). © Very First Glass. VALLIN, Proprietor. 
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ANTWERP @elgium). 


Br 


HOTEL ST. ANTOINE. 


Entirely renovated in 1910. 
Refurnished by Maple & Co. 
50 Private Bathrooms added. 


“s THE GRAND HOTEL 


— RUE GERARD. -— 
Quiet and Select, Central, with Garden. 


AROSA (Switzerland). 


GRAND HOTEL 


FIRST CLASS HOUSE. 
Beautifully situated, surrounded by Pine Forests. Tennis Court. 


OWN TOBOGGAN RUN and SKATING RINK. 
ALL WINTER AND SUMMER SPORTS. TEA-CONCERTS. 
NO CONSUMPTIVE CASES TAKEN. 
Extensively patronised by English and Americans. Terms en pension from 9 francs. 
Proprietor: K. L. JACOBI-CLAUS. 


EXCELSIOR HOTEL. 


First Class Hotel newly constructed. 
OF I th year, All it forts. . . 
Sanitary arrangements. Charming situation, @ Pension from Frs. 8, heating extra, 


Prospectus from J. MULLER - OBERRAUCH, Proprietor. 
AVIGNON (France). 


HOTEL DE L°EUROPE 


ONE OF THE BEST RENOWNED HOTELS IN SOUTHERN FRANCE, 
N#4B. the Palace of the Popes, A quiet resting place for Travellers arriving from the East. 
and centre for excursions to Nimes, Arles, ete. Excellent Cuisine. Baths. Apartments 
with Sitting Rooms. Electric Light. Lift Central Heating. Garage adjoining the Hotel. 
Telephone 186. Telegraphic Address:“HOROPE,” Proprietor: G. GUIDA. 
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AXENFELS (Switzerland). 


®2n. PALACE HOTEL, AXEN-FELS 22° fi. 


Strictly First Class. Spring Terms hae Fr. 9. High Season from Fr. 12. 
IPHE most favoured English Family Hotel whw ne. Large modern Lounge. Elegant covered 
Terrace the whole length of the Hotel, The Parl 
of Palace Axen-Fe fe ak 13 
ting. phices. 


er 
.“Blectale Railway” 


Covered Promenade. aud Woods 


B. D N.B.—The towns to which the word “ Bad” is occasionally or 
. usually attached will be found under separate headings ; 
as Ems, Gustein, Homburg, ete., ete. 


BADEN-BADEN (Germany).—See also pages iii and 708. 


BADEBHN-BADEN. 


HOTEL MESSMER. 


Adjoining the KURHAUS and GARDENS. . 
Unique position. Entirely improved and considerably enlarged. Containing 
all innovations of a thoroughly modern high class Hotel. 
200 ROOMS, most of them with Balconies. PRIVATE BATHS. 
Hot and Cold Water running in rooms. Restaurant on Verandah overlooking Cur Gardens. 


3 LIFTS. ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
- - CENTRAL HEATING. - - 
W. SCHNEIDER-MESSMER, Proprietor. 


HOTEL de l’EUROPE. 


OPEN ALL JHE YEAR. 
Strictly First Class and Up to Date. Opposite Kurhaus. This Hotel is 


now entirely reconstructed with the most modern improvements. Apartments 
and Rooms with Bath and w.c. en suite. Hot and cold running water and 
Telephone in all rooms. 
RESTAURANT FRANCAIS on the Magn ficent New Terrace. 


Electric Light and Steam Heating throughout. a aoe SIE) oT Ghose Bcc 
Patronised by English and American Society. FRIEDRICH RUPPEL, New Propr. 
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" BADEN-BADEN—Continued. 
BADEN-BADEN. 


HOTEL REGINA. 


LATEST CREATION. THE MOST UP-TO-DATE. 


Beautifully located in slightly elevated position. 
PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 


Restaurant.—Terrace. Garage. 
JULES LIPPERT. 


pleasint stay in 
fail in frequenting the well-known 


HOTEL DE FRANCE. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 8 Minutes from the Station. 
Unrivalled in its situation, with Garden, facing the “ Park” and Conversation House. This Hotel 
ix entirely renewed and enlarged. Baths, “Lift. | Most frequented even in Winter. 

Drainage perfect. Dining Room and Restaurant. Electric Light. 
CARL ULRICH, Proprietor. 


good First-class Hotel at moderate charges 


NLY FIRST CLASS HOTEL with own 
HOTEL. . 0 Thermal Bath Installations for Cure 
purposes. Daily supply of 72,900 litres of 60° 


hot Thermal water from the main Springs 
under State supervision. Large Park. Open 
all the year round. 

PAUL REH E! 


KEL, Propr. 
Not identical with Hotel Stadt Baden” at the 


Every Modern Comfort. Railway Stution. 


HOTEL ZAHRINGER HOF. 


IRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL in its own large Park, close to the Kurhaus 
and Baths. Own Thermal Bath House. All modern comforts. Pension at 
moderate terms. OTTO KOBERLING. 


GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE, 2A25t:2428": 


Open all the year. Completely Renovated, Winter 1909-10. 
HIS MAGNIFICENT FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, situated in the most fashionable quarter of 
the Promenade, Park, and Town. near the Conversation House and Trinkhall, surrounded by 
beautiful garden, affords 125 most elegant and comfortatily furnished apartments for Families 
and Single Gentlemen. Hydraulic Lift. ‘Terrace. ‘ Restaurant” overlooking the Promenade. 
Hydraulic Lift to each floor. ~ Electric Light in all the Rooms. New Proprietor : OTTO HIRSCHEL. 


HOTEL TERMINUS 


OPPOSITE THE RAILWAY STATION (LEFT HAND). 


Fine Open Situation, Modern House with | Strictly Moderate Charges, 
Terrace Restaurant. Central Heating. a Lathe ett Found. SSommont od 
Proprietor, E. Ze 
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BADENWEILER (dermany). 


BADENWEILER. 


Summer Residence of His Royal Highness the Crand Duke of Baden. 
BLACK FOREST 1450 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL. 
EXPRESS TRAINS STOP AT MULHEIM. 


New Marhkgrafenbad. 
TENNIS. TROUT FISHING. DEER HUNTING. 
Particulars from the GRAND DUCAL KURKOMMISSAR. 


HOTEL ROMERBAD. 


WIRST-CLASS HOTEL, with every comfort and modern appliance. This beautifully arranged 
House Is highly recommended to English and American Families for its open and quict 
Position, opposite the Grand Ducal Castle, “commanding views over the Kurpart, the Valley of 
the Rhine, and the Vosges. Large Garden. Lawn Tennis. 180 rooms. Suites of Apartments with 
Private Bath Rooms. ‘Therma! Baths in the House. Electric Light. 2 Lifts. Central Heating. 
Restaurant. Open from April to October. Pension from Mk. 8 upwards. JONER BROTHERS, Proprs. 


HOTEL SOMMER (x) 


First-Class House. With dependance “ Park Villa.” Opposite the Kurpark and the new Markgrafenbad. 
LARGE PARK. — LIFT. — ELECTRIC LIGHT. — BATHS. — LARGE HALL. 
PENSION TERMS from Mk. 8 upwards. 


Highly recommended to English and American Families. 
Prospectus from the Proprietor, ERNST GLOESER, also from Bradshaw's Offce. 


HOT! 


BARCELONA (Spain)—See next page. 


BASLE (Switzerland). 


mst THREE KINGS HOTEL. 
LARCEST FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL AT BASIL. 


In a quiet, healthy, and magnificent situation on the Banks of the Rhine, and in the centre of the town. 
ENGL! HURCH SERVICE HELD IN THE HOTEL D1 NG THE SEASON, 
Omnibus in attendance at both the German and Swiss Central Railway Stations. 


BASLE. SCHWEIZERHOF 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL. ~ Near |the Central Station. 
Entirely r renewed.and Atted with the mest recent improvements. 

Large Hall. ‘Steam Heating, den. ataurant. 
Garage for Automobiles. EZ, J. GOETZINGER, Fropristor 
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ye & __BARCELONA (Spain). 


PALACE HOTEL 


BARCELONA, sPAaAIN. 


FOUR-FRONTED BUILDIN. 150 ROOMS (all facing front). 


Modern. Com fort. 
OENTRAL HEATING. 


Rooms from francs a day. Rooms with private bath 
from 7 francs. Apartments from 15 francs. 


Inclusive terms from 9 francs per day, and from 12 francs 
(including private bathroom). 


V. SAURI, Manager. 


BAVENO (Lac Majeur) Italy (on the Simplon Road). 
BAVENO (Lago Maggtore). 


PALACE GRAND HOTEL. 


On the main Simplon Line, between Milan and Geneva. 
HIS MAGNIFICENT HOTEL occupies an enchanting position on the 


Lake, with 8 commanding view of the Borromean Islands and the mountains, he Hole! contains 
100 rooms and salons, and is equipped with every requ 
Central heating. Large Lounge and Verandah. 
Tennis Courts. Curage with Pit. The Hotel 
for excursions, Tariff strictly moderate. Op 


PAUL BORGO, Propri jetor; also of the Grand Hotel Pavillon, ( Cannes, 
‘BAVENO. 


G?. HOTEL BELLE VUE 


IGHEST ORDER. Facing the Borromean Islands. Extensive Park. 
Overlooking the Lake. Lawn Tennis. English Church. Lift. 
Electric Light and Central Heating throughout. Baths and Dressing Rooms. 
Auto Garage. Best change station for all travellers going from St. Gothard by the 
Simplon lines and vice versa. Motor Boat for excursions. T. PEDRETTI. 
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ST. BEATENBERG (Canton Berne), Switzerland. 


GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA — * SEATENDERG,Sutzeriand 


Ast Class, ods. Summer and Winter Resort. AY ORE, Sea Level. 


Apartments 
“en suite” 
with Private 
Bath Rooms. 
Orchestra, Lift, 
Two 
Tennis Lawn: 
Central heat 
throughout, 


Hydro and Electro-therapeutic 
Establishment. Resident Physician. 


Winter Sports. P. MARGUET, Managing Proprietor. 


See 8 TEL BEATENBER 
above the Sea. 
a7 


EUOUREZLAVUS. 
VIKSL CLASS HOTEL, frequented by 
English famtiies, Modern pas 


Best prominent position. 
Especially preferred for the fine mountain 
scenery, the freshness of the air, and the 

#open surroundings, with the old park, 
the playing grounds, and 

Electric Light. Lift. Hot Wat iting: 
throughout. Bathrooms on the floors. 
Post, Telegraph, Telephone. Lawn Tennis 
Physician. English Church, 


R. MULLER EGLI, Prop, and Manager 


ST. BEATENBERG. — Lake of Thoune. 
1,150 m. above Sea Level. First Class Climatic Station. 


GRAND PARC HOTEL DE LA POSTE, 


Frest- CLASS HOUSE. Stone building. 120 beds. All moderi: 
comforts. The finest and most healthy situation in the centre of a beautiful 
Peo Splendid _view of the Alps, the Glaciers, and the Lake of Thoune. 
Surrounded by a shady Park, Lawn Tenn Good attendance and first-class cooking. 
Electric light. Lift. Hot water heating. Post, Telegraph, and Telephone Office 
in the Hotel. English Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches. Physician. 


Moderate ‘Terms. 
EGLI-BRUNNER, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL EMPRESS 


beheent CLASS ENGLISH HOUSE. 


Sea. Extensive view. 
Baths. Garden, 
aC 


Well situated First Class Family Hotel with every modera comfort. 
Hot Water Heating throughout. Electric Light. Lift. Telephone. Baths, etc. 
Excellent cuisine. * Pension terms very moderate, 
ip scammer: GOLP HOTEL, 8t. Lunaire (prés Dinard). - H. ARNOLD, Proprietor. 


‘G0 PANORAMA PALACE HOTEL 


Full South. 
ist Class, * 120 Rooms and Salons. * 60 Bathrooms. 
Wem Weranda RESTAURANT facing the Sen. 


Under the management of the New Proprietor: @. POZZO di BORGO. 
Hermitage & Atlantic Hotels—Le Touquet-Paris-Plage. 


BELLAGIO, Lake of Como (italy). 


SPLENDIDE HOTEL pes ETRANCERS. 


FEXFRESELY BUILT and handsomely furnished FIRST CLASS HOTEL in magnificent situation opposite the 
Lake. Lift. Electric Light thronghout tral Hot, Water i 


EY Ganien and Restaurant Fra ke. Table Hot i 
meets all the Boats, | Rooms fron ments with Pr cceptet, 
MUDER ETE FE F. FERRABIO, Proprietor. 


BERCHTESGADEN (Germany). _ 


The Leading Hotel — 
of 
the Bavarian Alps. 


EVERY COMFORT. 


GRAND -f HOTEL 


eS Aate Summer residence of 
rE 


The 
German Smperial Family. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 


— FIRST OLASS. - 
Brine and Pine Needle Baths and Inhalation. Apartments with Baths, Garden. 
Auto Garage. Open all the year. Proprietor A HANREICH. Jun. 


HOTEL VIER JAHRESZEITEN. 


TEL 4 SEASONS. 
BEAUTIFULLY situated and Ko comfortable Hotel. — 60 Rooms from 1.60 to 6 Mke 
Pension 8 to 10 Mke. Summer and Winter season. Specially recommended for Winter sport. 
Central Ce Recommended to English and Americans, Proprietor A. MILLER. 
z 


Proprietor: H. ROTHE, 
Purveyor to the Court. 
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_BERLIN— See also page xiv. 


RIFFS AND BYBRY INFORMATION AZ THR DORLAND 
ORY OW THE VARIOUS OFPICAS OF BRADSHAW’ GOITER 


OPPOSITE CENTRAL STATION 


SAEDRIITIISE 
The largest Hotel i in n Germany 


GRAND HOTEL | BELLEVU E AND 
regfHERQARTEN HOTEL, wort Du PAR) 
Pirom ‘3.56 fae er small apartincate vith Sth bed toll wae some wie ran running ot asd Cold 
tracted stay or for families. Cables: Bellevuehotel 
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BERLIN 
HOTEL ADLON 


No. |, UNTER den LINDEN, 


Facing Famous Brandenburg Gate. 


Select Home of International Cables: 
Society and Aristocracy. ©. “Hdlonume-Berlin.” 


Restaurant = Grill Room 


Close to the Tiergarten and Potsdamer Platz. 


MOST MAGNIFICENT EUROPEAN HOTEL 
WITH ALL LATEST COMFORT AND LUXURY. 
Single Rooms and Suites with Private Bathrooms. 


By the important extension, 150 Rooms, all with 
adjoining Bath and Toilet Rooms are added. 
LUXURIOUS ROYAL SUITES WITH PRIVATE ENTRANCE, 
A_SPECIAL FEATURE. 

Branch House: ESPLANADE (HOTEL, HAMBURG. 


504 


\ HOTELS, 
_BERLIN Col tinued. 


7 e 
H Cont : 
s a 
. as 
: OFECeiTe FRIEDRICHSTRASSE STATION AND NEAR + 
4 “UNTER DEN LINDEN.” . 
4 FASHIONABLE First CLAss HOTEL + 
7 WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. . 
: TELEPHONE CONNECTION IN EVERY ROOM. H 
= Proprietors: L. ADLON Nb H. KLICKS, Purveyors to the Royal Gourt. : 
SRERRREERe aelabl ed alalet es iahctabaled ed aldatacbel dhe ctots eld ches 


HOTEL: FURSTENHOF 


POTSDAMER PLATZ. 
The most perfect Hotel with the latest 
English comfort. 


300 ROOMS, Hot and-Cold 100 Private Bathrooms. 
Water in each Room . . —SS 


FRITZ SCHULTE, Manager. 
Late Grand Hotel, St. Moritm. 


EXCELSIOR HOTEL. 


New Magnificent First Class Hotel. 
KONIGGRATZER STRASSE. 3 minutes from the Potsdamer Station. 


Facing the ANHALTER BAHNHOF—the Station to’and from Dresden, Carlsbad, 
Prag, Vienna, Leipsic, Munich, Rome, Nice, etc., 


500 ROOMS MOSTLY WITH PRIVATE BATHROOMS, FROM MARKS 3. 


Ps Modern Comfort and I te 
Well recommended to English and Americans, RUD. SCHERER, Manager. 
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BERLIN, W. Opened May, 1903. 


TBECARLTON HOTEL 


aND RESTAURANT ASTORIA. _ Establishment of the Nighest Order. 
EVERY MODERN COMFORT AND LUXURY. 8UITES WITH PRIVATE BATH AND TOILET. 
Beautifal location: Unter den Linden, and nearest to the Imperial Castle, Opera, Theatres, and Museums. 


BILIN—See page xv 
BINGEN (Rhine-Germany). 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL, close to the Steamers and Station with 
large Terrace facing the Niederwald National Monument. . 


EVERY MODERN COMFORT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING. EXCELLENT CUISINE. 
WINES OF OWN GROWING. TERMS MODERATE. 
WELL RECOMMENDED. SOHERR BROTHERS, Proprietors. 


BISKRA (Algeria). 


PALACE HOTEL (CASINO 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL, with every modern comfort. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. - BATH ROOM. - MAGNIFICENT PALM GARDEN. 
Unique as regards facing the Desert. 

LAWN TENNIS. MOTOCAR. INTERPRETERS. 
Open from November 15th to April 30th. 

TELEPHONE 0.30. ERNEST MOMET, Manager. 


BOLOGNA (Italy). 2 
GRAND HOTEL, BRUN, ?promad 


silivri, Rendineroom, supplied with the Tives and other rine 

itary arrangements. Central Steam Heating. Electric Li 
MearsenetL Stiperin wood the Propeivter ctish) Churel ery 

the Chapel of tlie Hotel during Marche April, Maye ain lath septenttwer ret 

Bologna forwarded free of ee Rolazna is the best stepping place for day events «1 

and Parma, Vine Motor Cats.” Export of Mr. Frank's own Wines. Branch House: Station Buifet, Bologna, 


HOTEL . ETOe TAL AICLE aa 
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_ BORDEAUX (France). 


EKOTEI. de FRANCE 


and GRAND HOTEL. 
FIRST CLASS. NEWLY RENOVATED. MODERN COMFORT. 
Highly recommended _to ENGLISH and AMERIC, aN travellers. 


Private apartments with Baths and Toilettes. entral Heating. 
Fine Wines and Excelient Cooking. Vve. LOUIS paren’ Proprietress. 


BORDIGHERA (litaly.) 


HOTEL ROYAL. “issx:" 


the conti working. Situated full south, on elevated ground over 
i p nition, conmiuanding the tnest view over the fown and the whole east 
Ail the front rooms have balconies and fire-pi Ligh Central Heating throughout. Private 
Suites of ‘Apartments with Bath Rooms aud Toilet. LARGE LOUNGE HALL Bllland Rooms. Tange terme 
with San Omnibus to all trains and, on request, also nt the Frontier Siation a Garage for Motor 
Cars, Special arrangements for prolonged stay For Tariffs apply to L. PAL! I, Proprictor. 


HOTEL BELVEDERE-LOMBARDI 


STRADA ROMANA, BORDIGHERA. 


Kyown as the really English Homely High-Class Hotel. Full South. Sheltered position 

on elevated ground. Beautiful varden, ‘y modern comfort. Patronised by English 

uobility. Hit Water Heating t roughout. Entirely renovated and enlarged, 1910. 
Same Proprietor, Hotel Kurhaus, Westerland, Sy/t (Germany). 


EZOTE IT de LONDRES. 


Transferred and enlarged in Strada Romana (as before). 
Situated full South. Magnificent and sheltered situation. 


Largo Garden. Extensive Sea view. Central Heating. Electric Light. Lift. Bath Rooms 
on every Floor. Terms from 8 frs. per day. Arrangements for a prolonged stay. 
A. PARODI, Proprietor. 


BORDIGHERA. PENSION VILLA QUISISANA 


STRADA ROMANA. 


GIRST-CLASS PENSION, sitnated full South on clevated ground. Nice garden, Every home 
comfort. Hot Water Heating and Electric Light throughout. — Moderate Terms. 


Apply: Mrs. MULLER, also Proprietress of English Lodge, Coblence o/Rhine (Germany). 


BORMES-LES-MIMOSAS (France). 


BORMES-LES-MIMOSAS (Line Toulon-Hyéres-St. Raphael). 
One of the finest and healthiest spots of the Rivi 


GRAND HOTEL AND PAVILLON DE CORANGERIE 


NDER English Patronage. Entirely rebuilt and refurnished. Of moderate size but up-lo-date in every respect. 
‘Apartments with Private Bath and Toilette. Elevated, sheltered position, offering the most. marvellous 
jorama of the Riviera, Park of 28 acres. Tennis Court (full size) and Croquet. Terms moderate. English Church. 


react * — G. BAGGENSTOSS, Swiss-Proprietor (“me isAie) 
BOSTON (Mass., U.S.A.). 


HOTEL VENDOME. 


Tre VENDOME is one of the largest and most beautifully situated Hotels 
in Boston, with unexcelled appointments and clientele. FACING ON 
COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, in centre of the Residence District. 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER (France). 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER 


(FRANCE). 


. 
334 hours from London; 2% hours from Paris. 

Bracing and very Healthy Climate. Splendid invigorating air for delicate 
children. The chief attractions of this favourite Watering Place and Health 
Resort are :—The Sands and Sea Bathing ; the Casino, comprising Theatre (Opera 
and Coinedy), Concert, Ball, and Club Rooms, Hydropathic Establishment and 
Swimming Baths, ete. Grand Summer Fair (August 3rd to 17th). Tennis 
and Golf Tournaments, Football, Racing, and other season entertainments. 
Picturesque ramparts and four ancient gateways, belfry, and Chateau (all 18th 
century), surrounded by boulevards. Cathedral and Crypt, Churches, Museum, 
Theatre, Market, ish Market, busy harbour, quali streets, fine walks, picturesque 
environs. 

THREE GOLF COURSES ave situated close to Boulogne, and may be 
reached by tram or train, which runs alongside the links. 

Boulogne offers exceptional advantages to families desirous of educating their 
children well and cheaply. 

For information concerning Boulogne-sur-Mer, apply to Syndicat d’Initiative. 

BOULOGNE Is a PORT of CALL for TRANSATLANTIC LINERS for passongers to 
and from New York, South America, West and East Africa. 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


HOTEL du PAVILLON IMPERIAL. 


FIRST CLASS. THE ONLY HOTEL IMMEDIATELY FACING THE SEA. 
Electric Light and Lift. Bath Rooms. Motor Garage. 


NO CHARGE FOR SERVICE AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR A STAY BEFORE AND AFTER THE SEASON. 
UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT, 


HOTEL FOLKESTONE (Bayly’s). 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
FIRST CLASS. FACING HARBOUR AND NEAR CASINO. 
Electric Light and Lift. Bath Rooms. Central Heating. Garage. 
Special Terms out of Season. GC. VERMERSCH, Manager. ° 


HOTEL MEURICE. 


FIRST CLASS. Recommended by the Touring Club de France. Select 
Company. Situated in the most central part, ) (Choice Cuisine and Wines. 
Arrangements for protracted stay. Moderate charges. Central heating. 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 


HoTEL DERVAUX, 


GRANDE RUE and RUE des VIEILLARDS. 
UP-TO-DATE HOTEL OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Highly recommended to Families. 200 Rooms. Bath Rooms. Extensive Promenade Hall. 
Electric Light. Central Heating. Lift. Telephone. Motor Garage, with Pit. 


Moderate prices per Day, and Pension terms per Week or Month. 
PAUL DERVAUX, Proprietor. 


CD. HOTEL CHRISTOL et BRISTOL. 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. With Restaurant a la Carte. 


Telegraphic Address: Bristol, Boulogne s/Mer. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
Telephone 1.28. L. SAGNIER, Proprietor. 
BRUGES (Belgium). 
BRUGES. 


ELOTEL de FLAN IDELEI. 


NTIRELY RENGYATED with Com 


BRUNIG (Switzerland). 


B RU N | BERNESE OBERLAND, SWITZERLAND. 


3,400 FEET ABOYE SEA. 


aa mOTEI & KUREHAUS BRUNIG. 
EXCELLENT HEALTH RESORT 2 hs. from Lucerne and Interlaken. 


Sea ee 7 BRUNNEN (Switzerland). 
BRUNMNEN, near Lucerne, 


Lake of 4 Cantons, Gotthard Railway Station. 


the Waldstatter Hof 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 250 BEDS. 


Best situation with park on the Lake. Lift. Private Baths. 
_ Hot Water Heating. English Church) Service. 
Pension from 8 fr. Managed by the Proprietor; F. FASSBIND. 
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_BRU NSWICK (Germany). 


PARK HOTEL, 


BRUNSWICK. 

Facing the Ducal Theatre, the Park, and Abt’s Monument. 
Close to the Ducal Castle, the Dom, Castie Dankwarderode, the Ducal and Muniolpal Museums. 
The leading Hotel. Opened 15th October, 1909. 

Equipped with the latest modern comfort. Suites with Baths and Telephone. 
Hot and cold water supply. Central Heating. Electric Light. Lift. Garage. 
Restaurant with Terrace Garden. 

Wholesale Wine Merchants. KARL KALMS, 
Telephone : Nos. 193, 363, 364 Purveyor to the Courts. 


BRUSSELS (Belgium). 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL, with all modern comfort, in the best and 
most central part of Brussels. 
LEADING HOTEL IN BELGIUM. 


SOO BEDROOMS AND PRIVATE SALONS, 
PROVIDED WITH BATH. 


NEW WING a Telephone to Foreign Countries in all rooms. 
= Splendid Palm Garden. American Bar. 

Steam Heating. 

WIELEMANS-CEUPPENS, Proprietor. 


BRUSSELS. = NEXT To THE KING’S PALACE. 


Hotel de Belle Vue et de Flandre. 


THE MOST ARISTOCRATIC HOTEL OF BELGIUM, PLACE ROYALE. 
Large and small apartments with or without Bathroom and Toilet. 


CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LICHT. LIFT. MODERN COMFORT. 


WINTER GARDEN. 
Hot and Cold Water in most of the rooms. Garage. with pit for Automobiles. 
Member of the Automobile Club of France, Germany, and America. 
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BRUSSELS - Continues: 


Hotel Astoria 


FORMERLY HOTEL MENGELLE. REBUILT. 
LATEST CREATION OF BRUSSELS. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. 


GRAND HOTEL BRITANNIQUE. 


PLACE DU TRONE, BRUSSELS. 
UNRIVALLED SITUATION. CLOSE TO THE KINQ’S PALACE. 
APARTMENTS WITH BATHROOM. CENTRAL HEATING. LIFT OTIS. 


Telephone in every Room. Garage with Pit for Automobiles. 


HOTEL de FRANCE, 


RUE ROYALE. 


FACING THE PARK. FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
Central Heating Throughout. Lift. Electric Light. Entirely Renovated. 
RESTAURANT. Suites of Rooms with Private Bath Rooms and Toilet. 
GARAGE WITH PIT FOR AUTOMOBILES. 


Brussels. LE GRAND HOTEL. Belgium. 

_..Tariff for Rooms, Attendance, Light and Heating included. 
ROOMS. Ast Floor (2nd Floor | srd Floor | 4th Floor: Se TAURANT 
trom 2 Lone | from 5 | 


Room, Lava 


r Fr ae 
4 Hie a 
"ot ws 


H Boas Bathroom, Lavatory and’ 
New Lavatories ‘vith hot and cold pra in every Room. 


EUROPE HOTEL,novac. 


FIRST CLASS. 
Situated in the most fushtonable and healthiest part of Brussels. 


All modern improvements. Suites with private Bath Rooma and W.C.' \ Electric Light and Steam Heating 
throughout. “Lift. Renowned Cooking, and Wines. 
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HOTEL DE LA POSTE. 


30 and 32, Rue Fossé aux Loups, near the Opera and Central Post Office. 


VERY CENTRAL SITUATION. FAMILY HOTEL SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED TO ENGLISH TRAVELLERS. 
READING AND SMOKING ROOMS. OMNIBUS. TELEPHONE. ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFT. 
Steam Heating. English Spoken, Mme. TILMANS, Proprictress. 


THe CARLTON HOTEL 


103, AVENUE LOUISE, 103. 


THE MOST PERFECT UP-TO-DATE HOTEL ON THE CONTINENT. 


LIpt, ELECTRIC LIGHT CENTRAL HEATING. | TELEPHONE IN BEDROOMS PERFECT 
VENTILATION. BATH ROOMS. SUITES OF APARTMENTS, &c., &c. RATE PRICES. 
Under the management of the WILTCHER’S HOTEL Co. 


WILTCHER’S HOTEL, Brussets. 


65-73, AVENUE LOUISE and CHAUSEE de CRARLERO, 12. 
ns. 200 Rooms, 


ry part of (he City 
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BUDAPEST (H ungary). 


GRAND HOTEL HUNGARIA 


FRANZ JOSEPH QUAL 

FIRST CLASS HOTEL, THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE. 
NIQUE and magnificent ition on the Danube. Panorama of the River, 
Royal Castle, and Buda Chain of Mountains. Completely renovated and 
refurnished. All the comforts and improvements of the leading European 
Hotels. Suites with private Baths and Toilette, Winter Garden with daily 
Concert. Lift. Electric Lighting and Warm Water Heating in every fee 
First class and noted Ouisine. loderate terms. Specially recommended td 
English and Americans. = _ BURGER and WONKE, Managers. 


BUDAPEST. ILLIT’S BUDAPEST. 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


Finest Position on the Donau-Oorso. 


Very First Class. Considerably enlarged in 1910. Magnificent view of the 
Royal Castle and the Ofen Mountains. First Class Restaurant with Terrace 
overlooking the Donau. Fine Public Rooms. .200 rooms and Salons from 4 bate 
“ are Suites and Single Rooms with bathsand toilette. 
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BUDAPEST. 


GRAND HOTEL ROYAL. 


tn the Centre of the City and close to all places of interest. 

Well known family hetel of the first olass providod with all the moet meders comforts. 
PRIVATE SUITES WITH BATH. oe SEAUTIFUL RECEPTION ROOMS. 
LARGE PUBLIC ROOMS. 

LARGE ELEGANT RESTAURANT WITH CONCERT EVERY EVENING. 


320 Roeme from 4 Kr. upwarde, Ineluding electrie light, central heating, lift, and servies. 


NEW: PALACE HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS IN THE CENTRE OF THE TOWN. 


MSE MODERN and well constructed building. Rooms from @ MEFs, with private bath from @ HE. Pension 
from 10 Kr. 150 Suites of rooms with Baths. Magnificent Hall and Reading Room. Electric 
Light. Cold and Hot Water supply and eteam heating in every room. Vacuum Cleaner. _ First Class Restaurant 
ala Carte. Nightly Concerts. All languages spoken. Telegraphic Address:—HOTEL PALACE, BUDAPEST. 


CALALZO (italian_ Dolomites). 
GALALZO-CADORE, 2,829 foct above sea. (ITALIAN DOLOMITES). 


HOTEL MARMAROLE. ewer 


CANNES (France). 
. CANNES. 


THE WELL KNOWN 


HOTEL BEAU-SITE. 


ENTIRELY RENOVATED. 
NEAREST TO GOLF AND POLO. 
3 CLUB TENNIS COURTS. 


50 BATHROOMS. BEAUTIFUL LOUNGE. ORCHESTRA. 
BALLS TWICE WEEKLY. 
In Summer: “Grand Hotel Thunerhof,”;|\Thun. 
E. SCHMID, Director. 
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Cannie 8 MOST RENOWNED PARK. 


Idtel du Parc 


WELL KNOWN FIRST*CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
Formerly ‘Chateau Vallombrosa.” ‘W. ELLMER, Proprietor. 


OCOANNES. 


HOTEL des PINS 


FIRST CLASS. Full South. Surrounded by Pine Trees. 
LAWN TENNIS. SPECIAL TRAM SERYICE FROM HOTEL TO TOWN. 


HOTEL, BEAU-RIVAGE 


Exceptional position on the ‘‘Croisette’’ and on the border of Sea. 
FREDERIO HAINZL, Manager. 


CANNES. 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


CENTRAL. 
FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 


Rooms with Baths and w.c. Central Heating throughout. 
THE HOTEL STANDS IN A LARGE PARK, FULL SOUTH. 
Beautiful New Dining Room and Hall. 

J. SCHAER & SONS, Proprietors (Swiss). 


HOTEL GRAY et d’ALBION. 


: FIRST CLASS. x 
Newly Enlarged. Contains 200 Rooms and 100 private Bath Rooms, 
7 Perfect Sanitary Arrangements. 
Large Dining Room and Restaurant. ‘inest Park on the Riviera. 
P. HERMITE, Director. 


a 
Bey 
- 
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CANNES.— RIVIERA. 


GRAND HOTEL CALIFORNTE 


FIRST CLASS. 
Splendid and sheltered position, roo Metres above Sea 


level. Large Park. Central Heating. Electric Light. 
Lift. Apartments with Baths. 
A KEES, Manager. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 


Central Situation. Fine Garden. Near Sea. Comfortable Rooms. 
Very Good Table. Hot Water Heating throughout, 
Tramway at the door. 


OPEN WHOLE YEAR. 


Pension from 9 frs. L. W. PILATTE, Proprietor. 


HOTEL BEAU LIEU. «i:- 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 
Highly recommended and patronised by English families for its home comfort and 
beautiful situation, facing full routh, fhe Hotel has all up-to-date sanitary 
arrangements. Large Garden and Forest. Lawn Te: 
Auto-bus Service with tho Town. Every attention. Moderate charges. 
CENTRAL WATER HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
OPEN from OCTOBER 15th to the end of MAY. 
GIMBERT, Proprietor. 


ee aera eee 2 LL} tan) dl 
Cannes: HOTEL BELLEVUE 


WELL KNOWN FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 


BEAUTIFULLY situated in a large and sunny garden. Very quiet and sheltered position. 
Magnificent view over the Sea and the Esterel Mountains. Near the Golf Links. 
apartments with Bath on every floor. Electric Light. Lift. Lawn Tennis, English Billiard Table 
M. WEISS, Proprietor 


HOTEL GRANDE BRETAGNE. 


ATRONISED BY ROYALTY. Elevated situation. Highly recommended. The furthest nway from 
the Sen. Electric Tram Cara pass the doors to all parts of the town, offvring Visitors comfortable and 
pr Comipvnication. Splendid View. | Tennis. Telephone. Electric Light, Lifta, Banitary arrangements 


perfect, bus and Enterpreter ineot ail tra PERREARD, Proprietor. 
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HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


HIGHLY reputed and fashionable FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. High situation, 
with beautiful views over the Town, tho Sea, the Islands, and tho Esterel 

Mountains. Full South, ina large and entirely sunny Garden, ghift. Central Hot 

Water Heating. Rooms and Suites with Private Bath. RosT. 


Smereno” HOTEL PENSION DE LA TOUR. 


COMPORTABLE Quiet First Class Family House. Elevated situation free from dust. Very large Garden 
and sunny Grounds. Lovely view over the Sea and the Esterel Mountains. Exsy communication by electric 
train with the Town, the Golf Links, Polo, ete. Telephone. Tennis, Electric Light. Auto-Garage, Excellent 


Cooking. — Morlerate Charges. aA parry 
jetress 
(Close by, NICELY Fivewisueh Vea ee ioe Beant ant Service if required). 


C. E. CLARK (THE ANCLO-AMERICAN AGENCY). 


7 Rue Felix Faure-—Cannes. 


HOUSE AND ESTATE AGENT. 


Particulars of Villas to let forwarded on pplication, Oficial Agency South Eastern and Chatham 
Railway, London and North Western Railway, and North German Lloyd Co. 
Telegrams: “ CECLARK, CANNES.” 


CAPRI, ISLAND OF (italy). 


CAPRI HOTEL CAPRI (WHITE HOUSE). 


THE ONLY ONLY HOTEL IN CAPRI commanding full view of the bay of Naples. Restaurant on 
Terraces and Gardens. Central heating throughout. Latest Sanitary installations. 


PENSION FROM 7 FRS. Proprietor: D. S. ARCUCCI. 


CARLSBAD (Austria). _ 
CARLSBAD (Austria-Bohemia).. 


SAVOY WESTEND HOTEL 


Situated in the prettiest Fitted up after the .. 
and healthiest part of Villa Gariton .. . principles of modern 


the WESTEND Quarter, Villa Cleopatra. FIRSTCLASS HOTELS. 

opposite the American Apartments with Bath 

Park, Splendid views. Villa Hohenburg room and toilette. ,. 
Lifts. Hall Reading, Ladies Salons, and Smoking Room. 
FASHIONABLE RESTAURANT—Best Vienna Orchestra, 

Tolegraphie Address; Savoyhotel, Carlsbad. A. AULICH, Proprieter. 


CARLSBAD. HOT E L AN G E R CARL: BAD. 


FPIRST-CLASS HOTEL, pat onised by English aud American Families, In fine position, next 
to the ‘Stadttheaur” and in the immediate neighbourhood of the Springs and Bath Houses. 
Up-to-date, Rooms and suites. Baths. Fashionable Restaurant with terrace (Concert every 
evening). Telegraphic Address :—Angerhotel. ae” Hotel open all the year. 


L. SCHURWON, Proprietor. 
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x ; CARLSBAD —continued. 
CARLSBAD (Bohe: 


HOTEL KROM 


FIRST CLASS HOUSE, 
With every comfort of modern times. 
In the best part of the Town and next to 


the §; rings and Baths. 
Exeellent Table. Electric Light. Telephone. 
Telegrame : ROM CARLSBAD. 

L | 


STADLER'S ‘s° GARLSBAD 


AUSTRIA. 


With all modern First Class in 
improvement. every respect. 
HOT and COLD WATER 
throughout. 
SUITES and SINGLE ROOMS 
with BATHS. 


L HOTEL 


d the nearest to all the Mineral tag and Baths. 
‘situation in Forest, beautifull; equipped.) 


Ui) FIRST CLASS. 


a. Proprietor. 


— 

CARLSBAD. I, ohase » proximity to the 

taurbate with large Terrace 

HOTEL NATIONAL. and covered glass Verandah. 
Magnificent Panorama. Roo! 


BY THE STADTPARK. at alb prices. MODERATE 
FIRST CLASS MILY HOTEL TERMS. "Bus meets trainr. 


2b a vee 


= BERR V 
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CAPE TOWN (S. Africa). 


ROWVAL HOTEL. 


The most comfortable and up-to-date Hotel in the Colony. Moderate prices, 
as per Tariff, or en pension by arrangement. Accommodation for 200 Guests. 
Attendants meet all inatl steamers and trains. P.O. Box No. 261. Telephone: No. 163 
Central. Cables and Telegrams: “ Royal Hotel, Cape Town.” 


CHAMBERY (Near Aix-les-Bains, Savoie). _ 


GRAND HOTEL pe 1a PAIX et TERMINUS 


he most important Hotel, facing the Station. 
MODERN COMFORTS, APARTMENTS WITH TOILETTE AND HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLY. 
BATHS AND PRIVATE W.C. LIFT. CENTRAL HEATING. CGARACE WITH PIT. CARDEN. 
E. LEBRUN, Proprietor. 


CHATEAU arOEX (Vaud, Switzerland). 


CHATEAU @WoEX. 


Grand Hotel 


3 BOO fest. bove sea level, in an elevated situation. First Class, newly with 
te and qh date jairemente. Bui Double and Single Bedrooms with lavat 
year. lish and French Billiard Tal 


= ro"Pension Verne trot from 10 francs upwards. — 


HOTEL-PENSION BERTHOD, i= 


Well-known Family He Hotel, faing full south and fitted with modern improv: me its, 
Central heating. Pension Terms 7 to 12 fra, Open all the year. 8 Tennis, 2 Croquet Grounds, 
Bertbor’s tetcls.—Orohestra.—House Dances.—Centre of Amusements. 


Winter Sports, Rewte seein and thsen be one of the ettet Bortearlana. busing 


COBLENCE (Germany). 


COBLENCE ON THE RHINE. 


EXKote1 Bristol, 


Opposite the Central Station. Modern house with every comfort. 
Moderate Charges. - Rooms from 3/-, including Breakfast. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. H. HOHMANN, Proprietor 


RRIESEN-FFURSTENHOF ano ANCHOR. 


First-Olase Establishment, Facing the Steamer Landing Stage. 
(THs famous Hotel, known to Engliah and American travellers as the Giant (Riegen!, has ow boon thoroughly 
‘reconstructed and renovated. It co..tains all the modern comforts of the new European Hotels, It faces the 
Foztress of Ebrenbreitstein, with views from all rooms up and down the Rhine. — The prices are strictly 
‘moderate, to suit all travellers, Omnibus at all traina. Restaurant on Rhine Terrace in Summer. Daily Concerts. 
x J. NANSEN, Proprietor, 
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a __ COLOGNE (Germany). ae 
Newly Built. COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. Newly Built. 


CITY HOTEL 


New First CLASS HOUSE ine cenrna station. 
Hot and Cold Water running in Rooms with Private Bathrooms. 
each Room. MODERATE CHARGES. 
Under the Personal Management of the Proprietor: HUGO FLEISCHER. 


Branch House: BIEBER CAFE & LONDON TAVERNE, HAMBURG, opposite Central Station. 


1 Beautiful New Modern Hotel. Adjoining 
HO T El Central Station (left hand exit), and nearest to 
landing. Pier of Rhine Steamers. Exquisite 


Wines and Cuisine. Moderate charges. 
M ] N E RVA Telegrams: ‘‘ MINERVA, COLOGNE.” 
VJ Manager: J. ZEUZEM. 
EXCELSIOR HOTEL. 


—— OPPOSITE CATHEDRAL. 
NEWLY BUILT. — 200 Rooms and Private Baths. 


COLOGNE. 
] Opposite the . . 

RAILWAY AND 

BOAT STATIONS. 


COMO 


GRAND HoTEL VILLA D’ESTE 


& REINE d’ANGLETERRE. 


First CLASS HOTEL, wit! extensive and most beautiful Park and Gardens, on the border of 

the Lake. Formerly the residence of H.M. Queen Caroline of England and H.M. the late Empress 
of Russia. Centre of excursions in the Lakes District. very modern comfort. Lawn 
Tennis. Roller Skating Rink, EnglishChaplain, &nglish Doctor. Postand Telegraph. Privata 
Suites with Baths, etc. Lifts, Electric Light, and Central Heating throughout 
International Telephone. American Bar. Perfect Sanitary arrangements. Motor Garage. 
Moderate charges. Pension. Telegraphic Address: VILLAESTE CERNOBBIO. 

Auto-Car meets every train at COMO and Steamers at CERNOBBIO. 


T..DOMBRE, Manager. 


2rnobbio), Italy. 


. 


=e. 


TETRA eR 
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COMO (Tremezzo)—' Continued. 


HOTEL BAZZONI &.pu LAC 


VILLA ERMINIA. Large Park and Gardens on the Lake. 


Lift. Central Heating. Electric Light. Motor Boat. Telephone: No. 2%. 
Magnificent situation near the Landing Pier. — ld-established reputation. All modern comfort. 
Pension—moderate charges. Cook's Coupons accepted. FERRARIO & BAZZONI, Proprietors. 


CONSTANCE (Lake of)- Germany. 


INSEL HOTEL. 


im SEE. 


THE LEADING HOTEL OF THE LAKE. 
The Principal First-class Hotel in Constance. 


JN an ancient Dominican Convent dating from the year 1235. Considered 

unique in its kind from the Historical and Architectural point of view. 

Up-to-date arrangements and new rooms tastefully furnished have of late 
greatly increased the comfort and homeliness of the Hotel. 


FASHIONABLE FAMILY HOTEL. ROOMS FROM 3 MKS. 


Under personal management of the Proprietor: M. BRUNNER. 


CORTINA D'AMPEZZO (Tyrol). 


PALACE HOTEL CRISTALL _ OORTINA D'AMPEZZO 


NEW MAGNIFICENT FIRST-CLASS. HOTEL. 
[FNIQUE Bitnalion, mene tig Wood. autiful Terrace, Ver 
Rooms with Balconies. | Ap 
mroderat harges. Special ar 
See Car detves vo tbe Deloxiiten andl surrouviling district, ibns at 
Express cashed and delivered. Open for Winter Sport. -- B. MENARDI, ‘Propri. 


CORTINA d’AMPEZZO (Tyrol), *cnstarr’® 


HOTEL AND PENSION TRE CROCI 


NEWLY ENLARGED HOTEL 


Situated on the summit of the Pass between Misurina and Cortina. > Every) Modern Comfort. — Bath Rooris, 
ete” Extensive views of the Doloinites, Winter sports, JOBEPH) MENARDI, Proprietor, 
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_ DAVOS (Switzerland). 


GRAND HOTEL & BELVEDERE 


‘Two passenger Lifts. Largest First-Class English Hotel. Open the whole year. 
200 Rooms with balcony. Extirely rebuilt and enlarged during Summer, 1913. 
BEST. BITUATION on the PROMENADE, with SPLENDID VIEW overlooking the valley. 

For further information apply to CHS. EISENER, Manager. 


Hotel Buol. 


FIRST OLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 
MO8T besutitul situation of Davos. Electric Light. Litt. Central Heating. English and 
Freneh Billiard Table. Open fire-place. Beautiful Public Rooms and Dining Room. Large 


Koglish, French, and German Library. Excellent Kitchen. — ©, BUOL, Proprietor. 
_DIEPPE (France 


DIEPPE. DIEPPE. 
= GRAND HOTEL = 
FIRST CLASS. FACING THE SEA. 
150 BROOMS and Apartments with Bathrooms. Garage for Motor Cars. | Excellent 
trout fishing for guests staying in the Hotel. Arrangements for families 
Inclusive terms from 10/6. = G. DUCOUDERT, Managing Proprietor. 


DRESDEN (Germany). 


DRESDEN 
HOTEL BELLEVUE 


Whrld Renowned-Select hotel, 


1911 REBUILT AND ENLARGED. 
Unique position on the River, 
facing the Royal Palace, Opera, 
Cathedral, an Picture Gallery. 


All modern comfort. — New Hall. — Covered and open terraces. 
60 Bathrooms in connection with single rooms and suites. 
Auto-Garages with separately locked boxes. 


The Hotel le under personal management of Direotor R. RONNEFELD. 


DONAUVESCHINGEN-—See page ii. 
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DRESDEN (Germany)—Continued. 


Hotel Continental 


Exactly facing the chief exit of the CentraljStation. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, recently ENLARGED and HOUIRPED 
with every modern comfort. 

This Hotel can be confidently recommended to English and Americans. 
The terms are strictly moderate, and everything is up-to-date. 
Apartments and Single Rooms with bath and toilet. Very fine garden. 
Position unique and very quiet. Two Electric Lifts. Heated throughout. 


Rooms from 3 M. and Pension from 8 M. ED. POSSEL, Manager. 


Grand Union Hotel 


BISMARK SQUARE, CLOSE TO CENTRAL STATION. 


FNTIRELY RENEWED 1909-10. Magnificent high class English family 
establishment. “A home away from home.” Situated in the finest and 
quietest part of the town (the English quarter). Latest Improvements. 
Suites with Bath. Garden. Lift. Central heating. Moderate Charges. 
Special Torms for a stay. Close to English Church. 
A. BECKER-LANDRY, 
formerly Manager of the Hotel Bristol, Naples, and Excelsior Palace, Pulermo. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
THE METROPOLE & VICTORIA, Chamonix; HOTEL ST. GOTHARD, Lugano. 


DRESDEN. 
In quietest position close to the Central Station. 


SELECT FAMILY HOTEL, equipped with all modern and hygienic comfort. 


WESTMINSTER 
HOTEL. 


HOT and COLD, WATER suppiled in all Bed Roome. 
Self-contained Apartments with Private Baths. 
Magnificent Hall. © Moderate Terms. 
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DRESDEN—Continued. 


HOTEL “STADT GOTHA” 


FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT— WINE MERCHANTS. 


ITUATED in the most central and convenient of the town_close to the 's Palace, House, 
Picture Gallery, Museum, etc. A most comfortable and old established moderate Hotel. Excellent Cuisine. 


Rooms from 2 marks 50. A. ROGEL, Proprietor (Court Purveyor). 


PENSION SCHMALZ, 


25, Sidonien Strasse. 
IRST-CLASS Old Established Pension, situated in an open position, close to the Central 
Station, English Church, Park, and “all sights. Excellent Cuisine. Baths. Recommended 
hy German Officers’ Club. Highest references. Inclusive terms: Marks 4 to 8. 


Proprietress: Mrs. PALEN (née SCHMALZ). 


DRESDEN, Weisser Hirsch. 
WEISSER HIRSCH, near Dresden. 


PENSION VILLA NIZZA. 


Comfortable Rooms with or without Board. 
Large Garden. Close to Woods. Open all the year round. 


PENSION DONATH. 


LD-ESTABLISHED First-class Pension, in the best position. Splendid view 

of Dresden and the Elbe Valley. Close to Woods. Large Garden. Sun and Air Baths, etc. 

Most Rooms with Balconies, Pension from Mk5.50. Rooms (without Board) from Mk 1.50. 
Excellent Cuisine. “Highly Recommended. Prospectus if desired. 


DULUTH, Minn., U.S.A. 


THE SPALDING HOTEL 


FIRST CLASS, ENCLISH AND AMERICAN PLAN. 


DUNEDIN, New Zealand. 


THE GRAND HOTEL 


The Leading Hotel, in Best Position. 
DURRHEIM—800 page ii. 


we \ 


- 


, 
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DUSSELDORF (Germany). 


DUSSELDORF. 
PALACE HOTEL. 


Breidenbacher Hof. 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS FA CLASS FAMILY HOTEL 


with every modern improvement. 


Great number of Suites and Single Rooms with private 
baths and toilette. 
NEW FRENCH RESTAURANT with Splendid Garden Terraces. 
—— GRILL ROOM. —— 
Telegraphic Address: BREIDENBACHERHOF. 


DUSSELDORE’. 


PARK HOTEL. 


MOST DISTINGUISHED UNIQUE FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

WITH ALL MODERN IMPROVEMENTS AND COMFORTS. 
Finest, Healthiest, and quietest part of the City, on the Hof Garten—Park. 
ROOMS WITH BALCONIES AND BATHROOM ATTACHED. 

Highly praised by English and Americans. New Terrace Restaurant. 
AUTO GARAGE, otc. 

Manager, F. OC. EISENMENGER. 


pussetporr. ROYAL HOTEL. 


Apartments and Single Rooms | Throughout First Class House. 
with Baths. Telephone. Near-Central Station. 


Rooms from 3 M. I, SCHULTZE, Manager. 
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EMS, BAD (Germany)- See also page xxiv. 


EXOT Ei Ls ae 


‘ANGLETERRE 


(“ENGLISCHER HOF") 


PARK VILLA 


Well known as the Engilsh Hotel at Eme, 
First Class in every respect and beautifully situated, 


directly opposite Royal Baths and the shady Ems Park. 
INHALING INSTITUTION CLOSE BY. 


PRIVATE GARDENS, in which 
air and rest cures may be taken, 
and under whose shady trees 
meals can be served. Theatre, 
Tennis and Croquet Grounds close 
to the Hotel. Own Trout Fishing. 
Splendid Hall, Drawing, Music, 
Reading, and Smoking Rooms. 


Large, well ventilated table d’hote 

room and fine Restaurant. . 

LATE DINNER served in both. 

Very comfortable Bedrooms, Sitting 
Rooms, Suites. 

Every Suite_and_ many Bedrooms 


having their own Bathroom & toilet. 
Electric Light. Vacuum Cleaner. 


Lift. Perfect Sanitary arrangements. 


Omnibus at Station, 


Motor Gar to let. Auto Garage. 


The “Park Villa” 


“an ideal home 
for families.” 


Stands in its own gardens, within a two minutes’ walk from the Hotel. 


Special Feature: 


Self contained suites with private Bath and Toilet. 


Apply for illustrated Prospectus to the Proprietor :— ¥. SORMITT. 


\a \ 


as 

5 
ie 
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EMS—Continued. 


ROYAL CURE HOTELS AND BATHS 
FOUR SEASONS AND EUROPE. 


IRST OLASS. Most popular House in the best position of Ems, and replete with the latest 
improvements. This Hotel is oonneoted by covered corridors with the Royal Thermal 
Baths, Inhalation Rooms, and Thermal Wells. Large Hall and fine suite of Public Rooms. 
Pension from M. 8.50, Rooms from M.8. Motor Garage at the Hotel. Omnibus at the station. 


ROYAL CURE HOTEL AND BATHS 
—FOUR TOWERS.——— 


Ht cas Tete ina mont su tion, surrounded by its own Garden and the 
and Lavatery. 


iehment and Suites with Bath 
New fe Bisttantpe and public Boome ion = 3ML9. Rooms from M3, Omnibusatthe station 


LEON GRAEF, Court Purvweyor. 


HOTEL GUTTENBERG 


BAD—EMS. 
Equipped with all Modern Comfort. 
APARTMENTS WITH BATH. 


Quite close to the Springs and the Inhalatorium. The 
finest garden in the centre of the town. 
PENSION FROM 8.50 M. 


FRANZ ERMISCH, Proprietor. 


TRAVEL ENQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


This Department has proved of efficient service to 
Hotels and the travelling public. Prospectuses of clients 
whose announcements appear in Bradshaw's Guide are 
kept for inspection or distribution at the Company’s 
Offices in London, Liverpoo!, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Dublin. 
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ENGELBERG (Switzerland). 


ENGELBERG! 


(Centre of Switzerland 3,360 feet above Sea). 


FIRST-CLASS WINTER RESORT. 


i 


i 


Skating (Rink extends 11,000 square yards); Hockey and Curling 
(Special Rinks) ; Sceleton (special iced run with 11 banked up curves) ; 
SPORTS. ‘iting; Ski-ing ; Skiyoring ; Clay Bird Shooting ; Bobsleighing, new 
* built run, 3} km., in connection with the Funiculaire Railway ENGELBERG- 
GERSCHNIALP, opened in December, 1912. 


HOTELS CATTANI. 
Grand Hotel and Kurhaus and Hotel Titlis 


(soo BEDS). 
The leading Hotels with every modern up-to-date comfort. Large new Ball and Concert 
Hall, own orchestra twice daily. English and French Billiard Tables. American Bars. 
Engelberg can be reached from London in 22 hours. 
For Prospectuses and Sports Programmes, please apply to GCATTANI BROS., 
Managing Proprietors. 
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“ETRETAT (Seine Inférieure, France). 


Th Golf Hotels 
“ ROCHES BLANCHES” and “LA PLACE.” 


MOST UP-TO-DATE. THR ONLY HOTEL | MODERATE TERME. — CENTRAL HEATING. 
HAVING A LIPT AND LIGHTED BY ELECTRICITY. OPEN FROM APRIL PENSION FROM 24 FRE. 
Private Bath, noose. Regular Motor Bus Service between the “Hotels” and the 

iteamer at Ha’ — Through Tickets, London -Etretat. 


EVIAN-LES- BAINS (France). 


ROYAL SPLENDID 
HOTEL.| HOTEL. 


The, Last word of Luxury FIRST CLASS HOTEL 


OPEHED JULY, 1908. of old repute. 
ENTIRELY RENOVATED 1908. 


200 Suites 
"with Private Bath Rooms. 200 Rooms, 80 Bath-dressing Rooms. 
‘Terms:— Terms :— 
May, June, and September from 15 Fra, May, June, and September from 1 Frs. 


SEASON-MAY 1st TO OOTOBER 15th. 
Both Hotels stand in own Private Parks, over 40 acres in extent, affording magnificent 
unobstructed views of the Lake of Geneva and the Alps, 


GOLF LINKS close to and belonging to the Hotels. 


. 5 TENNIS COURTS... 
GARAGE FOR 50 MOTOR CARS. 


CARLTON aura, WE HOTELS. London, * (C. A. REUSCHER, See aaager: 


L’ERMITAGE vEVIAN “=: 


FIRST CLASS. 


Specially recommended to those | GOLF and all other 
taking the waters. Sports. 


OPEN FROM ist MAY TO NOVEMBER. 
A. FLORINETTI, Manager. 
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FIONNAY (Val de Bagnes, Switzerland). 


EFIONNAWZW CValais). 
4,800 FEET ABOVE THE SEA. 
STATION MARTIGNY on the SIMPLON LINE. 
FIRST CLASS. 


Climatic Station in centre of the Alps, in the region of the Grand St. Bernard, 
between Chamonix and Zermatt. 


Dry air impregnated by the odour of pine forests. 


HOTEL du GRAND COMBIN. 


Modern Comforts, Excellent Cuisine. Prospectus on application. 
Every attention. Same House: HOTEL DES CRETES, Clarens-Montreux. 
MCE. GUIGOZ, Proprietor. 


FLORENCE (italy). 


GRANO HOTEL NEW YORK 


LIFT. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


SITUATED on the Arno, in a very quiet position, and at some distance from the Waterfall, which 
is disagreeable to most Travellers. This Hotel is titted up in the English style for the comfort of 
Families, and is truly reputed as one of the best in Italy. 


Table d’Héte. Baths. New Dining Room to the South (Lung’ Arno). 
Ladies’ Room. Reading Room. Smoking Room. Good attendance and very moderate charges. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. STEAM HEATING. G. BENIN, Proprietor. 


FLORENCE. : FLORENCE. ! 


THE HOTEL BACLIONI. | 


“UP-TO-DATE.” i 
NEAR THE RAILWAY STATION. OENTRAL, QUIET, and SUNNY. TWO FRONTS. 
ROOMS AND SUITES WITH CONNECTING 
PRIVATE BATHROOM AND LAVATORY. 


Smoking and Lounging Hall. Electric Light and Central 
Heating throughout. Electric Elevators. 
SPECIAL TERMS DURING WINTER. | OOMPLETE AUTO-CARAGE IN TNE HOTEL. 
ANDREA and GUIDO BAGLIONI, Proprs. 
Branch House: GRAND HOTEL BAGLIONI, BOLOGNA. 
Telegrams: “Baglioni, Florence.” (Booklets tent on application. | 
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on FLORENCE—Continued. 


HOTEL LES PALMES, 


Lunmngarmo delin Zecca, 4. 
NEW. Best situation in Florence. Full south. Hot-water heating. 


Electric light. Private suites with bath. Small. Quiet. Inclusive terms from 7 frs. per day 
F. STUART WILSON. 


FONTAINEBLEAU (France). 


tome = FONTAINEBLEARS. _ ttsybee: 108. 
42, Avenue du Chemin de Fer. 


Savoy Hotel« Restaurant 


EVERY BEDROOM HAS A BATH ROOM OR A DRESSING ROOM ATTACHED 
WITH RUNNING HOT AND COLD WATER. — Imoclusive terme. 


FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN (Germany). 


Exactly facing the South Portal of the Central Station. 
pus HOTEL is confidently recommended. It is fitted up in the most 
modern style, with every improvement and good cuisine. Rooms from 
Mks.3 to Mks.6. 30 Apartments and Rooms with Bath and Toilette, and hot and 
cold water supply. VACUUM CLEANER. The Prices are strictly moderate, 


and the will spare no trouble in making his English 
Proprietor, HERR HEF HERRLEIN, and American Guests comfortable. 


GRAND HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


Wirst Class Family Motel. 


Facing the Central Station. Every modern comfort. Private Bathrooms connected 
with most bedrooms. Hot and co Lice waeet Patronised by English and American 
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FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN- Continued: 


HOTEL BASELER HOF 


CHRISTLICHES HOSPIZ. 
FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, a We ole a po) oe from 


every modern comfort, newly built, in | 
the quietest situation of Frankfort. Electric” ent, *,Dabtmants th Bath. 


Perfect Sanitary arrangements. NO TIPS, a small charge of 5-10 per cent. instead. W. PIETESOH, Manager. 


FRANZENSBAD (Austria). 


EFRANZENSBAD. 


HOTEL KOPP KONIGSVILLA, cuss. 


FINEST AND BEST SITUATION FOR TAKING THE CURE. 
LARGE GARDEN. TENNIS. GOLF. ALL MODERN COMFORTS. 
SUITES WITH BATH AND TOILET. CENTRAL HOT-WATER HEATING. 

LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. VACUUM CLEANER. AUTO-GARAGE WITH 6 BOXES. 
Arrangements are made for reduced terms beginning and end of season. 
Season from April 15th till end of October. 
Telegrams: “ KONIGSVILLA, FRANZENSBAD.” 


HOTEL POST 


With Private Villas ‘‘DR. WOLF” and ‘ IMPERIAL.” 


Largest first-class Establishment in close proximity to the 
Springs and the Bath -houses. 


MOST MODERN COMFORT. APARTMENTS WITH BATH. 


LIFT, ELECTRIC LIGHT. OWN LARGE PARK. GARAGE. 
Carriage meets trains. Proprietor: MAX WOLF. 


FRANZENSBAD. 


ERHOF, .- 
Own Magnificent Park. 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY a 


Splendid situation, nearest to the Springs and Baths. Kurpark with Promenades 
in front of the house. 60 Saloons and Rooms, Splendid Public Rooms with Terrace. 
Terms per Day or Week. Electric Light. Garage. 

A. KOMMA, Proprietor. 
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FRANZENSBAD- Continued. 
FRANZHNSBAD. 


HOTEL BELVEDERE-BELLEVUE 


FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, in beautiful position. 
EXCELLENT RESTAURANT. Lift. Electric Light throughout. Automobile Garage. 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. Specially recommended on 
account of its healthy position. Park with ere ay facing the Hotel. 
5 minutes from the Springs and the Central Bad. Electric Light. Garage. 
Reduced prices before the 15th of June and after the 15th of August. 
Telegraphic Address: “BRISTOL, FRANZENSBAD.” F, KRAUS, Propr. 


FREIBURG ( din Breisgau, Baden, Germany). 


FREIBURG-i-BREISGAU (300 m) 


The most beautiful City of the 
BLACK FOREST. 
CELEBRATED CATHEDRAL and UNIVERSITY. 


SPORT OF EVERY KIND. 


INFORMATION FROM THE VERKEHRSVEREIN OR 
BRADSHAW’S OFFICES. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 


Old-established First-Class Hotel, situated in quiet and select part. 
Three minutes from Station, and close to Post Office. 
Recommended to English and American Families and Tourists. 
Electric Light. Central Heating. Pension—Rooms from M. 2.50. 

Proprietor, FRANZ ZIMMERMANN. 


HOTEL EUROPE “‘cisciroresp. 
a . (Black Forest). 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
Close to Station. Surrounded by parks. Quiet situation. Modern Comfort. Lift. 


Central Heating. Rooms with private Bath and Toilette. 
Moderate Prices. BUREARDT, Proprietor. 


PENSION VILLA SCHONECK. 


Corner of Werder and Garten sense: Formerly Pension Utz, Friedrich Strasse, 37. 
MORE HOUSE, in Beautiful iversity and Theatre. Lovely views of the 
Porest. ‘Tarye sunny ro den. Balconies. Central Heating, Electric 
ight, Bathe, Well knowiecs n 
ferences, lon from Mk. 


isine, Every facility ran Highest Engtich and Any 
- Prospectus frou Brailshan's Ofices, and the Proprietress, Frau be UTZ: 
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FREUDENSTADT (Germany). 


BLAOK FOREST HOTEL %,%% 


KURHAUS WALDLUST. 


TRGE Be: scapeanmcurts aiv'ce tar nip racemes 6 general arrangements equal to the best 
‘Hotels, ‘all the year round. funtunded by. Seautitaland exteasive Parke, close to. Forest, 
arrangements ‘The air of Freudenstadt is moted for both summer and winter cures, and is 

Wy the faculty. Water and ‘Mik Garon, Bathe; ‘Bonaton ‘unescelled. Cuisine. Reduced ‘prices in Winter, Winter 
Sports, Lift. Mlectrie Light, Steam Heating. Orchestra, etc. ERNEST LUG, Prepricter of 


FRIEDRICHSHAFEN (Germany). 


‘ON 1 THE WAY FROM SOUTH GERMANY TO SWITZERLAND. 


FRIEDRICHSHAFEN 


WITH A FIRST-CLASS 


KURGARTEN HOTEL. 


FINEST SITE. ON THE LAKE. 
Magnificent View. Private Motor Boat (45 H.P.) and Car belonging to the Hotel. 
HOT AND COLD WATER SUPPLY IN EVERY ROOM. 
SUITES WITH BATHS. BATHING. GOOD FISHING. TENNIS LAWN. 
A quarter of a mile distant from Count Zeprein’s Air Ship Wharf. 
__GARDONE-RIVIERA (Lake Garda). send 


GARDONE-—RIYVIERA, italy. On the Lake of Garda. 
Season: 15th SEPTEMBER to 15th MAY. 


GRAND HOTEL 


Nfustrated Prosnactus gratis on aopiloation. - CUR, LUTZELecuwag 

: BAD-GASTEIN (Austria). 

HOTEL STRAUBINGER 
and AUSTRIA. 


FIRST CLASS HOTELS, well situated near the Thermal Springs. Own Thermal Bathe. 


BAD GASTEIN. 
GRAND HOTEL OWN THERMAL 


BATHS. 
wees, GASTEINER HOF 


Proprietors: WINDISCHBAUER BROTHERS, 


ue 
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IRST CLASS. The only Hotel with large Garden on the shore of the Lake. 

Splendid view of Mont Blanc and the Alps. Restaurant in the open air. 

Concert twice daily. Apartments with Bathrooms. Garage for Automobiles. 
Dark Room for Photographers. 


Hotel METROPOLE et Geneva PALACE. 


FIRST CLASS. Opposite the “Jardin Anglais.” The nearest to Station for Chamonix. 
Close to the Steamboat Landing Place. Extensive view on the Lake and Juras. 
Entirely Renewed and Refurnished. - Numerous Apartments with Bath Toilette. Vacuum Cleaner. 

Moderate Prices. OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 3 


GRAND HOTEL des BERGUES 


f.<.RIRST CLASS. Near Steamboat Landing Place and next to English Church. 
Central situation, the finest of the Town. Opposite the Island of J. J. Rousseau, 
View of Mont Blanc. American Heating throughout. Winter Garden, 
Dark Room for Photographers. Garage and Accessories for Automobiles. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Gam irVv~A. 


GRAND HOTEL DE RUSSIE ET CONTINENTAL 


Central and finest situation of Geneva. Opposite the Landing Place of 
Steamers, with best view of Mont Blanc. Golf Links. Steam Heating. 
Rvoms with private Bath on each floor. Every modern comfort. Moderate Prices. 
Rooms from 4 francs. First Class Cooking. V. ERNENS, new Proprietor. 


GENEVA. HOTEL VICTORIA. 


INEST SITUATION near Lake and English Garden. Every modern comfort. Electric 
Light. Lift. Baths. Omnibus. Rooms from fs. 3.80, including Light and attendance. 
Breakfast, fr. 1.60; Luncheon, fas. 3: Dinner, fre. 4. ae for Pension frove 
7 to 11 fre. = Managed by the Proprietor, P. SCHLENKER-! 
Branch House: GRAND HOTEL, at AIGLE. 


Motel du Lac. 


CoMPLsTEty renovated and equipped with every modern comfort. Close to the 
Landing Stage of the Steamers. Rooms from 3.50 Fre. inclusive, Dinner (mid- 
day), 4Frs., Supper at 7 o'clock, 3.80 Frs. Central Heating: Baths on every floor. 
Cook’s Office at the Hotel. — Pension terms in Winter from 8 Fre. 
E. DEYHLE. Proprictor. ‘ 


GOLAY SONS ano STAHL, “scons 


31, QUAI DES BERGUES. Established 1837. 
Manufacturers of Watches and Jewelry. Dealers in 
Diamonds and Precious Stones. 

+ Branch House in Paris: 239, Rue St. Honorée (Place Vendome), Paris. 
zm 
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_GENOA (italy). 


BRISTOL HOTEL. | 


HIGH CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Patronised by Royalty. 


Centrally located in the Magnificent Via XX Settembre, the Fineat.. 
part of the town. 


SUPERIOR RESTAURANT SERVICE also open to non-residents. 


ee 


SAVOY HOTEL 


Entirely renovated with the latest oomfort. 


Opposite the Railway Station, and close to Landing 
Pier and Custom Xouse. NO MOE On NOE 
Patronised by H.M. the Empress Frederic and H.R.H. Princess Beatrix 
of Battenberg, H.M. the Queen of Holland, Their R.H. Prince and 
Princess Henry of Prussia, The Swiss President during his official visit 
to Genoa, The King of Saxony, H.M. the Queen Carola of Saxony, 
H.R.H. Prince Johann George of Saxony, The Maharajah of Burwen, 


the Crown Prince of Persia etc., etc. 
—<———— 5s 


HOTEL» LONDRES 


First Class. | Moderate Terms, Sunny Position. 
OPPOSITE CENTRAL RAILWAY STATION & CLOSE TO LANDING FIER. 
Main Street paved with noiseless Asphalt. Luggage stored Free. 

Both Hotels are close to the Garage International, one of the best of the Littoral 
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GENOA—Continued. 


HOTEL SMITH= PENSION 


ENGLISH HOUSE. PIAZZA BANCO 8&8. GIORGIO. 
FFULL view of the Sea. Table d’Hote. Rostaurant. Lift. Central Heating and Electric 
Light in every Room. Moderate and inclusive terms from 8 frs. a day, or Rooms from 2°50. 
Omnibus 4t the Station. SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors and Managers. 


THE COMMERCIAL CREDIT LTD. 


10-8, VIA ANDREA DORIA, 10-8. 
Importation, Exportation, Insurance, Bank Purchases, 
Sales, Joint Transactions, 


Consignments, Commissions, Representations. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


GLION, (Switzerland) 


GRAND HOTEL DU RIGHI VAUDOIS GLION 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 
Enlarged and entirely renewed, with the best comfort. 150 Rooms. Apartments wilt! 
Cathrooms and Toilet, One of the finest situations in Switzerland. Central Healing, 
Moderate Charges. Open all the year. fF. RIEOHELMANN, Proprieter, 


GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 


984 feet above Montreux (above tevel of Lake). 


One of the Finest Summer and Winter Resorts of Switzerland. Entirely renovated 
in 1907-8 Large Hall. Restaurant. Apartments with Bathroom and Toilet. Central Heating. 
Electric Light. English Catholic, and Evangelical Service. 


D. CANDRIAN, Propr. (Formerly Hotel Alhambra, Cimiez, Nice). 


GODESBERG-—S8ee page xx. 
GRIESBACH BAD (Germany). 


GRIESBACH BAD (Badon). MZXERAL AND MUD BATHS. | In the Black Forest (Station 
1s Oppenan-Freudenstadt). Air cure resort, 1,837 ft. above the sea. 
Surrounded by magnificent pine forests. ‘Steel and Mud Baths equalling those of Schwalbach and Pyrmont. 
Pine resin inhalations. © Principal indications: Anemia, nervous complainta, female disorders, otc. 


BATEL ELOTEIE:. Miticcitent trout ishing. 


Moderate terms. Pension from 6 marks. 
Prospectus oh application to the Proprietors Measrx. NOCH HRS, oF the Offices of Bradshaw's Guides. 
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GRIMMIALP (Switzerland). 


Grimui Alp, the charming solitude of the Bernese Oberland is an 
By poiled summer and winter resort near Spiez, 4120 ft. alt. The 
ND HOTEL KURHAUS, with 150 beds and modern 
ieaniee | is open June—Oct., Dec.—Feb. Excellent cooking. 
All meals are served at separate tables. Inclusive terins: 8 to 1 
J tas is. Croquet. Bowling Alley. Dark Room. Covered 


pits bad fin. length, in fhe extanalve: srounds. © Leva 
jouniain Excursions, Physician resident, Electric 
JUST A PLACE THAT Tight ‘unl Central Heating throughout.” English Church Service, 


ENGLISH PEOPLE LIKE. Pamphlet from JOHN CH. POLTERA, Manager. 


GRINDELWALD (near Interlaken). 


HOTEL ALPENRUHE, 2isoeuwato. 


EXCELLENT SITUATION, FIRST CLASS. EXtauazy In sunitn 1010. 
Most Up-to-Date and Fashionable, offers every Comfort. — 170 Beds, 
PRIVATE BATH ROOMS. PENSION ARRANGEMENTS. WINTER SPORTS. 
ULR. BOHREN-WETTACH, Proprietor. 


HOTEL SCHOENEGG 


COMFORTABLE HOTEL. 


Beautifully Situated. Central Heating. Electric Light. Winter Sports. 


HOTEL BELVEDERE. sums 

, GRINDELWALD, 

My + in the middle of its own grounds of 5000 m. arranged 

First Class Family Hotel, pgs (ogc sugtame ana Curling Rink, 

Solid stone building offers every modern comfort, Saloon, Reading and Smoking Rooms, Billiards, 
large Veraudah and ‘Terrace. 120 beds, electric light and ceutral heating In the whole house. 


Lift. Telephone. Bathrooms. Pension terms from 8 Frs. 


THE HAGUE (Holiand). 


HOTEL « INDES. 


THE FINEST AND MOST MODERN HOTEL IN HOLLAND. 


+ Purveyors to . Diplomatic Headquarters of 
+ International Arbitrators. 
Her Majesty QUEEN WILHELMINA. 
Pi ‘tral locat 
Cables: Haller, Hague, Holland. oerewate! Const tion 


MAGNIFICENT SUITES, ot tpi ertbearaa AN 
ANO 160 BEDROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS. N ¢ 
UNRIVALLED CUIS! 


» 
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i HAM BUI RG (Germany). 


ESPLANADE HOTE 


Alght at Dammtor Station, Hamburg. 


Restaurant = Grill Room 


WITH SEPARATE ENTRANCE IN STEPHANSPLATZ. 


ONE OF JHE FINEST HOTELS ON THE CONTINENT 


with all latest comfort and luxury. 
Single Rooms and Suites with Private Batb. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED OPPOSITE THE BOTANICAL 
GARDENS AND CLOSE TO THE ALSTER LAKE, 


Branch House: “ESPLANADE HOTEL,” BERLIN. 


HOTEL zum KRONPRINZEN. 


Near the Central Station (arrival platforms), Built in 1911. 


MODERN First-Class Hotel with 8) Rooms and Salons; 29 Rooms with Private Baths, All rooms have Hot anvl 
Cold Water supply. Strong room with safes of various sizes. Garage. Vacuum cleaner. Lift. | Electric 
Light. Central Heating. Telephones on every floor. Large Restaurant and Dining Hall. Beer of the Union 
Brewery in Dortmund. Exhibition room, Dark room, ROOMS from 3 Mle 

Proprietor! HEINRICH LOELF. 


HAMMAM-MESKOUTINE (Algeria). 


HAMMAM-MESKOUTINE ™.2cs.sm 


"yrrwmeen” ETABLISGEMENT THERMAL 


The most curious and interesting place in Algeria. 


pe HOTEL equipped with the latest comfort. ea 
Electric:Light, Orangery. Garage. Thermal Sulphurous Water (96°). 
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“HANOVER (Germany). 


HOTEL ROYAL 


FACING CENTRAL STATION. 


Patronised by Royalty and the best English 
and American Society. 


THE QUIETEST AND MOST DISTINGUISHED HOTEL OF HANOVER. 
Every Comfort for Travellers. 


Suites and Single Rooms with Private Toilet and 
Bath of American Model. 


Motor Car Garage. 


GRD. HOTEL BRISTOL 


Entirely rebuilt and equipped with all modern comforts and improvements. 
SUITES OF ROOMS IN CONNECTION WITH PRIVATE BATHS AND TOILETTE. 
Faoing the Central Station. 9 1 .noone‘S oe 
FIRST OLASS RESTAURANT. Five o’clock Tea. 
Gonsclentious Charges, - F. W. NOLTE, Proprietor, 
Branch House: HOTEL KAISERHOF, Bad Pyrmont. 


HEIDELBERG (Germany)-—See also page xivi. 


HEIDELBERG. [IQTEL MIETROPOLE - MONOPOLE. 


NEW, Modern, First Class, Quiet select position on the Promenade to the Castle. Five 
minutes from the Station. No noise from Walwey and Tram Care. 
Directly adjoining Forest, Roome:with Private Baths. Central Heating. Electric Light. 
Lift, Garden with Terrace. Garage. Rooms from, M. 3, including Pension Mi. 7.50. 
Special arrangements for proton stay; 3()\AN ENGLISH HOME, 
Managed by the Proprietor, HANS LUDWIG FELLMEDEN. 
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- HELOUAN (Egypt). eA dees 
WINTER IN HGYyPT. 


HELOUAN, caino. 


SEASON, OCTOBRE=MAY. 


At HAYVAT HOTEL. 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. 

Patronised by Royalty. Unrivalled elevated situation on 
the Mokkatam Hills, 250 feet above Nile level.. 200 Rooms, 
150 facing South with own Balconies. Luxuriously fur- 
nished. Large number of Apartments with Bath Rooms 
attached. Steam Heating throughout. Restaurant, Billiard 
Bar. Own Café Restaurant on the Nile. Zander Institute. 
3 Tennis Courts. Stables. Garages. 

Tariff: Pension 3 Meals, including Room, Light, Heating, 

Service, from sh. 14. per day. 


TEWFIK PALACE HOTEL. 


UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT AS AL HAYAT. 


Former Palace of H.H. The Khedive, Tewfik Pacha. 
100 Rooms, 125 Beds. Finest situation on the edge of the 
Desert, adjoining Golf Links and Sporting Grounds. Entirely 
renewed 1911. Highest Comfort. Steam Heating through- 
out. Restaurant. Billiard Bar. Tennis. Golf. Stables, 
Garages. 

Tariff: Room, including Light, Heating, Service, Breakfast, 

Lunch, and Dinner, from sh. 12, per day. 


Apply for Illustrated Pamphiets, giving full particulars about both establish- 
ments, to 
GENERAL MANAGER, 
Al Hayat Hotels,Company, Helonan, Egypt ; 
Or to Mrssrs, Ksoop & Co., 84, Fenchurel Street, ‘London, F.C, 
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_HELOUAN (Egypt)—Continued. 


HELOUAN.—The famous Desert Watering Place in Egypt. 
THERMAL ESTABLISHMENT.—Entirely reconstructed and newly Installed 1911. 
Sulphur and Saline Springs. Sulphur Water stronger than any in Europe. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and VICHY BATHS. _ All kinds of electric treatment. 

THE HELOUAN BATH A SPECIALITY. Massour and Masseuses 

in attendance. Apply for Pamphlet. 


GRAND HOTEL HELOUAN. | 


Patronised by Repotty, Suite Buiter of A ents with Private Bath and Toilet. Renowned Cuisine, 
jive Gardens. TENNIS. BEST GOLF IN EG’ 
Terms, 14. to 18/6 Inclusive lusive pensions Apply for Pamphlet, A. PETRS, “Manager, 


EOTEXIL DIS BAINS. 
COMFORTABLE FAMILY HOTEL OPPOSITE THE BATHS. MAGNIFIOENT GARDEN. 
Terms, 9/- to 12% inelusive pension. 


HOMBURG (Bad), Germany.—See also page xxvi. 


RITTER'’S PARKHOTEL. 


* HOTEL de LUXE. 


Eure RESTAURAN' Auto Garage. 


new additional sume 2 1910) aise Dieter gle Booms and pane Suites with Baths, 


are mate at reduced terms 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL 
miso 3 fine Willas. 
R “Ma gnificent Garden” 
(Mos gi the rooms face the garden.) 


Situated mear Kurhaus, Park, and Springs. — J. BAEHL, Proprietor. 


HOTEL AUGUSTA. 


— VERY FIRST CLASS, near Kurhaus, Springs, and Baths. — 
Fine Suites with Baths everiesking Garden. A. LAY DIG, Proprietor. 


HOTEL BELLE: VUE, 


FAOING THE KURGARDEN. FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. LATEST SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS. 


HYDRAULIC ‘LIFT. ELECTRIC LIGHT. ‘BATHS IN-DOORS. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR A PROLONGED STAY. 
Sule eee WITH BATHS. PENSION FROM 11m. 
CENTRAL STEAM HEA’ ‘W. FISCHER, Proprietor. 


HORNBERG—$ee page xii, 
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YERES (Var—France). 


THE ncaa HOTELS. 


HONOURED BY THE H.M. THE QUEEN 
RESIDENCE OF OF ENGLAND. 


COSTEBELLE 
“=GOLF LINKS 


Close to and belonging to the Costebelle Hotels. 


m to. Genoa ne lovelier spot ean Te found | "The guslens strronnding the Costebella hotels are 
Times. “aphi 


Se 


ved Hotels with anore reason: |" unqnestionsbly the mast 
bivteans attendance da not exist | resort along the whole of the littoral, 
tnnthe Hivierns”. Tandty Padi Mevald, 


Telegraphic Address: “COSTEBELLE HYERES” (Olice in the Hotels). 
The Costebelle Lawn Tennis and Croquet Club. 


Eight full-size grass Croquet,Courts. Five Tennis Courts. New Ball Room and Theatre. Large Hall. 
Electric Light throughout. Lifts. | English Billiards (3 tables). Large Garage with lockups. 
English and Roman Catholic Churches in Hotel Grounds. Sanitary arrangements (certified by 
Brat & Co., Sanitary Engineers, London). 


REGINA —~— "trons" 
HESPERIDES HOTEL. 


Recemmonded by the Travel Editor of the “Queen” and Medical Press 

for its comfort and most moderate Pension Terms. 

First Class Family Hotel, conveniently situated. Elevated, on the hill. Large Private Garden. 

Opposite English and French Church. Perfect Sanitation. Pension ‘Terms from £2 per Week, 

yeduced prices in October-November. — = Telvyraphic Address : “ Hesperi ies, Hyeres,” 
BERTRAND YIDAL, Proprietor. 
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HYERES (France)—Continued. 


LE GOLF HOTEL 


yx an Txtemive Pine Park, bordering own Golf Links, with splendid view over Mountains, 

Ses, and Islands. 250 Rooms. ll public Rooms full south. Electric Light. Lifts. 
Central Heating. Suites with Private Baths and Toilettes. Afternoon Tea-Concerts. Garage 
and Boxes. Three Tennis Courts. ix full-size Croquet Lawne, Motor-Bus to all trains. 
New Golf Club Hous -- Sole Proprietor of the Hyéres Golf Links (18 holes). 


The GOLF HOTEL, BEAUVALLON s/MER, Is under the same Kanagement. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL tiss 


MAGNIFICENT elevated position, full south Splendid panorama on the Sea Coast, Litt. 
Central Heating. Winter Garden, Concerts. Large Park. Garage. Omnibus meets every 
se Electric Light. Special arrangements for prolonged stay. Reduced in ber, 
November, and Apri Perfect sanitation. Most moderate. Inclusive terms from 9 fra, a day. 
A. HENRIOD, Proprietor. 


Chateaubriand & Britannique Hotel. 


me ENTIRELY RENOVATED. -O& 
QITUATED in the most sheltered part of Hytres, Enjoying a splendid view over the Sea ant 
the Islands, Large Park and Private Garden. Only ten minutes walk from the Golf Links. 
Electrie Light and Central Heating throughout. Lift. — p, ROBIN, Proprietor. 


INNSBRUCK (Austria). 
INNSBRUCK. 


HOTEL TY RO... 


Firet Class Establishment. Facing Station. 
SUMMER AND WINTER REGORT. 
“ CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor, 
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INNSBRUCK (Austria) Continued. 


; ~~ (GOLDEN SUN) 


HOTEL GOLDENE SONNE. 


OPPOSITE THE STATION. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 


Recently refurnished and equipped with every medern comfort. 
Apartments with bath and toilette. 
Terms ‘“‘en pension.” Renowned for its superior Cuisine and Wine. 
Splendid Dining Room. Verandah and Garden. 


A. GRABNER, Manager. 
CARI. KAYWSEBR’S (cadStuor) 


PENSION, PARKH, and FAMILY HOTEL. 


1.2 Minutes Drive trom Railway Station, Splendidiy situated in a large Garden, overlooking the River and 
Homelike (no luxw et ston ‘h (3 ‘spaper Library, Baths. 
- is, trie Light, 2 ‘0 of the Proprietor. 


mer tern: inte P x . Apply OSPECLIS. 


INTERLAKEN (Switzerland). 


- IGRAND HOTEL 


(Formerly the BEAU RIVAGE). 
sari SMM This beautiful FIRST CLASS 


SI ated 


i FAMILY HOTEL is situated 


| on the Principal Promena e. 


OPEN AIR RESTAURANT. 


Table d'Hote at separate tables. 
——o 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS for 
PROLONGED STAY. 
Private Bathrooms , .. OPEN .. 
+ and Sultes .. MAY-OOTOBER. 


ALBERT DOEPFNER, Proprietor, cnans worse wavsins 
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_INTERLAKEN (Switzerland)—Continued. 


UNIQUE BEAUTIFUL 


Victoria. 


ge HOTEL & PENSION 


AWANAIS 
ANIdTV SNOTTIAUVW 


GRAND HOTEL 


VICTORIA. 


Ist CLASS. RENOVATED. 
Highest comfort. 480 Beds. 
Electric Light. Lifts. 

2 LARGE HALLS. 


Private Apartments with Bath Rooms, 


CENTRAL HEATING, 
Restaurant Francais. 


Table d’Hote at Separate Tabies. 

Large Sports Grounds. 

2 CONCERTS DAILY. — BALLS. 
Motor CAR SHED. 


Lawn Tennis. 


GRAND HOTEL 


JUNGFRAU, 


Ist Class. Every comfort. 
800 BEDS. 
Electric Light. Lift. Hall. 
Private Bath Rooms. 
GRILL ROOM. 


RESTAURANT with covered 
Verandah. 


LAWN TENNIS. MOTOR CAR SHED. 


HOTEL-PENSION BELVEDERE 


120 Beds. Electric Light. Lift. 


Every comfort. 


A. MULLER, General Manager. 


BNIAIY SNOTNTR AHYWH 


t 
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INTERLAKEN (Switzertand)—Continued. 


INTERLAKEN. 


REGINA HOTEL 
te JUNGFRAUBLICK. 


FIRST CLASS RESIDENTIAL 
HOTEL. 


Visited in 1903 by . . - 
Her Majesty Queen Mary. 


¢? Finest View. * Elevated position, 


Grand Hotel « Alpes 


nwt uss. PALACE HOTEL ‘hha 


phe GRAND HOTEL des ALPES is situated on the principal promenade, 


“Hoheweg,” with splendid view of the Jungfrau and other Mountains. Near the 
* Kursaal” as well as the Mountain-Railway Stations, etc. Large Gardens. Baths. Electric 
Light. Comfortable Rooms. — Lifts. — Perfect sanitary installations. — Garage. 


B 
Specially recommended to English families who wish to make a prolonged stay. 


TERMINUS-HOTEL 


INTERLAKEN, 150 BEDS. ROOMS from Fre. 3. PENSION from Fre. 8. 


Best position, opposite Central Stution and Landing Stage. Splendid view from every room. 
Recently built with all modern comfort. Lift. Hail. Drawing Rooms. 
Apartments with Baths. © Central Heating. 

Famous Open-air Restaurant facing the Jungfrau. Lovely Garden. 


The Managing Proprietors, HOFSTETTER & KUNZLER. 


INTERLAKEN ietc'Netiona. 


Two First-class Hotels with all Modern Comforts. 
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INTERLAKEN (Qwitzertand)—Continued. 


Heat position on the Hoheweg, adjoluiag the Kurmal. 
HOTEL BELVEDERE. Splendid view. Modern comfort. Large shady 
Garden, Prsclt oe Baths. Metor Car Shed, 

TERMS MODERA’ us. 


“English Family Hotel, in a-quiet position, near Central 
B EAU Station and Steamboat Landing. Large Garden aad 
6) mrarnldsent view of the Jungfran. Auto-Gasage, 


WURTH, Proprietor. 


INTERLAKEN, qo du NORD 


SITUATED on the principal Promenade, '\ Héhewe,” with splendid view of the Jungfrau, and 
other Mountains. Near the ‘“Kursasl” as ‘well as the Mountain-Railway Stations, etc. 
Large Garden. Baths. Electric Light. Comfortable Rooms. Lift. Perfect sanitary 
tions. recommended to English fat families who wish to 

make a prolonged stay. inder pereonal management of the Proprietors: 
MAURER BROTHERS. 


ISCHL BAD (Austria). 


HOTEL BAUER. 


First-class Family Hotel. 


View on the Dachstein. Great Park. Lawn Tennis. 
Every Modern Comfort. Lift. Electric Light. 


FELIX HAUPTMANN, Manager. 


BAD IsCHL. 


pension ERZHERZOG FRANZ KARL 


RENOVATED IN 1912, ENGLISH BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
Open all the year. — Proprietor: S. SONNENSCHEIN. 


KAN DERSTEG (Switzerland). 


KANDERSTEG. 


GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 


Facing the Post and Telegraph Offices. First Class, in open position. 
XM OST modern comfort. Summer and Winter Resort. Large Vestibule and Concert Hall. 
MM Own Orchestra. Central Heating, Electric Light. and Telephone. Lawn tennis. Own trout 
fishing. Carriages. Porter mects trains at Frutigen. Well recommended for a protracted stay. 
Arrangements for Families. 


Pension from 8 Frs. Proprietor :: VICTOR EGGER. 
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FOREIGN 
SSINGEN 


HOTELS. 


“pathe of KISSINGEN. 


Season : 


INDICATIONS : 
Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines, the Liver, Bile, and 
Kidneys; diseases of the Heart: 
and the Vascular System (Arterio- | 
clorosis); Assimilation (Diabetes). 
Obesity, Anemia, Scrofula, Gout, 
Rheumatism; diseases of the 
Respiratory Organs, Nervous and 
Spinal Complaints. 


Commencement of April to end of October. 


CURATIVE MEANS: 
The world-famous Rakoczy Spring, 
Pandur Spring, and Maxbrunnen, 
Brine and the new Sprudel, Bitter 
Waters, Stahlbrunnen Milk cures. 
Brine Baths (rich in carbonic acid). 
Pandur and Surf Baths, Mineral 
Mud Baths, Fango, Hydrothera- 
peutic Treatment. Light, Air, Sun, 
Steam, Hot-air, and Electric Baths. 
Inhalatorium. Pneumatic Cham- 
bers. Massage. Swedish Drill. 
Réntgen Laboratorium. 


Export of Mineral Waters by the Administration of the Baths. 
Prospectus and Tiformation on application to the KURVEREIN. 


Hotel Victoria =: 


CLASS. 220 Rooms. 
Latest comfort. 


new covered Promenade. 


Two Halls. 


Large Garden. 


Kaiserhof. 


Verandah-Restaurant. 


SINGLE ROOMS AND APARTMENTS WITH PRIVATE BATH AND TOILET. 
Apply for Prospectus. 


Gg. LIEBSCHER, Propr. 


BAD KISSINGEN. 


Hotel and 3 
Villa Diana 


FIRST CLASS. 
Every modern oa Trout Sshing. 


Propricter? ‘(OARL STEINBAOH. 
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KIEL (Germany). 


KIEL CONTINENTAL HOTEL 


One of the most comfortable Hotels in Northern Germany. 
NEAR the Station and the Landing Stage of the Roysl Mail Steamers. Apartments with . 
Bath Room and Toilette. Lavabos with hot and cold water in every room, also W.O. 
Central ag, Se Electric Light and Telephone. Electric Lift. Shady Garden. Rooms from 
8 Marks. lephone 1110 and 658 (WH, DREISCHARE, Propr.. 


KRAPINA-TOPLITZ—See next page. 
KREUZNACH BAD (Germany). 


RADIUM BRINE BATHS, 


KREUZNACH. 


The only German Spa where Radium is obtained from the Springs. 
CURATIVE MEANS: Bathing Establishment for. 
Radium Treatment, Radium Baths,. Radium: 
Drinking Cures, Radium Inhalations. : 
INDICATIONS: Gout, Rheumatism, Sciatica, Scrofula, 
Women’s Complaints, Diseases of the Heart. 
FINEST POINT IN THE VALLEY OF THE NAHE. 


Prospectuses on application to the Kurverwaltung. 


GRANO HOTEL ROYAL O°ANGLETERRE, 


THE FINEST UP-TO-DATE HOTEL IN BAD KREUZNACH. 
Situated directly opposite the beautiful Kurpark. 
Contains all the latest improvements ; 


and its Cuisine and Service is unsur- 
passed by any Hotel in Europe. 


APARTMENTS AND ROOMS WITH RADIUM, BRINE, 


AND FRESH WATER BATHS.. 
Proprietor, PAUL KNIESE. 
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KREUZNACH BAD (Germany)—Continued. 


HOTEL ORANIENHOF. 


A well known extensively patronised Establishment, visited 
by Royalty and American and English Families. 
Finest, Highest, and Healthiest Position in its own extensive Grounds, 
near the Kurhaus. 
Strongest Mineral and Radium Baths in the Hotel. 
Modern Comfort. Shooting, Fishing, Lawn Tennis. Garage. 
Moderate terms and arrangements. H. D. ALTEN. 


HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 


First-class Family Hotel and Pension. 
EINE SITUATION InN ITs OWN PARE. 
Apartments and Rooms with Therma! and Sweet Water Baths. All modern comforts. Garage. 
Proprietor, G. KRALL. 


KRAPINA-TOPLITZ (Austria). 


KRAPI NA-TOPLITZ nus iSEoNT Meany, 
Best Route via Vienna, Graz, Marburg, Grobelno (changing Station), Rohitsoh. 


Auto ‘bus meets trains at Robitsch ; one hour's drive from Rohitsch to Krapina-’ Toeplitz, Magnificent 

country, often called the Croation Switzerland, Fine Park. Most Curative Thermal Baths, connected 

with the Hotels by covered corridors. Concerts by the Military Band. Temperature of the waters 100°-117". 
INDIOATIONS: Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Female and ‘Nervous Complaints. 


LANGENSCHWALBACH (Germany). 


LANGENSCHWALBACH 


In the 


Taunue Mountains. and Pali seth 
Baths for S Baths for 
Women’e Complaints. ; Heart Diseases. 


Prospectus on application to the Verkehraverein, and from Bradshaw's Offices. 


HOTEL ALLEESAAL.—See next page. 
sn 
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LANGENSCHWALBACH (Germany)—Continued. 


Hotel Alleesaal iiias: 


The LEADING HOTEL and RESTAURANT of SCHWALBACH. 
FFURNISHED with the most modern comfort. Numerous Private Suites 
and Single Rooms with Bath. Balconies, Steam heating throughout. 
Garage. Covered Gallery to the Royal Bath house. Patronised by Royalty 
and the Best English and American Society. Situated in its own Park. 
TROUT FISHING. RESTAURANT FRANCAIS. 
CARL LIPPERT, Proprietor. 


LAUSANNE (Switzerland). 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY. 


BEAU RIVAGE-PALACE 
HOTEL. 


IRST CLASS ESTABLISHMENT of old reputation. Large new wing with every modern comfort. 
Toilette dressing rooms throughout. 50 Private Bathrooms ; latest sanitary arrangements. 
Beds, every room has a balcony. Open and glass verandahs. Beautiful New Hall, Dining Room, 
and fine open air Restaurant. Stands in a Magnificent Park facing the Lake and Mountains. Concerts 
iven by a full Orchestra, Excellent Hotel for families. Special Arrangements for Summer Season. 
loderate terms during Winter. GARAGE. LAWN TENNIS. Manager: 0. EGLI. 


GRAND HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 


Open the whole Year round. ist Class Open Air Restaurant. 
Telegraphic Addre-s :—RICHEMONT, LAUSANNE. 

PRIVATE BATH ROOMS ON EACH FLOOR. 
STANDS IN ITS OWN GROUNDS. MAGNIFICENT VIEW. 
LAWN TENNIS. MOTOR CAR GARAGE. 

E. HUNI, Manager. J. A. SCHMIDT, Administrateur. 


GRAND HOTEL BEAU-SITE. 


EINRST OLASS HOTHIZ. 
LATEST COMFORTS. RENOWNED CUISINE. SPLENDID VIEW. 
MOTOR CAR GARAGE. LAWN TENNIS. a 
J. A. SCHMIDT, Administratear. 
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LAUSANNE (oudtzoriand)--Continued: 


CECIL HOTEL. 


3 Minutes from the Station. 150 Beds. 


LAUSANNE Rooms from 4 Fre. Pension from 8 Fre. 


French Restaurant. Garage. 
Tennis Lawn. Electric bus meets trains. 
American Bar. Concerts. 

J. SUMSER, Managing Proprietor. 


SAVOY HOTEL. 


OPENED MAROH, 1911. 


160 Beds. 50 Bath Rooms. The most Up. to-Date 38 
regards Comfort. Hot and cold water supp! ly and fire- 
roof safes in the Rooms. — Salle Hydrot! ereplque, 
jet and magnificent position, close to the Lake, in own 
large and shady Park. Three excellent Tennie Lawns. 
Vacuum Cleaner. Garage. Pension from 10 Fra. 


Under the uame Management ac “HOTEL CECILe 


MOTEL GIBBON 


(PHIS FIRST CLASS HOTEL, in finest and central position of the town, Place St. Francois, 
next the new Post Office, and near the Railway Station and Funiculaire Lausanne—Ouchy, 
commands most admirable view over the Lake and Alps. Furnished with all elegance and modern 
comfort for English travellers. Lift, Baths, Electric Light and central heating in every room. 


Beautiful shaded Terrace and Garden. - L. LIEBERMANN, Manager. 


TE “Beau Sejour 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 
-Recommended for Families. 
SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 
Newly erilarged, with ali modern comfort. 160 Beds. 


Apartments with Baths. Central position in a large 
. Park: ° Tennis. Terms moderate. 


Telegraphic Address: SEJOURHO. R. PASOHE, Manager. 
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“LAUSANNE _@witzerland)—Continued. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY. 


BALMORAL HOTEL 


Openmed 1911. 


UP-TO-DATE FAMILY HOTEL OF THE FIRST RANK. 


[VERY modern comfort. Private apartments with bath and toilette. Lift, Baths 
yi on every floor. Central heating and Electric Light in every room. Vacuum 
Cleaner, Arrangements for families. Pension from 8 fre. Telephone: 154. 

Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Balmoralhotel.” E. VAUCLAIR, Managing Proprietor. 


LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL YICTORIA. 


The Most Recently Built . I All Modern Comforts. — 
First-Olass Family Hotel, near the Station. View of the Lake, Moderate corre: 


F. IMGENG, Proprietor. 


LAUSANNE. 


HOTEL MIRABEAU. 


Recently opened. The one PIRST-CLASS HOTEL and Restaurant near the Station. 
Entirely up to date. Apartments with Baths. Pine View. Perfect sanitation. 
Vacuum cleaner. Manager: F. HOLZINGER (late Montreux Palace). 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL. 


Frmsr CLASS. Opposite the Railway Station, the Post and Telegra, Omics. New! 
‘puilt and furnished with every modern comfort. Large and 6 rtments, 
special arrangements made for families. Restaurant “a la Carte” and Table Bote. Pension. 
cellent Cooking and Wines. Moderate charges.” Reading and Smoking Rooms. Baths on each 
Floor, Lift and Central Heating. The first Hotel in Switzerland with the Electric-Alarm-Clock. 
HH. BUNDT & SONS, New Proprietors. 


PENSION GRANCY VILLA 


Boulevard, Grancy. 


Ts 
IRST CLASS. Very comfortable Family Pension’ in the finest situation of 
Lausanne, near the English Church, commanding the most beautiful views of the 
Lake and Mountains. Electric Lig ight Central Heating. Specially noted for food Cuisine. 
E 


Charges from 6.50 francs. Proprietress: Mme. TH. GRAEUB. 


PERRIN &« Co. 


FRANCOIS. 
TOURIST AND’ ‘OFFICIAL 1 FORWARDING AND CUSTOM HOUSE AGENTS. 
Storage, Exchange, and Sleeping Car Offices. Depot for Bradshaw's Publications. 


ea 
ma 
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LENK (Switzerland). oe 


3,630 Ft. AS. L. LENK. (On the Bernese Oberiand iy.) 
Summer and Winter Resort. Magnificent centre for Excursions. 


PARK HOTEL BELLEVUE. 


FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, 5 minutes from Station. 


Every modern comfort. Central Heating. Lift. Open all the year. 
Own Skating Rink. Tobogsaning. Ski-ing. 
SUMMER TERMS from fr. 8. — _ WINTER TERMS from fr. 9, 


Oproepectas on application. S. PERROLLAZ. 


LILLE (France). 


HOTEL de lEUROPE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. Central Heating. Running belo and cold water in all bedrooms. Bathrooms. Shampooing. 
Chiropodist in the Hotel. Drawing Room and Smoking Room. Very large Yard with Garden. 
FIRST CLASS COOKING. English and German Spoken. Auto meets Trains, 

Lirr. - Telephone: 475. - COOK’S TICKETS (first class) are accepted. 


____LINDAU_ (Germany). as 
LINDAU “(Lake of Constance), — 1, 312 feet “above the Sea. 


HioTEL BAYERISCHERHOF 


PATRONIZED BY H.M. QUEEN MARGHERITA OF SAVOY. 


HEE MOST SELBOT | Uniguepositionontheborderofthe | Up,to-date comfort, 
OTEL IM LINDAU. Take, wi jen and Terrace, ‘Blogant Baths 
ingle Rooms with Bath and Toilette, GARAGE. — 
Bpoctal terms for protracted stay. Tariff om application. jetor: W. SPAETH. 
R _ tt CLISBON. a 
LISBON. 


GRAND HOTEL CENTRAL 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

Magnificent view. Immediately facing the Tagus. Recently redecorated 
and furnished with special regard to family accommodation. 
Excellent French Cuisine, and extensive stock of carefully-selected Wines. 
DARK ROOM FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS FULLY FITTED UP. 


LIFT, - ELECTRIC LIGHT. —- HOT AND COLD BATHS. 
DRAWING, READING, AND RECEPTION ROOMS. 


Prices Moderate. All Languages Spoken. Pension if desired. 
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LUCERNE (Switzerland). 


GRAND EUROPE HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS ENGLISH AND AMERICAN FAMILY HOUSE. 
In finest position, with shady Garden on the border of the Lake. Splendid PUBLIC ROOMS. 


NEW RESTAURANT TERRACE, GRAND HALL. 


Single and Double Rooms with private Bath and Toilet. | Rooms with hot and cold water Toilet. 
HOT WATER HEATING. 


FULL PENSION: Spring and Autumn from Frs. 8.50 an 
Frs. 9.50 upward; August from Frs. 11. 


~ = AUTO GARAGE. ~ ~ 
OPEN MARCH TO OCTOBER. 


RICOH. MATZIG, Managing Proprietor. 


m=z HOTEL MONTANA. 


all 


Only FIRST CLASS d, quiet, and dust free position, 
commanding magnificent panorama. 


Connected with the FREMDEN - QUAY by own Lift (Trajet one minute). 


HoTeEL ST. GOTHARD TERMINUS 


Best situation, opposite Station, Landing Stage, and Post Office. 
FIRST CLASS. 300 BEDS. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. ENTIRELY RENOVATED. 
Private Apartments with Bath and Tollet. 
CAFE RESTAURANT with COVERED TERRACE, Wi DOEPFNER, Proprietor, 
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LUCERNE (Switzerland)—Continued. __ 


Hotel SCHWEIZERHOF 
Hotel LUZERNERHOF. 


FIRST CLASS HOTELS. 
Best situation of Lucerne. 600 Beds. Every modern comfort. 
NEW WING opened Spring, 1912. Private Bath Rooms. 


SCHWEIZERHOF ‘OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Hot Water Heating In every Room. 
Proprietors: HAUSER Brothers. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL 


ist CLASS. EXighest Comfort. 
Private Bath Rooms throughout. — New Grill Room and Tea Room. 


Restaurant Francais. Table d’Hote at separate Tables. 
ROOMS FROM 5 frs. 
In Spring and Autumn—Pension arrangements. Hop Water Heating in 
all the Rooms. -? Open the whole Year round. 


Branch Houses! Excelsior Hotel,” ROME. 
“New Excelsior Hotel,” NAPLES. 


PALACE HOTEL. 


Finest Position on the Lake. 

First Ciass throughout. — 300 Rooms. 
120 Bath Rooms. Apartments. Bar. 
Garage. — Large Garden. 
Moderate Pension Terms until July 15th, 
and after September 5th. 


BUCHER-DURRER. 
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LUCERNE (8witzerland)—Continued. 


THE CARLTON HOTEL TIVOLI, 


LVWOnRMNS. 
First Class English and American Family Hotel with every modern comfort. 

Best Situation in Beautiful own Park on the Lake, with Magnificent View of the Alps. 

GREATLY ENLARGED AND ENTIRELY RENOVATED. i 
NEARLY ALL ROOMS FACE THE LAKE AND HAVE BALCONIES. 
Apartments with Private Baths and Toilet. 

OPEN AIR RESTAURANT. TABLE D’HOTE AT SEPARATE TABLES. 
Own Tennis and Croquet Grounds. 

LAKE BATHS. MOTOR AND ROWING BOATS. AUTO-GARAGE. 
Rooms from 4 frs. Inclusive terms from 9 frs. High Season from 12 frs. 
OPEN APRIL-_-NOYEMBER. 

A. GEHRIG, Manager. Cc. NEUKOMM, Proprietor. 


LUCERNE “BEAU RIVAGE” 


QUAI NATIONAL. 
The Hotel “Beau Riwage” 
Entirely renovated. Situated in front of the lovely Lake. Patronlsed by English visitors 
Central Heating. Fine Hall. Private Bathrooms. Table d’hote at separate 
tables. Excellent Cooking. Open early March to middle October. 


Inclusive terms from 9 frs._ _ Full Season from 12 fre. 
Recommended by the Travel Editor of the * “ QUEEN. ©. GIGER, Proprietor. 


Branch House, PENSION FALLER, “above the Beau Rivage. 
Full Terms from 6 to 10 frs., according to season. 


LUCERNE. 


HOTEL obs BALANCES ana BELLEVOE, 


Eirst-class Eimglish Faxmily Hotel. 
Delightful and quiet situation, full south. Moderate terms. Apartments with bath and toilet. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

Recommended by the Travel Editor of the “Queen.” 

Please apply for historical guide of “ Old Tucerne.” J. HAoOEKY, 
Proprietor and Manager. 


EXCELLENTLY FURNISHED, 


HOT LBRISTOLWGERNE ta 


Rooms from 3,frs., Pension from 9 fra. 
Prospectus on application to the Proprietort )GUSTAV MUTH. 


! 


A's Fe 
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-PENSION RIGHEMONT. “cs: ” 
he 1904. 


)UBE close to the Town. Fitted up with every modern roatete Healthy situation. Garden. 
Tien minutes from Tram Station, set and Lawn Tennis. Commanding a ery Tow of the Town, the 
Re, and Mountains, Fiectrie Light. Excellent Cooking. “Bath in the Honse. “Tenad fron, 6/00 fx ber day, 
Open the whole year. “Telephone, B. SIMMI 


LUCERNE. - 


EXoteldes Alpes 


INEST and most quiet situation on. the border of the Lake and River Reuss. 
F Splendid view of the mountains, 90Beds. Reading Room and Ladies Drawing 
Boom. randah. Terrace. Lift. Bath. Heated by Steam. 

Teepnoome FROM 2.50 FR. PENSION FROM 7.50 FR. 


LUGANO (Switzerland). 
LUGANO. 


GRAND HOTEL DU PARC 


BHAU SETOUR. 


This magnificent FIRST CLASS HOTEL, of highest comfort and reputation, 
is unrivalled for its position. 


LEADING HOTEL OF LUGANO. 1906 enlarged and entirely renovated. Private Bath 

‘and Toilet Rooms. Large Park and Gardens with open and ccvered terraces. Band plays daily 
during Spring and Autumn Season. Open the whole year—Pension arrangements. Restaurant 
francais. Table d'Hote at separate tables. Hot water heating throughout, 


Proprietors: EHRET & ZAHRINGER.: 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


UP-TO-DATE. FIRST CLASS. 
Wh every modern comfort, Open all the year. The finest panoramic 
view of Lugano, Rooms with private Bath and Toilet. Balconies to 
every front window. Fine Hall and Terraces. Nearest English Church. 
Pension from 9 fr. Rooms from 3,80. Reduction in Autumn and Winter. 
Under same management : Ee. CAMENZIND. 


GRAND HOTEL BELVEDERE LANZO d’INTELVI. 


Open ist May to October. 


HOTEL METROPOLE « MONOPOLE 


FIRST CLASS, WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 


GTVATED in a, most sheltered position, commanding the finest panoramic view of Lugano, in the middle 


of a large Park and Garden, 45,000 squate fect. ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH AND TOILET. Eserisn 
CuoRow Ovrosrre tHE HorEr. 
PENSION from 9 frs. ROOMS) from 3.50 frs. 
Funtoular to the Hotel. P. BROCCA, Propr. 
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LUGANO (Switzeriand)—Continued. 


HOTEL LUGANO AU LAC. 


The Oldest Hotel in Lugano (opened in 1870). 


Unique position on the border of the Lake, and 2 minutes from the Landing Stage. 
Entirely renovated and equipped with every modern comfort. 


SUITES AND SINGLE ROOMS WITH BATH. 
Litt. Electric Light. Central Heating. Restaurant. Terms from 7 frs. 


° On the 
"a HOTEL EUROPE = 
Pier. FIRST CLASS. 


Central Heating. Large Park. Tennis. Rooms from frs, 3.50. Pension from frs. 9. 
Booms and Apartments with Private Baths and Toilette. — #. BURKARD-SPILLMANM, 


=e REGINA HOTEL. 


Pears VILLA CERESIO 


Unsurpassed position on the very edge of the Lake, with own large and splendid Park. Latest 
Sanitary Arrangements. Lift. Electric Light. Central Heating. L. FANCIOLA, Proprietor, 


Lugano. * Paradiso. 


SAVOY HOTEL SOMMER 


VERY FIRST CLASS HOUSE IN OWN GROUNDS. 


Home Comforts. Qood Position. Park Lift. — K. SOMMER, Proprietor. 


PARADISO-LUGANO. 


HOTEL VICTORIA AU LAC 


FAVOURITE English ily Hotel, opposite the Paradiso Pier. Newly opened. Contains 
srery onan comfort, ctric Light, Central Heating, Lift, Baths. Large and comfc 

Ball. ble d’Hote at separate tables. Lake Garden. Omnibus at the Railway Station. 

Pension terme from 8 fre. Inclusive. Reduced prices for longer stay. — ©. JANETT, Propr. 


First Class Boarding School for Young Ladies. 


“. LUGANO. .-. 
WELL known and especially recommended for the Teaching of Languages : French, German, 
Italian, etc.; science and art. Seven resident teachers. Sport: Swedish drill, golf, tennis, 
hockey, etc. Excellent Climate. Beautiful Country. British Congulate. En; lish Church. 
Prospectus trom the Principal, Mademoiselle J, M. CUNIER jor, Bradghaw's Guide Offices, London. 
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__LUXEMBURG (Germany). 


GRAND HOTEL BRASSEUR,. “.:'° 


In an exceptional situation, near to the Park, best and finest Primnnases: 


Replete with every modern comfort. Lift. Central Heating. 100 Rooms and Saloons. 
Restaurant. Baths and Douches. Telephone: 44. 
. BEYHNS, Managex. 


LYONS (France). 


LYons 


Tue GRAND HOTEL 


ZHBE MOosT UP-TO-DATE. 
THE GREAT RENDEZ-VOUS OF AUTOMOBILISTS. 
J. DUFOUR, Manager, 
formerly at Hotel BERNASCON, AIX. S-BAINS. 


GRAND NOUVEL HOTEL. 


Tl, Rue Crolee, and 11, Quay du Rhone. 

THE MOST CENTRAL AND ,, APARTMENTS WITH BATH 
.. THE MOST MODERN .. © ... ROOMS AND WC. ... 
OVER 200 ROOMS AND SALONS. — GARAGE. 
Entrance for Motorists direct from the Garage in Quay de I'Hopital, No. 11. 
J. DUCHEZ, Manager. 


Grand Hotel de Bordeaux & du Pare 


The first HotelZon the right leaving station de Lyon-Perrache, 
First C:ass Swiss Family Hotel of old reputation. Entirely renevated. 
Full South, Central heating throughout. R. BLANCHOUD, Proprietor. 


Branch House : Grand Hotel de la Plerre A Voir (f4k32) Bt lees ew! Somme 
pea letetsital feathered de cictlala SLSR. LoL LES 


wos. THE GLOBE HOTEL (e" 


FIRST OLASS FAMILY HOTEL. LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Rooms and Suites with Bath. - Pine Winter Garden, 
Rooms from 3.50 fre. Ponsion from 14 frs. ©. GIRARD, Swiss Proprietor. 
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LUCKNOW. EGS): 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED EUROPEAN HOTEL IN THE STATION. 
Totes will find this Hotel the must convenient in the Station, 

nearest to the Railway, Cantonments, and the most central far all 
places of interest. The Hotel is noted. for its Cleanliness, Comfort, 
Cuisine, and Excellent Attendance. 


CHARGES MOST REASONABLE. 


MADEIRA. 


REID’S HOTELS. 
ESTABLISHED 1 1850. 
3} Days voyage from England, 7 from New York. 

REID'S PALACE HOTEL (late New Hotel) and annexen. 
Situated on the Cliffs to the West of Funchal, standing in 
a eee largest hotel gardens in Madeira; overlooking the 
ind view of the Mountaing, Lift, Bea Bathing 

ant Bonting. Terms, 48\- to 85/= 


REID'S CARMO Hore st In, a central ponition. 


‘These First Crass Horris are lighted by electricity. 
and afford every comfort for families and travellera 
French and ‘Cuisine of 


P| Win-s. Tennis Courts, large Gardens. Billiards. The 
SANITARY arrangements are by the Banner Sanitation 
Co., London. Water direct from a Mountain Spring. 
Sanitary Steam Laundry. All Steamers met. 


RED'S MOUNT PARK Hi Monte 2,000 ft. abo 
PORGHAL.” “Lm a Goue 


Tarif Burea Regent 
The Cock Bon Vondees ‘at the Steamship Oom- 
panies; or W. and A. Reid, Madeira. 


MADRID (Spain). 


GRAND HOTEL Uy: PARIS 


STRICTLY FIRST OLASS, ——— BAENA, 
ALL MODERN COMFORT, PRorPRIzE TOR. 
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MALTA. 


MALT A... 


aD | 
+ Tre ROYAL HOTEL 
Lacy HOME COMFORTS. 


HOME COMFORTS. 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER, 


Valletta, Strada Reale, Malta. 

HE Leading Establishment. Unique central position. Comfortable. Thoroughly 
first-class in every respect. The Hotel is within five minutes’ walk from the Lift 
to Grand Harbour and from the Ferry Boats to the popular sea-side resort of Sliema. 

It is in the immediate neighbourhood of the Opera House, the Union Club and Porta 
Reale. Right in the heart for Shopland. Renowned Cooking. Separate Tables in 
vs Dining Room. The Hotel Representative will meet any Mail or other Steamer by request, 
’ Day and Night. Travellers to Malta should, if possible, secure their accommodation 
ies) beforehand by Telegram or Letter. Tel. Add.: * WESTMINSTER.” Tel. No.: 283 Central. 
For Terms and Particulars, apply to the MANAGER. 


MARIENBAD (Austria).—See also page xxviii. 


ESPLANADE 


KING EDWARD-AVENUE _ KING EDWARD-AVEN 
The Leading Hotel of Marienbad. 


— 
Srmomty Finst Crass. | FasionaBie RESTAURANT. 


American Bar. Ladies’ Drawing room. , 
Magnificent Smoking aud Bridge rooms, JOSEPH ZISCHKA, Junr. 


PALACE HOTEL FUERSTENHOF. 


PATRONIZED BY ENGLISH AND AMERICANS. UP-TO-DATE. 


Splendid Hall. Palm Court. :1 | 


: APARTMENTS AND ROOM. eee PRIVATE BATH, AND TOILET. RUNNING 
108 AND COLD WATER. 
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__CMARSEL LLES (France). 


The NOAILLES 
anno METROPOLE 
ma —_HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 
PATRONISED BY THE BEST CLASS OF ENGLISH VISITORS. 
All Modern Comfort with Perfect Sanitary 
Arrangements. 


Arrangements from 10s. per day (“nawos) 
OMNIBUS MEETS ALL TRAINS. 


HH. BILMAIBR, Proprietor. 


FROM THE THUNERHOF, THUN, AND SELVEDERE, DAVOS, SUISSE. 


THE NEWLY CONSTRUCTED FIRST CLASS 


REGINA HOTEL 


The latest word of comfort in the best 
situation. ‘ 


250 ROOMS AND SITTING ROOMS. 
100 WITH PRIVATE BATH AND W.C. 
From 5 FRANCS (Light, Service, and Heating included). 


LEADING FIRST CLASS RESTAURANT 
(Prix Fixe et A la Carte). 
GARAGE. 


ENGLISH CLUB ROOM WITH BAR AND BILLIARDS. 
Auto-bus and Interpreter at the) Station. 
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MARSEILLES. 


GD. HOTEL pu LOUVRE 
AND PAIX inemsiies 


Canneblére. Most Centrally Situated. Southern Aspect. 
THE ACENOWLEDGED LEADING AND BEST APPOINTED HOTEL IN TOWN. 60 Private Bathrooms. 


loderste Charges. Raflway Tickets. Two minutes from Railway Station by Hotel Motor Bus. 
Telegraphic Address: Louver Pat 


Same Management: RESTAURANT LA RESERVE & PALACE HOTEL. 
Corniche. — Sea-Side. Magnificent Situation and Pano 
Honoured by the visits of Their Majesties The KING and QUEEN of 


E: AND in 1906- 
Branch House at HYERES, Riviera, The Grand Hotel ILES @vor. 
ECHENARD-NEUSCHWANDER, Proprietors and Managers. 


MARSEHILILBS. 


THE GRAND HOTEL. 


On the Canneblere. Most Oentral position. 
FIRST-CLASS HOTEL WITH EVERY MODERN COMFORT. 
PRIWATE BATHROOMS AND TOILET. 
Interpreters meet all Trains and Steamers. 

Inclusive Charges from 10s. English Management. 


GD. tile de RUSSIE ct “ANGLETERRE 


LE PLUS PRES DE LA GARE par nearest psig vas Preeagsty and tn the 
Centre of the Town. FirstClass, Entire. 


tilation. Large Hall. Salons, Smoking 
Rome, Contant Hot end Cold Wate 
supply in every room, Verandah, Terrace, 
Bath rooms on every floor. The only Hotel 
with Garage and Garden, “Rooms with tollet 
‘hot and cela) from 4 frat) bea), ‘and from 
‘fr@, (2 beds). Breakfast 1.25 
Lancheon 8 fraey Di: 


10 frs,, in Summer from 9 fre, 
Bus at de Station. PF. PINET, Propr. 


HOTEL pe GENEVE 


Under English Management. 
Best situation, Maguiticent view over the Cunnebitre and the Old Hartour. ‘The larye and spacious Dining and 
Beception Rooms were redecorated in 1911. English Newspapers kept. | Roouss from Francs 8.00. Lunch 
Dinner Francs 4,’ Baths on every floor. Central Heating in every room. \All Languages en. Motor Buss aad 
Interpreters meet all trains and boats. ww we Hi Proprietor. 4 
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MAYENCE (Germany). 


HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 


XNOWN FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. Comfort, finest and best situated Hotel in the Town, 
iew of the River. Favourite quiet stopping place for excursions in the neighbourhood. 


Hing Flnce. . Ounibuy meets ull Traine at Central station | Steam Heat un 
tatrcase, is arranged to suit requirements of single Travellers as well 
is moderate in Maine oa Hotel with Suites and Rooms with 
Private’ ‘Bath and Toilette. Imperial Automobile Club. 


ENGLISCHER-HOF 


HorTrEtx. D’ANGLETERRSE. 


IRST-CLASS House on the Rhine. Next to the Landing Place. 
Splendid view on the Mountains. Lift, Electric Light. Auto-Garage, rtments and Single 
Rooms with Bath. Rooms from 4 M., including Breakfast. TTO “ENGEL, Proprietor: 


MEIRINGEN, Bernese Oberland (Switzerland). 


KURHAUS GRAND HOTEL iz 
‘ewore DES ALPES and REICHENBACH 


Modern Bathing Installation, Large Park. Recommended for protracted sojourns, 
Excellent Cuisine. Garage. Telegraph Office In the Hotel. 


TENNIS. ’Bus meets Trains. Cook’s Coupons accepted. 
ADOLF STUDER, Proprietor. 
MENTONE (Alpes Maritimes), France. — 


-. i—THE.. 


ALEXANDRA 
ass HOTEL 


ff U Ep *” ‘UATION. 
THE FAMOUS *‘PARK OW HiLL.’? 
TWO _ HALLS — CENTRAL HEATING. 


MODERN COMFORT, 


MODERATE TERMS. 
For particulars apply to THE MANAGER. 
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HOTEL 0: BELLE-VUE. 


The Hotel occupies a perfect situation in the East Bay of 
Mentone, bordering the Italian Frontier. 


Standing high (250 feet above the sea) in its own grounds, which occupy the entire hill- 
side down to the sea shore, in the midst of palm, banana, orange, olive, and lemon trees, 
it commands extensive and uninterrupted views over the French and italian coast line. 


The Clientdle of the Hotel is principally English. 
It has been honoured several times, and recentty, with the visit of Engtlsh Royalty. 


Guisine one of the best on the Coast. Table d’Hote—Separate Tables. 
LUNCH, 11 to 1. - DINNER, 7-30. 


Perfect Sanitary arrangements. - Electric Light. 
Electric and Hydraulic Lifts. Verandah Dining Room. 


VESTIBULE, southern exposure—one of the LARGEST and 
the OOSIEST on the RIVIERA. Terms Moderate. 


The following improvements have been made :— 
NEW APPROACH with much REDUCED GRADIENT. NEW FRONT VERANDAH. 
NEW DINING ROOM WITH. MAGNIFICENT VIEW FROM EVERY TABLE. 
ENLARGED GARDENS. - NEW PUBLIC ROOMS, TERRACES, ETC 


J. L. CHURCHMAN, Proprietor, 
Formerly Manager of the Hotels de |’Ermitage and Costebelle, at Hyeres. 


NATIONAL HOTEL 


MENTONE. 


FIRST CLASS. 


WITH EVERY UP-TO-DATE::IMPROVEMENT AND 
COMFORT. 


Central Hot Water Heating throughout. 
The most beautiful and most sheltered position. 


SPLENDID VIEW EXTENDING AS FAR AS CORSICA. 
Apply to:-G. SCHIRRER, 
Proprietor. 
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MENTONE (France)—Continued. 


MENTONE. RIVIERA PALACE. 


FIRST CLASS. 
Same Management as Golf Hotel, Sonneberg, over Lucerne. 


MENTONE. 


Gd. Hotel Mont-Fleuri. 


JR'msT chase English Family Hotel. Fine position, well sheltered, full South. Near the Station. Newly 
enlanvel. English comfort. Litt, Electric Light. Central Steain Heating. Private Bath Rous. Large 


Halland Billard ‘Own Spring Water. L. NAVONI, Propr 
= fj bd 


ROYAL HOTEL WESTMINSTER, 


: MENTON. : 
SELECT. UP-TO-DATE. MODERATE. 


For Families Special Rates before and after Season. Finest Garden. Full South. On the sea front. 
Managing Proprietor: J. B. HAGEN (formerly Hotel Europe, Lucerne). 


HOTEL BRISTOL = 


ENGLISH FAMILY HOUSE IN BEST POSITION. 
NEAE tho English Church, the Public Gardens, the Station, and the Casino. Facing the 
‘Tennis and Croquet Grounds. Fine view of the Sea and the whole Coast line from 


Bordighera to Cap Martin. Moderate Charges. — proprietor: J. RONZI (Swiss) 


NOTE BEAU-RIVAGE 


(aEAR GARAVAN STATION). | fees SOUTH. GARDEN. 


Toilette, etc. Large, new Hall with oo Southern sa) Central hot water heating throughout. moderate. 
The Hotel is under the p fantence of the Proprietor, MF. KAGPAM TREPP (wise) 


Facing the Casino and the Public Gardens. 
FIRST CLASS HOTEL, IN BEST SUNNY POSITION, WITH LARGE GARDEN. 
All Modern Equipment — COMPLETELY REHOVATED. — Pension Terms from 9 Fre. 


New Proprietor: A. EILERMANN. 


MENTON.-REGINA PALACE HOTEL. 


IRST CLASS. 100 Rooms. Best Position in the Town, facing the Sea, full South. Private Bathrooms and 
dando resting-Torins in connection with suites and Bedrooins, “Electric‘light. Central heating. Electric Lift. Lange 
le nderate ter 


BALMORAL HOTEL— OLD ESTABLISHED HOUSE, adjacent to the Regina Palace. Also facing the 
sea, with Garten. Central Heating. Electric Light, Lift, Restaurant. Pension 
9. Both Hotels are patronised hy English and American Families. Paul Ubrieh, Managing 
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menton: HOTEL des COLONIES 


yurst CLASS, on the Public Gardens. Full South. Completely renovated and redecorated. 
New and perfect anita arrangements. Excellent Cuisine. Billiard and Reading 
Baths. Lift. lo Light - all the Rooms. Winter Gardin. Meals served at 

tables without extra charee. 8 Rooms izhly recommended. Prices moderate. 
SpectaL Rates FOR FAamILiEs. 
JULES SOMAEZEZI, late Proprietor. The widow and the daughters carry on the Hotel 


Mero: HOTEL ANNONCIATA 


English Family Hotel. 700 feet altitude. | Funicular Railway extended to Carrei 
Valley. Splendid views of Mountains, Valley, and Sea. Bracing Pine air, yet 
sheltered. Own Spring water. Latest mox lern comforts. _ Within 15 minutes of 
Mentone Station. Open September until June. Pension 9 francs to 20 francs. 


OBIERIOCO, Proprietor. 


HOTELpeVENISE erCONTINENTAL 


oO™% of the Leading Hotels, patronised mostly by English. Beautifully situated in the midst of its 
Magnificent Gardens, the laruest in Mentone, Private suites with bathyeoin..-- Central heating, and also fire 
places in every room. Open from November until eud of May, Pension from 11 Fra, 
J. SOMAZZI, Proprietor. 


GRAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE. 


HONOURED BY THE LENGTHY STAY OF QUEEN MARY WHEN DUCHESS OF YORK. 
250 ROOMS full South, Suites of Apartments, and 30 Bedrooms with Bath and W.C. 


attached. 


Well kuown for its splendid position and large Palm Park, joining the new Promenade. 
English Church quite near. Splendid Public Roos Hall ing Room with French and 
English Billiard Tables. Lawn Tennis Court. Lift. ht and Hot Water Heating 
throughout.  — For particulars apply to Gre ECKERT, Managing Proprietor. 


EXtotel de Kurim 


CENTRAL POSITION, full South, or nits own fargo Garden. Quiet and sheltered. 
Modern Conveniences. — — Electric Light and Hot 
Water Heating throughout. Moderate terms 

J. WURTH, Proprietor. 


In Summer: HOTEL BELVEDERE and HOTEL BEAU-SITE, Interlaken. 


e ] a ie: 
ENGLISH LADY receives PAYING GUESTS. 
.. FACING SEA... Terms from 8 francs inclusive. 


MERAN-OBERMAIS (Austria.) 


HOTEL autD PENSION ADERS 


e MHRAN. 
Fumsr CLASS ‘“vamrLy HO’ in finest Sunn: ition in own ie Heatlnin 
home comforts. Lift. Oentral Hea: Floctrie | L a cing BOOM fom Plskmant 
im connection with the Hotel. * FULL PENBION 
F. BAUDUIN, Prorcasenale 
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MILAN (italy). 


MILAN (Fotel Cavour). 


FIRST-CLASS Hi 


Lift. bait eine ae alway boggy Oftice. 
SUITES OF APARTMENTS WITH QUIETEST HOTEL IN MILAN. 
surrounded 3 Dy E Publle vunrdens. 
Proprietors: HEIRS of E. SUARDI. 


HOTEL EUROPE. 


CENTRAL, with view on the CATHEDRAL, 
and Quiet Booms facing the Garden. .*. 


OTE 
— Private Bath Rooms and all Modern Comfort. — 


MONTE CARLO (Monaco). 


GRAND HOTEL P- 


AT MONTE CARLO. 
First Olass throughout with latest modern improvements. 
HIGH CLASS RESTAURANT. 
PATTARD, Managing Director. 


HOTEL VICTORIA. 


Entirely refurnished and newly decorated. 
LARGE PUBLIC ROOMS FACING SOUTH. 
Suites of apartments with private Bath-rooms and toilette. 
Large Garden. - Auto-Car shed. 
VE FH. REY, FProprietress. 
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(MONTE CARLO—Continued. 


MONTE-CARLO. 


HOTEL BEAU niVAGE 


E'ull South. 
Beautiful View. First Class. Most modern arrangements. 
fe Hot and Cold Water supply in all rooms. “WR 
Suites consisting of Bed Room, Drawing Room, and Bath Room. 
OTTO ROHRER, New Proprietor. 


MONTE-CARLO. 


NOUVEL HOTEL DU LOUVRE. 


NEAR THE CASINO. Splendid view on the Sea, Specially constructed for an Hotel, furnished with every 
Lane "BLeCTTe LIGHT. Cental F Heating. Bathrooms. Dark Room for Photographers. 

Telephone, Rpartmenite for Families at moderate prices. pen all the year yonmds 
J. BOURBONNAIS, Proprietor. | 


BALMORAL PALACE. 


AVENUE! (DE'(LATOOSTA. 
Family Hotel oor of the Highest < Class. — Booty. Modern Comfort. — Finest Situation. 
100 Roos Apartments ‘with Bath Rooms. 
Central Heating I in ‘every. room. Pension Terms from 14 Frs. 
Under the same Management as Hotels Metropole and Continental, La Bourboule, France. 


HOTEL des ANGLAIS and ST. JAMES. 


FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. i 
Apartments with Private Baths and Toilette. 
Hot Water Heating throughout. Best Sanitation. 
@. LUDWIG, Proprietor. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 


ITUATED in the most charming and healthy part of Monte Carlo, and recently enlarged and 

redecorated. Sanitary arrangements by George Jennings, London, Suites with bath and 

toilette and single rooms with all the latest comfort. All public and most of the private rooms are 

heated by hot water radiators. Verandahs facing full south have been added to the Salons and the 

Dining room. Arrangements a mmeite for a prowacted stay. Lift. Electric Light in every Room. 
and FAU, Proprietors. 


cance. THE SPLENDID HOTEL 


First Class English Family Hotel, full South, opposite the English Church. 
In the healthiest’ situation of ‘onte Carlo, 
fitted up with every modern comfort. Lift. Baths. _Eleotricity. Central 
wet ae in every Room. Full Pension) with Room from 9 franos. 
HL WESSING: te Manager, Caspar Badrutt Hotel, Bt. Moritz, and Royal Victoria Hotel, Varenna. 
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MONTE-CARLO, 


HOTEL ET RESTAURANT DU HELDER 


IRST CLASS HOUSE, well situated in proximate vicinity of the Casino. Enlarged in 1911. 
100 Rooms and Saloons. New Apartments with Bath and Toilette. Central Heating in 
all Rooms. Baths and Douches. Electric Light. Lift. ALBERT BREMOND, Proprietor. 


MONTECATINI (Italy). 


BATHS OF MONTECATINI, near Florence. 


SULPHUR, CHLORINE (APERIENT), and SALINE WATERS. 


GRAND HOTEL & LA PACE. 


NEW PALATIAL BUILDING. — Every First Class Comfort. 


LOCANDA MAGGIORE (f5..720ifoc,) | Propnecrs sone. conTiENTa Gcsoe 


MONT ’ESTORIL (Portugal).—(Winter Resort). 


MONT ’ESTORIL—THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL. 


Grand Hotel d Italie 


NEW FIRST CLASS HOTEL, RECENTLY ENLARGED. 


Specially built as a Winter residence. Water supply from the Valle de 
Cavallos, a source certified by doctors to be one of the purest of Portugal. 
Large sunny garden with covered lounge. Electric Light throughout. Excellent 
French Cuisinc. English chaplain in residence during winter months. Full 
size Tennis Court. Moderate terms. 


PETRACCHI FELICE, Proprietor and Manager. 


MONTREUX (Switzerland). 
— * HOTEL de rEU ROPE. 
wee mee iba eae. Aad oneal. mou ropnte wl ae ease caren Heat gute Hatha Whaat 


aged 4 
eranch “Eioeae: dah harec ms Mont Roe nny Botte tay as in the ne Gomverss Alpe. 
Baton te Paquin apecial Terme pring ond Aztomn. Wenson ow May to  depeeniber, Pension from fr. 7, 
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MONTREUX (Switzerland)—Continued. 


|. MONTREUX - TERRITET, 


LAC LEMAN * SWITZERLAND. 


350 any — LE — 5 Tennis Courts 
Golf Links, 
Drawing Rooms, 
80 Bath Rooms, Chay Pigeca § Shooting 
— Winter Sports, 
Auto Garage aes 
(40 Cars), AND ¢ American + 
and large Bowhng Alleys 
ye Repair Shop, o coos 
- —y a Boating. 
per ione = 
i from, tke: Hotel: rerteet Olen, 
o£ = renter NEWLY REBUILT WITH ALL Gaux-Rochers do 
| Momreux Station, UP-TO-DATE REQUIREMENTS. — wavevana 
5 minutes 
from the Hotel. Landing Stage for Steamers. Flour! Rallwaye. 


A. AHLBURG, Manager. 
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MONTREUX (Switzerland)—Continued. 


MONTREUX GRAND HOTEL MONNEY 
AND BEAU-SEJOUR ON THE LAKE. 


150 BEDROOMS and SALOONS. First Class Family Hotel of old reputation, with la 
and shady Garden, situated in the most charming and quiet part of Montreux. 

Dining Room with adjoining Winter Garden Central Water Heating throughout. @ Lift. 

Omnibus at every Train and Boat - Apply te E. BOREL, Manager, 


MOonTREvU=. 


GRAND HOTEL EDEN. 


FIRST-CLASS | ENGLISH FAMILY HOTEL. 


7 Magnificent ehuation’on on the border of the 


A Promenade “QUAI DU MIDI.” 
) Next to the Kursaal. Every Modern Comfort. 
Lift. Central Heating. 
Rooms and Apartments with Bath and 
Toilette. 
Garden. Garage. Moderate Terms. 
RPension from 9 F2rs. 
Cook’s Coupons accepted. 


“E. EBE RHARD, Proprietor. 
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= ——- MONTREUX. -—- 


GRAND 
HOTEL 
/ SUISSE. 


One of the Finest ani 
most Up to date 
Hotels in Montreux. 


Oppos: g § tation. 
Every Ioom with Balcony overlo h — d for its excellent Cuisine. 


MONTREUX. 
] GRAND: HOTEL' BELMONT. 
a ONE OF, THE FINEST MODERN IDEAL FAMILY HOTELS IN SWITZERLAND. THE MOST POPULAR 
>| RESIDENCE, HOLDING THE BEST POSITION IN MONTREUX. 


Nearest to the Winter Sports. Uninterrupted views over Montreux Mountains and Lake. 
Regular Auto-Omnibus Service to Town. Telegrams: ** BELMONT, MONTREUX.” 
THOS. U R-DONALDSON, Proprietor Manager. 


Montreux. 


Hotel Excelsior 
et non Port. 


2 


Billa) ie nad arse garde & Ferrace on the 


-atation, Steamer and Landing 
98 te Reaer i Beamer. ened Leading 


\ %. BARONI, Manager. 


MONTREUX-TERRITET. 


; GRAND HOTEL BONIVARD 


oi DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED. 
Large Gardens. Golf Links. Full Size Tennis Courts. 
il REAL COMFORTABLE ENGLISH HOTEL. 


Mme. A. ALBLAS, Proprietress. 
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HOTEL BREUER. 


VIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL, entirely newly furnished, and situated in the most sheltered 
and charming position. Near the English Church and close to the Casino, Every modern 
comfort. Lift. Central Heating (hot water) and Electric Light in every Room, Perfect Sanitation. 
Large Winter Garden and Public Rooms. Bathsand Douches. Renowned excellent Cuisine. 


Omnibus at, Montreux Station and Steamer Landing Stage. “Managed by GEORGES BREUER. 


SEL Sa ama 
THE ONLY * oe 

HOTEL TERMINUS  22%Sexir-# 
WITH FIRST-CLASS 
acco: 


Private Entrance from Railway 8 MMODATION. 


Free from noise owing to high situation. ‘ease see ensuite. 
Bathrooms on every floor, and Hot and Cold Water. Library. Lift. 
Pension from 6-10. Most convenient for Winter Sports, Prospectus. 
eee 


MOSCOW (Russia). 


MOSCOW. RUSSIA. 


HOTEL NATIONAL. 


First Class Family Hotc:. Up-to-Date. 


NEXT TO THE KREMLIN. 
Apartments and single Rooms with Bath and Toilet. 


FAVOURITE RESIDENCE of ENGLISH and AMERICANS, 
Manager: JULES WICK. 


HOTEL DU BAZAR SLAVE, 


moscow. 
Tus HOTEL is the largest, the most central, nearest to the Kremlin, and 


the most comfortable inthe Town. Excellent Restaurant. Reading Saloon. Drawing Room and 
Concert Hall in Russian Style. Bath Roome. Electric Light all through house. Lift. All Languages 
spoken. English, French, and German Newspapers. Telegraph, Telephone and Post Office in the House. 
Guider speaking all languages always at the service of the Guests. Oiumibus toall Railway Statlonsand meetsall Trains. 


MURREN (Switzeriand). 


GRAND HOTEL pes ALPES Firstciass 


commanding position near the Terminus of the Electric 
from MAY Istt to OCTOBER ist. ELECTRIC ay ergy tty 
Water-Heating. Large Covered Promenade. 9 — ao on Application. 
x. GURTNER-KERNEN, CS cgieae | 
Corresponding Hotel at Lauterbrunnen: HOTEL STEINBOOCK. 


eel 
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MUNICH (Germany). 


LOCATi0} 
SoA CATON AND SANARY Finest City Hotels in Europe. 


HOTEL BAYERISGHER HOF. 


FINEST AND QUIET SITUATION, PROMENADE SQUARE. 
LATEST COMFORT. — 1911 ENTIRELY REDECORATED. 


FOREIGN HOTELS, 
_MUNICH (Germany) Continued. 


Hotel Rheinischer Hof 


(RHINE HOTEL). 

The only First Olass House facing the Central Railway Station. 
QUIET APARTMENTS WITH BATH AND 
DRESSING ROOM ADDED. 
Recommended for its comfort, Cuisine, and carefal attendanee, 
200 ROOMS from 3 Marks upward. 
AUTO-GARAGE. 


Grand Hotel Leinfelder. 


FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 


On the Lenbach-Platz, in the centre of the Town, in a fine, open position, 
facing the Botanical Garden, the Glas-Palast, and the Court of Justice. 


WINTER GARDEN. 


APARTMENTS with BATH AND TOILET. 


Under the personal supervision of the Proprietors: SCHWARZ BROS. 


HOTEL" HOTEL" MUNICH. 
= RUSSIE. | FOUR SEASONS 


Very First Clase House. © 


FIRST OLASS HOUBE with all modern 
Rooms and Suites with private Baths 


residents, American Bar, Auto garage, 


HOTEL MARIENBAD == 


Barerstrasse, 11 and 20. 
Family Hotel of old reputation. In best position, surrounded by gardens; quiet. 
Rebuilt according to present taste in Villa style. Suites with private baths. Hot and toold water 
supply and postal telephones in every room. Vacuum Cleaner. Garage. MAX AUMULLER. 
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movers, Central Hotel. S% 


The most Modern and Comfortable Hotel, near the Station. Rooms with Private Baths. 


Contra) Hosting: Lift. Viennese Cuisine. Pension. Moderate Terms. Telephone 6837. 
Pr spertcs fom wenatiae somes Director: ED. FRANKE, is.c(Ratesretsant 


jus from Bradshaw's Office. 1 _ Hotel Regina, Vienna. 


SAVOY HOTEL [Ee 


imme emerge area XARLSTOR. 
ENTIRELY NEW and MODERN. 150 Rooms. Most comfortable and moderate. Well 

recommended to English and Amer cans. Koums frum 2 Mk. American Bar replete with 
comfort. Pension arrangements. Concerts daily. Good Restaurant. Omnibus at all trains, 


CONRAD KONIG, Proprietor. 


MUNICH—HOTEL de rEUROPE 


MOST CONVENIENTLY SITUATED HOTEL OPPOSITE THE CENTRAL STATION 
— (WITH EXIT TO SOUTH) —— 
Modera Comfort. 200 Beds. Moderate prices. Well conducted Restaurant. 
Auto-Garage. Proprietor: HANS HUBNER. 


MUNICH. HOTEL ESCHER HOF 


tod e 
POUNDED 1836, Rebuilt 1898, Renovas 2298. First-Class Finest’ situation in the centre of the 


‘apwards. 


. from Mk. 8 
Rooms from Mk. 3, Omnibus at the Station. eee fr ag Telephone: No. 420 and 146. 


‘The Proprietor, 


PENSION QUISISANA 


Theresienstrasse, 84. Telephone: 9257. 


FRst. CLASS. Spacious and refined Home for ‘lish and American Visitors. Situated 
Galleries and on the Ring Line, surrounded by Gardens. Fitted out_with all modern 

conveniences. Splendid Dining, Drawi and Conversation Rooms. Baths. Excellent Cuisine. 

Highest references. Pension from 6 MKS. PRAU MARGARETTA BAER, Proprietress. 


HOTEL PENSION HELIOS, 


6, SONNENSTRASSE, 6. 
OMFORTABLE ‘Well furnished rooms, with or without board. Beautiful open position, facing 
the Gardens. 4 minutes from Central Station. Central Heating. Electric Light. Lift, 
Pension from Miks, 5.50. Rooms from Mis. 2, Porter meets all trains. Telephone 12528, 


Proprietress; FRAU A. SCHMID. 


Hotel Wolff. 


4, ARNULF STRASSE, opposite the Central Station. 
First Class Family Hotel of old repute. All modern comforts. Electric light, Baths, Lift. 
Recommended to English and Americans as a most comfortable home. 
Boome from Mk. 2.50. — ProprietRess; FRAU M. ERLINQER. 
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THE MUSASHINO. 


A Monruty Macazine published in the interest of foreign visitors to Japan ; 
being a modest attempt at focalizing and interpreting life and things Japanese. 


The Magazine will serve as a means of recording impressions and views of 
these visitors and others residing abroad on the subjects to which it is devoted. 


Contribution of articles and letters of special interest will always be welcomed. 
PUBLISHED EVERY MONTH AT 


* The Musashino Publishing Office, 
The IMPERIAL HOTEL, Tokyo. 


Price: 10 Sen, a Copy ; 1.00 Yen, 12 Copies (Annual). 
POSTAGE FREE TO ALL COUNTRIES. 


NANCY (France). 
NANCY. 


Grand Hotel 


PLACE STANISLAS. SPLENDID SITUATION. 
High Class House. Restaurant Ist Class. Every Modern Comfort. 
20 Bath Rooms. Large Garage. Opened June, 1909. — GEORGES ZELLE, Manager, 
pee 


IC BERTOLINTS 


Parker’s Hotel. 


FIRST OLASS HOTEL. 
The “ENGLISH HOME” in Naples. 


Situated on the high | “Unrivalled view over the famous bay, 


CORSO VITTORIO EMANUELE, from Vesuvius to Sorrento, Capri, and 
in the Healthiest part of the town. Possillipo. Latest modern comfort. 


FULL SOUTH. Please apply for tariff (illustrated). ~ MODERATE CHARGES. 
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GRAND HOTEL METROPOLE AND MONOPOLE. 


THE NEW LEADING AND MOST MODERN 
FAMILY HOTEL IN NAUHEIM, OPENED 1908. 


UNIQUE AND 
ELEVATED LOCATION, 
OPPOSITE 
Drinkinc SpRincs 
‘AND Baus, 
SURROUNDED BY 
IT8 OWN 
CARDENS AND THE 
KURPARK, WITH 
FINE 
PANORAMIC VIEWS 
DF THE TOWH 

‘AND = 
TAUNUS MOUNTAINS 


‘The most charming residence im Nacheim and the favourite resort of English and Amertcan Boclety. 
GRAND MARBLE HALL AUTO GARAGE. SHADY GARDEN. RESTAURANT FACING PARK. 
MAX LEHR, Proprietor. 


BAD NWA UEDEIM. 


PRINCE oF WALES 


EXOT EII.. 


The “Rendezvous” of the English and American 
Society in Bad Nauheim. 


COMPLETELY REF! 
First-class Hotel URNISHED 
in 1911 with every possible 
in best position, 


close to Baths and Kurpark. modern comfort 
Electric Light. Lift. Inclusive Terms 


Apartments and single rooms from 10/-. 
with baths and toilette. Steam Heating throughout. 


Season from March to November. Well Recommended. 


lamer’ GA, STOESSEL, SfsSesiinci 2: RE 
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NAUHEIM BAD (Germany)—Continued. 


GRAND HOTEL KAISERHOF. 


Leading Hotel of Bad Nauheim. 


PATRONISED by Royalty and the best English and American Society, Entirely rebuilt, 
160 Apartments. Numerous Suites with Private Baths, Balconies, Central Heating, &c. 
Every possible modern comfort. The Hotel stands in its own fine Park, opposite the Bathe, 


TELEGRAMS: KAISERHOF, NAUHEIM. — B.H. HABERLAND, Proprietor. 


HOTEL BRISTOL “Svpenaance 
and HQHENZOLLERN HOTEL. 


First Class Modern Hotels. Patronised by English and Americans. 


Right opposite Baths. Lift. Electric Light. Hot Water Heating. Apartments with 
Private Baths. Large Garden. 


Rooms from Marks 4, and arrangements on a liberal scale. W. & P. BITTONG. 


CARLTON E:tiely Rebuilt and Enlarged. 


HOTEL of the VERY FIRST CLASS, directly facing the 
‘Bath-Houses, Park, and Kurhaus. 
Apartments with Bath and Toilette. | — Telephone 90. 

LOUI6 SCHAAR-PAUL. 


Managing Proprietor : 


* ke 


Sy nde ue kt bss, Al, Sede) 
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NAUHEIM BAD (Germany) Continued: 


HOTEL BRITANNIA 


Formerly HOTEL de LONDRES. 
First Class Comfortable Family Hotel in beautiful open position. 


CLOSE TO BATH HOUSES, CUR PARK, AND STATION. 
All modern comforts. Pension, including Room, from Mk. 8. 
LIFT. CENTRAL HEATING. ELECTRIC LIGHT. BATHS. 


HOTEL de I’EUROPE. 


Exactly opposite the Baths and Kurpark. Every modern comfort. Moderate terms. ©. HAUFF, Propr. 


KIRSGH’S HOTEL, 


D’ANGLETERRE 


(Englischer Hof.). 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 


BRADSHAW '’S 
FOREIGN PHRASE BOOKS. 
- “The best and handiest Pocket Conversational Quides published.” 
Special Sections devoted to Motoring and Photography. 
ENGLISH— ENGLISH— _... ENGLISH— ENGLISH— 
GERMAN. SPANISH. FRENCH. ITALIAN. 
Bound in Red Cloth, PRICE ONE) SHILLING each. 
zp 
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NICE (France). 


NICE—CIMIEZ. 


THE WINTER PALACE. 


Highest Olass and’ most up-to-date. 
140 rooms and salons. -- Each bedroom provided 
with Dressing Room, running hot and cold 
water, and nearly all with Private Bath. — Finest 
and healthiest situation. — Park. — Tennis Court. 
Meals served a la carte under inclusive arrange- 
ment. -- Motor Car plying between the Hotel 
and centre of city free of charge. — Orchestra. 
Tram passes gates of Hotel. — Qardens. 
Telegrams—Winterhote. 


JOSEPH AGID, Managing Proprietor. 


HOTEL ALHAMBRA 


CIMIEZ. NICE. 
NEW FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, 

beautifully situated in elevated 
and sheltered position, surrounded by 
its own large gardens. Water- 
heating and electric light t! he 
out, Family apartments with 
bath-toilette in Hotel and: adjoining 
Villa, with electric lifts and every 
comfort. Garuge for Automobiles. 
Tennis. 

Season from October to June. 


RICHARD MEIER, Propristor. 


HOTEL pe LUXEMBOURG 


NICE, PROMENADE des ANGLAIS. 
First Class Establishment, newly renovated. The best and most central situation, 
facing the Sea. Steam Heating throughout. Open all the Year round. 
HOTEL des ETRANGERS, same Proprietor, LOUIS HIRLEMANN. 
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NICE (France)—Continued. 


NICE. GaRAN D NICE. 


Hotel d’Angleterre 


OF MODERATE 
SIZE AND PRICES. 
HOTEL DE LUXE 
'Yhe seventy balconies and windows of the Hotel command an uninterrupted view 
of the Jardin Public and the Sea. 
HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER IN ALL 
THE ROOMS. FIFTY PRIVATE BATH ROOMS. 
Telephone in every room. 
Motor Car meets Trains. Large Garage attached to the Hotel. Mercedes and Delaunay on hire. 


TS | 


“GRANDE BRETAGNE” 


Best Situated First Ciass Hotel. 
{nm the centro of the Jardin Public. Full South. Sea view. 
ENTIRELY TRANSFORMED — RENOVATED. 
Steam Heating throughout. New Restaurant and Dining Rooms. 


PRIVATE BATHS with BEDROOMS and APARTMENTS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFT. 


GRAND HOTEL DEG (LES ORITANNIQUES 


BOULEVARD VICTOR HUGO. 

First Class, with every modern comfort. Central Heating and Electric Light 
throughout. Litt Large Hall. Beautiful Dining Rooms. 
Apartments with bath and toilette attached. 

200 BEDS. - Terms from 10 frs. per day. 
PATRONIZED BY ENGLISH. 

BABBLER & BUOEEXZE, New Proprietors. 


SPLENDID HOTEL NE: 


FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. On the aristooratio Boulevard Victor Hugo. 
5 MINUTES from the Sea and Theatres. Large New Hall. All public rooms completely re- 
decorated and refurnished. Latest Comfort. Perfect sanitary installation. Garden. Sun. 


‘25 very large rooms, with private bath and W.C, Free from noise. Wholesome Cuisine. Perfect 
Service. ices en Pension 12-25 Fre.aday. EUGEN TSCHANN, New Proprietor. 
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NICE (France)—Continued.— 


GRAND HOTEL DES PALMIERS == 


BOULEVARD VICTOR HUGO. 
FIRST CLASS ENGLISH FAMILY HOTEL. 

In the most Central and Quiet position, 
Full South, with splendid Garden. 
Electric bight & Central Heating 
throughout. 

Suites with Private Bath-Tollette & W.O 
-— AUTO-GARAGE. — 

Dark Room. Moderate Charges. 


MANZ & STEUER, Proprietors. 
NICE. 


Hotel M et ropole & P arad is. 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 


Best position Boulevard, Victor Hugo, with all modern comfort. 
‘L. KOMMERELL, Proprietor. 


WT EIS DEEN SELES 
~~ HOTEL. 


THE VERY BEST, 
situated on the 
world-famed 
Promenade des Anglais. 


CENTRAL Heating 
and Electric et 
throughout. 100 Roo: 

with di rooms, 
Suites with Bath and 
Toilet. Table dhéte at 
small tables. Ever. 
modern comfort. Tari 
on application. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL 


Situated In its own park, in the villa quarter of the town, full south, 
two sun parlours, quite up to date. 300 rooms, all with hot and cold 
running water. 60 private baths. — SAVORNIN, Proprietor. 
JANSEN, Manager, formerly of the Luxor Hotel, Luxor, and Hotel Sonnonberg, Seelieherg. 
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France)—Continued. 


HOTEL ve : BADE & oCONNOR 


35-37, Rue Cotta, and Corner Rue du Congrés. 
Comfortable Family Hotel with Latest improvements, 


Hot Water Heating. Elevator. Garden. Full South, 
Quiet situation, central, near Promenade des Anglais and the Sea. 


Terms from 10 Frs. * Uris: 2. ™e™*"* GIRAUDY. 


OTEL BRIGE, 


a4, RUE corTrTa. 


First Class English House, rebuilt and enlarged, with all modern ae 
STEAM-HEATED. LIFT, ELECTRICITY. TELEPHONE. SUITES WITH BATHS. 
TERMS FROM 9 FRANCS A DAY. 

ALLEN BRICE, Proprietor. 


NICE HOTEL SUISSE. 


FIRST-CLASS SWISS HOUSE. 


English Sanitation. Splendidly situated near sea. Lift. Garden. 
Baths. Central Heating. Reputed for comfort, cleanliness, moderate charges. 
Ss. FF. HvG, Proprietor. 


QUEEN’S MOTEL 


Boulevard Wioctor Hugo. 
CENTEALLY SITUATED, near Promenade des Anglais. Garden. Full South, free from noise 
‘and dust. Completely ‘renovated. Ideal First Class Family Hotel unsurpassed in Nice. 
Self-contained apartments with baths. Terms from 10 franos, including Electric Light, Steam- 
heating, Attendance, First class Cook’s coupons accepted. — JOHN AaiD, Diresteur. 


NIC. ALEXANDRA HOTEL Wice. 


Ci-devant HOTEL JULLY 

HIS First Class Family Hotel is situated on the aristocratic vard Dubouchage. Full south. 

Large Garden. Apartments with Bathroom. Central Heating throughout. | All modern 

improvements. Pension terms from 10 firs. — _ Qpen from Ist September to 30th of June 
Managed by the Proprietors! E. MOTTIER & BALMAZ, 

In Bummer ; Gd. Hotel des Gorges du Trient, Vernayaz (Switzerland), Mountain Rly. VERNAYAZ-CHAMONIX. 
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'NURNBERG (Nuremberg), Germany. 


| GRAND HOTEL 


First Class Sams ths seston « Quiet and Open Situation 


ENTIRELY NEW BUILDING. 
(CONFIDENTLY recommended to English and American travellers and families 
for its great comfort and moderate tariff. The improvements are the 
same as in the leading European Hotels. 200 Rooms. 50 Baths. Numerous 
absolutely quict rooms focing Garden, Hot and Cold water and Telephones in 


rooms. Garden Torrace.t duced Pension arrangements, October to May. 
Managing Proprietor: RUDOLF 


NUREMBERG. 


GOLDEN EAGLE HOTEL 


Fu CLASS FAMILY HOUSE. 160 Beds. Most central and best pusitiun, 5..comily 

tronized by English and Americans. Arrangements made. Eleotrie Light and Central 
Heating throughout. —- Lift. — Rooms with private Baths. — Omnibus meets all trains. 
Under rahe Personal Management of the Proprietor: WILLY SCHLENK 


_OSTEND (Belgium). 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL. 


The Largest First-class Hotel. 


FACING THE SEA AND BATHS. CLQSE TO THE NEW KURSAAL. 
Rooms from 6 frs. Light and attendance free. 


Arrangements in full board, including room, light, and attendance, breakfast, luncheon, and 
dinner at separate tables, 16 shillings to £1 a day, according to situation of room. 


350 BEDS. Cable address: “CONTINENTAL, OSTEND.” 
THE GAND et ALBION HOTEL, in town, close to the Sea. Popular Prices. Apply for Tariff. 


Hn SPLEEN Dip 


Finest situation. 


FACING THE SEA AND BATHS, and next to the PALACE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
All modern comfort. 400 Beds and Saloons. 


Rooms from 6 frs., light and attendance inoluded. Pension, 16s. to £1 a day, according 
to location of room. 


Meals served at tables séparées, Cable Address: ‘SPLENDID, OSTEND.” 
THE QAND et ALBION HOTEL, in town, olose to the Sea. Popular Prices. Apply for Tariff. 
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HOTEL de la PLAGE. 


RECONSTRUCTED and REFURNISHED according to the latest 
and most modern ideas] 


400 BEDROOMS and SALONS. 
THE RESTAURANT OF THE HOTEL de la PLAGE POSSESSES A UNIVERSAL. REPUTATION. 
Rooms with one Bed from 6 frs. 


Rooms with two Beds from 10 frs. Salons from 20 frs. 
Cable Address: “PLAGE-OSTEND.” 


THE LITTORAL. 


THE MOST SELECT AND UP-TO-DATE 
FAMILY HOTEL FACING THE SEA. 


200 Rooms and Suites with Cold and Hot running water. - 
Private and Public Bathrooms. Sea Water. 


Bedroom from &/-. Board (not less than three days) 10/= a day. 
Proprictors themselves. HILLEBRAND. 


CD. HOTEL LEOPOLD II & de FLANDRE 


RFCOMMENDED First-Class English Family Hotel, Splendid situation, Nearest to the Raths, Kuragal, and 

Carino, clone to and with view of the ses. Quite nptoclate, Ladies’ Drawing, Smoking, and Reading Rooms, 
Bathrooms, Electric Light in every room. Nice and lofty bedrooms, including light and attendance, from 2/3. 
Board (bed, $ meals, ape, attendance, no extras) at 7/= in July and September, 7/6 in August. Meals served at 
separate tables and at the hours inont convenient to my patrons. Reductions for feinilien and long stay. Omnibus 
Telegraphic address: * Leopold.” E. Ds ANGOYOK, d Manager, resid 


led inany years in England. 
von proprietor OF the Restaurant, Kurmsal 


PALERMO (Sicily). 


VILLA IGIEA 


GRAND HOTEL, PALERMO. 


Open from NOVEMBER Ist to JUNE 1st. 


OFTEN VISITED BY THE KING AND QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


U. GALANTI, Manager.. 
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PALMA. 


BALEARIC ISLANDS. Palma, Majorca. 


GRAND HOTEL, 


With a Branch House: HOTEL VILLA VICTORIA. 
in the Centre of the City. Best Winter Resort. Miid Climate. 
Quite on the edge of the Sea, with Large Gardens and Terraces at about 1} miles from the Grand Hotel. 
FIRST-CLASS HOUSES, OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
Central Heating. Electric Lift. Smoking and Billiard Rooms. Moderate Terms. 
Special Motor Cars and Carriages for Excursions on Hire. Prospectus on application. 
Departures: from MARSEILLES every Wednesday ; from BARCELONA 5 times a Week. 


TWO EXPRESS SERVICES WEEKLY from BARCELONA — Tuesday and Friday. 


Hotel des Capucines 


37, BOULEVARD DES CAPUCINES. 
Best situation in Paris between Madeleine and Opera. 


FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOTEL (scxovisteo). 
- - RESTAURANT. . . 
Small and Large Apartments. - All modern Comfort. 


Rooms with and without private Bath. 
New Management, G. BRUNEL, Proprietor. 


Ve 
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HOTELS ez. 


‘ vals uD ALBANY 


PARIS, 211, Rue St. Honoré, and Rue de Rivoli, 202, PARIS. 
Most Central—opposite Tuileries Gardens. 
ENTIRELY RE; DECORATED, 
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THE ST. JAMES HOTEL, well known to English Visitors, formerly the Palace of the Duke 


of Noailles (built in Louis xv er) is _beautified by a fine len on the Rue St. Honoré 
side, and attached to the HOTEL ANY, which faces the Tuileries on the Rue de Rivoli, 
with a fall South aspect. The numerous Tooms and 8) ements on each wing, enclosing the 
Garden, offer’the mat quiet and peaceful residence in 
300 ROOMS. Strictly first-class English Family Hotels. 80 BATH-ROOMS. 
Each Room Ie heated to any degree by a self-regulating Hygienio Hot Water Radiator 
Suites, with Bath, up-to-date Tollot Rooms (H. and 0. Water), and “W.0.” 
Several Lifts. Electric Light in every room. Hydropathic installation. Vacuum Cleaner. 
Large Public Halls, Reception, Billiard, Smoking, and Ladies’ Drawing Rooms. 
Rooms, Single Bed from 5 fra. Double Bed from 8 frs. 

2 Beds from 9 frs., with Private Bath and W.C. from 15 frs. 
Apartments from 20 frs., with Private Bath and W.C.-from 25 frs. 
RUNNING WATER IN THE ROOMS. 

MEALS: Early breakfast, 1 franc 50. Lunch, 4 francs. Dinner, 6 francs 
and & la Carte. Served at separate tables at any hour. 
Moderate inclusive Terms. 


TELEPHONE Nos. 238-97 & 202-17 A. LERCHE,, MANAGING PROPRigToR. 
. P, 
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HOTEL MAJESTIC 


AVENUE KLEBER (Etoile), PARIS. 
. - OPENED MARCH 1908. .. 
400 Rooms, 200 Private 


~ Situated in the most Fashionable and Healthiest part 
Parts, and butt on the Grounds of the former Palace 
and Gardens of the late QUEEN ISABELLA of Spain. 


TARIFF OF ROOMS qq icine e Petra! Feaung. 


With Private Bathroom 
Fr. 16-22 
Fr. 20-85 
Fr. 35-45 


SrrrmNa-Room, Beproom and Baturoom from Fr. 40. 
BRIGHT DINING ROOM also LARGE LUXURIOUS RESTAURANT 
with TERRACE OVERLOOKING THE AVENUE KLEBER. 


The MAJESTIC 1s specially adapted to family life on account of its healthly situation 
Se and practical and homelike appointments, ..... 


POSTAL & TELEGRAPH OFFICE. — CONCERT EVERY EYENING, 
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Boulevards, 


Hot and Cold Water. 
Private Bathrooms, 


Central 
and quiet. 


Telegraphic Address : 


HOTEL LOUVOIS, 
PARIS. 


ONT-THABOR HOTEL 


4, Rue du Mont-Thabor, 4 


(Paris le Arrt.) 


A CONNAULT, Proprietor. 
LIFT - - - am 
CENTRAL HEATING - - 
BATHS. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


Close to Bit Tuileries, the Place Vendome, 
e Opera, and the Boulevards. 
Connection with the Lyons, Orleans, Orsay, East Ouest-Etat 
and Nord Stations. 
‘HOT AND COLD RUNNING WATER)IN EVERY Room. 
TELEPHONE: 167-64. -2 Telephone in every room, « Moderate price, 


‘ 
. 
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PARI8—Continued. __ 


PARIS. PARIS. 


HOTEL 
REGINA 


2, Place de Rivoli. 


Inclusive Terms 14-16-18 Francs. 


100 BATH ROOMS. 
RUNNING WATER IN THE ROOMS. 
Most Luxurious Large Public Reception Rooms. * 
Concert every evening in the Lounge. 


HOTEL ae CALAIS 


5 and 7, RUE DES CAPUCINES, 

Corner of Rue de fa Paix, between Place de I'Opera and Place Vendome. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS 9-10-11 FRANCS. 
LIFT. BATHS. SMOKING ROOM. 

J. WETZEL, Manager. 


HOTEL VENDOME 


1, PLACE VENDOME. 

First Class Hotel wonderfully situated between Opera and Tuileries, with 
Southern exposure. Frequented by high Foreign Society. 
PRIVATE APARTMENTS WITH ALL MODERN COMFORT. 
Low Presaure Steam Heating. First Ciass Cooking. 
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HOTEL 0& MALTE secs'vscim 


63, RUE RICHELIEU. 


HIS WELL-KNOWN HOTEL is situated in the most central part 

of Paris, between the Boulevards, Palais Royal, and the Louvre. Single 

Rooms from 4 frs., Double Rooms from 6 frs.—no extra charges. Pension from 

fre. Luncheon 3 frs., Dinner, Table d’Hote 4 fre.—separate tables. Most luxurious 

interior Garden. Large Hall. Private Baths, Electric Lift. Central Heating. 
Telephone in every Room. 


Cable Address; “ SWENDSEN, PARIS,” Telephone 100—98. 
GAS&S ‘et MARCOULT, Managing Proprietors. 


HOTEL BERGERE « MAISON BLANCHE 


34, 32, RUE BERGERE. 
Central ar of the Boulevards, Theatres, and eerie 


oTEL BELLEVUE 


89, AVENUE de YOPERA, PARIS. 
FINEST CENTRAL SITUATION. Facing the Opera House. Table d’Hote: Luncheon and 
Dinner served at separate tables. Reading and Smoking Rooms. Lift. Baths. Electrie 
Light throughout. Steam Heating inevery Room. Single Rooms from $ rs.; Double Rooms 9 {rs.; 
attendance and light included. Special moderate terms for the winter. ,. Melephone No, No. 
Cable Addrers “‘ HOTEL BELLEVUE, PARIS.” Mme, V. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, or SPANISH. 
Price One Shilling each. 
Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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_PAU (France). 


Gd. HOTEL du PALAIS- - - 
- - et BEAU-SEJOUR. 


Situated next to the Palais d’Hiver, on the Boulevard du Midi. 
FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 160 ROOMS and 25 SALONS. 
Unique View of the Pyrenees. 

DUE SOUTH. LIFT. TELEPHONE. 
STEAM HEATING AND ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
RECOMMENDED TO FAMILIES. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


EF. BONNAFON, Proprietor. 


* 


PERUGIA (italy). 


BRUFANI'S GRAND HOTEL. 


re only establishment built expressly for an Hotel, with the newest and 
most modern improvements. Unique South position, with magnificent . 
panoramic views from every room. Electric Light and Lifts. Central (hot water) 
heating throughout. Perfect Sanitary arrangements planned by English 
Engineers. Water from Nocera Springs. Large Library, including the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. Moderate terms. Auto Garage. Special Electric Car meets 


alltrains GEORGE J. COLLINS, Proprietor. 
PETERSTAL (Black Forest)—Germany. 


KUR HOTEL PETERSTAL, ‘ot !2= 


1,400 feet above sea. - World Renowned Spa. 
THIS FIRST CLASS ESTABLISHMENT is in a Unique Position, with, all comforts. 
Pension from 6 to 9.50 Marks. Mineral Baths of the highest value. Excursions in all 
directions. ‘Trout Fishing. Prospectus sent free to any uddress. Nearest Station, Oppenau. 


c. HOLLEDERER, Proprietor. 


PEKIN (China). 


HOTEL des WAGON -LITS. 


The leading Hotel for European visitors. 
FIRST CLASS IN EVERY ~ RESPECT. 
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PLOMBIERES (Vosges—France). 
(ex NAPOLEON). 
‘The only Hotels connected with the Bath Establishment. 
MODERN COMFORTS. 
BOXES & GARAGES FOR 20 CARS. APARTMENTS WITH PRIVATE BATH ROOMS. 
CAROLET, Proprietor. In Winter, West End Hotel, Nice. 


‘ums HOTEL ROSEG 


« 


N® \ 


NX }a% 


em \ 


FIRST, CLASS, in the very best and most elevated position of the Spot, out of the village, facing the 
beautiful Roseg Glacier. Large Garden and private Tennis Court y modern comfort, best table, and 
excellent wines. Large new Hall. Suites with private baths, toilette and w.c. Best sanitary arrangements, 
Mostly patronised by English clientele. Moderate charges. Central Hot Water Heating throughout 

A. F. ZAMBAIL, Proprietér-Manager. 


Le ee 2a BPORINGN SHOTEES 
PORTOFINO (italy). 


N.B.—PORTOFINO is invisible from ‘‘Portofino-Kulm,” which is 32 Kilometers distant. na raveliers 
should distinguish between Portofino and Portofino-Kul 


PORTOFINO-—HOTEL ‘SPLENDID. 


\UEEN OF THE MEDITERRANEAN RESORTS. OPEN OCTOBER only First Class Leory 
in  Forvaine and district. 26 minutes from Santa Margherita Teilwey mar “omnia and Carriages weet 

all trai All Rooms full South. Besutlfal Park, Gardens, and Pine Voods end lete shelter facing ‘tke 
tmrivalied Gullio Bey. Telegraphic Adare: “SPLENDID,” PORTOFINO, KOHN, Manager. 


PORT SAID (Egypt). 


PORT SAID. Savoy Hotel. cs: 


Opposite Landing Stage and Customs. Well-known French Cuisine. 
Luncheons and Dinners a speciality. Refreshments, . Afternoon Teas, Dark Room. 


POSTYEN (Hungary). 


Radio-active Mud Bath. The New 


p a T x “Thermia Palace” 
Communicating with all 
Thermal Baths. - 


36 hours from London, 3 hours from Vienna. Through Trains. UP-TO-DATE COMFORT. 
Unique for the treatment of Illustrated Booklet from 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA. The BADEDIRECTOR. 


_ REIOHENHALL (BATHS | OF)—Bavaria. 


BAD REICHENHALL 


THE QUEEN OF GERMAN ALPINE SPAS. 
ON THE SALZBURG-BAD REICHENHALL-BERCOHTESGADEN-KONIGSSEE 
RAILWAY LINE. 

SALINE SPA OF WORLD-WIDE RENOWN. 


beading Climatic Resort. Favourite Touring Station. 


Visitors: 40,000. Season: May—October. Approved in cases of Catairh, Asthma and Affections of the Respiratory 
Organs and’ the Heart, Female Disturbaneas and Convaiescence. Most Extensive Installation of Pneumatic 
Chambers in the World, Inhalatorles and Hydros. | Baths of every kind. | The Environs are replete with Lovely 
Excursions and Fine Ascents. Prospectus, Apartwnent List, and other information forwarded gratis by the— 


KURVEREIN. EE.) V. BAD REICHENHALL. 
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"RHEIMS (France). 


HOTEL du LION @’OR 


FFIRST CLASS HOTEL, facing the Cathedral. Most healthy position. Comfortable Public and Pri vate 
Apartments for Fuinflice, | Smoking Roow, lecerle Light, | Steam Heating. “Table 


ns. 
ATHHote and Restdarnita in Carte Famous Cuisine nnd Gollan Aimenican Bar, Lares Court ‘and Gardens, 
Motor-bus meets ‘a trains. “Te ephone No. 668. English anc a German spoken. 
PFISTER & €0., Proprietors, 


LEGRAND HOTEL 


EBRHEI 

EET aINST C CL ASS, the largest in the district, near the Cathedral. The only hotel with lift. 
Steam Heating "througho! out. Ele ye Rooms with private baths and toilet. 

English sanitary arrangement. Recommended Restaurant. Large Lounge Hall. Roof Garden 

with beautiful view of the Cathedral Garage with pit. Telephone 530. E. MULATIER, Manager. 


““RIPPOLDSAU-—See page xix. 


__ROME (italy). 
ROME. 


GRAND HOTEL 


Under the Proprietorship of the Savoy Hotel Limited, London. 
Situated in the highest and healthiest part of Rome 
on the Mount Viminale, Piazza delle Terme. 
Piazzo S. Bernardo. 


850 ROOMS AND SALOONS. 
THE MOST COMPLETE OF MODERN HOTELS. 


ROME. 


GRAND HOTEL MARINI. 


FIRST CLASS. CENTRAL. FULL SOUTH. 
Warm Water Heating. New Hydraulic Lift. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

EUGENE ‘MARINI, Proprietor. 


sq 
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ROME—Continued. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 227. 


Queen Margherita’e Residence, full South. Via Veneto (Ludoviel Quarter). 
inst ior CLASS FAMILY mous in the quietest, and sunniest street of 
F the town. Single and aes bte rooms, suites 01 spartaents den sitting rooms 
and bath rooms. Central | heating by hot water. throughout 
CASTELLI LANTENA 


ROTHENBURG (Bavaria). 


HOTEL GOLDENER HIRSCH. 


OENTRAL AND BEST POSITION. 
Beautiful Views. — Every Comfort. — Central Heating. — Kleetrie Light. 
Moderate Charges. Garage. Proprietor: F. BECK. 


ROTTERDAM (Holland). 


Spend a day in the most flourishing and picturesque. 
town of Holland, and stop at the 


MAAS HOTEL, 


ROTTERDAM. 
First Class Restaurant. Garage for Motor Cars. Rooms from 4/2 upwards. 


Fou EN (France). — 


GRAND HOTEL DE PARIS. 


IRST Class Hotel. Very Comfortable. Commanding magnificent view of the Seine. In 

proximity of the Post and Telegraph Offices and the principal Theatres. Near all the points 

of Interest. Table d'hote and Restaurant & la Carte. Excellent Cooking. Lift. Central Heating. 

Electric Light. Bath Rooms, Large Garage, Telephone 556, English, German, Spanish, Italian, 
and Portuguese spoken, J. CHEVALLIER, Proprietor. 


ST. BLASIEN, See pages iv and xxxii. 
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ST. JEAN-DE-LUZ (Pyrenées), France. 


GOLF HOTEL 


FULL SOUTH. bo PYRENEE! 
ive PIvAvE BATH ROOMS, 2 GARDENS. if TieorRiG LiGHE, TOURNE 


e ST. MALO (France). 
ST.10MALO. 


GD, HOTEL ne FRANCE rr CHATEAUBRIAND 


Himtrance om the Beach. 
135 Rooms with Sea View. All modern comforts. Sanitary arrangements. 
Bath Rooms. Genuine Family Hotel. Cook’s Coupons accepted. 
Oven from April ist to October Sist. 
‘ MAISONNEUVE, Manager. 


_ST. MORITZ DORF (Engadine), Switzerland. 


PALACE ROTEL 


MODERN MOST ELEGANT FIRST CLASS HOTEL IN BEST POSITION. 


RECOGNIZED: as the LEADING HOTEL of the Engadine. Renovated on a large scale 
, Spring, 1012. Numerous self-contained suites. Four Tennis Courts, in Winter splendid 
= thecal fing Rinks on own grounds. Lift to the Ice Rink..| NEW RESTAURANT. 
Excellent Orchestra. * HANS BADRUTT, Proprietor. 
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_8T. ITZ (Switzerland)—Continued. 
Sr. MORITZ. ENGADINE. 


HOTEL CASPAR BADRUTT. 


Proprietor: CASPAR BADRUTT. 


Family Hotel of the very first rank. Latest Comfort. Most modern Sanitary Arrangements. 
Finest position. Summer and Winter Sports. 


Apply for .#rospectus to the Management. CHARLES ZIEGLER, Manager. 


PRIVATE HOTEL St. MORITZ 


ST. MORITZ DORF. 
Qret sunny position, extensive panorama of the Lake and Mountains. Facing the Palace Hotel. 


45 Beds. Reading and Smoking Rooms. Salon for ladies. Verandah, Electric Hght, baths, 
warm water heating. Telephone. “Garden. Rooms from & Fre. upward. Pension from Fre. 12. 
Reduced terms before and after the Season. Office of Banque Cantonale in the Hotel. Omnibus 
baa ata CASPAR BADRUTT’S Erben. 


T. MORITZ. 


SU V RETTA 
HOUSE 0rivcemver'1912, 


The “‘Suvretta House” is The Hotel ‘de Luxe of the Engadine. 


Surrounded by extensive sporting park, the Hotel ‘ 
commands one of the finest views in the valley. 


Abundant Sunshine. Very sheltered. 250 full South bedrooms, 
Many Private Suites. * Embraces all that is NEWEST in the 
PLANNING, CONSTRUCTION, and EQUIPMENT of Hotels. 


Under Management of A. BON. 
In connection with; 
_PARK HOT! HOTEL and HOTEL VITZNAUERHOF, Vitznau; RICI-FIRST HOTEL. 


SCHWEIZERHOF CHATEAU ( (2) 


bby co reat HOUSE, 160 rooms, with self-contained Avartments og 

-H Central, Pett pet, Taw Font na "Fram bend ehation- 

see a Komal,  Baduced Ft vin vane ea gay 10 Sth, in. sont, He ee 
eiguminer and Winter. Fitoes in? See vena 

a March. ‘Manaxed ADOLPH ANGST. 


4 
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_ST. MORITZ (Switzerland)—Continued. — 
‘ST. MORITZ DORF. 


THE BELVEDERE 


SELECT ENGLISH FAMILY HOTEL. 
EXCEPTIONALLY FINE SITUATION. 


EVERY MODERN:COMFORT. ICE RINKS ATTACHED TO THE HOTEL. 
OPEN SUMMER, AUTUMN, AND WINTER. 


St. Moritz | THE HOTEL WALDHAUS 


aprtman oa ites ing Bathroom. 
‘The distinguished FAMILY HOU! in finest open situation Lake. 
(Engadine). Ful Bout. Dummer and Water wetidence. Lawn Tennis,” “Private tat 
ing Rink. Arrangements from Fre. 11 per day. 


SAN REMO (italian Riviera). —See also page iv. 
SAN REMO. 


THE ROYAL HOTEL 


and RESTAURANT. 
Auto Garage. Large Garden. Orchestra. Golf Links. 
M. BERTOLINI, Proprietor. 


{RIVIERA ¢« PALACE HOTEL 


\T AND MOST UP TO DATE ON THE PRO! the Ses Front near the Casino. 
bate a terms from 9 fra, a tments ing mee ete and toilet. Hot and 
o'Heotale  "Goutral Heating "French. and American 


NY ‘Water Baths in the 
o. Ot Propristor (formerly of the Grd. Hota des Anglais, aa Reno). 
g ND HOTEL and HYDROELECTRIC BA' 


HOTEL DE LONDRES. 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, de! situate facing the Sea (full 8 thy Mi ficent 
Ress tne age Bap Church, ‘Burrousded ty’ a largevand fine Gatien WO" 


es. Lt brary containing 3, co vale renovated. 
ELECTRIO. LIGHT: ‘and Central Heating in every room well as open. jon Fires -places. 
Best Sanitary Arrangements. LIFT end BATHS. Auto. Gi fe, with Re) wee 


MODERA: CH. GES. A. A. CASTE! NI, Proprie' 
‘A. CABTELLANT, forinerly Proprietor of Hotel d'Europe et Paix, San Remo, and Hotel Brin, Florence, 


FOREIGN Ho! ‘ELS. 


Salies-de-Béarn. 


BASSES PYRENEES, FRANCE. 


Chloride of Sodium and Bromo-iodide Baths, the strongest medicated 
and mineralised waters either in France or elsewhere. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DISEASES OF YOUNG CHILDREN, | 
OF ADOLESCENCE, AND FOR WOMEN’S DISORDERS. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. CASINO, THEATRE, 
PETITS CHEYAUX, 
ORCHESTRA, 
CERCLE, FETES, 
-| Numerous Excursions, 

Trout Fishing. 


ee 
FIRST and SECOND 
. CLASS HOTELS. 
FAMILY HOUSES. 
VILLAS. 
APARTMENTS 
and 
FURNISHED ROOMB. 


The Waters of SALIES are 
not Exported, therefore, SEND TO SALIES. 

All Sufferers from Diseases of the Bones, Joints, and Muscles (Tuberculous or 

_ otherwise); from Adenoids, Ostitis, Arthritis, Coxalogy, Pott’s Disease- 
Coryza, and Chronic Ophthalmia. 

Delicate Children, who through lack of Young People of both sexes suffering 
“tone” are pre-disposed to illness ; 
children who have overgrown their sas 
strength; convalescents, or thoso Curvature, or other deformities. 
suffering from glandular or nervous 
disorders. Children suffering from fiering f Vari Veins 
Rachitis, Infantile Paralysis, and Women suffering from Varicose Veins, 
Chronic Enteritis, arising from Phlebitis, Fibrous Tumors, and all 
debility. Disorders peculiar to women. 


from Anemia, Chlorosis, Spinal 
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SALZBURG (Austria). 


After-oure Resort._SALZBURG. -— Summer and Winter Statien. 


GRAND HOTEL de EUROPE 


In the midst of a splendid Park. Grand view on the Alps. 
Lift. Electric Light. Ferpe Tennis. Evening onenr te tat the aeover Anglo-American Bar. 
mmobiles for Mire. Garage. 
PROSPECTUS SENT ‘ON APPLICATION. aay GEORGE JUNG, Propriotor. 


SALZBURG ‘fo Egypt 


‘natect’ HOTEL BRISTOL, “wise 


Best and quietest situation at the entrance of the Mirabell Garden. Beautiful view over the town 
and the mountains. Every modern comfort. Apartments with Private Bath. Steam Heating. Hot 
and Cold Water in all Rooms. Pension arrangements nUDOLE fed sts On 

Fir SCH MANN, orroprietor. 
COOK'S COUPONS ACCEPTED. ‘ormerly Hotel du Nil, Cairo. 


SALZSCHLIRF (Germany). 


BAD SALZSCHLIRF 


For GOUT, RHEUMATISM, etc. 


Hotel WUSTHOFEN 


EIRST OLASS HOTHI. 
Situated in its own Grounds, Facing Springs, and in connection with the Kur Park, 


ALL MODERN COMFORTS. ELECTRIC LICHT. CENTRAL HEATING. 
Auto-Garage. Fishing and Hunting. 
EXCHANGE OFFICE, NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD, BREMEN, IN HOTEL. 
LIBERAL PENSION ARRANGEMENTS. 
For Prospectuses apply to Bradshaw’s Offices or the Proprietor 
HUBERT .WUSTHOFEN. 
For ali particulars respecting the waters, etc., see page 99. 
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SCHLANGENBAD (Near Wiesbaden), Germany. 


SCHLANGENBAD wit: 


Change at Eltville a/Rhein for direct local train. 
RENOWNED BATHING PLACE, with all Modern Comfort. Surrounded by Forest. 
‘Nine Warm Springs, suitable for Gout, Anemia, Female complaints, Skin diseases, 


TROUT FISHING. SHOOTING. 
Prospectus free by addressing :— Verkehrs—Verein, Schlangenbad, Germany. 


Schigad. HOTEL VICTORIA. 


Friest CLASS, JRIRST CLASS, with modern comfort. Opposite the Royal Bath Houses. Pension terms fora 

stay. Reduced prices at the beginning and end of Season. Patronised by E: nari 
and American Society. Moet careful attention. Garage. Excellent opportunity for Trout Fis] 
ing in the neighbourhood, free for guests of the Hotel. Banking Office in the Hotel. 
onapplication. — Under tho personal management of the Proprictor: GEORG WINTER. 


SCH LUCHSEE, Black Forest, Germany. 


THE STAR HOTEL AND PENSION 


3,152 feet above Sea—between Titisee and St. Blasien. 
FINEST WINTER AND SUMMER STATION. 
Beautifully arranged for both Summer and Winter sojourn. 
Every modern comfort. Electric Light throughout. 

Pension from M. 5.50 from September Ist to July Ist; M. 6.50 July and August. 
Winter Sports. Fishing and Shooting. Lawn Tennis. 
Highly recommended. Prospectus on application. English spoken. 
Doctor in House. Own Motor Car. 

Proprietress: FRAU Wwe. HIL8S. 
Branch House: HOTEL SCHIFF. Pension from M. 4.50. 


- SESTRI-LEVANTE (italy). 
ANTE (italy). 


G?. HOTEL MIRAMARE 


. CEUROPE). 
‘EW FIRST CLASS PAMILY HOTEL, ey very quiet, Patronised by E: and American Pamilies. Bituated 
‘on the sea shore and Full South. Baths. Electric Light throughout. Lift. Central 


Winter Garden. Very moderate ee ‘The proprietor spares no effort to give satisfaction to 
Carriage from Sestri and Pisa. 


SEVILLE (Spain). 


GRAND HOTEL 0: PARIS. 


FIRST CLASS. Recently Renovated. Beautiful contral situation (full south’. 
Baths on each floor. Steam Radiators. Specially famed for its excellent French 
Guisine. Omnibus and Interpreters meet all Trains. English management. 
B. ALVAREZ, Proprietor. 
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SIENA. 


=* GRAND HOTEL L SONTINENTAL 


oat ad 

Tea 00 itt ie be Teal: Sloam heating ons ate 

sarrot umtry. ivat ic 

PETE CE he dases Maoacite ef Baty, eer canon nade for Pension, 
SPA_(Belgium). 


Grand Hotel des Bains. 


A Restaurant Francais du Rocher de Cancale. 
First Class. Best Situation. Lift. Telephone: No. 50. 
Proprietor: DELMEE BAAS. 


Hotel de la Poste. 


SPLENDID SITUATION, near the Spring ‘Pierre le Grand.” the Casino, the Baths. and the 
Boulevard des Anglais. Great comfort. Much recommended in every respect. —Auto-Garage. 
Cook's Coupons accepted. Kooms from 2.50 to 5 franes. Pet nh from 8-12 francs. Telephone: 51. 


: A. SCHMITZ. Proprietor. 
STRASSBURG (Alsace—Germany). 


STRASSBURG. 


GRAND HOTEL VILLE 0: PARIS. 


THE LEADING HOTEL. 


Most Central Position, next | Elegant Rooms and Suites 
to the Cathedral. with Private Baths, etc. 


Telegrams: “ PARISHOTEL.” RESTAURANT FRANGAIS. AUTO-QARAGE. 


STRASSBURG (ALSACE). 


Palace-Hotel Rotes Haus. 


The leading First Class Family Hotel in Town. Splendid and most quiet position, 
Near Cathedral. Apartments and single rooms with private baths and toilettes. 
class open air RestaurantDinner Concert. 
Ma; cent terrace overlooking the Kleber Square. 
Own Auto-Garage.. Teleyr.-Addresw: Palace Hotel. Telephone: 122and 619. Propr.: W. WIESMAYER. 


Strassburg I.E. HOTEL NATIONAL cuss. 


Directly opposite the Station. 


UIET POSITION. - The most Popular and Fashionable First Class Family Metel. 
combined with Sigh Class Restaurant ond all. modern improvement. — Apartments 
and Booms with Private Bath-Room snd Toilette. = Moderate) Charges, = Auto Garage, 
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STRASSBURQG (lsace—Germany)—Continued. 


STRASSBURG (ALSACE) MOTEL CHRISTOPH. 


Opposite Central Station. 
IRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. English Sanitary Arrangements. 


Electric light. Steam heating. Lift. Apartments ong single rooms with private bath compacting. 


Moderate charges." ‘Rooms from 3 marks. lanaged by the Proprietor, V. e 


Grd. Hotel de l'Europe « Hotel Rebstock 
STRASSBURG centre oF rows. 1908 completely renevated, STRASSBURC 
(Algaoe). Electric Light. Steam Heating. Lift. (Aleace). 
LARGE SAMPLE ROOMS. MOTOR GARAGE, OMNIBUS AT STATION, 


STRESA (italy). 


STRESA (the beauty spot on Lake Maggiore), ITALY. 


GRAND HOTEL vi ILES BORROMEES 


Highest Order. 

FREQUENTED BY THE BEST ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SOCIETY. 
300 ROOMS and 75 PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 
Nearest to the Borromean Islands. Finest Panoramic View. 

Extensive Park & Gardens, with Tennis, Croquet, Skating Rink, & Children’s Playgrounds. 
3 Lifts, Electric Light, and Central Heating throughout. 


ENGLISH & FRENCH BILLIARD TABLES. 
LARGE COMPLETE AUTO-GARAGE. 


LUXURIOUS SUITES WITH PRIVATE BATH AND TOILET. 


Magnificent Lounge Hall. Splendid Dining Rooms. French and Open Air 
Restaurant. American Bar. Orchestra. Nice Shops and 
Travelling Agency in the grounds. English Church in the Hotel. 


ROMEO OMARINI, Manager. 


HOTEL ST. GOTTHARD D TERMINUS (Lago Maggiore). 
Half-way between the Landing Stage and the Simplon Railway Station. 
All modern comforts. Standing in its own large garden. 
ROOMS from 2.50 frs. PENSION from 7-10 frs. 
Restaurant a prix fixe and & la carte. Excellent Cuisine:and Choice Wines. 
C. COSTA-REID, English Proprieter. 
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STUTTGART (Germany). 


HoTEL MARQUARDT STUTTGART 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED OVERLOOKING THE SCHLOSSPLATZ. 
Rooms from Mk. 4.50 including Breakfast. 
Allrooms'titted with HOT and COLD Water supply. Telephone connection in every apartment. 


HOTEL CONTINENTAL. 


STUTTGART. 


arrangements, Sautaat Hating throughout, Garage. Omnibus at Station. Moderste terms, 
3. HASMANN, 


SYRACUSE (Sicily). 


Bene, oO ne sane 


Custom House, and Maita-Tripoll Landing Stage. Full South. Every modern comfort. 
Garage. Telephone: No. 27 inter. 8. COSULICH, Proprietor. 


TEPLITZ-SOHONAU.—8ee page xix. 
TITISEE (Biack Forest, Germany). 


HOTEL TITISEE «ice 


FINEST SITUATION on the LAKE, with beautiful large grounds. _- Excellent Table. 

Large Verandah facing south, with magnificent view of Lake and mountains. Central Heating. 

Good Trout Fishing. Winter Sports, Garage with pft. ‘Telephone 27. Pension arrangements. 
Prospectus from Bradshaw's ‘Omces, or the Proprietor: R. WOLF. 


TOKYO Wapan). _ 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


<_- THE SOCIAL CENTRE OF THE CAPITAL, AND FOR TOURISTS. 
__ TORONTO (Canada). 


“THE. QUEEN’S HOTEL, 


TORONTO. 
Strictly First-ciass in all Its sppointments. 
Celebrated for its home comforts, perfect quiet, excellont attendance, and 
the peculiar excellence of its cuisine, and has been patronisod by their Royal 
Highnesses Prince Leopold and the Princess Louise; the Marquis of Lorne ; and 
the best families. Is most delightfully situated near the Bay on Front Street, 
and is one of the largest and most comfortable hotels inthe Dominion of Canada. 


McGAW & WINNETT, Proprietors. 
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TOULON (France): 


GRAND HOTEL 22°22" 


FIRST CLASS. — OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


The walle. ff the apartments are varnished. Electric. Light. Central Heating. 
outh. Sea view. Large Halls. Spacious garage. _ Bath: 

Zele homes Ne 0.26. Pension terms for a protracted stay. corresp ndents 

of the Sleeping Car Company, the Orient Line, and the Automobile: Club. 


TOURS (France). ae 


HOTEL 
METROPOLE 


80 Rooms with Baths or Running Water. 
Steam Heating and Telephone. 

~ Garage for 40 Cars. : 

Up-to-date. Newly opened. Lift. Garden. 
MODERATE TERMS. 


EUGENE AUDEMARD, Manager 
‘(formerly Hotel Paris-Tunis). 


TREMEZZO (italy).—See Como. 


owe re VALESCURE (France). - Gog 


Walescure—Riviera. 


COIRIER’S GRAND HOTEL 


FIRST CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, ll latest improvements. . Apartments and 
single Rooms with bath rooms. PATRONISED BY. BEST ENGLISH FAMILIES. 
Vacuum Cleaner. — Motor to Golf Links. | —~° PERSONAL’ MANAGEMENT. 
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VENICE (italy). 
WEanNnzro®. 


ROYAL HOTEL DANIELI 


Highly reputed First Class Hotel, situated in the finest and healthiest part 
of the town. Every modern comfort. Railway Office on the premises. 


GRAND HOTEL 


The favourite resort of English and American visitors. Dining Room and 
Large Terrace facing the Grand Canal. 


HOTEL REGINA-ROME & SUISSE 


Most comfortable Family Hotel. All the windows overlook the Grand 
Canal or Private Garden. 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


Situated in the most central part of the town. Electric Light, Central 
Heating. English Sanitary arrangements. 


HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE 


Fine situation. Full South. Recently refitted. Very comfortable for a 
prolonged stay. 


10 minutes connection with the town. 


SEASON from MARCH to NOVEMBER. 


The finest, safest, and best climatic seashore in Earope. Surrounded with 
Parks, Pine Woods, and Gardens. 


GRAND BATHING HSTABLISHMENT, 
with over 1000 Cabins and Strand Huts, 


__ Theatre, Concerts, Tenmis, Yachting, Fishing, Bowling, and Swedish Gymnastics. 
EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL. The most luxurious Hotel in Italy. 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS. 400 Rooms, with private bath. 
GRAND HOTEL LIDO. 200 Rooms, overlooking the: Lagoons. 
HOTEL VILLA REGINA. High Class Family Hotel. : 


VILLAS: FOR LARGE AND SMALL FAMILIES, 
Motor Boats at the Railway Station and at the Garage. Reale at Mestre. 
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VERNET-les-BAINS (erance: 


VERNET-les-BAINS 


The Paradise of the Pyrenees. 
Sunny—not windy—not damp. Natural Hot Sulphur Springs for Rheumatism, 
Gout, Neuralgia, Complexion, etc. Open all the year. 
GRAND HOTEL du PORTUGAL 
t RPension from frm. 16 to 3o. 


HOTEL du PARC 


Rension from frm. 14 to B25. 


HOTEL des BAINS MERCADER 


RPemsion from frm. 11 to 17. 


HOTEL IBRAHIM PACHA 


RPenmsion from frm. 14 to ic. 


VERONA (italy.) 


GRAND HOTEL DE LONDRES & ROYAL DEUX TOURS. 


‘THE ONLY FIRST CLASS HOTEL IN Ngee trem 
Entirely refurnished with et atone ee semis by she tee Proprietor. ELECTRIC LIGHT. LIFT. 
Central Heating. Winter Garden. Bath Roome. Auto-omnibus at the principal Station (Porta, Vescovcl, 
BREMEN HOUSE, HOTEL ‘BRISTOL, SUGANO (Switzeriand). 
‘MILIO CERESA, Prepricter. 


VEVEY (Switzerland). 


(Lac Leman) vaviy. (Swritseriand) 


GRAND HOTEL de VEVEY 
et PALACE HOTEL. | 


OPEN 4. THe YEAR. * SUITES wity BATHS a Balsinagt Bele 


RECOMMENDED for i for its great comfort ee a prok gay in Finest 
situation, in its Park. nis " 
ground. Rowing Boats, an Baths in the "rake for Ladies and er eae rn 


GARAGE. PORT FOR YACHTS AND MOTOR BOATS. 
Moderate Terms. — OTTO AESOHLIMANN, Manager. 
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“VEVEY (@witzeriand)—Continued. 


GRAND HOTEL bu LAG. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


12 ROOMS. Handsome First Clase Hotel 

Charming and quiet situation, full south 
near Landing Stage Vevey La Tour, the Englist 
Oburch, and Club. Large shady aries Favourite 
Summer and Winter Residence, principally patron 
ised by English and Americans. Fitted up with all 
modern comfort. Electric Light. Central Hot 
Water Heating throughout. — Apartments 
with Private BATHS and TOILETTE 
Lift. Afternoon Tea Concerts. Moderate term: 
Very reasonable Pension rates for Winter stay 


A. RIEDEL, Proprietor. 


WEYEY. 


White’s Hotel des Alpes. 


EXCELLENT FAMILY HOTEL. 


BAR Tram, La Tour Railway Station, and Debarcadére. — Modern comforts. 
Central heating. Electric light. Lift. English full size and French Billiard 
Tables. Dark room. English bibliothéque. 2 tennis courte. Skating. Shady Park 
of 4,000 sq. yards. — Belvedere with splendid view over Lake and mountains, 


Modsrate Charges. . A. LOLIEE-WHITE, Manager. 


MONT PELERIN, above Vevey. 


HOTEL™BELVEDERE ALTITUDE 970 M. 


EXCEPTIONAL SITUATION in the midille of woods. Splendid view on the Lake{Leman 

and the Alps. Pine Forests,in the vicinity. Air Cure. First{Class Honse. Open alll the 

year round. Central Heating. Electric Light. Large covered Verandah. French Restaurant. 

Cremerie. Telephone. Lawn Tennis, Winter sports, 10 minutes from the Station, terminus 

of the funicular * Vevey-Pélerin.” Moderate Charges. Pension from 6 to 10 fra. [-72) -~.-4 
©. CHAPPUIS, Proprietor. 


VICHY-LES-BAINS (France). 


GRAND HOTEL EXCELSIOR 
DE LA PAIX. 


a VILLAS: ‘“JOLIETTE” and ‘‘EUGENIE.” 
FIRST CLASS, on the Park, facing Caeino and Thermal Establishment. 
EYERY MODERN COMFORT. 
Lift. Electric Light. Garage for Automobiles. Shelter for Bicycles, £ Dark“Room, 


Telephone, E, FLEURY, successor of; Mdme, PERRIN. 
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VIENNA (Austria). 


HOTEL BRISTOL 


14, KARNTNERRING 5-7. 


Next to the Imperial Opera House. 


FINEST FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. 
230 Salons and Bedrooms with 250 windows on the street. 
ROOMS FROM 6 KRONEN. 

Private Apartments and Single Rooms with Baths. 
Large Meeting, Dining, Reading, Ladies’, Conversation, 
Smoking, and Biliiard Salon. 


Finest French Restaurant. Concert during Tea and Dinner. 


GRILL ROOM. ANGLO-AMERICAN BAR. 
Auto-Garage. Own Shooting and Fishing. 


HOTEL ASTORIA 


Vienna, ae aanory No. 32, 
tly built First Class 1 Hot and cold water supply. Telephone 
Ee ‘most i position, oaes to Bote aie and standard time in every room. 

Opera and the Ringstrasse. 150 rooms, are served in the Slogans ais dining room 
Salons and Suites. 40 private Baths. at fixed prices or s carte, 6. oe 
Large public rooms. Electric Ozone Installation. 


HOTEL KAISERIN ELISABETH, 


FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, in most central position, near to all places of general interest. Electric 
Light. Lift. Apartments with private Bathrooms. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Charges. 
eu the Winter months special reductions are made, for( long sealbence, Wine from own 
vineyard, Steinberg-Vislau. Rooms from 5 Kronen. F. HEGER’S ERBEN, Proprs. 
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VIENNA—Continued. 


Hotel Dungel. 


Mew Moderm First Olass Eotel. 
Situated in the best and most central position. 1 minute from Opera House, Palace, Ring, &c. 
Most comfortable. Good Cuisine. Lift, Electric Light, Steam Heating, &c. 
Rooms from & kronen. Arrangements en pension for a stay. JG. DUNGL, Proprietor. 


Park Hotel. 


NY, MODERN HOTEL, contalning every comfort and convenience, Facing the Sud and 
Staatsbalin Railway Stations. Recommended to English and American travellers, Quiet and 
open position. Execllent Restaurant and Good Cuisine. Lift. Electric Light, Baths, Steam 
Heating. Reading Room, etc. Good comfortable Rooms from 4 Kronen, 


RUDOLF WIENINGER, Proprietor. 


1, KARNTHNERRING, 17. OPPOSITE SCHWARZENBERGPLATZ. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN CHEMIST 


To the BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, etc., etc. 
Adler-Apotheke, F. WISINGER. — Pharmacie Francaise. 


VILLACH (Austria). 


VILLACH—PARK HOTEL 


VERY FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, equipped with up-to-date comforts, in dust-free position, with 
magnificent Park. View of the mountains, 200 Rooms and Salons with Bath and Toilette, 
Lounge. Café. Garage (boxes). Open ali the Year. Most suitable for a break of the 
journey when travelling north or southwards, or to and from Meran, 


VILLINGEN (Biack Forest, Germany). 


WALD HOTEL xuxzius. 


VILLINGEN. 
170 ROOMS. 200 BEDS. OPEN IN SUMMER AND WINTER. 


FIRST CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, standing in its own extensive park, Mvery 
modern comfort. Most noted climate in midst of Pine Forest: Close to Kirnach 
Station and a quarter of an hour from Villingen. Good Trout Fi ing and all sports. 
Beautifully arranged Reception, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms, Family Suites—Single 
and Double Bedrooms with Bath and Toilet. Perfect sanitation. Highly recom- 
mended. Terms moderate. Garage. 


HERMANN SCHLENKER, Proprietor. 
Zr 
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WIESBADEN (Germany).—See also page xxxiv. 


WIESBADEN (Germany). 


PALACE HOTEL 


and BATHS. 
A HOME AWAY FROM HOME... 
Every Bedroom with Telephone and Hot and Cold Water. 


BEDROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHROOMS FOR FRESH AND 
KOCHBRUNNEN WATER ON EACH FLOOR. 
Magnificent Bathing Establishment supplied from the main spring 


“THE KOCHBRUNNEN.” 


Pension Terms. Lifts. Vacuum Cleaner. Hygienic Laundry. Perfect Sanitation, 


HOTEL FOUR SEASONS 


and BATHS 


(Wier Yahres Zeiten). 


RESIDENZ HOTEL and BATHS. 


3 and &, WILHELMSTRASSE and BISMARCK PLATZ. 


First Class Family Hotel in Best Position on the Promenade, en Position. THERMAL AND 
SWEET WATER BATHS ON EACH FLOOR, central Heating, Electric Light. "Lift. 


Moderate Prices. Trams to all Parts. A¢ GRUN, Proprietor. 


PENSION VILLA HERTHA—WIESBADEN. 


TEL. 4162. DAMBACHTAL 24, BUILT 1909. 
Under English Managewent. | Near Springs, Kurhaus, Woods. Trams, Terms from 35/« to 10/= per week. 
Mineral Baths. Pension Villa Hertha, « Modern up-t Villa ip the beginning of the beautiful 
Damnbachtal. “Large Garden. 13 balconies. Largo Reception, Dining, and Smoking Rooms, Separate tables if 
derired. Afternoon Tea, Hot Water Cemtral Heating, Electric ‘Light. Splendid position for winter. 


MISS RODWAY, FRL. AND! 
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FOKE, 


WILDBAD lack rorest; Germany): 


WiLDBAD. 


Wurttemberg. | . . for hundreds of years proved 
8 Warm Curative Springs against Rheumatism, Gout, 


Black Forest. Nervous and Spinal diseases, injuries, chronic diseases of 
0 the joints and bones. Steam and Hot-air Baths. Swedish 
Lo tis seers Drill. Massage. Swimming Baths. Air Cures. Moun- 
‘on tue line { tain Railway to the Sommerberg (2,396 fect), with mag- 
PFORZHEIM- nificent Pine Forests. 
WILDBAD. CURE BAND. THEATRE. FISHING. 


F Prospectus on application to the Administration of the Royal Baths. 


HOTEL KLUMPP and 
KLUMPP’S HOTEL BELLEVUE 


([HESE First Class Hotels are beautifully situated, facing the Royal Bath Buildings aud 
Conversation House, at the entrance of the Promenade and Trinkhalle. Every modern comfort. 
Excellest Cuisine and V Table d'Hote. RESTAURANT. Arrangements made for a 
prolonged stay Lift, Electric Light, Steain Heating. Exchange Office: Correspondents of the 
Principal Banking Houses. Trout Fishing. Hunting. Reduced prices for Rooms till middle of 


June, and from the middle of August. Bespei FAMILY HEURES. 
For Tariff apply to the Managers. 


ROYAL BATH HOTEL V3: 


BSOLUTELY FIRST CLASS. Only Hotel with Thermal Bath. Electric Light, Lift. 100 elegant and 
courfortably furnished Ronis anul Salons, "Table Chote at separate tah Pension from 10 MKS. upwards. 
Gartens and Terrace, Omuibns in: + roomy of the Eutel are comnected by easy sta ft (without 


Cag ondaide) with the Thermal Bath, Entirely renovated 1913. FE 
eee Ror rae New Proprietor, OSW. JUPTNER. 
Branch House: GRAND HOTEL LOUVRE, Mentone. 


WwiLDBAD. 


HOTEL RUSSISCHER HOF. 


Quict position, close to the Baths. Large Garden. Verandah. 
Pension from Mks. 7 to 11. Reductions in Spring and Autumn. 
Proprietor: ROBERT KIESER. 
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BAD-WILDUNGEN (Germany)- See also page xxii. 


GRAND HOTEL FUERSTENHOF 


ann HOTEL GOECKE. 


LARCEST AND FINEST HOTEL OF BAD-WILDUNCEN, REBUILT 1911 witl EVERY MODERN ComFoRT. 
70 new rooms, 30 of these have private baths. Suites with Mineral and Sprudel Baths, Vacuum Cleaner. 
Separate Bath-house for Mineral Baths. | Beautiful open location, adjoining the Kurpark and 
© 


jose to SPRINGS and BATH! 


Proprietors, H. COECKE and SOHNE, G.m.b.H.; Purveyors to the Royal Court. 
Telegrams: GORCKE, BAD-WILDU: N. 


PARK HOTEL 


gatinety NEW FIRST CLASS HOTEL, with every modern comfort. Highest and finest position 
opposite the Springs and Kurpark, and close to the Woods, the Kurhaus and Baths. Lift. 
Slectric Light. Private Suites with Bath attached. H. HOEHLE, proprietor also of POST HOTEL. * 


WURZBURG (Bavaria)—See also page xliv. 


KRONPRINZ HOTEL. 


FIRST CLASS HOTEL. Quiet situation opposite the Royal Palace. 
Entirely Renovated. -— Large airy Apartments with Private Bath and Toilet. 
Lift. Garage. Steam Heating. Beautiful Garden. RUD. REIBLE, Proprietor. 
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BRITISH HOTELS AND HEALTH 
RESORTS. 


Arranged in Alphabetical order irrespective of geographical position. 


ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA (Suffolk). 


WHITE LION. 


TEaB OLDEST Solara creemrsin Horn xk. 


FrAcine the Sea, with a frontage of 200 feet. 
sseparite (ables, Rilliard Room, — Moderate T: 
months. Perfect Sanitary srrimgements. Hotel 


BATH Somerset). 


THE PULTENEY HOTEL. 


One of the most luxuriously furnished Hotels in the Kingdom, and 
PATRONISED BY SOME OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED VISITORS TO BATH. 
Finest Hotel Garage in the West of England. Lift. Electric Light. Perfect Sanitation. 

Table d’Hote. Separate Tables. W. JACKMAN, Managing Director. 


CHRISTOPHER HOTEL (BATH) bo 


‘THE OLDEST FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL, opposite Guildhall and Abbey. Olose 
to Baths and Railway Stations, with fine open view. Moderate Tariff. Good Cuisine. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 
TELEPHONE : 302. The Misses ROBINSON, Managoresses. 


SOUTHBOURNE HOTEL, 


South Parade, BATH. 
TP\ABLE D’'HOTE Seven o’clock (Separate Tables). Electric Light. 


Private Suites of Apartments; close to Institution Gardens. Open aspect, facing South, with 
good view. A few minutes from Pump Room and both Railway Stations. 


BATH. 


562, PULTENEYT STRAEUZAT. 


FIRST-CLASS BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
STATED on the level, and few minutes to Pump Room, Baths, and.Parks. Convenient to Motor Bus 
ing to the Sham-Castle Golf Links. Sheltered sitmation, an-TCmvial for everything. Grownd Floor Bedroom, 
‘Vim: Rath and Smoking Koom. Good Cu Highl& recommended, 
No, Shy ‘Mrs, A: HARRIS LAWRENCE. 


Mild 
Teley 
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BATH—Continued. 


PRATT’S PRIVATE HOTEL, 


5, SOUTH PARADE, BATH. 


ITUATED on the level. South aspect, Three minutes to Pump Room, Baths, Abbey, Gardens, and G. W: 
Station. Central for everything, te Ta Excellent Cuisine." Every moiern Convenience and 
Comfort. “Highly recommended. Bat 5 ephane NO, Turdgie at Bruslenuats office. 


BOURNEMOUTH am pehire): 


ROYAL EXETER 
HOTEL 


(LATE NEWLYNS). 


In own Grounds, South Cliff. One minute from Pier, and 
opposite Winter Gardens. 


ENTIRELY TRANSFORMED. = REDECORATED & FURNISHED. 
UNDER NEW PROPRIETORS and EXPERT MANAGEMENT. 


Contains Handsome Dining, Drawing, Reading, Smoking, Billiard Rooms, 
and large new Lounge, Electric Lift, Tennis, Garage, &c. 


BOURNEMOUTH’S most Up-to-date Hotel. 


NEW ANDO THOROUGHLY REVISED TARIFF ON APPLICATION. 


W. A. COX, Managing Director, 
Proprietor Hotel Metropole, Ventnor, I.W., and Late Manager Grand Hotel, London. 
Telegrams; “ EXCELLENT,” Bournemouth. — Tel.: 74. 


* Souathcliffe,’° 
Boaurnemoath. 


Absolutely finest position. Directly facing Sea and Pler, on the Oliff edge. en PENSION 
inolusive terms, Established 20 years. DR. PHILPOTS. Miss SHAPLAND, M: eress. 
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APOURNEMOUTH Continued. 5 


“TOWERCLIFFE” 


fy! HIGH-CLASS BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT, 


On WEST CLIFF, off EXETER ROAD, 


Two minutes from Pier and Winter Gardens. 
Pan due South. Ina commanding position, 100 yards from the 
Hi edlye, | Nearly every window hax a splendid Sa view, “Smoking 
is itullsize table, free), Artificially Warmed throughout. 
Speciality, Monerate Tait, Highest Kefereners. Electric 


Light aud Tift. Telephones 740, 
prietors, T, & M. WILLIAMS. 


BOSCOBEL HALL, 


TERRACE MOUNT, BOURNEMOUTH WEST. 


IGH-CLASS Pension, standing in its own private grounds, charmingly 
situated in a sheltered bracing position directly overlooking Winter Gardens and Sea, There is 8 
pretty Rose Garden with large Lawn, and the house is only five minutes from Sea and Pier. It 
sheltered from East winds, has a full South aspect, and commands magnificent land and sea views. 
Glose to Golf Links, principal Shops, Churches and Chapels, and about five minutes from Bournemouth 
‘West Station. There are 30 well-appointed rooms, including large Lounge Hall, spacious Drawing, 
Smoking, and Dining Rooms; also Billiard Room fitted with full-size table by Messrs, Wright & Co. 
The house is warmed during Winter, and the comfort of Visitors is studied in every way, having been 
under the Proprietors, personal superintendence since 1895. Terms from 1} to 2h Guineas per week. 


Mr. & Mrs. SCLATER-JONES, Proprietors. 


BRIGHTON. 


BEDFORD HOTEL, sricuton. 


OLD ESTABLISHED. 


Unequalled in Situation. Opposite West Pier. 
Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms. Electric Light in all Rooms. Sea Water Service. 
Unequalled Cuisine. Passenger Lift to all the Floors. Great variety of excellent Wines. 


MODERATE TARIFF. 
WALTER MERRETT, Manager. 


Hotel Alexandra, Hove. 
The ONLY HOTEL DIRECTLY OVERLOOKING the HOVE SEA-WALL and LAWNS. 


EEXQLUSIVE and High class. Faces due South. _ THE FINEST POSITION ON THE WHOLE ‘BRIGHTON 
PRONT.” — Cuisine and Wii passed, | No Pulic Bar. \/ Garage-adjoins Hotel. ‘Inclusive Terus 
from 8 Guineas per week. tional Telephone: &8 Ilove, Telegraphic Address: “Lawns, Brighton.” 
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CHAGFORD (Dartmoor). 


CHAGFORD, Dartmoor. 


MOOR PARK 


HOTEL. 


GITUATED in its own beautiful grounds 
of 26 acres, commanding very fine 
views. ° Open ail the year round. The 
Centre for Dartmoor. 


MOTOR CARACE. STABLINC. 
GOLFING. FISHING. 
TENNIS. 


Resident Proprietor, 
ARTHUR ©. C4 


CHELTENHAM. 


- CHELTENHAM. 


QUEEN’ § HOTEL. 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
HE QUEEN'S commands a view of the whole length of the beautiful 
Promenade and the Cotswold Hills. and is recognised as the leading 
a in the West of England. It is close to the Spa, Colleges, Town 
Hall, and Winter Gardens. 


OFFICIAL QUARTERS OF THE ROYAL AUTOMOBILE cCLuB, 
MOTOR UNION, A.A., AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF AMERICA. 


REEFURMNISHED AND REORGANISED. 


Elegant Suites. Cosy Lounge. Beautiful Bedrooms. 
GARAGE AND INSPECTION PITS WITH ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


FIRST-CLASS CHEF. 


Although the QUEEN'S has been modernised, it Is as comfortable to-day as In 1884, when it was 
awarded first place in the open competition organised by the Sf. Stephen's Revie for 
“the Best Hotel in England.” 


STANLEY GR. HOLMAN, Manager and Secretary 
(formerly Manager, Midland Hotel, Birmingham). 


CHESTER. 


Tne GROSVENOR HOTEL. 


IPHE County Hotel, first class, situated in the centre of the City, close to the '' Cathedral,”” "The Rows,” “City 
Walls,” and other objects of interest. Large Drawing Rooms'and Ladies’ Coffee Room’ for the convenience of 
ie and families, | Open aud Close Carriages, and Posting in all ite branches. | Motor Inspection Pit and Covered 
jheconmodation, mibuses atten x,the use of visitors to fhe Hotel, Electric Light throughout 
jevator to all f 


PP Nig) 
Telegrams’? “ Grosvenor Hotel, Ghester.” Telephone! No. 705.706. 
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"CROMER (Norfolk). 


THE LEADING NORFOLK COAST HOTELS. 


RAND HOTEL. cnomer, 


ELECTRIC PASSENGER LIFT AND LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 


Large Motor Garare. 
Premier position on West Cliff. Facing Sea and “Church Parade.” 


West Bathing Beaches within two minutes of Hotel. Revised Moderate Tariff or inclusive terms. 
PORTERS AND OMNIBUS MEET ALL TRAINS. 
‘Telephone: No. 24. For Tariff, &c., apply E. A. WOOD, Manageress. 


Tue OVERSTRAND HOTEL, 


Wz. CROMER-—(2 miles). 

Standing in its own grounds in the Heart of ROMANTIC POPPYLAND. 
Unrivalled Sea and Land Views. Seven minutes from Cromer Golf Links. 
PRIVATE SEA PROMENADE AND BATHING BEACHES. 
LARGE MOTOR GARAGE. STABLING, &c. INCLUSIVE TERMS. 
Omnibus or Cabs meet Trains at Cromer or Overstrand Stations by request. 
Telephone : 0196 Cromer. For Tariffs, &c., apply MANAGERESS, 


DROITWICH.—See also page x. 
Ww orvestershire i 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE trices “osm et 
oven wena’ BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 


jround-floor Bedrooms. Suites. Lift. Library. New large open Smoking Lounge on ground floor. 
150 Roo tiers Large Grounds. Opporite &t, Andrew's Sine baths” Gar Links. Stables. Garage. 
Pit. Officially appointed by ihe da snd Meu 
MODERATE “INCLUSIVE AND WEEK-END TERMS. 
Write for New Handbook, No. 711. B.S. CULLEY, Manager. 


EASTBOURNE.-~— See also page 706. 


CHATSWORTH HOTEL 


(Unlicensed), EASTBOURNE. 
Facing Sea. First Class. Highly, recommended. 


J. STEINLE, Director. 
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EASTBOURNE—Continued. 


QUEEN’S HOTEL 


i EASTBOURNE. 4 
Overlooking the Sea, and facing due South. 200 Rooms. 
Electric Light. Lift to all floors. | Motor Garage. 


A la Carte or inclusive terms by the day or week. 
No charge for attendance. Hotel Omnibus meets principal trains. 
Telegrams: Queen’s, Eastbourne. 

Illustrated Brochure from C. F. BAUERMEISTER, Manager. 


GRAND HOTEL-—See page 706. 


Handsome Verandah open-air Lounge, 70 Bedrooms. Spacious Reception Rooms on Ground Floor. Terms from 
30. week, 6/6 day, 12/6 week-end, according to position of bedroom and season. 


Telegrams: “ ANGLES, Eastbourne.” Tel: No.3. Proprietors, Mr. & Mrs. J. H. TAYLOR. 


EXETER. 


ROYAL CLARENCE, EXETER. 


THE HOTEL OF COMFORT. 


¥ SP ae 
— x “3 rr 
QUIETNESS FACES CRAND 
WITH OLD 
REFINEMENT, CATHEDRAL, 
EVERYTHING ; 
OF THE EXCELLENT 
BEST. CUISINE. 


An “Old World” English Hostelry— modern in its appointment, yet with its original, 
quaintness carefully preserved. Established, |1769: 
SOUVENIR OF THE CITY AND TARIFF ON ‘APPLICATION. 
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EXETER—Con 


ROUGEMONT Horst 


(Patronised by Royalty). 
LEADING, LARGEST, and BEST. 
Reorganised and Renovated. 


The only modern First-class Hotel in the City. 
100 ROOMS AND PRIVATE SUITES. 


HANDSOME PUBLIC ROOMS. Electric Light. 
ELECTRIC PASSENGER LIFT. 
Motor Garage. Night Porter. Omnibus meets all Trains. 


THE Hotel for Families and Tourists. 


TARIFF SENT ON APPLICATION. 
Telegrams: ; ROUGEMONT, EXETER.” F. H. FOGG, Manager. 
FALMOUTH. 


GREEN BANK HOTEL. 


views of the Harbour, Pendennis and St. Mawes’ Castles; and is 


ta beautifully itt charming 
replete with every Hemely Acenninodution for Paniiiien anit Geritienrane Mot and Cold Hathe, fadies Deatinne 
Root Billiard Rovin.  High-clase Hotel with Moderate Taille Visi 


stale cu pension during Winter Months, 
M. MITCHELL, Proprictress, 
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EOE ES TONE: 


WAMPAGH’S HOTEL Lrp. 


CASTLE HILL AVENUE, FOLKESTONE. 
First-class, most up-to-date. | New Lounge and Smoke Room. Lift. 
Garage. Moderate Tariff. 


BOOK CENTRAL STATION. "BUS MEETS ALL TRAINS. 


Telephone: 39. Telegrams: ‘‘WAMPACH.” O. LINDHEIMER, Manager. 
(Late Manager, Queen's Hotel, Leeds.) 


FOLKESTONE. 


HUNDERT’S 


HOTEL REGINA 


This well-known Hotel has now been entirely Redecorated and Newly Furnished. 
magnificent LOUNGE, a new BILLIARD ROOM, and a number of SELF- CONTAINED 
SUITES with PRIVATE BATHROOMS and TOILETS have been added 


NEW EXPRESS LIFT TO ALL FLOORS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT THROUGHOUT. 


Full South Aspect. Finest Continental Cuisine. 
FIXED TERMS BY THE DAY OR WEEK. 


Motor ’Bus meets all Trains—Central Station. 


For full particulars apply to the Proprietor— 
MAX HUNDERT. 
Telegrams: ‘‘HUNDERT, FOLKESTONE.” Telephone: No. 147. 


FOLKESTONE.—LEAS HOTEL. 


A FIRST-CLASS THREE GUARANTEES. FULLY-LICENSED. 
HOTEL. Cleaniiness. Good Cooking. Good Services. | LIFT. 
LOVELY VIEWS EVERY . WINDOW. 
Own Dairy Farm and Kitchen Garden. Stabling and Lock-up Garage. 
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WEST CLIFF HOTEL, 


FOLEKHSTON#E. 
LEADING and MOST FASHIONABLE HOTEL. 


FACING Sea and the Leas. 220 Magnificent Apartments and Suites. 
Up-to-date. Luxurious. Moderate. Electric Light. Lift. Motor Garage. 
2 Acres Private Gardens. Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, etc. 
Under the persona! direction of ANGUS MACDONALD, 
Late of the Hotel Beau Site, Cannes. 


SCHMITT’S PRIVATE HOTEL, 


CASTLE HILL AVENUE. 
IACING SOUTH. One minute to Leas, Promenade. _ First-class Cuisine 
(separate tables), Near G ks, Ti Paris and Boulos Terms, from 2 Guineas; 


Week-end, 158. Highly re * Book Folkestone (Central): 
Continental Languages s ‘HMITT, Proprietor, 


THE BELL HOTEL 


Situated in the centre of the City, near the Cathedral. THE LEADING HOTEL. 
LARGE GARAGE. INSPECTION PIT. OMNIBUSES MEET ALL TRAINS. NIGHT PORTER. 
Telephone: 772. Address Manageress. 


THE ‘“‘NEW INN” HOTEL. 


(PIS HOBTELRY was built in the time of Abbot Seabrook, who presided over the Monastery from 1400 to 
1497, by John Twyning, a Monk, who caused an underground’ passage to be made from it to the Abbey. 
This old established First-class Hotel is situated in the centre of the City, and Is in close proximity to the 
Cathedral, Docks, Post Ortice, and Railway Stations, Garage. Inspection Pit. ‘Telephone: No. 711. 
H. J. BERRY, Proprietor. 


LAKE DISTRICT OF ENGLAND. 


GRASMERE. 
GARAGE. “The loveliest spot that ever man hath found."—Wordsorth. PETROL. 


THe ROTHAY HOTEL, 


WITH EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, ADJOINING THE CHURCH. 
Goaching to Coniston (Ruskin’s home and burial place), Ullswater, Keswick, and the Langdales daily. 
B. A. 0, HEADQUARTERS. Telephone : No. 4a Grasmere. 
WINDERMERE 9 Miles. KESWICK 12 Miles. 


PRINCE 0F WALES LAKE HOTEL. 


‘The only Hotel situated near the Lake, with extensive grounds sloping to the water's edge. 
OMNIBUS MEETS ALL F. R. Co.'s STEAMERS AT AMBLESIDE. 
R.A. C. HEADQUARTERS. Telephone : No. 4 Grasmere. TARIFF ON APPLICATION. 
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_GUERNSEY (Channel Islands). _ 


- GARDNER'S 


ROYAL HOTEL. 


FACING THE SEA. 


The only Modern Hotel of the Channel Islands with Passenger Lift and 
Electric Light throughout. 


AN IDEAL FAMILY HOTEL. 


Enclosed Suites with Private Bathrooms. 
BEAUTIFUL GARDEN and TENNIS LAWNS. 
GOLF LINKS WITHIN EASY REACH. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


MODERATE INCLUSIVE TERMS AND SPECIAL ARRANCEMENTS DURINC WINTER. 
NO CHARGE FOR ELECTRIC LIGHT AND ATTENDANCE. 
LETTERS: Gardner’s Royal Hotel, Guernsey. 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “Royal,” Guernsey. 
“@Qardner’s Royal” Porters and ’Bus meet all Steamers. 
‘ Mr. & Mrs. H. MUELENZ. 


HUNSTANTON (Norfolk). 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY’S| 


SANDRINGHAM HOTEL, 


HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, NORFOLE. 


* 


PREMIER HOTEL FOR: COMFORT, POSITION, AND CUISINE. CLOSE TO GOLF LINKS. 
MOTORING. — Officially appointed by the R.A.0. and A.A. 
Cheap Three-day and Week-end Tickets, including 3 Fane inclatye, ACOOMMODATION, are issued from 


her to 
‘Telegrams: “SANDS,” Hunstanton. Telephone: 21 Hunstanton. 
For full information 2) RESIDENT MANAGE) 


ISLE OF MAN-—See page |. 
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‘ISLE OF WIGHT. 


BEMBRIDGE. 


THE ROYAL SPITHEAD HOTEL ITD, 


BEMBRIDGE. 
Leading Hotel. Beautifully Situated, facing Sea. 
Close to Sailing Club and R.1.W. Golf Club, also Ladies’ Golf Club. SUNDAY GOLF. 


GARAGE. Telephone: No. 188. Mrs. HAWKES. 
2 oe RYDE. = $1 
ROYAL ESE EGROUE HOTEL, 


charge for for Light, ‘Attendance, Garage. Electric tow throughout. 
neat Ryde.” Telephone: 493, Cards at Bradshaw's Office. 


ROYAL EAGLE PENSION, 
ESPLANADE, RYDE. 2 
Directly facing Picr. Magnificent Sea Views. Smoking Lounges. Separate Tables. Baths. 


Electric Light. Most Up-to-Date, Modern, and Comfortable. Tennis and Croquet. Highly 
recommended. Illustrated Tariff on application. 


THE OSBORNE we” 


FIRST-CLASS BCARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


GARDEN AND CROQUET LAWN. CENTRAL HEATING. bt hd LIGHT. 
SEPARATE TABLES. TARIFF ON APPLICAT! 
PROPRIETRISA, 
SHANKLIN. : 


SHANKLIN ~~ 
TOWERS 
PENSION. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Magnificent position, full size sand 


Recommended to Continental Visitors. 
Bxoellent Ouisine. Terms moderate, 
from 5/6 per day. 

Mustrated Tarif’ on application. 


Proprietors, Mr. & Mrs. R. GOULD. 
SANDOWN-—ee next page. 
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SAN DOWN. 


SANDOWN, ISLE or WIGHT. 


GHELTERED by the Culver % lifts, possessing a beautiful sand beach with 
Golf Links; centrally situated for visiting Osborne and other parts of the Island. Very euperior 
accommodation on exceptionally low terms can be secured at 


ROYAL PIER HOTEL, SANDOWN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


HOTEL METROPOLE, sz 


MOST UP-TO-DATE HOTEL IN THE ISLAND. 


FINEST POSITION. Handsome Winter Garden, Ladies’ Lounge 


FINEST ROOMS. and Smoking Room, all facing Sea. 
FINEST CUISINE. W. A. GOX, Resident Proprietor, 
LOWEST TARIFF. late Manager Grand Hotel, London. 


Under same Proprietorship and Management as the Royal Exeter Hotel, Bournemouth. 


CASS’S CRAB & LOBSTER HOTEL 


WENTNOR, I.W. 

This old established and well-known HITE! is CHARMINGLY SITUATED in BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS. 
All the appointments are Modern. Cuisine Excellent. Moderate Tarif. Every Comfort. 
UNSURPASSED AS A GOOD CENTRE FOR SEEING THE VARIOUS PLACES OF INTEREST IN THE ISLAND. 
‘Telephone: No. 2. Miss CASS, Proprietress. 


BRADSHAW’S GUIDE. 


Travel Enquiry Department. 


This Department bas proved of efficient service to Hotels and the 
travelling public. Prospectuses of clients whose announcements 
appear in BrapsHaw's Gurpe are kept for inspection or distribution 
at the Company’s Offices in London, Liverpcol, Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Dublin, 


= —— 
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ROYAL YACHT HOTEL 


FACING SEA AND HARBOUR. 


Centrally situated for the Quay, Golf 
Links, Bathing, and Shops. 


The Tariff is moderate, but the | 
Hotel is First Class in Equipment, | 
Cuisine, and Comfort. 


INCLUSIVE TERMS, 25 GUINEAS 
PER WEEK. 


OMNIBUS MEETS ALL BOATS. 
Telegrams: ** YACHT, JERSEY.” T. @. SCADDAN, Proprietor. 


SOMERVILLE HOTEL, 


ST. AUBIN’S BAY, JERSEY. 


== One of the most beautiful sites 


in the world, 
LARGE GROUNDS. 
A | So0ztt, of Terrace overlooking the]sea. 


Views unequalled in the 
Channel Islands. 
Charming Walks. 


i Excellent and unlimited 
Bathing. 


Close to 2 Golf Courses, 
8/6 to 10/6. 


Nend for Mlustrated Descriptive 
riff. 


J. Ww. COHAPMAN, Prorxrietox. 
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POMME D'OR 


This delightful and charming first-class Hotel is beautifully situated 
FOR Soria siete BY SEA AND LAND. 


ONE PART wie HOTEL OVERLOOKS THE SEA. 


It is unrivalled for its exquisite 


FRENCH CUISINE IN THE WHOLE OF THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
SPECIAL TERMS MADE BY THE WEEK. 


Hot Baths in-the Hotel. Foreign Languages Spoken. 
OMNIBUS MEETS ALL BOATS. 
L. MOURAUD, Proprietor. 
LONDON. —See also page vili. 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY'S 


LIVERPOOL oe HOTEL = 


Central Direct 
for Access to 
Business every 
or part of 
Pleasure. London. 


iS 
“ A Hotel of Mod Li i it SS ” 
lotel of lodern oe Eaabined with Old fashioned Comforts. 
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| St. Ermins Hotel 
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The Most Quiet yet Most Central Position of all the large 

London Hotels, in close proximity to all the principal 

places of interest, connected by Private Corridor with 
St. James’s Park Station, making it 


CONVENIENT for ALL PARTS of LONDON.’ 


INCLUSIVE TERMS 
from 12s. per day. 


EXCELLENT CRILL ROOM. MoveRrATE, CHARCES. 
STEAM HEATED, EVERY MODERN ComFoRT. 
BEDROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATH ROOM. 


AFTERNOON CONCERT TEAS served in the 
HANDSOMELY - APPOINTED LOUNGE. 


HERR MENY’S ORCHESTRA, 4-30 till 11. 
Illustrated Booklet and Tariff Post Free on application to the MANAGER, 


St. Ermins Hotel. 


ST. JAMES’S PARK, LONDON, S.W. 


Telephone : Victoria 5707. Telegrams : “ Erminites, Loudon.” 


A 


=v ‘ 
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HOTEL 2tanitest Maznitioont 


Hotel in Europe 


CECIL LONDON. 


BEDROOMS. 
++ From 5/ Bi Per day ) No Charge for Light or Attendance. 


Suite of Rooms |. 3) ans Telephone in eac: Room. 
Table eH ease the Floor) IN RESTAURANT. 
Ne: lote Room (indian 008), Déjeuner, §/- 5 Diner, 7/6 and 10 6. 
6, B- and 36. Souper, B/= 3 or ala carte. 
Table d’Hote Room (ndian Floor), Orchestra at all meals. 


DINNER. On Sundays Vocal Concert after 
Table d'Hote Room (Indian Floor), Dinner. 
[> Finest Palm Court in London. 


The HOTEL CECIL is t 
Free Garage for Visitors’ Cars, 
Full Hotel and Motor Tariff on application. 


es wessories in 
F. W. KAISER, General Manag’ 


BRITISH HOTELS, 694 
LYNDHURST (Hants). 


CROWN HOTEL. 


purst—the village Capital of the New Forest. 


E Pee re 7 DELIGHTFULLY 
SITUATED . 
FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY HOTEL, 


Electric light. 
60 ROOMS. 


Charming old-world 
gardens of two acres. 


GARAGE. 


GOLF (Links within 5 
minutes}, 

HUNTING frequent 
ieets in the neigh: 
Hourhood, 


SHOOTING. 


Convenient centre byt ale. of Wight, Pdcelgend Bournemouth, § Houthamnins, & 
1 


Cc. 
MODERATE. inter sta, 
Large Pot tinge WSinties in connection with Atel te Savfingen Provided. as 
BOOK TO TYSDHCRST ROAD STATION Glitoy ‘Bus mee 


THE VALLEY OF ROCKS HOTEL, 
__LYNTON. 

_ eo 1 _ oe 

Golf. Tennis, 


| Hunting. 
| RE 


LARGEST AND PRINCIPAL HOTEL IN DISTRICT. 
Beautifully situated in own extensive Private Grounds, 600 feet above and facing Sea, 
PASSENGER LIFT TO ALL FLOORS. 
Heated by Radiators throughout. Own Tennis Courts FREE to Visitors. 


Nat. Telephone ; 49. Telegrams : Holman, )Lyaton. 
Je W. HOLMAN, Resident Owner, 


Fishing, 


BRITISIL HOT: 


LYNMOUTH, North Devon. 


The TORS HOTEL. 


STANDING IN ITS OWN LOVELY GROUNDS. 300 feet above and facing the Sea. 
THE ONLY HOTEL ON THE SUNNY SIDE. 


Officially appointed by the R.A.C., A.A, and M.U. 
Telegrams: ‘TORS, LYNMOUTH.” Telephone: No. 47. 


BRADSHAW’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS. 
FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, or SPANISH. 


Price One Shilling each. 
Bradshaw House, Surrey Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


MALVERN. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL. 


Faces South and West, is surrounded by its own extensive grounds 
and gardens, commands charming views from all rooms, and is the 
NEAREST HOTEL TO THE NEW MANOR PARK. 
Suites of rooms on first floor. Meals served at separate tabies. 
CLOSE TO THE GOLF LINKS (18 Holes). 
American Elevator. Abundant supply of Pure Water. Hotel Porters meet trains, 
A CHEERFUL, COMFORTABLE LOUNGE. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Baths in Separate Building; Fango di Battaglia, Brine-Hydro-Turkish, 
Vichy-Massage, Douches, Eleotric. LARGE SWIMMING BATH. 
Malvern is a splendid centre for Motoring. Headquarters of Automobile and Road Clubs. 
The Imperial Stables are particularly convenient for Hunting with 
the Croome and Ledbury Hounds. Range of Loose Boxes and Stalls. 
LARGE GARAGE WITH PIT. MODERATE AND INCLUSIVE CHARGES. 


Nat, Tel.: No. 5, Resident Owner: (F)‘ MOERSCHELL 
(formerly of Manchester). 


BRITISH HOT 


~ MALVERN. s 


THE THE 


FOLEY ARMS ABBEY HOTEL 


HOT EL. FIRST-CLASS FAMILY. 


BY THE ROY Delightfully situated in the best 
SS Eee t of Malvern. 
“The first time we visited Malvern, | ere 22 even 


when shown into an upper chamber in | New and Commodious Coffee and 
the ‘ Fotry ARMs,’ we were literally taken | Smoke Rooms h b d 
aback, We can hardly say more than MOKe, Ths PAVE NES Opened, 
that the prospect struck us as far finer ! is 2 i 

than from the terrace over the ‘Thames | Suites of Rooms with Private 


696 


at Richmond, &c., &c.”—Extract from ; Baths added. 
article in “ Blackwood,” August, 1884, Ser aIITER 
Tel: 197. ELECTRIC. LIGHT, ELECTRIC LICHT THROUGHOUT. 
PERFECT SANITARY ARRANGEMENTS. : PERFECT SANITATION. GARACE. 
INCLUSIVE TERMS We THE | 4 eee 


WINTER MONTHS. Inclusive Terms during Winter. 
Miss YOUNGER, Manager. tetephone: 183. _F, SCHNEIDER, Manager. 
MUNDESLEY-' “SEA, Norfolk. 


CLARENCE HOTEL 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA, Norfolk. 


First Olase. Moderate Terms. Exceliently situated on the Cliffe, with large number of rooms 
sea. Open ail the year. Gas throughout. Near station and Golf Links. Stabling and 


facing 
Garage. . Telephone 


fundesley. A. & M. POWELL, Proprietors. 


ge 
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PENZANCE. > 


QUEEN'S & RIVIERA PALACE HOTELS. 


THE TWO LEADING FIRST-CLASS HOTELS IN PENZANCE. 
Patronised by Royalty. Both Hotels Handsomely Furnished. Magnificent Views. Garages. 
‘Telegrams : “Verbena, Penzance"; ‘Riviera, Penzance.” Apply MANAGER to either Hotel. 


ba a orn 
QUEEN'S HOTEL, Facing Sea, 280ft. frontage. RIVIERA PALACE HOTEL, 12 acres lovely grounds. ©. 


PENZANCE HAS THE MILDEST AND MOST EQUABLE CLIMATE IN ENCLAND. 


Hotels in connection:—BULL HOTEL, CAMBRIDGE; DIGBY HOTEL, SHERBORNE (Dorset). 


bb PLYMovutTts. - % 
“DUKE OF CORNWALL” HOTEL. 
a 
OPPOSITE : ADJOINING 
THE THE 


MILLBAY RAILWAY GREAT WESTERN 


TERMINUS. DOCKS. 


Spacious Coffee Room. Ladies’ Drawing Room. Hot and Cold Baths. 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. Table D’Hote. 
«Otis Passenger and Luggage Lifts. Electric Light. 


Latest Sanitary Improvements. 
‘Telegraphic Address; “DUKOTEL, PLYMOUTH.” Telephone; No. 735. OR. 0. MITCHELL, Manager, 


BRITISH HOTELS, — 693 
ROSS-ON-WYE BOs 


ROYAL HOTEL 


In beautiful Grounds, on an eminence overlooking River, adjoining the far famed 
“MAN OF ROSS PROSPECT,” with private entrance thereto. 


HANDSOME PuBLic ROOMS. ELECTRIC LicHT THROUCHOUT. CARACE AND I. P. PETROL. POSTING. 


les: Royal Forest of Dean, 
ot 


Within ensy driving distance 
Speech-house, 


TEN MINUTES’ WALK FH 


of Tintern, Raglan, Chepstow, and Goodrich 
ny other historical places of 


GOLF LINKS, ILLUSTRATED TARIFF. 
Tevecrams : ‘ROYAL HOTEL, ROSS.” TELEPHONE: 40. 


SCARBOROUGH (Yorkshire Coast). 


PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL, 


SCAB ROROUEE, 


Commanding magni 9 
7 New Lounge... Billiant Root 


PAVILION HOTEL, opie thenaivay station 


the FPOK Familes, Golfers, and Tourists, near Railway Station, Park, &c., and within throe minutes’ walk of the 
sal Bpa and Esplanade. New Lounge. Billiard Room. Passenger Lift. hit Porter, The Hotel Porters meet 
all trains, Inchisive Bourding Terns from £8 88. to £4 48, per week, or la Carte. Table d’Hote 7 
Tables. Most convenient Hotel for the Gauton Golf Links ifiteen minutes by train). Gerace eu 
Officially uppointed Hotel to the Royal Automobile Club and the Automobile Associatior 
Private Suites of Rooms, facing South, with Bathrooms and Teléphoiies, ) Rs He LAT ‘GHTO 


poprietor, 


699 BRITISH HOTELS, coe ae 
SHERINGHAM (Norfolk Coast). 


GRAND HOTEL, SHERINGHAM. 


ONLY HOTEL ON THE SEA FRONT. 


Adjoining the Goif Links (with Private Entrance). 
Bathing from Note! Cabins. Croquet, Tennis, &c. Passenger Lift all Floors. 


Inclusive Terms from 10/6 per day, August from 12/6. 


Motor Garage and Pit. Stabling, Laundry, &e. 
Telegrams : “GRAND,” SHERINGHAM. Telephone: No. 2. 
lL. and A. HOLZINGER, Managers. 


SONNING-ON-THAMES. 


WHITE HART HOTEL 


cIRST-CLASS RESID NTIAT AnD FAMILY: 


MOTORISTS turn to the right after jassing ¢ ns sloping to 
River. Electric Light throughout. . . Faun hes, 
Skit, Punts, and Canoes to Let. Telegrams: tout, 
2 miles, 


SIDMOUTH (South Devon). 


The VICTORIA HOTEL. 


wry 


el, its Visitors haa 


Uvanlaldiehie athe and on tie Golf Links 
fated Guide, we apply t cm 


MES WACG Manager. 
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SIDMOUTH (South Devon)--Continued. 


SIDMOUTH. 


Standing in its own magnificent grounds of 
20 acres, and possessing all the charm of a 
well-appointed Country Mansion, with the 
advantages and luxuries of an up-to-date Hotel. 
Kitchen Garden and Croquet Lawns. Unsurpassed Sea Views. 
PRIVATE ORCHESTRA. LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED. 
MODERATE TARIFF. 
EXCELLENT CUISINE AND WINES. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Nearly all rooms face Sea and South. Self-contained Bath Room Suites. 


CLOSE TO STATION. NEAR GOLF LINKS, 
Garage, with qualified Engineer, Telephone: No 5, 
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SIDMOUTH (South Devon)—Continued. 


THE —— , 


FORTFIELD HOTEL, 


i) 
SIDMOUTH, South Devon. é 
This Hotel is only divided from the Sea by the Cricket Ground. 


fille 


if ma 


The situation is unique, sheltered, and central, and commands 
magnificent sea views. 


CHARMING PLEASURE GARDENS CONTAINING TWO CROQUET LAWNS. 
Conveniently near to BRINE BATHS and GOLF LINKS. 


HANDSOMELY FURNISHED BY MAPLE & CO« 


Sanitary arrangements on the most modern principle. Commodious Bedrooms 
Self-contained Suites of Rooms with Bathroom and Layatory. 
Spacious Public Rooms. Electric Light throughout. Passenger Lift. Garage. 
Iron Staircase Escape. Excellent Cuisine and Wines. 


MODERATE TERMS. 
Tariff on application: to ‘PROPRIETOR. | 
of 


Presents -a Perfect: Winter 
Climate. Invariably Dry, 
Sunny, and Bracing. . . 


London to Rhavioas & Dindarmion in 9 Days. 


HE tourist services of the Sudan Govern- 
ment Rvilways are performed by frequent 
Express Dining and Sleeping Car Trains-de- 
Luxe and Steamers. The Catering on board 
Steamers and Trains is of the highest order, | 
and is under the management of the Railways. 


In the winter months the Sunshine is 
constant, and tempered by invigorating 
breezes, rendered still more bracing at 
Khartoum by the altitude of about 1,200 feet 
at which the town stands above sea level. 


Steamers, perfectly appointed, cruise to the 
SOUTH OF KHARTOUM 
and UGANDA. 


BIG GAME SHOOTING. 


The Sudan is one of the most accessible countries in 
which Big Game still abounds, and its large territory 
offers a most varied choice of shooting grounds. 


COMPLETE AND INCLUSIVE ARRANGEMENTS CAN 
BE MADE FOR SHOOTING PARTIES, 
For particulars and tickets apply to ARTHUR 8. BULL, Ohief European Passenger Agent, 


Sudan Government Railways and Steamers, 6, Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, 
London, W.C., or to any of the Tourist Agencies in all countries. 


ar 


On the Esplanad 
ha: 


eee 
GRAND HOTEL (NEW). 
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RST-CLASS 
FAMILY. 


“SIDMOUTH (South Devon)—Continued. 


‘YORK HOTEL, ™ 
7 Rete 


ae J Z : 
a. Facing South, Warm and Sunny. The Hotel 

Near Medical Baths. Garage, A.A. 
upervision of the Propri 
M iT 


Y personal 


e. Nearest Hotel to the Se: 
§ been Remodelled and Refurnished. 
U 


IDM 


One of the best equipped and most comfortable Hotels 
h Aspect 
y yards of Beach, 


ns THN ayy 


ad surroun 
Summer or Winte 
dB. GEHL 


asinutes from Railway 

Unrivalled views of Toray 

floor. Electric Light and Lifts. 
Equally Suitat siden 

‘SeRDamnRy 134. Managing Director. 


703 BRITISH HOTELS. 
_TORQUAY—Continued. 


OSBORNE HOTEL, 


TORQUAY. 


Ideal Winter and Summer resort. 
South aspect. Private Grounds extending to Meadfoot Beach, the most 
exclusive Bathing spot in Torquay. 

Tennis, Croquet, Golf. |New Lounge. 
Reading and Billiard Rooms. ELECTRIC LIFT to all Floors. 


New Heating. Hot Water Service and Bath Rooms. 
EBLECTRIC LIiIGHwT. 


ILLUSTRATED TARIFF. Apply E. E. WESTAWAY, Managing Director. 
Telegrams: ‘‘OSBONOTEL.” Telephone: 183. ° 
Garage with Pit. Motors and Carriages on Hire. 


TOTNES, See page 704. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


clei COURT HOTEL. 


Situated on the highest point of Mount Ephraim. 
Facing South; magnificent views from every window. 
‘Ten minutes from the Railway Btations—#.5.@0.R. and L.B.@8.0.R, 


LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED THROUCHOUT. 
~LOUNCE AND RECREATION ROOM 


In addition to usual Reception Rooms. 


Lift to all Floors. Warmed throughout in Winter. 
LATEST SANITATION, 


: Excellent Cuisine. Table d’Hote Daily. 
Telephone: No. 11, Apply M. GOLDS, Manager. 


4 RRINSH HOTELS. G04 


TUNERS Bee WALLS Continued. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


ROYAL MOUNT EPHRAIM HOTEL 


FULLY LICENSED. 
OPPOSITE COMMON, FACING SOUTH. 
Moderate Tariff. Good Cuisine and Service. Large Garage. 
HEADQUARTERS OF AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Telegraphic Address. Comfort.” A. FRICK, Proprietor 
Telephone: 75. date Manager Hotel Russell and Midland Grand Hotel, Londou!, 


ZEOSNES, South Devon. 


TOTNES. 


SEYMOUR HOTEL 


(Patronised by Royalty). 


Old- Established F rged and refurnished. Perfectly 
i “ etal River Dart. 
airy Produce. 


EXCELLENT CUISINE AND WINE! MODERATE TARIFF. 
Fishing. Boating. Hunting. Shooting. Golf. Bowls. Tennis. Billiards. 


Posting in all branches. Look-up Motor Garage. Appointed Hotel, R.A.C., and A.A., M.U. 
Under the personal supervision of 
‘Telephone: 14. Telegrams: ‘‘CLYMO.”” MR. and MRS. CLYMO. 


WHITSAND BAY—See page 705. 


WORTHING (Sussex): 


Tue BURLINGTON HOTEL. 


The most Up-to-date Hotel in the Town—finest position, overlooking the Sea. 
- ENTIRELY RENOVATED. 


Private Suites with Baths. Excellent Cuisine and Service. 
IDEAL MOTOR RUN FROM LONDON. GARAGE FREE TO VISITORS. 
TENNIS and GOLF within easy reach. 


Teftame: “Bullugtons Wotbing: ss rot H. M. CAVESTRI, Proprietor . 


Booklets of Terms on application. (Late “Midland Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool). 


a 
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WHITSAND BAY (Cornwall). 


Whitsand Bay Hotel, Cornwall. 


FIRST ON Miesapaistetas COAST. 


Famous Ideal 
for its English 
18-hole Mansion- 
Colf Course, Home, 
Fishing, facing 
and magnificent 
Scenery. Bay. 


Electric Light. Billiards. Garage with Petrol and Accessories. Reasonable charge. 
FOR SOUVENIR TARIFF APPLY MANAGERESS :- 
Telegrams: “Galleon, Crafthole.” = Whitsand Bay Hotel, Crafthole, Cornwall. 


WOODHALL SPA. 


THE EAGLE LODGE HOTEL," 


"] A FIRST- cued RESIDENTIAL 
HOTEL, STANDING IN 
OWN GROUNDS, 
Close to the famous Bromo- 
lodine Baths, Pine Woods, 
and Golf Links. 


OPEN THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 
Heated in Winter. 


Excellent Cuisine. Table d'Hote. 
Separate Tables. 
i) Tel. : No. 32. Wire: “Eagle.” 
Livery Stables and Motor Garage 
TARIFP ON APPLICATION. 
Mijs LAMB, Manageress 
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EASTBOURNE. 


‘HIS Hotel stands in its own grounds of three acres, with earden and tennis court, faces 
the sea, and has accommodation for about 400 visitors. It is situated in the quietest 
nd most fashionable pers of the town, ten minutes’ walk from the Golf Links and three 
ainutes’ from Devonshire Park, with sea bathing in front of the Hotel. Hunting can be 
ad with the Eastbourne Foxhounds, which meet within easy distance of the town. A 
vinter garden adjoins a spacious lounge, in which an exceptionally good orchestra performs 
aily (Sundays included). 


Electric light is fitted in every room, and lifts to all floors, and the sanitary arrangements 
| yave been carried out in the most modern and approved manner. 


Post, telegraph, telephone, chemist, hairdresser, as well as a complete installation of 
baths, Pe pane, Turkish, Electric, and Medical, Baths, and Massage for both ladies and 
| gentlemen, will be found in the building. 


First-class cuisine under an experienced French Chéf, and carefully selected wines. 
‘Table d’Hote breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners are served at separate tables also, meals 
“a la Carte.” The terms (either inclusive or “a la Carte”) are extremely moderate, and 
no charge is made for attendance. 


Several self-contained suites (comprising entrance lobby, sitting room, and one or more 
bedrooms with bath room, &c.) have recently been added. Also a suite called the ‘Prince's 
; Rooms,” with private entrance, suitable for receptions, wedding breakfasts, dinners, &c., and 

a handsome Ballroom with private entrance, fitted with a spring dancing floor on the latest 
, improved principle. This can be hired for priyate or public balls, being {as are the Prince's 
Rooms) separate from the Hotel proper. The whole building is warmed in winter, and in 
the summer will be found pleasantly cool. The Hotel motor omnibus meets the principal 
London trains, and private motor cars, carriages, and horses can be hired at the Hotel. 
There is also a motor garage, with pit, adjoining the Hotel. 


Ter NP ne CT EPHONE Ne $: EELEY, Managing Director, 


i a 
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Schweppes ; 


Table Waters. 4: 


SODA. WATER, 
LEMONADE, 
MALVERN SELTZER, 
GINGER ALE, 

TONIC WATER, &c., 


Are to be obtained at all 


LEADING HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS. 


= CAUTION. 


‘oe 


There are now many imitations of these 
Waters, and consumers are requested to sees. 
that ALL corks are branded Schweppes Ld.. 
and that all labels bear “the fountain” trade mark 


For List of Agents apply to 


Schweppes Ltd., 64, Hammersmith Road, London. 


Purveyors by Royal Warrant to The /King. 
Kt IIE 


CONSERVATION 1998 
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ADEN-BADEN. ~ 
3RODDECK’S 


Sanatorium. 


Founded in 1897. 


ladies of all kinds (except contagious 
diseases of the brain). 


ccess of Medical Treatment depends 
the personality of the Doctor. 


deck attends to his cases personally. 


ONLY 15. BEDS, 


Always eedes Schweppes and beware 


All Labels bear the “fountain” Trade | 


